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JL  HE  life  and  studies  of  a  country  clergyman,  particu« 
larly  in  a  retired  situation,  will  seldom  furnish  materials 
for  a  publication  suited  to  what  is  called  the  *'  literary 
taste"  of  the  times.  Yet  it  is  not  always  among  the  great 
and  wealthy,  in  the  palace  or  populous  city,  that  genius 
and  merit  are  to  be  found.  The  most  respectable  cha- 
racters are  often  discovered  to  be  those,  who  least  attract 
the  notice  of  mankind  ;  although  to  render  the  lives  of 
such  men  interesting  to  a  fastidious  public,  would  require 
the  extensive  talents  of  a  Johnson^  or  the  minute  fidelity 
of  a  BoaicelL  It  is  therefore  with  considerable  diffidence 
that  the  writer  of  the  present  memoir  is  induced  to  lay 
before  the  public  an  account  of  the  life,  character^ 
studies,  correspondence,  writings,  and  modes  of  thinking, 
of  a  man  who  spent  a  long  and  laborious  life  in  the  pasto- 
ral charge  of  a  numerous  congregation,  in  a  remote  pa- 
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rish  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  who  answered    most ' 
literally  to    Goldsmith's  description   of  the    "   Village 
Preacher :" 

"  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 

**  And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 

"  Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 

"  Nor  e'er  had  changed, — nor  wish'd  to  change,  his  place  !** 

The  Reverend  John  Skinner,  for  nearly  sixtij'^fice 
years  Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Congregation  in  Long- 
fdde  near  Peterhead,  was  bom  at  Balfour,  in  the  parish  of 
Birse,  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1721.  His 
father,  then  schoolmaster  of  that  parish,  was  of  the  same 
name,  and  had  married  Mrs  Jean  Gillanders,  the  widow 
of  Donald  Farquharson,  Esq.  of  Balfour,  Grandfather  of 
Dr  William  Farquharson,  the  present  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh.  About  two 
years  after  the  birth  of  their  only  son  (the  subject  of  this 
memoir)  the  mother  died,  when  Mr  Skinner  removed  to 
the  parish  of  Echt,  within  twelve  miles  of  Aberdeen, 
where  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  School- 
master for  full  fifty  years,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
many  persons  of  distinction,  whose  sons  were  entrusted 
to  his  care  and  tuition  :  And  so  great  was  his  diligence 
in  the  line  of  his  profession,  that  he  fitted  out  more 
young  men  for  the  University,  than  most  country  school- 
masters of  his  day.  After  having  been  several  years  a 
widower,  he  man:ied  a  second  time,  and  had  a  numerous 
family,  the  youngest,  and  only  surviving  son  of  which 
marriage,  James,  is  a  writer  of  some  standing  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  eldest  son,  John,  studied  under  his  father, 
{ind  at  a  very  early  period  displayed  an  uncommon  genius, 

par- 
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particularly  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language.  When  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  appeared 
as  a  candidate  at  the  annual  competition  in  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  gained  a  con$iderabIe  bursary, 
which  greatly  contributed  towards  defraying  the  expence 
of  his  attendance  during  the  usual  term  of  four  sessions 
in  that  University.  Having  finished  his  academical 
courses,  his  first  employment  was  as  a  teacher  for  a  few 
months  in  the  parish  school  of  Kemnay,  near  Aberdeen. 
From  thence  he  went  to  the  adjoining  parish  of  Mony« 
musk,  and  acted  as  as^tant  to  the  Schoolmaster  there  ; 
till  Lady  Grant  having  seen  some  of  his  poetical  effusions 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,*  was  pleased  to  encourage  his 
rustic  muse,  by  affording  him  in  the  house  of  Monymusk 
every  accommodation  for  prosecuting  his  studies,  and 
improving  his  mind  in  the  attainment  of  useful  learning. 
Here  it  was,  that  enjoying  the  conversation,  and  the  be« 
nefit  of  reading  under  the  direction,  of  a  worthy  episcopal 
clergyman  in  that  neighbourhood^  t  he  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  principles  of  episcopacy,  and  united  himself  to 
the  venerable  remains  of  the  old  established  church  of 
Scotland.  This  was  the  cause  of  no  small  disappoint- 
ment  to  his  father,  who  had  naturally  flattered  himself, 
that  a  son  of  such  promising  talents  would  in  time  have 
made  a  figure  in  the  presbyterian   establishment.     But 

B  2  res- 

*  Among  others,  what  he  called  the  "  Monymusk  Christmas  Ba'ing,'* 
to  be  seen  in  the  third  volume  ;  and  a  "  Poem  on  a  visit  to  Paradise,** 
a  beautiful  spot  of  pleasure  ground,  which  Sir  Archibald  Grant  had  laid 
out  oo  the  banks  of  the  River  Don  ;  but  of  this  no  copy  can  be  found. 

% 

\ 

f  Mr  Alexander  Liman,  then  at  BlairdafT  near  Monymusk^  afterwards 
at  Inglismadte^  KincardiDesbire. 
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respecttag,  u  a  men  of  bU  good  seaw  codd  nit  ^  t» 
req>eet,  the  conscieBtious,  and  di«nt«pcsted  mq^esi  bjr 
vhicti  bis  yoiiQg  firiend  was  actuated,  the  onl^  Wfttinwitt. 
whu;b  remaiaed  for  tbe  father  tq  cherish*  wu  a  ienteot 
wish,  that  the  «o&  might  ^v  hinuelf  sbeere  in  hia  now 
cpttcopal  prcAesdon,  and  do  cndat  to  the  prmeiples 
which  he  had  adopted.  His  attachmeat  to  the^  pri|b< 
ciples  was  soon  after  strengthened  by  a  oreumstaiKe,' 
which  at  once  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making  some 
ftrther  enquiry  into  thc~truth  of  them,  and  by  the  coaaep 
queoces  resultiDg  from  it,  was  the  meaas  of  fixing  Us 
future  destiny  in  life. 

In  tbe  month  of  June,  1 740,  Mr  Skinner  recmved  an 
invitation  from  the  Reverend  Robert  Fqibes  in  L«tb, 
afm'wards  a  Kahc^  of  the  Scotch  e|Hscc^t  church,  to 
undertake  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  only  son  <^  a  gen- 
tleman of  connderable  property  in  Shetland.  Having 
accepted  the  offer  thus  made  to  htm  In  the  most  fiiendly 
mann«-,  he  continued  in  that  dtuadon  for  about  a  year, 
when,  by  the  arrangements  which  took  place  in  conse- 
qoence  of  the  death  of  his  pu|Hl'8  fother,  •  his  SHTvieca 
being  no  longer  necessary,  he  quitted,  with  the  regret  of 
alt  concerned,  the  station,  which  he  had  occupied  to  their 
entire  satisfaction.  The  family,  in  which  he  had  been 
employed,  was  of  the  episcopal  communion,  and  of 
course  was  frequently  visited  by  the  only  clergyman  of 
that  persuasion,  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  the  Rev.  Mr  Hun- 


*  Mr  S'lDckir  of  Scalloway,  w  the  siibject  of  whose  early  and  latneoie^ 
death,  Mr  Skinner  wrote  a  very  aflecling  Elegy  in  EnglisH,  and  a  Latia 
U(crif4ioD  for  bii  tombitooe,  bolh  which  were  bighly  sp^aved  of  by  that 
learned  grammarian  Mr  Thomas  Ruddimao  ;  ftota  whose  (trintiag  prns 

"■c  copies  of  them  were  thrown  off  io  a  yeiy  handsome  manner. 
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teVf  whose  unwearied  assiduity  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  office,  with  great  fatigue  of  body,  and  often  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  life  in  those  boisterous  seas,  endeared 
him  to  the  people  under  his  pastoral  charge,  and  made  his 
memory  precious  among  them,  long  after  the  hand  of 
death  had  deprived  them  of  that  unremitting  attention  to 
all  their  wants,  which  never  ceased  but  with  his  life.  In 
the  company  and  conversation  of  this  truly  pious,  and 
faithful  servant  of  Christ,  Mr  Skinner  found  such  kind 
assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  such  un- 
affected zeal  for  his  happily  accomplishing  the  object  of 
them,  as  made  him  anxiously  wish  for  a  stilt  nearer  coo* 
nection  with  one  of  so  amiable  a  character,  and  from 
whom  he  had  already  experienced  so  much  disinterested 
friendship,  as  seemed  to  flow  from  paternal  affection*. 
Nor  did  he  in  this  form  a  vain  expectation  ;  for  before 
he  quitted  the  society  of  his  venerable  friend,  and  took 
his  leave  of  Shetland,  he  had  the  happiness  of  receiving 
in  marriage  the  hand  of  Mr  Hunter's  eldest  daughter  ; 
and  with  her  the  best  of  all  earthly  blessings,  a  sweetly 
soothing  affectionate  wife,  who  was  his  dear  companion, 
and  ministered  tenderly  to  all  bis  wants,  for  the  uncom^ 
mon  space  of  fifty-eight  years. 

Having  returned  to  Aberdeenshire,,  and  completed  his 
preparatory  studies,  with  a  view  to  his  entermg  into  the 
service  of  the  church,  he  received  holy  orders  from  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Dunbar,  at  Peterhead  \  and  a  vacan- 
cy happening  in  the  episcopal  congregation  at  Longside, 
by  the  removal  to  Dundee  of  its  beloved  pastor,  Mr 
William  Robertson,  Mr  Skinner  was  immediately  settled 
as  his  successor,  and  entered  on  his  new  charge  in  Nor 

.  vember 
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Tember,  1742,  at  the  unanimous  desire  of  a  large  and 
respectable  congregation.  Within  a  few  years  after  his 
accepting  this  pastoral  charge,  the  church  to  which  he 
belonged,  when  beginning  to  emerge  from  her  former 
state  of  suffering,  was  subjected  to  another  deeply  afflict- 
ing trial,  occasioned  by  suspicions  of  the  same  political 
attachment,  which  had  already  exposed  her  to  no  small 
distress  and  danger. 

The  last,  and  most  unfortunate  attempt  made  by  the 
exiled  femily  of  Stuart,  for  the  recovery  of  what  they 
had  lost  by  the  Revoludon  in  1688,  having  completely 
biled,  without  leaving  the  smallest  hope  of  future  suc- 
cess }  those,  who  had  embarked  in  the  hazardous  enter- 
prize,  had  nothing  to  expect  as  individuals,  but  the  ru- 
iiious  consequences  of  legal  prosecution;  while  the 
Scotch  episcopal  church  was  doomed  to  feel,  as  a  com- 
munity, not  only  the  rigour  of  law,  but  some  of  the 
most  cruel  effects  of  military  violence.  Their  chapels, 
or  meedng- houses,  were  either  burnt  to  the  ground,  or 
otherwise  demolished  by  parties  of  armed  men  sent 
through  the  oountry  for  that  purpose  ;  and  many  of  the 
clergy  were  obliged  to  leave  their  houses,  under  the  ter- 
ror of  immediate  imprisonment,  if  found  at  home  j  nay,  to 
leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  plundering  soldiers,  out  of  the 
reach  of  discipline,  or  acting  under  the  command  of  of- 
ficers of  the  lowest  rank,  eager,  by  the  strict  execution  of 
this  barbarous  service,  to  raise  themselves  in  the  esteem 
of  some  furious  and  enraged  superior. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  through  the  north  of  Scot- 
land i^,  the  summer  of  1746,  during  which  the  episcopal 

clergy 
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clergy  could  hardly  find  a  home,  or  place  of  safety  ;  and 
poor  Mr  Skinner  was  for  the  most  part  a  prisoner,  either 
in  custody  or  on  his  parole,  uncertain  how  or  when  he 
might  be  called  to  undergo  some  heavier  punishment. 
The  writer  of  this  memoir  has  often  heard  him  tell,  that  on 
coming  home  one  evening,  from  performing  an  occasional 
office  in  the  way  of  his  duty,  he  found  his  house  in  the 
possession  of  a  military  party ;  some  of  them  guarding  the 
door  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  others  searching  the  se- 
veral apartments,  even  the  bedchamber  where  Mrs  Skin- 
ner was  lying  in  of  her  fifth  child,  and  little  able  to  bear 
such  a  rude,  unseasonable  visit.  No  lenity  was  to  be 
looked  for  from  such  unfeeling  visitors,  who  pillaged  the 
house  of  every  thing  they  could  carry  with  them,  hardly 
leaving  a  change  of  linen  to  £sither,  mother,  or  child  in  the 
family.  The  chapel  with  all  its  furniture  was  destroyed, 
and  for  several  years  the  congregation  could  find  no  place 
to  meet  in  for  public  worship  but  the  clergyman's  house, 
which  not  being  sufficiently  large,  many  of  them  were 
obliged  to  stand  in  the  open  air,  during  divine  service* 
As  this  inconvenience,  with  other  disheartening  circum- 
stances, was  likely  to  operate  on  weak  minds  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  episcopal  principles,  Mr  Skinner  was  in- 
duced to  write  a  small  tract,  which  was  printed  in  the 
year  1746,  under  the  title  of  a  ^^Preservative  against 
Presbyfen/j^  chiefly  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people  under  his  immediate  charge,  and  suited  to  the 
alarming  apprehensions,  which  were  then  entertained,  of 
the  total  extirpation  of  Scotdsh  episcopacy,  as  far  as  hu- 
man power  could  accomplish  such  an  object. 

The  British  Parliament,  in   the  summer  session  of 

1746, 
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1 746,  passed  an  Act,  requiring  all^  pastors,  or  mimsterc 
of  Episcopal  meetings  in  Scotland,  besides  odier  proofs 
of  their  loyalty,  to  register  thdr  Letters  of  Orders,  and 
at  the  same  time  enacting,  ^^  that,  from  and  after  the 
first  of  September  that  year,  jio  Letters  of  Orders  of 
any  Episcopal  minister  in  Scotland  shall  be  admitted 
*^  to  be  registered,  but  such  as  have  been  given  by  some 
^  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  or  c^  Ireland/'  Aa 
invitation  was  thus  held  out  to  the  registering  their  Let- 
ters of  Orders  within  a  limited  time.  But,  to  prevent 
their  deriving  any  benefit  from  a  compliance  with  this 
invitation,  a  subsequent  Act  was  passed  in  May  1748, 
declaring  ^<  that  no  Letters  of  Orders,  not  granted  by 
^  some  Bish(^  of  the  Church  of  England  or  Ireland, 
^  shall,  from  and  after  the  29th  of  September  1748,  be 
^^  sufficient  to  qualify  any  pastor  or  minister  of  any 
^^  Episcopal  meeting  in  Scotland,  zviiether  the  same 
*^  loere  registered  before  or  after  the  first  of  September 
^^  1 746,  and  that  every  such  registration,  whether  made 
^^  b^ore  or  since,  shall,  from  and  after  the  said  twenty- 
^^  ninth  of  September,  be  null  and  void/'  *^  Thus,  iff 
*^  1746  and  1748,''  says  a  writer  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  *^  two  laws  were  enacted  against  the  Scotch 
^^  Episcopalians,  which,  under  the  pretence  of  eradicate 
^^  ing  their  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  were  so 
^^  ci^trived  as  to  preclude  such  of  their  clergy  as  were 
^*  willing  to  pay  allegiance  to  the  reigning  sovereign, 
<«  and  to  pray  for  the  royal ,  family  by  name,  from  reap- 
<'  ing  the  smallest  benefit  from  their  loyalty*  The  ex« 
^^  periment  was  tried  by  some  of  them  *,  of  whom  one 

venerable 

*  See  a  list  of  them  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  1746,  page  446. 
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<<  venerable  person^  who  was  never  suspected  of  undue 
^^  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  is  still  alive  ;  but , 
^'  he  and  his  complying  brethren  had  their  chapels  burnt, 
^^  and  were  them3elves  imprisoned,  as  if  they  had  been 
*^  the  most  incorrigible  Jacobites */'  The  "person** 
thus  alluded  to  was  Mr.  Skinner  at  Longside,  who,  at 
the  time  when  this  article  was  written,  had  attained  to  a 
"  venerable''  old  age,  and  who,  notwithstanding  his  rea- 
diness to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1746,  till 
that  of  1748  rendered  such  compliance  of  no  avail,  was, 
seVeral  years  after,  very  unexpectedly  apprehended,  and 
committed  to  prison,  in  consequence  of  a  warrant  from 
the  SheriflF  Substitute  of  Aberdeenshire  f.  Not  willing 
to  give  the  court  any  trouble  in  calling  evidence  to  prove 
his  having  been  guilty  of  the  offence  with  which  he  was 
charged,  he  emitted,  before  the  Sheriff",  a  voluntary 
confession,  acknowledging,  that  in  the  discharge  of  his 
professional  duty,  he  had  been  in  the  practice  of  ofE- 

c  dating 

• 

♦  Sec  Supplement  to  Encycl.  Britan.  vol.  1,  p.  632,  where  the  writer 
concludes  his  account  of  this  matter  with  the  following  just  and  striking  re« 
marks; — ''This  was  a  kind  of  persecution,  which,  since  the  Reformation, 
bad  had  no  precedent  in  the  unnals  of  Britain  ;  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  by  renouncing  the  errors  of  Popery,  has  at  all  times  been  qua* 
liAed  to  liold  a  living  in  England  ;  a  dissenting  minister,  of  whatever  de- 
"  nomination,  might  at  any  time  be  admitted  into  orders,  and  rise  to  the 
*'  highest  dignities  in  the  English  Church ;  but  while  the  laws  of  1746  and 
*'  1748  remained  in  force,  there  was  nothing  in  the  power  of  a  Scotch 
"  Episcopal  Clergyman  to  do,  from  which  he  conld  reap  the  smallest  be- 
"  ncfit ; — by  taking  the  oaths  to  government,  he  was  not  qualified  to  hold 
</  a  living  in  England,  or  even  to  enjoy  a  toleration  in  Scotland,  and  his 
**  clerical  character  being  acknowledged  by  the  English  Bishops,  he  could 
*'  not,  by  those  prelates,  be  cauonically  re-ordained." 

t^See  Scots  Magazine  for  1753,  page  309. 
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ciating  as  a  clergyman  to  more  than  four  persons,  besides 
his  own  £stmily.  In  consequence  of  this  confession^  he 
was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  whidi  com* 
menced  on  the  26th  day  of  May  1 153^  and  ended  on  the 
same  day  in  November.  When  liberated  in  course  of 
law,  and  anauous  to  resume  the  care  of  his  destitute 
flock,  he  felt  the  ties  of  duty  as  their  faithful  pastor, 
greatly  strengthened  by  gratitude  for  their  attention  during 
his  absence,  to  his  wife  and  helpless  family,  which  then 
con^sted  of  six  young  children,  all,  under  God>  depending 
on  him  for  their  support.  During  his  residence  in  a  com* 
mon  prison,  and  suffering  all  the  hardships  of  close  con- 
finement, next  to  a  humble  trust  in  the  divine  goodness, 
his  chief  resource  lay  in  the  conversation  of  a  few  worthy 
friends,  at  the  hours  when  they  were  allowed  to  visit 
him»  and  In  the  liberal  supply  of  books  which  they  had 
the  means  of  procuring  for  him.  These  were  his  con« 
stant  companions,  when  all  others  were  excluded ;  and  he 
has  often  been  heard  to  say,  that  no  six  months  of  his 
life  ever  passed  away  with  so  little  interruption  to  his  stu« 
dies,  and  his  improvement,  as  the  term  of  his  legal  im- 
prisonment. The  activity  of  his  mind  seemed  to  increase 
in  proportion  to  his  want  of  bodily  exercise ;  and  though 
he  amused  himself  now  and  then  with  some  lighter  pro- 
ductions of  a  poetical  turn,  yet  the  general  bent  of  his 
thoughts  lay  towards  more  grave  and  serious  subjects* 
As  an  instance  of  this,  it  need  only  be  mentioned,  that 
it  was  in  prison  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  commitdng 
to  writing  his  thoughts  on  the  nature  of  that  peculiar 
symbol  of  the  Divine  presence^  which  is  known  to  the 
biblical  scholar  under  the  Hebrew  title  of  the  Shechinah. 

For 
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For  some  years  before  and  after  his  imprisonment,  he 
applied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  the  He- 
brew l^mguage,  that  wonderful  language,  which  ^*  is  in 
itself  instructive,  and  the  words  of  which  give  us  light 
into  things  in  a  manner  different  from  those  of  any  o* 
ther  language  in  the  world/'  *  In  this  fertile  field, 
the  first  fruits  of  bis  labours,  that  were  offered  to  the  pulv 
lic^  was  **  a  Dissertation  on  Jacob's  Prophecy,''  (Gen. 
xlix*  10.)  printed  at  London  in  the  year  1757,  and 
*^  humbly  offered  as  a  supplement  to  the  Bishop  of  L.on- 
^^  don's  admirable  Dissertation  on  the  same  text ;"  *^The 
^^  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  Lawgiver 
^^  from  between  bis  feet,  till  Shiloh  come,  and  to  him 
*^  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be."  The  common 
interpretation  given  of  this  passage  does  not  come  up  to 
the  patriarch  *s  meaning,  nor  fix  any  certain  determinate 
2ra  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction.  The  true 
sense  of  the  text  can  be  discovered  only  by  looking  into 
the  Hebrew  original,  and  examining  every  principal 
word  contained  in  it,  according  to  the  use  and  appli* 
cation  of  it  in  other  passages  of  the  sacred  records.  Pur- 
suing this  methqd,  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only  way  of 
finding  out  its  true  and  proper  meaning,  the  Author  of 
the  Dissertation  now  referred  to,  could  di^over  no  good 

c  2  reason 

^  So  said  one  thoroughly  scquainted  with  it.  See  an  admirable  "  Le(» 
ter  OQ  the  Use  of  the  Hebrew  Lang|]age>*'  which  the  writer  thus  intro* 
duces :«-i^*' You  will  want  little  persuasion  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
'<  Language,  when  you  know  how  valuable  it  is  in  itself>  and  what  help 
«<  you  will  find  from  the  use  of  it  in  your  other  studies ;  for  it  will  be  of 
*'  service  to  you  as  a  critic,  a  mythologist,  an  antiquarian,  a  philosopher, 
'«  and  a  divine."  See  the  works  of  the  Rev.  William  Jones,  M.  A*  F.  B.  S. 
volmnt  H^  page  225^  &c. 
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reason  for  asagning  to  the  words  of  the  prophecy  the 
idea  of  power  and  authority,  conveyed  by  the  terms 
sceptre  and  laiogiver  ;  and,  if  the  sense  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  history  and  matter  of  fact,  he  was  able  to  shew 
that  the  temporal  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  began  only 
with  David,  ended  with  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  after 
which,  though  the  royal  line  ofDavid  was  still  preserved, 
yet  did  his  descendants  never  enjoy  nor  lay  claim  to  any 
thing  like  temporal  sovereignty.  All  that  the  inspired 
patriarch  -  had  in  his  view,  and  all  that  his  sublime  Ian- 
guage  announced,  when  explained  by  other  passages  of 
scripture,  and  properly  understood,  is  plainly  this,  that 
*'  the  Triheship  should  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a 
'*  lyplfier  from  between  his  feet,  or  from  among  his 
^'  descendants,  till  Shiloh  (the  Messiah)  should  come, 
**  and  till  the  gathering  of  the  peoples  should  be  to  bim  :" 
that  is,  in  other  words,  Judah  should  not  cease  to  be  a 
tribe,  his  rod,  or  emblem  of  tribeship,  should  not  be  lost, 
neither  should  he  want  a  h/pifier,  or  be  deprived  of  the 
worship  in  God's  holy  place,  with  all  its  mystical  rites, 
and  6gurative  instirutions,  till  the  Messiah  should  come, 
and  people  of  all  kindreds,  nations,  and  languages  be 
gathered  to  him.  Then  indeed  were  Judah 's  privileges 
all  to  cease :  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  his 
descendants  would  no  longer  be  able  to  shew  themselves 
a  distinct  and  separate  tribe;  their  temple  would  be 
laid  in  the  dust,  with  all  the  types  and  shadows  which 
its  services  exhibited  j  for  now  Shiloh  himself,  the  typified 
One^  -was  come ;  the  promise  made  to  Judah,  by  the 
mouth  of  his  father  Jacob,  was  now  literally  and  exactly 
fulfilled,  and  tl)e  Qod  of  Istael  was  no  longer  under  o- 

bligation 
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bligation  to  take  care  of  that  once  elect,  but  now  apostate 
race.  To  deduce  all  this  from  the  beautifully  expre^ive 
language  of  scripture,  was  the  design  of  Mr.  Skinner's 
excellent  Dissertation  on  Jacobs  prophecy;  a  design 
highly  approved  by  the  teamed  Dn  Sherlock,  then  Bi- 
shop of  London,  and  by  other  biblical  critics  of  acknow- 
ledged eminence* 

It;  was  several  years  after  the  appearance  of  his  ^^  Dis« 
sertation  on  Jacob's  Prophecy,"  before  Mr  Skinner  had 
occasion  to  offer  any  ferther  specimen  of  his  literary  la« 
bours  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  His  mind  however  was 
still  employed  in  some  one  branch  or  other  of  theological 
research.  The  reader  of  this  account  will  readily  excuse 
a  short  digression  from  its  main  design,  to  exhibit  an  in- 
stance of  paternal  solicitude,  displaying  at  the  same  time 
a  proof  of  Mr.  Skinner's  taste  and  skill  in  lyric  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  professional  knowledge. 
His  eldest  son  was  bred  in  the  seafaring  line,  and  after- 
wards settled  as  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  suf- 
fered severely  by  the  American  rebellion ;  his  second 
son,  having  in  the  year  1761,  completed  his  studies  at 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  was  employed,  for  two 
years  after,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  a  GentlemanVscm 
near  Stirling,  *  where  he  received  from  his  father,  the 
following  Sapphic  Ode,  written  in  December  1761^  and 
conveying  a  most  pleasing  picture  ;— 

AD  FILIUM  SUUM  APUD  BANNOCKBURN. 

Quam  sibi  vellet  tibi  dat  salutem 
Corde  devinctus  Pater,  ac  amoris 

Pleout 
♦  Mr.  Patcrson,  grandson  lo  Sir  Hugh  Patcrson  of  Bannockburii, 
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Flenus  in  qualem  booa  ml  dedenut 
Nuiuina  prolem. 

Quain  in  campis  modo  Iranfretanis 
Brumi  lit ;  Tu  nunc  quid  ag'n,  studesve ; 
Mu»  pcrquirit,  Tarioi  doccri 

Heic  furit  nimbii  pluriosui  Autter 
Sxvus  ut  nuDquam,  in  vetulas,  ovnque, 
£t  Bunul  nigrti  madc&cliu  alu 
Irabribus  £un». 

Me  dwni  totis  triduis  reclusum 
iDtcr  ancUlai  quer  jlum  canom 
I^nguidiu  toqior  pmnit,  et  pererraDs 
Lumina  lomniu. 

Hinc  sedM,  ridctque  operosa  conjux, 
lode  reloca  digitii  puf  Ux, 
Me  tenet  mfillii  gratido  (lupentem 
Corde  cathedia. 

Periego  bterdum,  timulacreditmen). 
Sire  quz  ritum  moveant  faceta, 
SiTC  que  sacri  refersnt  Poete 
Canqhia  dotocb. 

'Nunc  et  ianvi  p«cude(  equocque. 
Nunc  per  agrcitea  Tagor,  et  poludes. 
Rite  qux  debet  populo  mtniiiruis 
Jura  sacerdos. 

At  tibi  cuirunt  hilam  et  albi 
Temporis  fluxu*.  tibi  floret  annuls 
Te  decet  riius  levis,  et  venusia 
Fronte  juvenlat. 

Forle  miTcris  lyricl  moventeni 
Canniois  pleclro  leviora  Patrem, 
Talibus  Tonan  nimium  jocantem 
Crtera  pipum. 

Fone  me  lata*  ubi  tendit  agros 
Feni]is  frugum  Budianxa  tellu;, 
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Pone  me  pulsant  ubi  nigra  Thulet 
littora  fluctus. 

Laetus  et  duro  vacuus  dolore 
Taedium  sere  peragam  senectae 
Musa  dum  solvat  tetricas  jocoso 
Carmine  curas. 

Knowing  that  his  son  was  now  devoting  all  the  time^ 
that  could  be  spared  from  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  the 
prosecution  of  those  studies  which  might  fit  him  for  the 
service  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Skinner  sent  him  the  follow- 
ing  directions  on  that  subject,  as  extracted  from  a  letter 
written  in  May  1 762 ;  ^'  Your  course  of  divinity  read- 
ing, I  presume,  is  under  the  Bishop's  *  management, 
and  consequently  b  in  good  hands.  Tou  will  find  it 
very  amusing,  as  well  as  edifying,  to  observe,  as  you 
go  along,  the  various  characters  of  the  Fathers,  and 
the  different  constitutions  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  I  do  not  pretend  to  a  very  extensive  reading  of 
<^  the  Fathers  in  their  own  writings,  and  yet  1  think  I 
**  have  a  pretty  clear  notion  of  the  several  turns  of  ge« 
^^  nitts  and  disposition,  by  which  they  were  distinguished* 
^'  From  this  it  is,  that  I  am  fondest  of  Ghrysostom  a^ 
^^  mong  the  Greeks,  and  of  Ambrose  among  the  Latins. 
*<  I  know  that  Augustine  is  generally  reckoned  the  onk 
«<  cle ; — but  I  think  he  rather  wrote  too  much,  and  was 
^  too  universally  engaged  in  controversy.  Tou  will 
^<  find  this  a  pretty  good  method  of  acquiring  a  general 
'^'  notion  of  church  history,  to  draw  comparisons,  and 
^^  thereby,  learn  to  form  characters  of  the  several  Fa- 

**  thers; 

*  The  worthy  and  learned  Bishop  Alexander/  then  residing  at  Alloa, 
not  hit  dbtaat  from  Bannockbyrp. 
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thers ;  by  which  you  will  be  able  to  discover  what  th^ 


^^  advance,  as  narrators  of  facts,  and  what  they  say,  as 
**  following  the  bent  of  their  own  natural  tempers  and 


turns  of  mind.  Thus  in  Basil  and  Terom,  it  is  easy  to 
discover  a  sort  of  morose  austerity,  which  leads  them 
^^  to  speak  so  much  in  favour  of  a  recluse  or  monastic 
*•  life.  In  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a  talent  for  poetic  elo- 
**  quence  draws  from  him  many  rhetorical  flourishes, 
**  which  have,  in  after  times,  been  interpreted  into  doc- 
*'  trines.  I  need  not  be  more  particular.  It  is  making 
*^  distinctions  of  this  nature  that  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
*'  lighten  and  recommend  the  reading  of  Church  History, 
**  which  otherwise  is  but  a  dry  and  burdensome  study. 
*'  And  be  sure  always  carefully  to  keep  an  eye  over  the 
**  Bishops  of  Rome,  by  which  you  will  be  able  to  mark 
"  the  various  steps  whereby,  and  the  long  course  of 
*^  time  wherein,  their  stupendous  fabric  of  universal  su- 
**  premacy  was  reared  to  its  greatest  height.'* 

These  were  excellent  advices  to  a  young  examiner  of 
the  old  ecclesiastical  records ;  and  a  short  extract  from 
another  letter  will  shew  that  the  writer  looked  still  far* 
ther  back,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing  conclusions 
equally  sound  and  instructive,  from  records  of  a  much 
older  date.  In  February  1763,  he  writes  to  his  son 
thus  ; — ^^  You  will  wish  to  know,  perhaps,  how  I  have 
**  been  spending  part  of  this  dreary  winter:  why,  I  have 
**  been  reading  Rollings  Ancient  Histoty^  Prideaux^s 
*^  Connection^  $(c,  reading  them  for  a  second  lime ;  and 
*'  the  more  I  renew  my  acquaintance  with  these  old 
*'  heathen  times,  I  am  brought  still  more  to  value  the 
^*  antiquity   of  the   Old  Testament  Scripture  History, 

"  which. 
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which^  through  a  su(xession  of  about  three  thousand 
years,  ends  where  the  earliest  of  the  heathens  (Hero* 
dotus)  only  begins.  Thus  I  can  easily  discover  that 
wisdom  (commonly  called  Philosophy),  which,  for  so 
many  ages,  was  so  little  heard  of  among  the  unenlight« 
ened  nations,  breaking  out  into  a  kind  of  dawn  about 
the  time  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  conquests  had  made 
the  world  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  sages.  Till 
then,  paganism  had  heard  of  an  Orpheus,  of  a  Ho* 
mer,  of  a  Hesibd,  and  such  like,  who  perhaps  were 
philosop/iers^  and  perhaps  were  little  more  than  com- 
mon ballad  singers.  But  now,  about  the  time  of  the 
^*  Jewbh  captivity,  appeared  Pythagoras,  Thales,  Solon, 
^^  Zoroaster,  these  heroes  of  heathen  philosophy ;  whose 
^^  successors  were  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  &c.  Does 
^^  not  this  plainly  shew,  that  their  superior  knowledge 
'^  came,  somehow  or  other,  from  or  by  the  Jews,  as 
^*  theirs  came  from  Moses,  and  his  from  God?  If  so^ 
^^  where  is  the  light  of  nature,  that  idol  of  the  present 
^^  age?  Where  the  ground  for  boastmg  so  much  of 
**  heathen  morality?*' 

Such  were  his  reflections  on  the  ancient  state  of  the 
heathen  nadons,  as  exhibited  in  the  only  records  which 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  credit,  and  which,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  bear  ample  testimony,  not  only  to  the 
truth,  but  also  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  Mosaic 
liistory,  and  of  the  other  inspired  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament.  But  while  Mr  Skinner  was  thus  filling  up 
the  few  vacant  hours,  which  could  be  afforded  from  the 
dudes  of  a  laborious  charge,  in  surveying  the  oeconomy 
of  divine  grace,  and  the  various  circumstances  of  tho 

D  church 
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<*  ny  welUmeamng,  though  misinformed  people.  Those 
**  pleas  are  founded  on  general  principles,  quite  foreign 
*'  to  the  secret  but  attested  circumstances  of  the  sect  in 
particular,  in  favour  of  whom  they  have  been  urged  ; 
and,  hence,  through  unavoidable  ignorance  of  £acts, 
**  have  hitherto  met  with  too  great  a  share  of  attention, 
*^  in  proportion  to  the  too  hastily  approved  merit  and 
*^  justice  of  their  application ;  of  the  fellaciousncss  of 
which  application  every  one  could  not  form  a  true 
judgment,  by  reason  that  the  heterodox  notions  and  ir- 
regular practices,  in  respect'  both  of  politics  and  reli- 
gion, peculiar  to  this  party,  and  invalidating  all  their 
**  claims,  have  not  been  so  generally  known  and  advert- 
ed  to /as  they  ought  to  have  been.  This  too  general 
and  obvious  a  danger  has  induced  me  to  set,  in  as  just 
a  light  as  I  could,  those  great  lines  of  truth,  political 
and  religious,  to  which  the  foundation -principles  or 
ground- work  supporting  the  above  mentioned  pleas« 
xurgod  by  the  misinformed  advocates  for  the  anti*revo- 
^*  lutional  party,  run  palpably  contrary ;  as  the  most 
^*  effectual  method  I  know  to  silence  all  clamours  and 
^*  disputes  upon  this  subject." 

From  such  an  introduction  as  is  contained  in  these 
three  curiously  constructed  sentences,  the  reader  might 
easily  infer  what  a  labyrinth  of  confusion  he  would  have 
to  encounter,  if  he  should  summon  up  resolution  enough 
to  wade  through  three  hundred  pages  of  the  same  jumble 
of  silly  impertinent  accusation,  thrown  into  all  the  wild 
ridiculous  shapes  which  a  perverted  fancy,  aided  by  a 
malevolent  disposition,  was  able  to  invent.  When  this 
farrago  of  absurdity  and*  arrogance  was  announced  as  a 
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\vork  to  be  sold  at  the  printers'  shops  in  London  and  E« 
dinburgh^  though  some  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  un^ 
worthy  of  any  thing  like  public  notice,  apd  ought  to  b6 
allowed  to  sink  privately  into  contempt,  others  argued 
from  the  common  observation,  that  when  a  book  of  con« 
troversy  is  not  answered,  its  friends  and  favourers  are 
apt  to  indulge  the  flattering  idea  of  its  being  unanswerable. 
Lest  any  such  opinion  should  be  formed  of  this  strange 
production  of  the  **  Minister  to  tlie  authorised  Episcopal 
congregation  in  Brechiny*  there  was  published,  soon  af- 
ter, **  a  Letter  to  Norman  Sievewright,  M.  A.  in  vindi- 
*^  cation  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy  of  Scotland,  from  his 
*'  charge  of  Innovations  in  Politics  and  JR.eligion.**     Of 
this  letter,  Mr.  Skinner  was  known  to  be  the  Author, 
although,  for  obvious  reasons,  he  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent  to  give  his  name  to  a  man,  who  had  issued  a  general, 
information  against  all  the  Nonjuring  Episcopal  Clergy 
in  Scotland,  as  a  warning  to  the  public  prosecutor  to  do 
his  duty,  and  put  a  stop  to  what  this  zealous  informer 
calls  *^  the  career  of  those  pretended  ministers,  from 
whose  unwearied  industry  in  keeping  up  a  succesdon 
in  open  defiance  of  law  ecclesiastical  as  welt  as  civil, 
"  great  hurt  may  possibly  ensue  some  time  or  other  to  the 
^^  interests  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  private  misinformed 
**  individuals.'' 

It  is  now  full  forty  years  since  this  alarming  predictioa 
was  published,  and  wc  may  venture  to  assert  that  it  would 
puzzle  the  prophet,  were  he  yet  alive,  to  point  out  any 
hurt,  much^more,  any  ;;/yy//  hurt  that  has  ensued  to  the 
interests  either  of  the  public,  or  of  private  individuals, 
from  the  continuance  of  that  Episcopal  succession  which 

he. 
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hf ,  good  man !  was  so  anxious  to  see  exdnguidied.     Yet 
this  same  sagacbus  Seer  was  enabled,  as  he  says  himself, 
*^  to  clear,  up  another  difficulty/'    which,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  work,  he  thus  describes,  with  a  pene- 
tration and  precision,  respecting  the  ways  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, peculiar  to  himself; — ^^  It  was  once  thought  a  great 
*^  hardship,''  says  this  ingenious  casuist,  ^^  that  candi* 
*'  dates  for  holy  orders  in  Scotland  should  be  obliged, 
^'  before  they  can  have  a  title  to  the  privileges  of  law,  to 
^*  procure  ordination  at  the  hands  of  either  an  English 
^*  or  Irish  Bishop.    But  the  necessity  of  this  measure 
^^  (prescribed  in  the   1 746  and    1 748  by  the  wisdom 
<*  of  our  Legislature,  to  prevent  the  most  distant  occa^ 
*^  non  of  keeping  up  a  spirit  of  rebellion  in  the  nadon), 
^^  though  at  that  time  not  generally  known  to  men,  yet 
^^  lay  naked  and  open  to  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God,  who 
^^  will  not  suffer  imposture  to  pass  undiscovered,  and 
^^  who  well  knew  that  they,  who  at  that  time  called 
^^  themselves  Bishops  in  Scotland,  and  acted  authorita* 
^^  tively  as  such^  had  corrupted  the  truth,  both  by  their 
<<  unconstitutional  politics,  and  their  unscriptural  inno- 
^  vations  in  point  of  doctrine  and  worship,  and  had, 
^^  through  their  flagrant  irregularities,  forfeited  all  cano* 
*^  nical  title  to  an  episcopal  character.     For  which  rea- 
*'  sons  the  Divine  Providence  permitted  a  just  and  legal 
*«  prohibition  to  pass  upon  their  irregular  and  uncanoni- 
**  cal  orders.*^    Did  ever  the  folly  of  man  hazard  a  more 
presumptuous  interpretation  of  the  ways  of  God  ?  Can 
human  arrogance  be  more  daringly  displayed  than  in  thus 
pretending,  with  such  positive  assurance,  to  assign  the  rea- 
sons on  which  are  founded  the  proceedings  and  permis- 
sions 
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sions  of  Divine  Providence  ?  What  ^^  lay  naked  and  open 
^^  to  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God/'  at  the  time  when  this 
bold  appeal  was  made  to  his  omniscience,  must  be  equally 
open  and  obvious  to  it  now,  and  yet  the  measure,  which  was 
then  to  prevent  ^^  imposture  from  passing  undiscovered,*' 
has  been  since  completely  set  aside  *^  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
Legislature,^'  and  those  same  ^'  irregular  and  uncano- 
nical  orders,''  upon  which,  according  to  Mr.  Sieve*^ 
Wright,  •*  Divine  Providence  permitted  a  jiist  and  legal 
"  prohibition  to  pass  in  the  years  1746  and  1748,"  re* 
ceived,  by  the  same  permission,  in  the  year  1 792,  ^<  a 
**  just  and  legaV^  loleration^  and  have  now  authority^  e- 
qual  at  least  to  that  which,  in  the  year  1 767,  constituted 
**  the  authorized  Episcopal  Congregation  in  Brechin.** 
This  would  seem  to  indicate,  that  Providence  had  permit- 
ted our  Legislature  to  see  the  needless  severity  and  bad 
policy  of  the  former  prohibition,  and  therefore  to  exer- 
cise its  wisdom  in  removing  such  an  odious  and  unneces- 
sary mark  of  distinction  among  British  subjects. 

From  these  few  specimens  of  the  matter  and  manner 
of  Mr  Sievewright's  *^  Preservatii^Cy'  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed  that  Mr  Skinner  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
framing  his  answer,  and  vindicating  the  Episcopal  Clergy 
of  Scotland  from  such  a  silly  charge  of  ^^  innovations  in 
politics  and  religion ;"  a  charge  which  carries  its  own  re- 
futation in  the  absurdity  of  its  title,  especmlly  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  politics.  For,  as  Mr  Skinner  justly  observes, 
^  The  charge  against  us  on  chat  head  used  to  be,  that 
*<  we  foolishly  adhered  to  an  old  exploded  system  of  po« 
^  litical  principles.  Old  notions.  Sir,  may  be  errors, 
^  may  be  heresies,  if  you  please,  but  they  cannot,  one 

"  should 
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**  should  think,  in  propriety  of  language,  be  called  inno'- 
**  vat  ions.  Even  as  to  rctigioHj  which,  out  of  your  deep 
^^  regard  to  it,  you  always  place  behind  poliltcsj  let  the 
*^  designation  you  take  to  yourself  testify  where  the  sus- 
*•  picion  of  innovation  will  appear  to  lie  :  "  a  Presbyter^* 
**  (you  call  yourself)  **  of  the  communiun  qf  the  Church 
**  of  England  J  as  by  laze  established^  and  Minister  to  the 
*'  authorized  Episcopal  Congregation  in  Brechin.^^  This 
*•  is  pompous  indeed,  but  is  it  not  new  ?  When  or  where, 
*'  in  what  records,  in  what  part  of  the  church,  did  you 
**  ever  find  any  thing  like  it  ?  You  were  born  and  or- 
dained, you  reside  and  officiate  within  Britain ;  yet 
you  do  not  tell  us  (it  would  seem  you  cannot  tell  us) 
what  part  of  Britain,  whether  England  or  Scotland^ 
««  you  are  a  Presbyter  of.  Strangers  indeed,  (were  any 
•'  such  to  read  your  book)  might,  from  your  narration, 
^'  imagine  Brechin  to  be  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Elngland, 
**  but  natives  will  not  be  so  imposed  on.  However,  it 
seems  you  have  some  connexion  with  Brechin.  You 
are  Minister  to  the  authorized  Episcopal  Congregation 
•*  there.  What  is  an  Episcopal  Congregation,  Sir  ?  The 
**  old  notion  (whether  right  or  wrong)  was,  a  congre- 
gation under  a  Bishop.  If  so,  tell  us  (pray  do),  what 
Bishop  your  Brechin  congregation  is  under  j  and  who 
authorized  this  Episcopal  Congregation  ?*' 
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It  was  in  this  sharp  and  pointed  manner  that  Mr  Skinner 
began  his  refutation  of  the  charge  of  novelty  in  their  re- 
ligious principles,  brought  against  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Clergy ;  and  when  he  came  to  that  part  of  his  adversary's 
book,  which  represents  certain  practices  or  opinions  of 
these  clergy,  under  the  contemptuous  title  of  usages^  as 

inno-^ 
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inn&oations  also,  the  absurdity  of  giving  them  this  appel- 
lation was  sufficiently  exposed  by  barely  remarking,  ^*  that 
these  very  usages,  so  bitterly  railed  against  by  a  pres** 
byter  of  the  communion'  of  the  church  of  England, 
'  were  once  the  settled,  uniform,  authorised  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  church  of  England  herself,  and  that  too 
after  her  reformation  from  poperyJ*  •  Affecting, 
therefore,  to  stigmatize  them  as  innovations^  could  pro- 
ceed only  from  that  deep  rooted  prejudice,  which  could 
dictate  the  following  threat  against  the  obnoxious  usagers^ 
that,  though  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  exe- 
cuted in  rigour  at  present,  yet  the  time  may  possibly 
be  (if  they  do  not  cimeously  prevent  it  by  returning  to 
their  duty,  as  here  plainly  recommended  to  them)  when 
**  even  a  Protestant  Administration  may  be  provoked 
to  inflict  just  and  legal  punishment  upon  those,  whom 
roval  mercy  and  indulgence  cannot  reclaim."  To  such 
an  awful  warning,  the  reply  was  shortly  this.  **  We  do 
"  lie  at  merci)  indeed ;  but  it  is  (next  to  the  tjiercy  of 
^  Him  whose  mercies  are  over  all  his  works)  at  the  mer- 
cy of  one  who  has.  In  many  instances,  already  display- 
ed gracious  manifestations  of  an  indulgent  heart,  and 
*^  whose  wisdom  will  always  direct  him  when  to  nunishy 
**  and  when  to  shew  merci/j  without  consulting  you,  ot 
^^  such  as  you,  upon  the  subject*  And  if  the  inscrutable 
"  will  of  heaven  should  at  any  time  permit  even  a  protest 

£  "  tajit 


*  See  this  point  fully  established,  and  other  important  matters  connect^ 
ed  with  it  clearly  illustrated,  in  a  new  edition  of  «'  The  Office  for  the  Sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  Holy  Communion,  according  to  the 
use  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation 
&c.  by  the  Rev.  John  Skinner,  A.  M."  grandson  of  the  person  whose  life 
js  here  recorded. 
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<^  tant  adminislratwn  to  lay  th^  rod  of  aflUction^  uppo 
<^  us,  which,  we  flatter  ourselves,  your  uiK^^M^aiCtemlic 
^^  mcinuations  will  never  ipfluence  tbein  19  4<7^  we  1:^ 
^'  rest  ourselves  upon  the  old  consolatory  Ql^servatioii  of 
^^  the  royal  psalmist.  It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  L&rd^ 
'  *^  than  to  put  any  confidence  in  primes.*^  With  such 
pious  sentiments  as  these  did  Mr  Skinner  wind  up  his 
littk  work  in  vindication  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Clergy, 
which,  had  it  got  justice  in  the  printing  ajid  cofrecdoa  of 
the  press,  *  woukl  probably  have  found  its  w^y  into 
better  company,  than  what  from  its  outward  apjpearance 
seemed  ta  be  fit  for  it,  and  thus  have  met  with  the  appro- 
batibn  which  it  deserved,  from  the  soundness  of  its  rea- 
soning^ the  singular  humour  displayed  in  its  coBsposid^n, 
and  the  forcible,  poignant  manner,  in  which  its  arguments 
are  applied  to  the  purpose  intended  by  them. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Mr  Sievewright's  silly 
pamphlet,  a  publication  was  announced  of  a  very  differ* 
ent  character,  Pr  Seattle's  celebrated  ^'  Essay  on  the  Na- 
ture and  Immutability  of  Truth,  in  opposition  to  Sophistry 
and  Scepticism/'  This  proved  to  be  a  work  of  great 
popularity,  and  had  ih.e  highest  encomiums  bestowed  on  it 
by  many  eminent  writers.  Mr  Skinner  was  a  man  who  on 
such  occasions  always  thought  for  himself,  and  never 
allowed  his  opinion  to  be  swayed  by  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  or  his  sentiments  to  be  shaken  by  the  torrent  of  po- 
pular applause.  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  some  parts 
of  this  ingenious,  and  on  the  whole,  justly  admired  Essay, 

such 

*  It  Iras  printed  on  a  coarse  paper,  and  in  a  very  slovenly  incorrect 
manner,  by  F.  Douglas,  then  ^  Printer  in  Aberdeen." 
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such  a  weak^  imperfect  description  of  Truths  and  such  a 
precarious  uncertain  standard  established  for  examining 
and  judging  of  it,  as  the  enemies  of  divine  or  revealed 
truth  would  gladly  lay  hold  of,  for  covering  their  igtio- 
ranee  of  it,  and  excusing  their  scepticism  with  regard  to 
it.  Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  he  was  at  the  pains 
to  draw  up  two  pretty  long  letters  on  the  subject,  addres- 
sed to  a  friend  who  wished  to  know  his  opinion  of  the 
fbanner^  in  which  Dr  Beatde  had  executed  his  very  ela- 
borate work  on  the  **  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth/' 

In  the  first  of  these  letters,  after  making  some  apology 
for  the  boldness  of  his  undertaking,  the  subject  is  thus 
introduced.-— ^^  I  am  indeed  disappointed  in  not  meeting 
with  the  satisfiatction  I  was  led  to  expect  from  the  perusal 
of  this  much  extolled  ''  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Inmiu- 
•'  tability  of  Truth/*  For  does  not  the  very  title  pro- 
mise us  something  like  a  clear  definition  of  ^'  what  is 
truth  ?''  Yet  the  first  thing  we  meet  with,  after  the  ge- 
neral divisbn  of  his  subjept,  and  a  few  remarks  on  the 
standard  of  truth,  is  an  investigation  ^^  of  the  perception 
of  truth  in  general,'*  which  terminates  in  establishing  this 
as  the  grand  object  of  his  research,  that  ^^  Common 
Sense  i^  the  Standard  of  Truth.  But  ought  not  the  nam 
tvre  of  a  thing  to  be  first  described,  in  a  philosophical 
discussion,  before  we  proceed  to  consider  our  perception 
of  it,  or  the  standard  by  which  we  are  to  examine  it  ? — 
The  word  Truth  carries  along  with  it  an  idea  so  sacred 
and  solemn,  as  might  well  have  merited  a  little  more  at« 
tention  than  barely  telling  us,  that  '^  truth  is  that,  which  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  determines  us  to  believe,-  and 
falsehood  is  that,  which  the  constitution  of  our  nature  deter- 

s  2  mines 
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mines  us  to  disbelieve/'     Yet  the  Doctor  soon  after  ac- 
knowledges, that  ^^  we  often  believe  what  we  afterwards 
find  to  be  false,  but  while  belief  continues,  we  think  it 
true."    Now  I  would  ask,  whether  this  be  a  description 
of  truth  ?    It  may  be  what  he  calls  it,  ^^  expressing  his 
thoughts  more  shortly  and  more  clearly,''  but  I  question 
much  if  it  can  be  called  instructing  his  readers,  or  clear* 
ing  up  to  them  the  real  nature  of  truth.     If  what  I  believe 
be  truth  only  because,  and  as  long  as,  I  chink  it  true ;  and, 
if  it  be  supposable  that  my  belief  may  alter,  this  makes 
truth  to  be  liable  to  alteration,  and  not  to  be  that  ^^  fixed, 
unchangeable,  and  eternal  something,"  which  he  had  told 
us  before  it  seems  to  be  thought  by  all  mankind.     I  know 
he  will  not  allow  this  consequence,  but  his  way  of  accoun- 
ting for  truth  seems  to  lead  to  it.     And  if  this  be  all  that 
he  means  by  making  common  sense  the  standard  of  truth j 
I  hardly  think,  that  any  person  ever  did,  or  ever  will  dis- 
pute with  him  about  it.    Nature  determines  us  to  believe 
a  thing  as  frue^  and  to  disbelieve  a  thing  zstalse.     But  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  what  we  believe  is  truttt^ 
and  what  "we  disbelieve  \s  falsehood.     If  truth  have  a  real 
existence,  it  does  not  depend  on  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  nor  on  our  perception  of  it.     An  attachment  to 
truth  may  be  in  our  nature,  but  we  may  be  mistaken  in 
the  object  of  that  attachment.     The  realitij  subsists  in, 
and  of  itself ;  and  it  is   the  constitution  of  our  nature 
to  seek  after  it,  if  poss/blj/  ive  mayjlnd  it.    Yet  our  au- 
thor's laying  it  down  as  certain,  that  common  seiue  is  the 
standard  of  truth,  and  his  argumentations,  both  in  proof 
and  in  consequence  of  this  proposition,  will,  I  suspect,  be 
considered  by  many,  as  tending  to  lessen  the  real  intrin- 
sic value  of  truth,  by  bringing  it  down  to  the  level  of 

our 
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our  variable,  I  may  even  say  fallible,  capacities.  The 
common  notion  of  a  standard^  is  something  to  try  some 
other  thing  by  ;  and  consequently  as  the  standard  must 
be  more  certain  than  the  thing  to  be  tried  by  it,  the  appli- 
cation of  this  to  tnifli  has  rather  an  awkward  appearance, 
and  seems  to  raise  or  leave  difficulties  in  the  mind,  which 
a  philosopher  should  have  endeavoured  to  guard  against. 

^<  Dr  Seattle,  I  find*  is  at  great  pains  to  distinguish  and 
ascertain  the  separate  provinces  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  and  to  shew  how  much  the  preference  is  due 
to  the  latter.  **  It  were  well,"  he  says,  •  **  for  us,  on 
many  occasions,  if  we  laid  our  systems  aside,  and  were 
more  attentive  in  observing  these  impulses  of  nature, 
in  which  reason  has  no  part."  And  again  he  tells  us,  f 
^^  that  all  sound  reasoning  must  ultimately  rest  on  the 
principles  of  common  sense,  and  consequently,  that  com- 
nion  sense  is  the  ultimate  >udge  of  truth,  to  which  rea- 
son must  continually  act  in  subordination }"  for,  as  he 
afterwards  adds,  {  *^  when  reason  invades  the  rights  of 
common  sense,  and  presumes  to  arraign  the  authority 
by  which  she  herself  acts,  nonsense  and  confusion  must 
of  necessity  ensue — philosophy  will  grow  contemptible, 
and  its  adherents — all  the  world  will  think  them  down- 
right fools."  This,  you  will  own,  is  humbling  reason 
with  a  witness,  and  I  am  far  from  being  offended  at 
it.  I  had  long  thought  that  reason  took  rather  too  much 
upon  her,  and  pretended  to  a  self-sufficiency  to  which  she 
had  no  title.  I  had  seen  her  meddling  in,  and  assuming 
a  dictatorial  power,  over  matters  which  did  not  at  all 

be^ 
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belong  to  her  cognizance;  and  I  much  irished  that 
some  able  hand  would  bring  her  down,  and  toch  her 
better  manners.  Yet  I  do  not  see  why  common  stnse 
should  be  thus  set  over  her  head»  and  clothed  with  the 
pompous  privileges  of  judgment^  and  rights,  and  autho> 
rity,  and  what  not.  This  seems  to  be  leaving  us  much 
where  we  were,  and  is  only  setting  up  one  pretender 
hi  place  of  another.  Could  not  a  philosopher  have  dis* 
covered^  or  invented  some  other  principle,  or  quality,  or 
power,  or  faculty,  to  have  been  invested  with  this  ab- 
solute sovereignty,  or  at  least  to  have  shared  with  com-' 
mon  sense  in  the  subjugation  of  refractory  reason  ?  Per- 
haps some  such  thing  might  be  named,  which  by  many 
would  be  thought  to  have  as  just  a  claim,  and  upon  trbl 
would  be  found  to  bid  as  fair  for  properly  exercising  this 
great  office,  as  common  sense  can  be  proved,  or  has  been 
found,  to  do.  For,  after  all,  what  if  it  shall  be  said  or 
thought  that  reason  and  common  sense  are  but  different 
names  for  the  same  thing,  or  at  most  but  different  mo- 
difications of  the  same  power  ?  No  :  our  author  as- 
sures us,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  reason  and 
common  sense,  and  after  mentioning  four  several  senses 
put  upon  the  word  reason^  and  fixing  on  that  which  he 
finds  most  suitable  to  his  own  plan ;  he  then  describes 
common  sense  as  •*  signifying  that  power  of  the  mind, 
*'  which  perceives  truth,  or  commands  belief,  not  by 
"  progressive  argumentation,  but  by  an  instantaneous, 
^'  insdnctive,  and  irresistible  impulse,  derived  neither 
«  from  education  nor  from  habit,  but  from  nature  act- 
•*  ing  independently  on  our  will,  whenever  its  object  is 
«<  presented,  according  to  an  established  law,  and  there- 
**  fore  properly  called  senscj  and  acting  in  a  similar  man- 

*'  ner 
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^*  ner  upon  all,  or  at  least  upon  a  great  majority  of  man- 
*^  kind)  and  therefore  properly  called  common  senyc.** 

**  Now  if  this  be  common  sense^  and  as  such  the  standard 
of  truth y  felt  only  by  a  great  majority  of  mankind,  may 
vre  not  ask.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  minority  ?  Have 
they  no  concern  in  truth,  or  are  they  to  be  allowed  no  feel- 
ings ?  If  their  feelings  are  only  different  from  those  of 
the  majority^  by  what  means  is  this  difference  to  be  de« 
termined,  and  the  standard  of  truth  to  be  adjusted  ?  To 
apply  this  case  to  myself;  If  I  have  feelings,  and  am  allow- 
ed to  rest  on  these  feelings  as  ultimate  and  decisive  judges, 
or  standards  of  truth,  then,  I  must  receive  as  truth 
whatever  these  feelings  intimate  to  me  as  such.  The 
next  man  will  be  in  the  same  situation,  and  if  his  feelings 
shall  differ  from  mine,  as  it  is  neither  impossible  nor  im- 
probable but  they  may,  his  notions  of  truth  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  mine,  and  yet  be  as  much  truth  to  him,  as 
mine  are  ta  me.  If  this  be  sophistry ^  it  is  common  sense 
that  lead$  to  it  \  if  it  be  scepticism ^  I  fear  it  will  be  found 
that  common  sense  countenances  it ;  I  mean  that  common 
sense  which  our  author  describes  as  *^  perceiving  truth, 
or  commanding  belief,  not  by  progressive  argumentation, 
but  by  an  instantaneous,  instinctive, « and  irresistible  im- 
pulse, derived  neither  from  education,  nor  from  habit^ 
but  from  nature/'  Now  if  this  impulse  be  irresistible, 
where  is  the  free  agency  of  man,  or  that  which  makes 
him  an  accountable  being?  Irresistibility,  wherever 
lodged,  destroys  this  freedom,  and  an  impulse,  clothed 
with  ^uch  invincible  power,  is  as  much  an  enemy  to 
it  as  fate  or  necessity,  or  any  other  supposed  or  suppose*^ 
able  thing  whatever.  The  deriving  this  irresistible  im- 
pulse 
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pulse  from  nature  is  another  proposition  which  I  cannot 
well  digest,  or  know  properly  how  to  understand.     Our 
Author  indeed  ascribes  it  to  that  "  infallibility'*  which  he 
thinks  nature  possesses ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
entertain  such  an  high  opinion  of  nature  as  this  amounts 
to,  and  so  far  from  thinking  her  infallible,  I  daily  see 
much  cause  to  suspect  that  she  herself  is  miserably  im- 
posed  on,  and  as  unhappily  imposes  on  her  pupils.     I 
know  there  are  laws  of  nature,  that  is,  in  my  sense  of 
them,  laws  imposed  upon  nature,  from  which,  of  herself, 
she  can  never  depart.     But  how  to  find  out  what  these 
laws  are,  is  the  difficulty.     Our  Author  has  told  us* 
that  ^'  of  these  laws  he  does  not  pretend  to  know  any 
thing,  except  so  far  as  they  seem  to  be  intimated  to  him 
by  his  own  feelings^  and  by  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
understanding.''     Yet  whence  that  understanding  arises, 
we  are  not  informed  ;  nothing  is  said  of  instruction  or 
education,  or  of  any  dependance  on  external  communis 
cation.     All  is  the  effect  of  his  own  internal  powers,  the 
entire  production  of  his  infallible  nature.    Formed  as  I 
am,  with  the  same  human  nature,  possessing  whatever 
intrinsic  powers  belong  to  it,  I  am  yet  conscious,  that  I 
owe  a  great  deal  to  education  of  some  kind  or  othen 
And  this  acknowledgement  I  am  not  ashamed  to  make, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  cry  that  has  been  raised  about  the 
prejudices  of  education.     The  Atheist  considers  the  be- 
lief of  a  God  as  solely  owing  to  the  prejudice  of  education, 
and  appeals  to  his  own  impartial  reason  and  infallible 
nature,  which  tell   him  there  is  no  such  being.     The 
Deist  savs  the  same  of  the  belief  of  a  revelation,  and 

wonders 
•  .  • 
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t^onders  that  men»  under  the  direction  oi  reason  and  nst* 
ture^  should  see  any  necessity  for  it.  All  this  serves  on^ 
ly  to  shew  that  there  may  be  bad  education,  which  is  in« 
deed  a  melancholy  truth,  and  has  been  long  felt  and  la^ 
mented.  But,  with  all  this  concesdon,  it  does  not  follow 
that  education  is  unnecessary,  or  nature  infallible.  Were 
the  case  really  so,  what  a  pity,  that  so  much  lime  should 
be  lost,  and  so  much  money  thrown  away  in  pursuit  o£ 
this  needless,  this  dangerous  things  Educadon  1  Js  it  noC 
surprising,  that  in  so  wise  a  nadon  as  this,  and  after  so 
many  repeated  warnings,  such  a  heavy  loss  has  never 
yet  been  adverted  to,  and  the  free*born  subjects  of  Bri« 
tain  delivered  from  the  servile  restraints  of  educadon,  and 
left  to  the  ^^  instincuve  impulses*'  of  infallible  nature  ?'* 

In  his  second  letter  on  the  ^*  Essay  on  Truth,'^  Mr« 
Skinner  called  his  friend's  attendon  to  that  part  of  the 
subject,  which  had  struck  very  forcibly  on  his  own  mind^ 
the  wonderful  veneration  expressed  for  the  characters 
and  opinions  of  some  of  the  ancient  pagan  philosophers^ 
particularly  those  of  Socrates  and  Aristode*  After  ad- 
verting to  Dr  Beatde's  fundamental  posidon,  that  ^^  all 
reasoning  terminates  in  first  principles,"  and  asking  a 
few  simple  questions  respecting  these  principles,  viz. 
^^  what  they  are,  and  how  or  whence  they  come  ?  Are 
they  self-evident,  and  all  equally  so,  and  in  all  mankind 
the  same  ?"  Mr  Skinner  thus  proceeds  ;— * 

*^  The  Doctor  refers  us  to  Aristotle  for  a  confirmation 
of  the  certainty  and  universality  of  first  principles.  But 
what  shall  be  said  if  Aristotle  s  authority  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted as  decisive  ?  For  who,  or  what  was  Aristotle  ?  a 
Pope  or  a  Ftophet  i  Did  he  invent  these  first  principles, 

#  Qt 
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or  did  he  find  them  ready  to  hb  hand  i  I  freely  admit, 

that  all  reasoning  must  be  founded  upon,  and  carried 

on  according  to  preliminaries  and  agreements  of  some 

sort  or  othen    But  the  quesdon  still  recurs.  What  is 

the  original  of  these  tilings  ?  The  Doctor  calls  them  prio* 

ciples  of  common  sense,  intuiuve  axioms,  truths  which 

are  clearly  and  certainly  perceived  by  all  men  without 

proof ;  in  a  word,  refers  all  to  the  power  of  the  mind, 

the  original  feelings  of  the  understanding,  and  oonse* 

quently  calls  them  first  principles,  as  if  they  were  first 

in  die  mind,  and  before  any  thing  else.    Indeed,  if  we 

could  discover  the  first  thought,  or  perception,  or  ope* 

riktion  of  the  mind,  such  a  thing  might  well  be  called  a 

.first  principle.    But  this,  I  may  confidently  say,  no  man 

will  pretend  to  discover.    The  first  discovery  we  can 

make  of  any  operation  of  the  mind  in  others,  or  can  re* 

member  of  that  nature  in  ourselves,  is,  I  presume,  long 

posterior  to  the  first  operation ;  so  cannot  properly  be 

said  to  constitute  a  first  principle.    Nay,  many,  if  not 

all  of  these  propositions,  which  philosophers  have  digni- 

fied  with  the  specious  tide  of  **  first  principles,'^  seem, 

by  the  date  of  their  appearance  in  the  minds  of  most 

people,    to  be  the  work  of  time,  and  to   have  been 

brought  into  the  mind  by  a  slow  and  gradiial  *progres8. 

No  doubt,  some  of  them  are  sooner  to  be  felt  or  met 

with  than  others,  according  to  their  importance,  or  other 

circumstances.     But  no  judgment  that  we  are  able  to 

form,  either  about  the  nature  or  operations  of  the  mind, 

can  warrant  our  ascribing  these  first  principles  to  the 

mind  itself,  or  to  any  power  that  the  mind  has  to  form 

them  originally  to,  or  in  itself. 
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M  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  to  shake  the  foundadon  of 
adcncey  or  undermine  the  strength  of  first  principles. 
It  is  the  origin  of  them  which  I  would  wish  to  see  rightly 
stated,  and  tbeir  meaning  traced  to  its  proper  source. 
A  first  principle,  as  I  understand  it,  is  something  band« 
ed  down,  received,  and  agreed  in  by  common  consent^ 
to  be  die  b^is  of,  and  introduction  to,  either  sound  rea^ 
soiling,  or  friendly  discourse,  or  philosophic  discussiOD  ; 
and  in  that  character  it  has  no  necessary  claim  to  self* 
evidence  in  thesis  as  the  schools  call  it,  but  only  in  htf* 
p9ihest\  noc  in  reality,  but  upon  supposition.  This  no- 
tion of  a  first  prmdple  seems  not  very  different  from  that 
which  Dr  Beattie  quotes  from  Aristotle,  ^'  that  except 
some  first  principles  be  taken  for  granted,  there  can  be 
neither  reason  nor  reasoning/^  Hb  other  great  favou-^ 
rite  Socrates  would  appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  o^ 
pmion.  All  his  discourses  are  founded  on  concessions 
of  this  kind,  still  referring  to  some  old  acknowledged 
principles  which  had  stood  prior  to  him,  not  upon  the 
feodng  of  self-evidence,  but  on  the  g^und  of  general 
consent,  md  supported,  as  it  were,  by  something  like 
traditiooary  revelation.  Tet  these  old  philoso|4^rs,  as  they 
are  called,  are  held  forth  by  some  as  the  great  enlighten^ 
ers  of  mankind,  and  being  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
their  own  age,  ought  to  be  the  admiration  of  ours.  It  is 
to  these  luminaries  of  the  world  that  we  are  directed  to 
kx>k  for  instruction,  especially  to  Socrates  and  Aristotle, 
who,  from  the  exaggerated  praise  bestowed  on  them, 
would  seem  to  have  reached  the  utmost  extent  of  human 
knowledge.  What  less  can  be  said  of  the  former,  whom 
we  find  our  Author  not  only  extolling  as  the  wisest,  the 
steadiest,  the  most  instructive,  and  the  most  consistent 
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of  men  in  his  life,  but  following  him  even  to  the  grave 
with  the  same,  if  not  a  more  extravagant  flight  of  pane- 
gyric ?  "  Few  men,'*  he  says,  **  have  shewn  so  firm  an 
attachment  to  truth,  as  to  lay  down  their  life  for  its  sake, 
yet  this  did  Socrates."  *  But  is  it  really  so,  that  Socrates 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  sake  of  truth  ?  His  history  is  re- 
corded by  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  others,  but  it  nowhere 
expressly  says  so.  The  man  was  indeed  unjustly  and 
violently  condemned,  and  so  were  many  of  the  most 
shining  characters  whom  the  little  factious  republic  of 
Athens  produced.  While  his  doctrine  was  new,  his 
countrymen  seem  to  have  been  charmed  with  him,  and 
flocked  to  bis  lectures  from  all  quarters.  This  appears 
to  have  been  their  national  character,  and  they  retained 
it  a  considerable  time ;  for  a  philosopher,  who  had  occa^ 
sion  to  converse  with  them  about  four  hundred  years  after 
Socrates,  tells  us  *^  that  the  Athenians  spent  their  time 
in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell  or  hear  some  nen^ 
thing.*'  t  Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  cause  of  their  first 
attachment  to  Socrates.  But  after  he  had  been  many 
years  among  them,  and  his  manner  of  teaching  was  be- 
come familiar  to  them,  the  tide  of  popularity  turned  a- 
gainst  him,  and,  from  being  the  idol  of  the  multitude,  he 
became  an  object  of  scorn  and  contempt  to  the  whole 
giddy  populace  of  Athens.  A  comic  writer  of  no  mean 
figure  found  an  interest  in  keeping  him  and  his  philoso- 
phy within  bounds,  and  a  provoked  Orator  invented  a 
malicious  calumny  to  destroy  a  poor  harmless  man.  It 
was  under  the  weight  of  these  combined  and  cruel  cir- 
cumstances that  Socrates  fell ;  fell  a  prey  to  malice  and 

phrenzy, 
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phrenzy,  to  the  vile  deniocratical  spirit  of  the  Atheniafls. 
It  was  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  the  humour 
of  the  people  that  cut  him  off,  without  regard  to  any 
connexion  between  his  doctrine  and  what  really  deserves 
to  be  called  "  Truth:' 

<^  Or  if  after  all  it  shall  still  be  said,  that  Socrates  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  ^*  sake  of  truth,'*  may  we  not  ask^ 
what  was  that  truth  for  which  Socrates  died  ?  Was  he  a 
martyr  for  endeavouring,  as  one,  who  really  suffered  for 
the  truth,  afterwards  endeavoured,  to  '*  turn  away  the 
people  of  Athens  from  superstitious  vanities,  to  serve  the 
living  God  V*  Yes,  it  will  be  said — Socrates  saw  through 
the  folly  of  their  ridiculous  system  of  theology,  and,  from 
his  zealous  attempts  to  get  it  reformed,  a  part  of  the  in« 
dictment  against  him  was,  *^  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
Deities  which  the  city  believed^  but  introduced  other  new 
Gods.'*  And  does  this  prove  that  what  he  endeavoured 
to  introduce  was  the  belief  of  the  true  God,  or  that  the 
cause  which  he  had  espoused  was  really  the  cause  of 
truth  ?  The  fooleries  indeed  of  the  pagan  rituals  had 
been  visible  to  many,  as  well  as  to  Socrates,  and  various 
schemes  of  reformation  had  been  tried.  But  compari- 
sons are  needless  ;  let  us  hear  his  own  account  of  the 
matter,  as  recorded  by  his  two  intimate  friends,  Plato, 
and  Xenophon.  They  tell  us,  that  when  he  was  brought 
before  the  Judges,  and  had  heard  the  accusation  laid 
agsdnst  him,  charging  him  with  what  his  enemies  called 
irreligion,  he  immediately,  and  with  a  peculiar  greatness 
of  mind,  stood  upon  his  defence.  And  in  what  way  ?  Did 
he  boldly  maintsun  the  new  doctrines  which  he  was  accused 
of  disseminating,  or  endeavour  to  assert  any  thing  like  a 
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refonnation  in  theology  ?  No :  he  dhrectly,  and  in  so 
many  words^  denies  the  charge,  ^^  I  woader^'^  he  saySy 
**how  Melitus  came  by  this  knowledge,  that,  as  he 
^*  saithy  I  do  not  worship  those  Gods  which  the  dty 
*'  worships.  Others  have  seen  me,  (and  so  might  Me- 
**  litus,  if  he  had  pleased)  sacrifice  at  common  festivals, 
^  on  the  public  altars.  How  do  I  introduce  new  Deiries, 
^^  when  I  profess  to  be  directed  in  all  my  actions  by 
^  the  voice  of  God  V*  (meaning  his  dsmon),  *-  doth  nor 
^  the  Priestess  on  the  tripod  convey  to  us  by  voice  vritut 
^*  the  God  delivers  to  her  ?'* 

'^  After  speakmg  thus,  and  adding  more  to  the  same 
purpose  in  his  defence,  when  sentence  was  passed  upon 
him,  he  turned  to  his  friends,  and  said,  that  *^  they  who 
^*  had  suborned  false  witnesses  against  him,  and  they 
*^  who  had  borne  such  testimony,  could  not  but  be  con- 
scious to  themselves  of  great  impiety  and  injusticeji 
since  they  could  not  prove  that  he  had  named  any  new 
Gods  for  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  the  rest,  or  sworn  by 
any  such/*  While  he  was  in  prison  he  wrote  a  hymn 
in  honour  of  Apollo  ;  and  after  he  had  drunk  the  hem- 
lock, he  said  to  one  of  his  friends,  ^^  O  Crito,  I  owe 
<«  .£sculapius  a  cock,  pay  it,  neglect  it  not,''  and  so 
expired.  Is  there  any  thing  here  that  looks  like  a  con- 
demnation of,  or  differing  from,  the  religious  customs 
of  his  country  ?  Was  this  the  truth  for  which  he  laid 
down  his  life  ?  or  is  there  the  least  intimation  given  of 
liis  expostulating  with  the  people  in  his  public  defence, 
or  instructing  his  friends  in  private  conversation,  to  draw 
them  off*  from  the  established  superstitions  ?  Why  then 
should  it  be  so  positively  afErmed,  that  he  '<  laid  down 
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his  H&  for  the  truth  ?    The  man  himself  claims  no  such 
hoBoor.    He  died,  indeed,  by  injustice,  and  by  a  lie. 
But  surely  dying  by  a  lie,  is  not  of  itself,  and  without 
any  farther  conaderation,  dying  yi^  the  truth.     A  vil- 
lain, an  impostor^  an  atheist,  may  have  his  life  sworn 
away  by  subornation  and  peijury ;  but  can  such  a  one 
be  said  to  die  for  truth  ?    No  :  but  Dr  Beattie  bids  us 
resUI  the  defence  made  by  Socrates  before  his  judges, 
and  then  asks  *<  if  we  see  there  any  signs  of  doubt,  hesi- 
tation, or  fear,  any  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  his 
being  in  the  wrong,  any  dissimulation,  sophistry,^  or  art, 
any  thing  but  that  noble  assurance  which  so  well  becomes 
the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue  F'*    ^*  All  which,"  he  says, 
^  is  convincing  evidence  that   Socrates  felt,   believed^ 
^  and  avowed  the  truth/'    But  could  any  one  say,  that 
every  thing  which  Socrates  believed,  and  avowed,  was 
truth  ?  Was  his  hymn  to  Apollo,  and  his  cock  to  iEscu- 
lapnus,  the  truth  ?    Did  he  really  believe,  and  sincerely 
worstup  these  deities,  or  was  he,  like  some  other  jdiiloso- 
phersy  only  a  well  bred  conformist  to  the  times  ?    This, 
Dr  Beattie  would  not  allow  to  be  said ;  and  yet,  what  he 
has  said  appears  no  less  strange,  from  the  mouth  of  a 
professed  Christian,  *^  that  few  men  have  done  what  So- 
^*  crates  did,  in  laying  down  his  life  for  the  truth/'  The 
phrase  *^  few  men"  is  indeed  indefinite,  and  may  be  design- 
ed to  adnnt  any  convenient  explication ;  but  it  has  a  dimi- 
nutive sound,  and  in  a  comparison  of  such  moment  might 
have  been  spared.  The  Doctor  must  have  read  of  thousands 
and  ten  thotisands^  who  had  done  as  much  as  Socrates  did, 
had  with  as  much  *'  steadiness''  shewn  an  uniform  attach- 
ment to  truths  and  at  last  laid  down  their  lives  for  hs 
8ake»  Surely  he  could  ^t  have  forgotten  the  noble  army 
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of  martyrs^  which  Christianity  has  long  boasted  Of: 
Neither  could  he  call  them  few^  nor  consistently  doubt 
that  what  they  suffered  for  was  truth.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  said»  that  he  had  not  these  latter  times  in  his  eye,  and 
only  referred  to  what  had  been  before^  or  contemporary 
with  Socrates.  Yet  the  terms,  in  which  he  has  expres- 
sed himself,  will  hardly  bear  this  restriction ;  and  even 
if  they  could,  it  would  be  difficult. to  justify  their  intended 
application,  since  it  is  well  known  what  a  ^^  cloud  of 
witnesses,''  or  martyrs  for  the  truth,  had  appeared  before 
Socrates,  bearing  punishments  as  unjust,  and  as  severe 
as  his  cup  of  hemlock.  We  have  heard  of  ^^  fiery  fur- 
naces,'' and  ^^  lions*  dens,"  and  the  like.  These,  and 
many  such  instances,  prior  to  the  famous  sera  of  Socradc 
renown,  might  have  met  with  some  notice,  and  prevent- 
ed  the  vilifying  expression  of  Jew  men  having  suffered 
as  Socrates  did. 

^^  But  if  the  Doctor's  zeal  for  Socrates  has  produced  a 
strain  of  panegyric  far  beyond  what  a  strict  regard  to 
truth  will  be  found  to  warrrant ;  the  manner,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Aristotle,  discovers,  if  possible,  a  still  high- 
er flight  of  pompous  admiration.  Aristotle  is  called 
^^  the  great  Philosopher,  the  great  Ancient,  who  is  most 
admired  by  chose  who  best  understand  him."  We  are 
told  that  *'  Aristotle's  constant  aim  was  to  discover  truth 
and  establish  conviction ;"  and  assured,  on  the  testimony 
of  Fielding,  ^'  that  no  author  ever  understood  human 
nature  better  than  Aristotle.*'  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
think,  that  the  substance  of  the  whole  Rssay  on  the  Na^ 
tare  and  Immutability  of  Truth  is  extracted  from  Aris- 
totle's  philosophy,  and  that  its  solidity  rests  entirely  up« 
on  his  scheme  of  intuitive  axiomsi  and  self-evident  prin* 

dples. 
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ciples.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  enter  into  the  me- 
rits of  this  weighty  cause.  I  ingenuously  confess  my  in- 
capacity i  and,  if  I  shall  be  despised  for  not  admiring 
Aristotle,  I  shall  allow  it  to  be  for  the  reason  assigned  in 
the  work  before  me,  because  I  do  not  understand  him. 
I  have  studied  his  history,  and  looked  into  some  of  his 
works,  but  cannot  see  the  peculiar  tendency  of  them  to 
ascertain  the  standard  of  truth.  It  has  indeed  been  ob- 
jected against  them,  that  most  of  those  errors,  which  are 
really  the  *^  absurdities  of  popery,"  have  been  drawn 
from  or  supported  by  the  subtleties  of  Aristotle's  philo- 
sophy. This  is  evident  from  the  history  of  those  middle 
centuries  of  Christianity,  which  are  commonly  called  the 

^  dark  ages^  and  which  must  have  been  dark  indeed,  if  they 
enjoyed  no  light  but  that  of  Aristotle's  philosophy.  Even 
Dr  Seattle  himself  acknowledges,  that  **  Aristotle  was 
not  exempted  from  that  fallibility  which  is  incident  to 
human  nature.*'  Yet  he  immediately  adds,  ^^  it  would 
not  be  amiss  if  our  modem  wits  would  study  him  a  little, 
before  they  venture  to  decide  so  positively  on  his  abilities 
and  character."  And  is  his  character  so  sacred,  that  it 
must  not  be  suspected  ?  his  abilities  so  mighty,  that  they 
must  not  be  questioned  ?  So  it  would  appear,  from  our 
Author-s  ^'  allowing  our  modern  Sceptics  to  avail  them- 
selves, all  they  can,  of  the  authority"  of  certain  writers, 
whom  he  strangely  classes  together  as  worthy  of  nothing 
Jbut  contempt,  and  then  adding,  **  but  let  them  not  pre- 
sume to  sanctify  their  trash  with  the  venerable  names  of 

*  Socrates  and  Aristotle."  If  our  *^  modern  Sceptics"  can 
be  hardy  enough  to  despise  names,  whose  productions 
are  truly  sanctified^  and  generally  called  the  Holif  Scrips 
tures\  they  may  well  be  supposed  capable  of  inquiring 

Q  what 
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\ehat  it  is  that  can  justify  the  paying  such  high 
to  the  names  of  Socrates  and  Aristotle  i  ladced  1^  who 
am  not  a  sceptic,  cannot  help  asking,  whence  cofon  dw 
spirit  of  heathen  attachment,  this  wonderful  and  uttie^ 
countable  fondness  for  those,  whom  the  Doctor  points. 
out  whh  80  much  peculiar  distinction,  as  the  "^  Aactents,'' 
2tttd  recommends  their  writings  so  warmly  co  the  Mudy 
of  modem  philosophers  ?  What  were  these  ^  Anoieoils  ?*' 
Whence  had  they  their  knowledge,  and  whom  did  diey 
situdy  ?  If  mankind,  with  aU  their  '^  powers,  and  feel- 
ings, and  instincts,*'  must  sdll  hare  insiructore,  why  are 
we  ahmys  sent  to  these  Ancients  for  instruction,  and  yet 
not  told  what  it  is,  in  which  they  are  to  instmct  us,  or 
what  giTCS  them  a  right  to  be  invested  with  that  office  ? 
Their  admirers  will  no  doubt  pretend,  that  Truth  was 
the  great  object  of  their  studies,  and  that  which  we  ought 
to  learn  from  them.  If  by  Truth,  then,  we  mean  die 
philosophy  of  nature,  and  of  the  origin  of  things,  where 
is  he  among  these  e^tfolied  ancients,  that  can  giTe  us  any 
dear  insight  into  these  matters  ?  Which  of  all  their  jar- 
ring and  irreccmcileable  systems  are  we  to  look  lo  for 
truth  m  certainty ;  especially  when  our  Author  acknaw«- 
ledges,  that  even  the  great  Aristotle  himself  "  was  guilty 
of  some  speailative  errors  in  Natural  Philoso[^y  ?'  If 
so,  this  at  least  is  one  part  of  study  comiected  with  the 
discovery  of  Truth,  in  which,  it  must  be  owned,  the 
ancients  can  give  us  very  little  asssistaaice.  But  if  by 
Truth  we  are  to  understand  what  is  caRed  $?forat  Tnith^ 
in  the  knowledge  of  which,  while  some  tell  us  that  the 
ancients  shone  with  admirable  lustre,  others  complain  of 
the  lameness  and  insufficiency  of  all  their  information  ; 
yet  m  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as  must  be  at- 
tached 
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cached  to  morality^  we  would  wish  to  have  more  able 
aad  steady  directors. 

"  The  many  doubtful,  and  different  opinions,  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  ancients  respecting  the  origin  of  evil, 
and  what  they  called  the  **  summum  bonum,"  or  chief 
good  of  man,  cannot  but  be  sadly  perplexing  to  the  se- 
rious enquirer  after  truth,  and  seem  to  have  forced  from 
our  Essayist  an  acknowledgement,  that  something  more 
^  has  been  vouchsafed  to  man  for  the  regulation  of  his 
"  moral  conduct.**  If  that  be  the  case,  the  authority  of 
the  ancients  is  at  once  superseded,  and  we  are  taught  to 
expect  direction  from  another  quarter  :  which,  if  it  be 
true  in  regard  to  moral  truth,  is  still  more  undeniably 
evident  as  to  that  truth  which  is  called  Theologicalj  and 
which  respects  the  being  and  nature  of  the  Deity.  On 
dits  head,  what  strange  fancies,  what  confused  notions 
do  we  find  among  the  Pagan  poets,  and  these  too,  quot- 
ed, and  commented  upon,  with  great  gravity,  and  of  set 
purpose,  by  the  philosophers  ? 

**  It  is  pretended,  however,  that  their  theology  was  more 
pure  and  sublime  tl^an  what  we  meet  with  in  the  poetical 
fables,  and  ought  not  to  be  measured,  or  any  judgment 
formed  of  it,  by  these  absurd  fictions.  Yet  Dr  Beattie 
owns,  *  that  *^  in  the  writings  of  the  most  popular  pocts 
**  we  have  a  chance  to  find  the  opinions  of  ancient  times 
^^  more  genuine  than  in  systems  of  philosophy ;  because," 
he  says,  '^  to  advance  paradoxes,  and  consequently  to 
^^  disguise  facts^  is  often  the  most  effectual  recommenda- 
•*  tion  of  a  philosopher,  but  a  poet  must  conform  himself 
^'  to  the  general  principles  and  mano^ers  of  mankind." 

G  2  If 

*  Page  334. 
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If  it  be  really  so,  let  the  admirers  of  the  ancients  honestly 
tell  us  what  lessons  in  theology  are  to  be  learned  in  cheir 
school,  and  what  we  are  to  think,  not  only  of  Socrates 
and  Aristotle,  but  of  Homer,  Ovid,  and  Virgil^  for 
Doctors  of  Divinity  f  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  it 
is  not  the  matter  of  their  discoveries,  but  only  the  manner 
qi  their  enquiry,  their  method  of  investigation,  and  the 
principles  they  have  laid  down,  which  are  proposed  as  a 
model  worthy  of  imitation,  and  a  fit  pattern  for  us  to 
copy  aften  But  still  I  must  be  allowed  to  ask,  whether 
this  method,  and  these  principles,  did  actually  answer  the 
purpose  of  leading  them  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  or 
whether  it  was  really  truth,  which  they  were  thus  success* 
ful  in  discovering  ?  It  is  strange  that  we  cannot  be  fa- 
voured with  a  direct  answer  to  this  plain,  simple  question, 
but  are  sdll  put  off  wifh  artful  evasions,  and  high  enco- 
miums on  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
without  ever  being  informed  what  end  this  wisdom  and 
knowledge  served  to  themselves,  or  can  serve  to  us. 

^'  I  shall  acknowledge  that  the  examples  of  some  of 
these  ancients  are  a  reproach,  and  will  be  a  part  of  con- 
demnation to  many  who  have  been  blessed  with  clearer 
light,  and  yet  have  not  walked  worthy  of  that  light. 
But  this  will  not  prove  that  they  are  to  be  our  patterns, 
or  their  principles  to  be  our  guides.  As  to  the  two 
**  ancients"  in  particular,  who  are  mentioned  by  our 
aulhor  in  terms  of  such  high  veneration,  I  would  be  glad 
to  know  what  there  is  so  "  venerable"  in  the  names  of 
Socrates  and  Aristotle,  that  entitles  them  to  so  peculiar 
^  mark  of  distinction.  Were  they  Aborigines,  the  first 
of  mankind,  or  even  the  first  of  philosophers  ?  Was 
^ruth  upknown  to   the  world,    till    ihey  appeared  ? — 

Whence 
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Whence  had  they  their  wonderful  wisdom  (as  was  once 
asked  on  another  occasion)  **  from  heaven,  or  of  men  ?** 
Surely  there  were  sages  and  instructors  long  before  their 
days,  as  long  before  them,  as  they  are  before  us.  If  the 
study  of  the  ancients  be  the  school  of  wisdom,  why  not 
go  as  far  back  as  antiquity  can  carry  us,  or  as  far  as  anti« 
quity  furnishes  records  for  our  direction  ?  This  would 
be  really  and  truly  to  study  the  ancients,  and  would  bid 
as  fair  for  fixing  the  *'  standard  of  truth,"  as  the  in- 
ventions of  later  ages.  We  should  thus  indeed  be  taken 
out  of  the  schools  of  Socrates  and  Aristotle,  but  commit- 
ted  to  the  giudance  of  names  fully  as  venerable ;  for  we 
should  be  set  to  the  more  edifying  task  of  ^^  searching 
the  scriptures,*'  and  studying  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  Prophets^  explained  and  applied  as  they  have  so  hap- 
pily been  by  Christ,  and  his  ApostlesJ^** 

Various  reasons  prevented  the  publication  of  the  two 
letters,  which  have  been  thus  abridged,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  written ;  but  it  may  be  agreeable  to  some,  and 
useful  to  others,  among  the  readers  of  this  memoir,  to 
observe  Mr  Skinner's  sentiments,  and  his  manner  of  ex- 
pressing them,  on  a  subject,  which  he  considered  as  of 
the  most  essential  consequence  to  the  credit  and  character 

of 


•  As'itwas  often  observed  by  Mr  Skinner, 

Non  joca  delectant  semper,  non  seria  semper. 
Semper  delectant  Seria  mixiz,  jocis, 

Soi  agreeably  to  this  maxim,  when  he  had  finished  his  \^ko  serious  letters 
on  Dr  Beatlie's  "  Standard  of  Truth,"  he  employed  his  muse  in  SLJoailar 
strain,  and  amused  himself  vrith  composing  that  humourous  Latin  piece 
which  he  called  **  Ode  Iloratiana,  Metro  Tullochgormiano,"  every  stanza 
ending  with  "  Dodisj^ime  Doctoium/'  and  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
V9lume  I  If. 
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of  the  Christian  Rerelation,  ^  the  Tautit  as  k  is  ifl 
Jesus.** 

The  next  literary  production  that  excited  his  attention, 
and  employed  his  pen,  was  a  work  far  inferior  in  reputa- 
tion  to  the  *^  Essay  on  Truth,"  but  aiming  at  a  still  high- 
er mark  in  the  way  of  popular  applause,  by  attacking  a 
body  of  men,  whose  powers  have  afforded  no  small 
scope  for  raillery  and  ridicule  among  those  who  are 
dbposed  to  laugh  at  what  they  do  not  understand,  and 
to  rail  at  what  they  do  not  like.  The  performance  now 
alluded  to,  under  the  title  of  an  **  Enquiry  into  the 
powers  of  Ecclesiastics^  on  the  principles  of  Scripture  and 
reason,"  was  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gordon, 
at  Speymouth,  who,  though  a  minister  of  the  Presbyte-^ 
rian  establishment,  thought  it  the  most  eflfectual  service 
he  could  do  to  the  interests  of  religion  "  and  society,** 
to  undermine  the  foundation  of  that  establishment, '  by 
denying  the  *'  power"  of  Presbyters^  as  his  brethren  had 
denied  the  *'  power"  of  Bishops^  in  the  government  of 
the  Christian  church*  A  blow  thus  levelled  against  all 
rule,  authority,  and  order,  in  that  blessed  society,  Mr 
Skinner  thought  it  his  duty  to  parry,  by  every  means  in 
his  power;  and,  as  on  his  remarks  on  Dr  Beattie's 
*'  Standard  of  Truth,''  he  had  to  contend  against  a  warm 
and  zealous  partizan  on  the  side  of  the  heathen  ancients, 
so  in  his  answer  to  Mr  Gordon's  laboured  ''  Enquiry"  he 
had  to  encounter  a  violent  opposer  of  all  that  respect  and 
veneration,  which  have  been  so  generally  entertained  for 
pure  Christian  antiquity.  Anxious  to  maintain  this  sin« 
gular  opposition,  the  **  Enquirer"  makes  it  a  subject  of 
heavy  complaint,  that  in  support  of  many  tenets,  opinions, 

and 
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aiid  uiBaget,  even  protestants  ^  derive  their  wei^»  not 
'^  from  the  Scriptures,  not  from  the  reason  of  the  human 
^^  xnind^  but  from  a  very  different  source,  from  anli-^ 
^^  quity^  that  is,  from  the  practice  of  what  they  are 
^'  pleased  to  call  the  primitive  church,  from  the  writ* 
^f  iqgs  of  some  venerable  father,  or  from  the  dedsion 
of  some  national  or  general  council,  in  short,  from 
some  quarter  or  other,  which,  in  the  last  resort,  may 
be  properly  resolved  into  human  authority/' 


This  unseemly  attack  on  the  primitive  Church, 
strengthened  by  some  odious  invectives  against  priests 
and  pnesfcraftj  was  the  first  thing  that  attracted  Mr. 
Sidnner^s  attention,  and  produced  the  foUomng  defence 
of  "^  an  old  friend  of  the  christian  worU;'-^*^  la  the  first 
*^  piace,''  says  he,  "  honest  antiquity  is  not  here  £tirly 
^*  deah  irith ;  it  is  not  the  writings  of  some  one  Father 
^^  that  constitutes  what  protestants  call  antiquity }  but  the 
^^  concurring  writings  of  all  the  Fathers,  the  consaUiens 
^  judicium  €oclesise  ciUboliatj  the  quod  semper^  quod  itbi^ 
^^  que^  quad  ab  amnibiis^  ibt  joint  testimony  of  these  early 
^  times,  wlien  that  is  to  be  met  with,  as  in  most  pointt 
^*  wS^ch  yoo  oppose,  it  is.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  remember* 
^'  ed,  diat  most  protestants  limit  what  they  prindpally  mean 
^^  by  the  Primitive  Church,  to  a  time  when  there  were 
^'  few  national  councils,  and  not  one  general  council 
^  held,  unless  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  present 
*^  an  exception. 

**  But  secondly,  why  do  you  call  antiquity  a  very 
^  different  source  from  scripture  and  reason  ?  Had  not 
^'  these  Venerables  scripture  and  reason  as  well  as  you, 
*•  or  were  they  all  atheists  and  idiots  ?  You  say  (page  9) 
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^^  the  public  are  candid,  and  it  is  well  for  antiq[uity  that 
**  they  are  so. 

"  In  the  third  place,  what  do  you  mean  by  resolving 
'*  antiquity,  as  different  from  reason,  into  human  autho- 
*^  rity  ?  Is  the  reason  of  the  human  mind  a  dirine  au- 
*'  thority  ?  If  you  could  prove  that  point,  I  should  be 
*'  sorry  for  disclaiming  it.  But  that  I  am  satisfied  you 
*'  never  can,  so  I  shall  rest  myself  easy.  Indeed,  from 
*'  your  way  of  treating  the  primitive  Church,  upon  all 
^*  occasions,  it  is  evident  what  fears  you  have  about  it, 
*^  and  how  much  you  suspect  an  opposition  from  that 
**  quarter." 

But  another  object  of  Mr  Gordon's  apprehendon,  as 
something  that  was  likely  to  prove  hostile  to  his  plan,  he 
spends  a  whole  chapter  in  discussing,  and  entitles  it 
^*  On  Tradition ;"  a  subject  which  be  makes,  as  he  had 
made  the  primidve  Church  before,  the  constant  butt  of 
his  ridicule.  But,  as  Mr  Skinner  justly  observed,  *'  ri- 
*'  diculing  a  witness  is  not  confuting  his  tesdmony.  It 
^  may  display  wit,  or  gratify  ill-nature,  but  with  un- 
*'  prejudiced  spectators,  it  takes  nothing  from  the  force 
^*  of  the  declaration."  But  if  Mr.  Gordon  asked;, 
^^  Are  we  then  to  believe  all  and  every  thing  that  the 
*<  Fathers  have  said,  when  the  mystery  of  iniquity  be- 
^'  gan  so  early  to  work  ?"  To  this  his  answerer  re- 
plied, '^  I  ask  in  return,  is  a  priesthood  in  general  part 
of  the  mystery  of  iniquity  ?  The  Fathers  say  and  write, 
that  in,  and  immediately  after  the  Apostolic  age,  there 
*'  was  an  order  of  priesthood^  such  an  order  as  you  are 
*^  fighung  against,  and  this  they  say  unanimously,  not  one 
•'  venerable  Father  only,  but  every  Father  whom  we 

*•  have 
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^'  have  heard  of^  venerable  or  not,  all  agree  in  this,  and 
'^  not  80  much  as  one  dissentient  voice  can  be  found 
««  among  them.  This  therefore  is  the  tradition  you 
<c  should  have  raised  your  principal  battery  against,  and 
'^  not  jumbled  it  into  the  confused  heap  of  disamilar 
^^  nonsense,  thereby  to  Ipad  it,  in  cumulo^  with  the  con- 
^^  tempt  commonly  cast  upon  all  such.  But  you 
^^  have  thought,  that  many  of  your  readers  would  not, 
^^  or  could  not  see  through  the  artifice,  and  would  rea-f 
*^  dily  swallow  the  plausible  bait  of  ^  making  the  law  of. 
<<  God  void  by  men's  traditions/  How  honest  such  a 
*^  method  is,  I  submit  to  that  candour  by  which  you  wish 
*'  to  be  judged.*' 

After  inquiring  into  what  he  called  the  ^^  Rights  of 
Conscience  and  private  Judgment,"  and  advancing  ma« 
ny  strange,  incoherent  notions  on  this  subject,  Mr  Gor- 
don proceeded  to  his  chapters  "  Of  the  Church, — Of 
Apostolic  Succession, — Of  Ordination, — and  Of  Sacra- 
ments ;"  in  which  last  we  find  a  wipe  ^^  at  the  whole  bo« 
dy  of  nonjurors  and  highjliitrs  of  every  denomination,  as 
maintaining  the  necessity  of  priestly  ordination  to  give 
validity  to  these  institutions ;"  as  if  this  necessity  was  any 
way  hurt  or  set  aside  by  giving  nicknames  to  the  main- 
tainers  of  it.  It  was  not  indeed  the  nature  of  these  insd« 
tudons,  or  the  virtue  supposed  to  be  in  them,  that  was 
so  much  the  object  of  Mr  Gordon's  dislike,  as  the  claim 
of  an  e3u:lusive  right  to  dispense  them.  To  combat  this 
claim^  was  the  avowed  design  of  his  whole  ^^  Inquiry  into 
the  Powers  of  Ecclesiasdcs,"  and  therefore,  after  treat- 
ing  of  ^^  the  Consecration  of  the  Elements"  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  an  expression  which  must  have  been  very  offen- 

if  sive 
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sive  to  One,  whose  favourite  maxim  appeim  to  iMiTe 
been,  that  no  one  thing  is  more  sacred  than  aiioilier )  he 
then  started  what  he  called  *^  a  question  of  the  graactst 
importance/'  viz.  *^  the  Right  to  dispense  die  poMJte 
Institutions  of  Christianity/'  and  a  very  importmt  ,qtte6- 
tion  it  surely  is/  Yet  one  would  not  chink  so,  firom  the 
manner  in  which  he  affects  to  decide  it,  by  afBrmilig  that 
^'  no  order  of  priests  have  an  exclusive  right  of  admi- 
^*  nistration,  but  that  these  institudons,  that  is,  the  ad- 
^^  ministration  of  them,  is  a  part  of  the  common  privi- 
**  leges  of  Christianity.*^  This  he  attempts  to  shew,  by 
producing  some  instances  from  scripture,  which  be  ex- 
plains in  his  own  way,  and  twists  to  the  parpoee  for 
which  he  had  brought  them  forward ;  drawing  this  con^ 
elusion  from  the  whole  of  his  reasoning  on  the  subject  :— 
*'  To  suppose  a  thing  necessary  to  my  happiness,  which 
*^  is  not  in  my  own  power,  or  wholly  depends  on  the 
*^  good  pleasure  of  another,  over  whom  I  have  no  au- 
*•  thority,  and  concerning  whose  intentions  or  dispofi- 
^^  tions,  I  can  have  no  security,  is  to  suppose  a  consritution 
^^  the  most  foolish  and  ill-natured,  utterly  inconsistent 
^*  with  our  ideas  of  a  wise  and  good  agent/' 

To  such  an  arrogant  objection,  rendered  sriU  more 
presumptuous  by  the  sophistical  way  of  stating  it^  Mr. 
Skinner  thought  it  enough  to  mention  two  plain  and  po* 
sitive  institutions  of  divine  appointment,  absolutely  neces;* 
sary,  while  ihey  remained  in  force,  to  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  God*s  people,  yet  *^  wholly  depending  on 
the  good  pleasure,''  that  is,  on  the  care  and  attention  of 
cihera ;  and  then  added  another  case,  applicable  to  our 
own  times,  which  he  thus  stated  :•— '^  Nay  further,  by 

"  your 
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^^  your  own  coocesnon,  our  happiness  depends  upon  be- 
<^  Uevingt    Is  believing  absolutely  and  originally  in  our 
«<  own  power  i  What  says  the  Apostle  ?  ^  ^pw  shall 
^  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  h^ard>  and 
^'  bow  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?'  Believing  in 
^^  ChriaC,  you  see,  is  connected  with,  and  depends  upon 
*^  preaching,  and  preaching  is  not  in  our  own  power. 
^^  Preachers  may  reluse,  as  well  as  priests;  and  your 
*'  own  ieachtrs  may  be  negligent  and  erroneous.    Is  it 
^  <  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  a  wise  and  good  agent' 
^<  to  suppose  our  happiness  ^  restricted,'  as  you  say,  ^  to 
their  instrumentality,  or  immediate  offices  ?'   Tet  you 
have  thought  proper  to  add,  '  Where  our  gracious 
*'  Lord  hath  made  no  limitation }  where  he  hath  left  the 
«<  blessings  of  the  Gospel  free  from  every  restraint,  it  is 
^^  the  highest  presumption  and  impiety  in  poor  mortals 
**  to  pretend  to  assume  peculiar  privileges,  and  to  narrow 
'*  the  path/    Tou  still  take  the  main  point  for  granted, 
^'  aBd  then  flourish  away  upon  that  assumption  as  you 
^^  please.    Whereas,  modesty,  and  the  common  forms 
<<  of  controversy  might  have  taught  you  to  have  put 
<(  your  consequential  charge    in  the  hypothetic   style. 
^^  And  in  that  style,  it  can  be,  much  in  your  own  lan- 
^^  guage,  retorted  back  upon  you  thus, — If  our  gracious 
^*  Lord  hath  made  any  limitation ;  if  he  hath  left  the 
^  blessings  of  the  Gospel  under  the  restraint  of  positive 
^^  institution,  it  is  the  highest  presumption  and  impiety 
^^  in  arrogant  teachers,  to  break  through  these  restraints, 
'^  and  to  pretend  to  ividen  the  path.     The  wide  path, 
^*  you  know,  is,  at  least,  as  dangerous,  and  nmch  more 
*<  alluring  than  the  narrow  one ;  and  I  leave  you  to  take 
•*  your  choice.** 

H  2  The 
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The  only  remaining  parts  of  Mr  Gordcxi's  "  Inquiry'' 
were  the  chapters  in  which  he  treated  *^  of  Church  Dis- 
cipline and  Absolution,"  on  which  he  scarcely  said  any 
thing  worthy  of  animadversion ;  and  last  of  all,  **  Of 
Christian  Teachers."  This  indeed  seems  to  have  been 
the  grand  design  of  his  whole  **  Inquiry  ;*'  on  which,  a- 
mong  many  others,  Mr  Skinner  made  the  following  just 
and  pertinent  remarks : — ^^  After  what  has  been  already 
**  said  in  answer  to  it,  I  think  it  necessary  only  to  ob^ 
<<  serve  upon  this  head,  that  there  is  no  benefit  redound- 
•*  ing  to  society  from  your  teachers,  but  what  may  be 
**'had  by  priests;  no  danger  impending  fix)m  priests^ 
•*  but  what  there  is  risk  of  from  teachers.  Your  fine 
•'  piece  of  oratory  (p.  256)  upon  the  religion  of  nature, 
^^  and  the  ministers  of  it,  I  do  not  meddle  with,  as  it 
^^  is  but  an  idle  volunteering  at  best,  and  no  way  connect- 
^^  ed  with  your  proposed  subject.  Who  these  ministers  of 
**  natural  religion  were,  or  when,  and  where  they  lived, 
<'  you  have  not  told  us ; — Ecclesiastics  they  could  not 
^^  be,  because  natural  religion  required  none ;  and  there« 
^*  fore  you  had  no  business  with  them.  Allowing  them 
•*  to  have  been  teachers,  and  their  writings  to  have  been; 
as  you  say,  of  great  service  in  preserving  ^  a  sense  of 
duty  and  morals,'  it  was  incumbent  upon  you  to  have 
**  proved,  that  they  were  chosen  and  set  apart  by  the 
**  community  for  that  purpose.  Something  like  this 
**  might  have  brought  them  within  your  plan ;  though 
^*  still  there  would  have  been  a  material  defect  in  the 
*'  men  whom  I  suppose  ydu  have  in  your  eye,  unless 
♦*  you  could  have  said,  that  they  preached  Christ  cruci^ ' 
^'  ^ed.  All  your  mighty  encomiums,  therefore,  on  the 
^*  ofGce  of  public  teaching,  I  readily  admit :  and  y^  I 
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^^  can  see  no  reason,  from  all  you  have  said  in  praise  of 
it,  but  what  it  may  be  as  effectually  and  advanta- 
geously performed  by  pretenders  to,  or  possessors  of 
**  Apostolic  Succession^  as  by  your  idols  of  common  con- 
sent :  I  might  have  said  more  advanlagemtsh/^  as  the 
teaching  of  the  former  is  thought  to  be  attended  with 
^^  sacramental  privileges,  which  you  hav^,  in  name  of 
^^  the  latter,  absolutely  discarded.  Had  your  attempt 
^*  been  to  vindicate  the  purity  of  the  christian  faith,  or 
to  settle  the  practice  of  virtue  upon  a  christian  foun- 
dation, the  piety  of  the  design  might  have  atoned  for 
any  particularity  of  sentiment,  or  uncommonness  of 
expression.  But  thus,  without  cause,  to  inflame  the 
pas^ons  of  mankind,  already  running  mad  upon  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  that  at  the  expence  of  the  most 
sacred  and  solemn  things  of  religion,  added  to  the 
most  abusive  and  contemptuous  language  that  could 
possibly  be  imagined,  against  all  that  differ  from  you, 
**  and  some  of  whom  never  molested  you,*  is  a  piece 
'^  of  rashness  that  no  sober  person  can  well  justify,  and 
which  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  a  bewitching 
spirit  of  singularit}',  and  the  expectation  with  which 
you  have  probably  flattered  yourself,  as  times  go,  of 
««  popular  approbation." 

It  has  been  thought  proper  to  give  this  pretty  full  ac« 
count  of  the  Answer  to  Mr  Gordon's  **  Inquiry,"  .writ- 
ten in  Mr  Skinner's  usual  lively  and  animated  manner^ 
because,  having  been  published  above  thirty  years  ago, 
when  a  considerable  impression  was  sold,  it  may  now  be 

considered 

♦  Tliis  probably  alludes  lo  his  malevolent  sneer  at  the  Nonjurors  and 
Highflyers, 
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CDOstdered  as  out  of  print,  a  few  copies  only  having  been 
feund  in  the  Author's  possession  at  his  desth. 

I1ie  period  was  now  approaching,  when  Mr  Skinner 
began  to  prepare  materials  for  an  undertaking,  wbl^  had 
been  strongly  recommended  as  worthy  of  his  serioos  con- 
sideration.   Most  people  feel  a  desire  to  enquire  into  the 
history  of  ancient  times.    When  we  hear  of  ancestora, 
curiosity  prompts  us  to  examine  into  what  they  did^  and 
to  discover,  if  we  can,  how  they  thought  on  subjects^ 
which  were  then  held,  as  we  now  hold  them  to  be, 
of  the  highest  importance.     We  wish  to  know,  wh^ 
ther,  on  these  subjects,  we  agree  in  opinion  with  those 
that  have  gone  before  us,   or  if  we  differ,  wherein 
that  difference  lies,   and    what  have  been  the  cons^ 
quences  of  it.    These  are  points  which  the  inquisitive 
mind  will  be  an:Kious  to  see  fully  investigated,  and  it  is 
the  business  of  the  historian  to  proceed  to  such  investi*- 
tigation  with  a  strict  regard  to  truth,  and  an  honest  de^ 
sire  to  avoid  mistakes  as  much  as  possible.    This  will 
be  found  the  more  difficult  in  narrating  those  facts  which 
hang  upon  very  scanty  and  imperfect  records ;  especially 
when  these  records  may  not  be  entirely  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  mutilated  in  the  hands  of  un^ 
faithful  transcribers. 

To  the  records  of  the  Scottish  nation,  there  are  two 
^ras  which  are  generally  allowed  to  have  been  very  des«> 
tructive,  first  the  competition  between  Bruce  and  fialiol, 
and  secondly  the  Reformation  of  Religion.  It  was  during 
the  former  period,  that  Edward  the  first  of  England,  with 
all  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  a  provoked,  because 

disap- 
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disappointed^  conqueror,  wreaked  his  revenge  on  the 
archives,  records,  and  public  monoments  of  the  king- 
dom, wantonly  destroying  what  he  could  not  omvenient- 
ly  carry  away.  And  at  the  Reformation,  it  is  equally  to 
be  lamented,  that  the  Popish  clergy  fiDund  means  to  de- 
prive the  nation  of  many  valuable  records,  which  -  m^ht 
have  been  highly  useful  to  the  candid  historian  in  these 
less  violent  days.  Under  such  difficult  circumstances  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  produce  any  thing  like  a  regu- 
lar Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  first  indi- 
cation of  such  a  thing  bdng  undertaken  by  Mr  Skinner, 
appears  in  a  letter  from  his  son  at  Aberdeen,  dated  the 
7th  of  February,  1 782,  wherein  he  writes  as  follows : 

^  Having  little  to  say  for  some  weeks  past,  and  not 
much  spare  time,  I  deferred  writing,  till  I  should  gather 
a  few  materials,  to  make  the  work  the  easier.  And 
now  your  historical  proposal  bein^  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  I  must  begin  with  it,  and  both  enquire  if  you 
have  as  yet  set  seriously  Co  the  work,  and  solicit  your 
entering  upon  it  as  soon  as  possible,  if  you  have  hither- 
to  been  prevented  either  by  outward  avocations,  or  an 
inward  reluctance  to  an  undertaking  of  such  magni- 
tude, and  which,  in  some  periods  of  our  history,  must 
be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  As  to  the 
manner  of  your  executing  the  plan  proposed,  I  think 
the  doing  it  in  an  epistolary  way  will  be  the '  most 
eligible  of  any,  both  on  account  of  its  bemg  your  usual 
way  of  writing,  and  because  it  will  admit  of  appropri- 
ate reflections  and  applications  at  the  close  of  each 
letter,  pointing  always  to  the  uniform  object  of  the 
work,  and  conveying  the  designed  instruction  in  the 

*  most 
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most  easy  and  famillajr  manner.  And  for  your  eocou* 
ragemenc,  thus  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  continued 
tract  of  historical  narrative,  I  find  a  precedent  afforded 
in  some  of  the  Reviews  for  last  year,  in  which  notice 
is  taken  of,  and  great  approbation  bestowed  upon,  a 
History  of  the  Revolution,  in  a  series  of  Letters,  by  a 
female  writer ;    who,  the   Reviewers   observe,  ^^  has 

^  struck    out  this  new   mode  of  conveying  historical 

^  instruction  to  great  advantage/'  You  speak  of  being 
desirous  to  leave  behind  you  some  testimony  of  your 
regard  for  that  variously  depressed,  but  still  vene- 
rable church,  in  which  you  have  so  long  and  hap- 
pily ser\'ed.  And  what  can  be  a  more  suitable  and 
becoming  token  of  your  regard,  than  a  fair  and  candid 
representation  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which 
she  has  undergone,  and  the  corruptions  which  she  has 
wrestled  through,  till  returning  to  that  state  of  primi« 
tive  purity  in  which  she  first  appeared,  as  a  part  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  she  has  now  but  "  a  fao  names 

'  whose  garments  are  undefiled/'    and  their   religion 

'  unspoiled  from  the  world  ?** 

A  subsequent  letter  from  the  author  on  the  subject  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  expresses  his  satisfaction  in 
finding  thac  his  epistolary  form  was  approved  of;  as, 
says  he,  *  for  that  form  I  have  a  natural  fondness,  both 
'  because  of  the  familiarity  and  modesty  of  it,  sensible 
^  that  my  style  and  manner  of  writing  requires  some 
^  cover  or  apology  of  this  kind.  As  to  its  abounding 
^  in  what  are  now  called  Scollicisms^  a  blemish  which 
*  by  English  reviewers  every  Scotch  writer  is  more  or 

*  less 
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^  less  charged  with,  I  own  myself  to  be  one  of  thosd 
^  who  do  not  consider  this  supposed  blemish  to  be  any 
^  real  deformity,  and  therefore  am  not  ashamed  of  it.' 

• 

Another  friend  having  suggested  to  him  the  propriety 
of  bringing  his  narrative  no  farther  down  than  to  the  pe« 
riod  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  and  having  at  the  same 
time  hinted  the  necessity  of  his  bestowing  great  care  and 
attention  on  the  style  and  composition  of  his  work,  so  as 
to  suit  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  fashion  or  taste  of 
the  age,  his  reply  was  in  these  terms  :  '  As  to  my  //w- 
t:>r\i^  of  which,  you  say,  there  are  high  hopes,  (and 
if  so,  I  am  afraid  too  high  to  be  gradfied)  I  shall 
have  it  finished  now  in  a  few  days,  perhaps  before  this 
reach  you,  and  have  already  brought  it  down  to  the 
present  reign,  I  perceive  the  propriety  of  what  you  hint 
about  the  dmes  since  the  Revolution,  and  hope,  I  have, 
by  anticipation,  removed  your  fears,  by  endeavouring 
to  walk  through  that  thorny  field,  with  all  due  cauuon, 
so  as  neither  to  desert  the  cause  which  I  would  wish 
to  serve,  nor  hurt  those  whom  you  would  wish  not  to 
offend.  This  was  the  chief  part  of  the  plan,  which  I 
was  solicited  to  adopts  and  all  tl^e  previous  steps  were 
intended  only  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  this  \  so  I 
could  not  possibly  omit  such  a  principal  branch  of  the 
undertaking,  if  I  was  to  undertake  the  work  at  alL 
How  I  have  been  able  to  execute  it,  or  what  reception 
it  may  meet  with,  when  it  appears  before  the  public,  is 
not  for  me  to  say.  I  acknowledge  the  friendly  inten- 
tion of  what  you  say  about  the  style  and  manner  of  my 
writing.  The  same  advice  has  come  to  me  from  more 
quarters  than  one,  and  I  am  abundantly  sensible  of  my 

.  /  *  own 
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<  own  defects  in  thst  way.  But  when  it  ii  remembered 
^  that  I  write  solely  for  the  instruction  or  infornutioa  of 
^  the  common  class  of  readers,  and  ofsuch  of  my  younger 
^  brethren  in  the  church  as  have  pressed  the  undertake 
^  ing  upon  me,  I  flatter  myself  that  men  of  taste,  and 

*  approved  critics,  if  any  such  condescend  to  look  into  it, 

*  will  view  the  work  with  an  eye  of  candour,  and  if 

*  they  find  nothing  feulty  in  the  matter ^  will  be  good 
^  enough  to  make  allowance  for  any  defect  or  inaccuracy 

*  in  the  manner  of  it.* 

Under  the  impression  of  these  modest  sentiments,  Mr 
Skinner  committed  his  work  to  the  press,  and  in  the  year 
1788  it  was  published  in  two  volumes  octavo,  and  entitled 
*^  An  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Christianity  in  that  kingdom,  to  the  present 
time,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  friend.^'  A  Dedicatbn 
in  Ladn  verse,  inscribed  to  his  son,  and  his  Bisbop,  is 
prefixed  to  the  work,  and  expresses  the  same  diffidence 
in  his  own  abilities  which  had  appeared  in  the  letter  just 
now  quoted,  accompanied  with  the  same  anxious  desire 
to  be  useful  to  the  Church  which  had  animated  all  his 
labours  in  her  service.  *  The  opinion  given  of  this 
work,  by  such  of  the  Reviewers  of  that  period  as  chose 
to  take  notice  of  it,  is  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence, 
as  rcviezvuigj  in  most  hands,  seems  to  be  managed,  like 
other  ^  trades  by  which  men  have  their  living,*'  more 
with  a  view  to  the  profit  of  those  concerned  in  it,  than 

froxxi 

*  Of  Ibis  Dedication  an  English  Gentleman  of  great  worth  and  learn- 
ing has  been  heard  to  say,  (bat  frequently  as  he  has  read  it,  the  perusal 
never  fhils  to  fill  his  eye  with  a  sympathetic  tear,  shewing  how  be  feels 
<#r  the  ciicumstanccs  of  the  author,  and  is  warmed  witb  that  glow  of  par- 
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iirom  any  deaire  to  promote  the  interests  of  truth,  and  gitre 
aright  directionto  th^  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  age. 
Were  we  to  seek  a  character  of  the  ^^  Eccksiaslicai  Hit* 
tory  of  Scotland,''  given  without  prejudice,  and  from  no 
olher  motive  than  an  honest  int^tion  to  do  justice  to 
the  writer^  we  might  6nd  it  in  two  lines  of  the  life  of 

/  2  Df 

iernal  affection  which  adorns  this  beautiful  little  poem.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  it  :— 

AD  FILIUM  EPISCOPUM, 

QUEM  ApJUVET  *o  M£rAX  iPxlEPETr 

AUCTORIS  DEDICATIO. 

Accipe»  chare  in'ihi  dupUoe  ounc  nomine  amoris, 

£t  Palkr  officio,  ct  sanguine  Nttte  mWdf 
Accipe,  sed  facilis^  quatnor  collecta  per  anaoi 

Quae  quondam  licuit  scripta,  Tocasse  patria  \ 
Farva  quidem,  sed  non  parvo  congeita  laborer 

Atque  utioaRi  multo  dtgna  kliorc  putes. 
Non  ego  tanto  operi  aatia  apta  juvamiaa  jado 

Qualia  Doctoavm  commoda  Tiilgai  babd  ^ 
Non  mihi  fiMundn  vires,  nee  copia  lingMc 

Nee  thecaa  ooetat  leclio  krga  meaa. 
Rusticiis>  et  pauper,  libri»  peregrinut  et  aoKs, 

Vix  miki  qoai  placeaat,  scribere  digna  qoeo  %. 
At  non  spernendum  fbrsan>  nee  iauUle  prorsua 

Hoc  rudibus^  quak  eat,  invenietur  opas. 
Forte  bonorum  inter  selccta  voUimina  firatruia 

Implebit  Taciium  pagtna  nostra  k)cinn. 
Nee  deerit,  tpero,  qui  a»ei  menior»  lurat  et  aher 

CoUiget  ex  itti»  paacuia  nseya  &vis. 
Non  famam  Historic!  Celebris,  nee  praemia  capto 

Non  honor  mgento  eonvcnit  iilc  meo. 
Forte  et  epistoRcum  nierito  metuenda  kcessent 

Verbere  non  parco  critica  llagra  modum : 
At  nostri  xioris  modua  hic»  quo  saipius  olim 

Monstravit  calanniBi  ehaita  pua^lla  meum. 
Quod  potui,  feci ;  nee  sum  qtii  (alia  docti 

Sperarem  laudes  prooieritura  chori,  ' 
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Dr  Horne  by  his  eminently  learned  biographer,  th6  Rev. 
William  Jones,  who,  having  mentioned  some  circum- 
stances respecting  the  situation  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church,  adds  the  following  remark ; — ^  If  the  reader 
^  should  wish  to  know  more  of  the  people  of  this  com- 
^  munion,  let  him  consult  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
*  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  Mr  Skinner,  father  to  the 
^  present  worthy  Bishop  of  Aberdeen ;  a  History  com- 

*  pre- 

Sit  laus  una  mihi,  sacram  docuisse  cohortem, 

Quam  regit  officii  cura  patema  tui ; 
Quomodo  ab  antiqiiis  parva  hsc  Ecclesia  seclis 

Vei^erit  ad  nostras  continuata  manus, 
Pura  quidem.  depressa  licet,  contemptaque  mundo. 

At  Capiti  in  caelis  charior  inde  siio : 
Hanc  volui  primx  tandem  ad  vestigia  formae 

Ductam  per  varias  exposuisse  vices. 
Pars  full  et  voti,  si  qua  nunc  fallere  possem 

Arte  senectutis  tardia  dura  pigrae. 
Non  soiitumrobur  inihi  punc,  nee  ut  ante  laborea 

Languida  consuctos  carpere  nnembra  valent. 
Diu  mihi  quo  cani  caput  invasere  capiUi, 

Jamque  supra  decimum  me  triu  lustra  premuut. 
At  manet  ingenium,  manet  inconcussa  fiacultas, 

Lassitiemquc  levans  utilitatis  amor. 
Qualia  sint,  tu  ne  mediocria  nostra  recuses 

Quicquid  censurx  gens  inimica  dabit 
Tu  mihi  consilium  praebebas  primus,  opemque 

1  u  mihi  scribendi  suasor,  et  auctor  eras. 
Nunc  igitnr  scripto  soliium  dignare  favorem 

Auxiliumque  operi,  quod  poles,  adde  tuum ; 
Sic  plures  per  te  liber  hie  numerabit  amicos. 

Qui  sine  te  parvi  forsan  babendus  erit. 

Vive,  vale,  titiilo  diu  post  mea  funera  dignt^ 

Prapsulis,'  et  gralo  gratus  et  ipse  gregi  : 
Tuque  mihi  lamdiu  solamen  quale  dedisti, 

Piu  dct  solamen  stirpo  tua  tale  Tibi  / 
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*  prehending  a  plain  and  unaflFected  detail  of  fiicts,  very 
^  interesting  and  amusing/^  This  was  the  great  ob- 
ject which  the  Author  had  in  view,  to  make  his  work 
**  agreeably  useful/*  and  give  it  that  happy  mixture  of 
utile  dulci^  what  is  instructive  with  what  is  pleasant, 
which  would  be  the  best  means  of  recommending  it  to 
public  favour,  and  which  was  the  only  means  possessed 
by  a  writer  who  could  not  aiFord  to  pay  a  hireling  Re- 
viewer for  puffing  his  work  into  general  notice,  f ' 

In  compiling  what  will  now  occupy  a  considerable 
part  of  this  memoir,  much  assistance  has  been  received 
from  the  Rev.  George  Gleig,  L.  L.  D.  at  Stirling,  (for- 
merly a  Presbyter,  now  a  Bishop  of  the  Scotch  Episco- 
pal Church),  who  having  been  applied  to  for  what  com- 
munications he  might  be  able  to  afford,  as  a  literary 
correspondent  of  the  late  Mr  Skinner,  had  the  goodness 
to  offer  his  aid  in  the  most  friendly  and  handsome  man- 
ner With  this  view  he  transmitted  the  following  note 
to  the  person  who  made  the  application  now  mentioned  :— 

*  The  renewal  of  Mr.  Skinner's  correspondence  and 
*'  mine,  which  had  been  long  interrupted,  was  occa- 
5  sioned  by  my  connexion  with  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
^  tannica.  For  the  third  edition  of  that  work,  I  was 
'  engaged  by  the  proprietors  to  write  a  variety  of  ar* 
^  tides;  and  when  Mr.  C.  Macfarquhar  died,  the  con- 
<  ducting  of  the  publication  was  wholly  entrusted  to  me« 
f  One  of  the  articles,  which,  previous  to  his  death,  I  had 

*  under- 

♦  See  vol.  xii.  p.  177.  of  the  works  of  the  Rev.  William  Jones,  M.  A. 
F.  R.  S. 

f  See  in  vol.  iii.  some  Latin  lines  on  the  severity  of  a  certain  review  of 
tbQ  Ecclesiastical  History. 
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nndcrtakeii  to  write,  or  ridier  to  ten&s^  W9M  the  ar- 
ticle Lanouaob  ;  and  as  I  considered,  and  sciU  cod* 
sider  the  question^  concerning  the  Origin  of  Language, 
as  of  great  importance,  I  consulted  on  that  aubjeql  e- 
very  man  of  letters  to  whom  I  had  access,  and  whose 
judgment  I  had  reason  to  beUeve  unbiassed  by  a  £ii» 
shionable,  though  superficial  philosophy.  Mr  Skinner 
was  one  of  those  friends  whom  I  thus  consulted,  and 
from  him  and  Dr  Doig  I  received  more  assistance^  or 
rather  more  encouragement,  than  from  ail  my  other 
correspondents  on  the  subject.  I  say  encouragement, 
because  they  both  approved  of  my  own  notions,  which, 
to  a  young  author,  as  I  might  then  be  said  to  be,  is 
always  encouragingi  My  letter  to  Mr  Skinner  was 
dated  May  the  21st,  1791  ;  but  I  am  extremely  sorry 
to  find  that  I  have  tost  his  answer  to  it.  I  recollect, 
however,  perfectly,  that  he  approved  of  my  notions 
respecting  the  first  words  of  the  origihal  language,  as 
well  as  respecting  the  import  of  the  Verb ;  but  he  ad« 
vised  me  not  to  waste  time  in  removing  the  difficulty 
which  seemed  to  be  thrown  in  my  way  by  the  Hebrew 
Lexicographers,  but  rather  to  shew  how  a  variety  of 
languages  might,  without  a  miracle,  ^ring  from  one 
original  source.  I  had  the  same  advice  from  Dr  Home, 
then  Dean  of  Canterbury:  but  the  long  note  (page 
534  of  the  EncycL  vol.  9)  was  not  furnished  by  either 
of  them,  but  by  Dr  Doig.  I  feel  myself,  however,  at 
this  moment,  as  much  indebted  to  Mr  Skinner  for  the 
light  thrown  on  the  subject  by  what  be  communicated 
to  me,  as  when  I  wrote  the  following  letter,  expressive 
of  my  gratitude  to  him,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to 
publish/ — 
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Stirling^  September  lUhy  1791. 
Rfiv.  Sir, 

FOR  your  obliging  letter  of  the  16th 
of  May,  I  ought  long  ago  to  have  returned  my  thanks. 
You  are  pleased  to  say,  that  you  pretend  not  to  instruct 
me;  but  you  have  actually  instructed  me,  or  what  is 
better,  put  me  upon  a  way  of  iastructing  myself.  Your 
letter  has  been  of  great  use  to  me,  and  I  hope,,  you  will 
find  that  I  have  used  it  to  no  bad  purpose.  It  set  me  a 
thinking,  and  the  result  has  been  a  perfect  conviction, 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  miracle  to  introduce  in- 
to the  world  different  languages.  I  have  finished  the 
article,  and  sent  it  to  the  press.  I  was  obliged,  by  the 
nature  of  the  work  for  which  I  wrote,  to  state  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  question ;  but  what  Johnson 
said  of  ••  the  whig  dogs,"  in  his  Debates  in  Parliament, 
may  be  said  of  my  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Language,  I 
have  taken  care  chat  the  deist  dogs  shall  not  have  the 
better  of  the  argument.  Do  not,  from  this,  imagine 
that  I  have  wilfully  done  them  injustice.  So  far  from 
that  is  the  case,  that  I  did  nothing  but  abridge  the  rea- 
soning of  a  celebrated  author  on  the  origin  and  progress 
of  language,  and  where  it  appeared  palpably  weak,  I  re- 
inforced it  from  Voltaire  and  another  writer  of  the  same 
tehooK  Of  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  I  can  truly 
say,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  is  my  own,  suggested 
indeed  by  your  letter.  They  may  have  been  used  by 
others,  but  I  have  not  met  with  them  in  any  book  that 
I  have  consulted.  I  do  •  not  clsdm  any  merit  from  this 
circumstance ;  the  merit,  if  there  be  any,  is  yours ;  but 
indeed  they  have  probably  been  omitted  by  others,  be- 
cause they  were  so  obvious.    I  am  yours,  &c.    G.  G. 

The 
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The  subject  on  which  Dr  Gleig  next  consulted  Mr 
Skinner,  was  Prophecy,  an  article,  which  the  Doctor 
says, — ^  I  wished  him  to  write,  that  it  might  not  fail  in- 
^  to  the  hands  of  those  who  would  treat  it  in  a  careless 

*  manner,  and  because,  from  what  he  had  given  to  the 

*  world  on  a  particular  prophecy,  he  might  be  supposed 

*  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject  in  general,  shew- 

*  ing  it  in  a  true  light,  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  im* 

*  portance;  He  declined  it  however,  but  sent  to  me 
^  the  observations  which  constitute  the  paragraph  mark- 
^  ed  No.  4  in  the  printed  article.     That  paragraph  was 

*  printed  verbatim,  or  nearly  verbatim,  from  his  letter  ; 

*  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  article  I  am  myself  an- 
^  swerable,  having  then  the  sole  management  of  the  work/ 

In  the  summer  of  1 792  Dr  Gleig  had  the  opportunity 
of  a  personal  interview  with  Mr  Skinner,  which  pro- 
duced a  closer  intimacy  than  had  before  subsisted  be- 
tween them,  and  to  this  intimacy  the  Doctor  thus  re- 
fers J — *  One  consequence  of  it  was,  that  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  know  what  articles  1  had  written  for  the  En- 
cyclopaedia ;  a  wish,  with  which,  as  it  did  me  honour^ 
I  of  course  readily  complied.  Of  some  of  those  ar- 
ticles I  likewise  furnished  him  with  copies,  as  well  as 
of  others,  in  which  I  thought  he  would  be  interested, 
either  on  account  of  the  subjects  discussed,  or  for  the 
sake  of  their  authors ;  and  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
those  articles  furnished  matter  for  much  of  our  future 
correspondence.  In  a  letter  which  is  lost,  he  had  ob- 
jected very  justly  to  several  things  in  the  article  Mo- 
ral Philosophy,  thinking,  if  my  memory  does  not 
deceive  me,  that  I  had  the  charge  of  the  work  when 

'  that 
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'  that  article  was  printed.      This  produced  the  following 
*  letter  from  me,  of  January  the  11th,  1794.— 

•  When  the  article  Moral  Philosophy  was  going 
through  the  press,  I  was  not  Editor  of  that  great 
work.  I  was  indeed  often  consulted  by  the  Editor, 
and  by  him  on  this  very  subject.  Bat  when  I  pro- 
posed  to  give  him  a  short  system  of  Ethics^  founded 
on  religion,  and  the  hope  of  immortality,  he  expressed 
his  dread  of*  making  his  work  unpopular,  and  would 
not  listen  to  my  proposal.  He  told  me,  that  he  had 
resolved  to  adopt  the  system  originally  published  in 
the  J^receptor^  and  written,  I  think,  by  Fbrdyce  of 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen ;  but  he  wished  me  to 
prefix  a  short  History  of  the  Science,  and  make  any 
little  alteration  whi'ch  I  might  think  expedient.  It 
appeared  to  me,  that  by  complying  with  this  request, 
I  might  do  some  good,  as  I  could  shew  the  readet 
where  he  might  find  safer  guides  in  morals,  than  the 
tract  immediately  before  him ;  and  the  History,  with 
one  or  two  interpolated  passages  in  the  systenl,  is  mine. 
I  need  not  say  where  the  historical  part  begins  or  ends ; 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  in  the  sys- 
tem, I  am  answerable  for  nothing,  but  the  2d  column 
of  page  301,  and  the  first  column  of  page  302  down 
to  paragraph  marked  258,  the  paragraph  marked  159^ 
and  the  latter  part  of  paragraph  marked  239 ;  I  am 
likewise  answerable  for  the  insertion  of  the  extract 
from  Hume,  page  304 ;  for,  when  I  found  the  Editor 
determined  to  retain  the  vile  paragraph  about  the  Ma^ 
jeshj  of  the  People^  and  the  Duty  of  Resistance^  I 
thought  it  could  not  injure  the  reader,  to  lay  before 

K  *  him 
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him  on  this  subject,  the  sentiments  of  a  main,  of  whom 
it  cannot  be  said,  that  he  was  warped  by  refigious  pre- 
judice, or  that  he  had  not  opportunities  of  studying  the 
principles  of  politics.  I  feel  myself  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  freedom,  with  which  you  have  given  nie  your 
sentiments  respecting  the  article  Miracles.  On  that 
subject  I  cannot  perhaps  think  precisely  as  you  do, 
but  I  believe  our  greatest  difference  lies  in  our  lan- 
guage. You  object  to  the  phrase  Laws  of  Nature. 
Will  you  forgive  me  when  I  say,  that  your  objection 
is  founded  on  needless  scrupulosity  ?  I  speak  of  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  as  I  do  of  the  Laws  of  England  or 
Scotland.  It  is  common  language,  and  universally 
understood ;  though  when  the  radical  import  of  the 
word  of\s  attended  to,  it  must  be  confessed  not  to  be 
grammatically  correct.  No  man  ever  supposes  that 
the  laws  of  England  or  Scotland  were  enacted  by  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  nor  did  any  man  ever  suppose  that 
the  laws  of  Nature  were  enacted  by  Nature.  To  the 
word  Xature,  I  know,  that  objections  may  be  started, 
as  indeed  they  may  to  the  use  of  almost  any  word ; 
but  in  experimental  philosophy,  and  in  the  question 
about  Miracles,  Nature  is  of  the  same  import  with  the 
visible  universe.  It  will  be  said,  that  dead  matter,  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  universe  consists,  cannot 
be  subject  to  law  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  be- 
cause law  necessarily  supposes  reason  and  will  in  the 
beings  which  are  subject  to  it.  This  is  readily  grant- 
ed ;  but  to  guard  against  the  objection,  which  how- 
ever I  hardly  expected  to  be  made,  I  was  at  some 
pains  to  shew  the  reader,  that  by  the  Laics  of  Nature 
I  meant  nothing  more  than  a  settled  course  of  things, 

*  or 
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or  an  orfler  of  causes  aad  effects  establidied  in  evexy 
|Mut  of  the  8f  stem  of  nature,  which  falls  undo:  our  ob- 
Berration.  Were  aot  this  a  £act,  no  man  iwould  sow 
in  Sfxiing  mtb  the  well-grounded  iiope  of  reaping  in 
Autumn,  or  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  sun  will 
rise,  when  oace  descended  below  the  faorison.  lam 
as  roudi  convinced  as  any  man  can  be,  that  mankind 
would  have  knoivn  nothing  of  nature,  or  of  nature's 
<k)d,  without  an  original  Rerelation ;  but  I  am  like- 
wise convinced  that  this  RevelatioQ  was  not  made  by  a 
writtai  bo€fk.  Now  the  question  between  the  infidels 
and  us,  I  apprehend  to  be,  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
concerning  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine  taught  tn  those 
books.  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the  ikpostles,  de- 
clare, that  they  recdved  their  doctrine  from  God ; 
but,  say  the  Infidds,  what  prNOof  have  we  that  those 
men  were  so  highly  favoured  by  the  oonunon  Father 
of  mankind  ?  The  question  cannot  be  deemed  unrea- 
sonable, and  I  know  not  what  answer  can  be  given  tq 
it,  other  than  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  If  ye  be- 
lieve not  me,  believe  me  for  the  works'  sake,  &c.** 
and,  "  If  I  had  not  wrought  among  them  the  works 
which  never  man  wrought,  &c."  To  this  the  Infidel  re- 
plies,-diat  those  works  were  sufficient  proofs  to  those  who 
saw  tbemfi^ormed ;  but  he  in^s,  that  we  have  no  good 
evidence  of  the  works  themselves,  and  Hume  has  en- 
•deavoured  to  prove,  that  of  auch  works,  said  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  remote  age,  no  complete  evidence  can  be 
(given.  Surely  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  attempt- 
ing to  shew,  that,  upon  the  very  principles  of  this  liero 
of  inUeHty,  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  scriptures 

K   2  «    772//^/ 
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must  undoubtedly  have  been  wrought,  and  I  even  think 
it  some  advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  Christian,  that  be 
is  able  to  turn  the  adversary's  weapons  against  himself. 
In  all  this  you  and  I  may  differ,  though  I  see  not  how 
it  is  possible  ;  but  while  we  are  equally  zealous  for  the 
common  faith,  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  differ  in  the  ' 
spirit  of  meekness.     Whether  I  shall  ever  republish  in 
a  different  form  the  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  is  at 
present  doubtful ;  for  I  have  got  as  much  work  upon 
my  hands  as  would  fully  employ  prompter  talents  than 
I  possess.     If  I  do  republish,  you  may  depend  upon  my 
paying  every  possible  attention  to  your  observations^  as 
well  as  upon  my  being  at  some  pains  to  use  precise  and 
well  defined  terms.    Dr  Doig  is  the  author  of  **  Mytho^ 
logy**  and  *^  Mysteries^*    In  my  opinion  the    latter 
stands  unrivalled  in  the  English  language.     Of  Mytho^ 
logy  I  cannot  think  so  highly.     It  displays,  no  doubt, 
learning ;  but  it  is  a  meagre  article,  and  has  laid  me 
under  the  necessity  of  writing  Polytheism.** 

To  this  letter  Dr  Gleig  received  the  following  answer, 
which  he  calls  an  "  admirable  letter,"  and  thinks  it  may 
with  great  propriety  be  published  : 

Liusharty  March  Sfhj  1794. 

*  Your  agreeable  favour  of  the  11th  of  January  came 
^  to  hand  in  course,  and  gave  me  great  sati&.faction.  I 
^  am  particularly  pleased  with  what  you  write  about  that 

*  strange  sounding  paragraph  to  which  I  had  objected.-— 
^  In  reading  over  the  article  in  general,  I  thought  I  met 
^  with  some  traits  of  your  pencil,  which  I  could  not  re- 

*  concile  to  the  designed  structure  of  the  whole  piece, 
(  specially  to  the  unmethodical,  and  in  my  opinion,  un-i 

*  neces- 
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necessary  conclusion  about  the  ^^  majesty  of  the  peo- 
ple/* which  to  me  appears  to  have  no  more  connection 
with  Moral  Philosophy,  than  it  has  with  Astronomy 
or  Mathematics.  But  yoii  have  fully  removed  my 
scruples,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  candid  manner  in 
which  you  have  received  my  blunt  way  of  expressing 
my  dissatisfaction.  I  have  attentively  read  over  the 
two  articles  "  Mysteries"  and  **  Mythology," 
and  think  equally  well  of  both,  at  the  same  time  that 
in  both  I  perceive  a  defect,  but  such  indeed  as  I  find 
common  in  great  writers  on  the  subject.  As  to  mystC'- 
ries^  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  religion,  which,  I 
persuade  myself,  this  sensible  writer  adinires,^  presents 
us  with  many  things  under  that  denomination,  in  its 
grand  foundation,  in  the  various  parts  of  its  oeconomy, 
and  in  the  blessed  design  of  the  great  whole.  And  as 
the  article  is  entitled  "  Mysteries^*  in  general,  without 
any  particular  restriction,  I  could  have  wished,  that 
the  things  I  have  in  my  eye,  and  which  I  am  warrant- 
ed to  assign,  under  the  character  of  mysteries,  to  the 
religion  alluded  to,  had  been  brought  into  the  account, 
and  made  a  part  of  the  elaborate  and  nicely  arranged 
description  :  especially  as  the  word  itself,  by  the  learn- 
ed writer's  own  explication,  belongs  to  the  language 
of  a  people,  who  had  their  religion  immediately  from 
heaven,  and  thereby,  I  think,  shews  that  the  thing  sig- 
nified by  that  word,  had  been  known  to,  and  as  we 
might  say,  in  the  religions  possession  of,  the  people  of 
that  language  ;  similar  to  what  may  be  observed  of 
many  things  of  foreign  growth,  which  are  now  fami- 
liar to  us,  under  the  names  given  to  them  by  the  people 
from  whom  we  had  them,  such  as  tea,  tobacco,  pota- 


^  toes, 
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^  toes,  &c:    May  not  the  same  be  supposed  of  ^  Myste- 
'^  lies  ?'     And  if  so,  ivhat  shall  we  think  of  ^le  iscroduc- 
tion  to  this  article,  whidh  tells  us,  that  ^*  the  fewiab 
dispensation  was  openly  practised,   nothing  was  per- 
formed in  secret,  every  article  was  plain,  open,  and 
accessible,''  when  it  is  certain,  that  the  grand  article 
of  it)  upon  which  the  efncacy  of  all  the  r^est  depended, 
was  "*'  performed  in  secret,"  and  was  not  "  accessible" 
to  any  but  to  the  chief  Hierofjhant  alone,  and  to  him 
oifly  o?iC€  in  the  year  ?  *     I  shall  no  doubt  be  told,  that 
the  writer  had  not  these  real  Sacr^ds  in  his  ^lew,  and 
I  shall  only  say,  that  I  am  sorry  for  it,  as  irom  such  a 
pen  I  would  have  expected  an  accurate  discussion  of -noy 
favourite  tbipic.     Yet  even  on  his  own  adopted  plan, 
I  miss  something  which  I  reckon  material  in  aiU  disser- 
tations of  this  kind  ;  so  material  indeed,  that  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  consequently  of 
its  'Christian  offspring,    depends  in  a   great  measune 
upon  it  ^  I  mean  the  point,  the  leading  point  of  Chro- 
nology.     We  read  a  great  deal  of  the  "  Egyptian 
mysteries,"  of  Osiris  and   Isis,   &c.  which  are  gene^ 
ralh^  held  out  to  us,  as  the  parents  of  the  Theban,  the 
Thracian,    the  Eleusinian,  and  even  the  Persian  ob- 
servances of  that  kind.     But  we  are  not  told  when 
these  il^;yptian  rites   began,  or  by  whom  they  were 
instituted,  whether  they  were  on'^inals,  or  copies  ;  in 
short,  whether  they  were  prior-  or  postcrio-r  to  Moses. 
This  point  of  chronology' I  take  to  be  so  essential  to 
every  thing  that  passes  for  historical  narration,  that  the 
inquisitive  mind  can  have  little  satisfaction  without- at; 
and  in  this  point  the  Mosaic  account  of  things  must  be 

^  allowed 
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allowed  to  have  the  imdispu^  pvefi^^nce*  For  ray 
own  part,  I  look  upon  Moses  to  be  the  oldest  dndfuUest 
writer  of  even  Egyptian  aotiijuities  that  k  ei^taat, 
many  ages  prior  to  their  £uned  Manetho,  who  has  laid 
the  ground-work  of  alt  the  subsequent  fiiss  about  them : 
and  in  aH  that  Moses  writes  of  the  Egyptians,  from 
Abraham's  first  yiaat  to  them,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  through  a  course  of  more  than  four  hundred 
years,  we  find  not  the  least  trace  of  the  O^rlan  mys- 
teries, nor  any  thing  that  points  at  modes  of  worship, 
which,  had  they  been  in  observance  then,  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  pomp  which  after^times  have  affixed  to 
them,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  such  a  writer  as 
Mosies,  and  with  such  a  design,  would  have  altogether 
overlooked.  At  the  Exodus,  indeed,  we  read  of  the 
Gods  of  Egypt,"  as  in  opposition  to  '*  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews,"  but  no  names  or  designations  given  to 
them,  while  the  Elohim  of  the  Hebrews  is  always 
distinguished  by  ^  the  name  Jehovah  :  And  in  all 
that  long  contention  for  superiority  between  Jehovah 
and  his  rivals,  whoever  they  were,  we  may  suppose 
some  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  Osiris,  Isis, 
&c.  if  they  had  been  in  fashion  at  the  time,  or  known 
to  the  Egyptians  of  those  days.  From  this  conside- 
ration, among  many  others,  I  have  been  long  led  to 
conclude,  that  the  Osirian  mummeries,  of  whose  in- 
troduction  we  know  no  date,  have  been  posterior  to 
Moses,  and  may  therefore,  without  any  great  stretch 
of  fancy,  be  considered  as  imitations  and  gradual  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Mosaic  system.  I  know  what  great 
names  are  against  me  in  this  opinion,  Spencer,  Mar- 
sham,  &c.  and  that  there  are  others,  Bochart,  Gale, 

«  Wit- 
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WItsius,  &c.  on  my  side.  It  will  also  be  said,  that 
Aaron's  golden  calf  appears  to  have  been  a  copy  of  the 
Egyptian  Bull-god  Apis,  who  makes  as  conspicuous  a 
figure  in  the  Egyptian  kalendar  as  Osiris  or  Isis.  But 
is  it  not  as  likely  that  Apis  was  not  the  pattern,  but  the 
copy  only  ?  I  know  to  what  foolish,  even  horrid 
lengths  imagination  may  go.  But  it  has  its  bounds^ 
and  a  '•  ne  plus  ultra*'  set  to  it.  Upon  given  mate- 
rials it  may  work  strangely,  '^  humano  capiti  cervicem 
jungere  equinam  ;"  but  it  can  create  none.  The  devil 
himself,  with  all  his  powers  of  imagination,  could  not 
make  a  nezo  object^  but  was  obliged  to  take  hold  of 
one  made  to  his  hand,  in  his  first  and  fatal  delusion 
of  man  :  And  all  his  votaries  ever  since,  priests^  poets, 
and  philosophers,  have  gone  on  in  the  same  track  of 
seizing  upon  prior  and  traditional  institutions  or  tran- 
sactions, and  perverting  them  into  their  new-fangled 
mysteries.  Upon  this  hypothesis,  fully  as  plausible  as 
any  other  on  the  subject,  it  is  easy  to  discover,  and 
account  for  the  original  of  the  laboured  fabric  of  Pa- 
gan  mythology,  if  not  in  every  diversified  particular, 
yet  in  the  general  architecture  of  the  whole.  Your 
friend  tells  us,  that  *'  the  mysteries  were  the  offspring 
of  bigotry  and  priestcraft."  But  who,  or  what  were 
these  priests  ?  Pries  is  and  relii^ion  are  allowed  to  be 
correlates.  What  then  was  the  religion  of  the  priests, 
before  the  invention  and  introduction  of  the  mysteries  ? 
This,  with  me  at  least,  is  a  principal  "  desideratum,'* 
and  1  regret  the  want  of  it.  He  tells  us  farther,  in  con- 
futation  of  Warburton's  and  Mosheim's  hypothesis, 
that  "  the  mysteries  were  performed  in  secret  j'* 
which   strengthens  my  hypothesis  of  both  the  author 

<  and 
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and  design  of  them  ;  and  convinces  me,  that  the  main 
view  of  the  grand  deceiver,  in  all  his  rebellious  usur- 
pations of  divine  things,  has  always  been  to  keep  out 
of  sight,  as  much  as  possible,  the  Great  Mystery, 
(1  Tim.  iii.  16.)  of  which  he  knew  the  reality  to  his 
cost,  or  by  his  cursed  perversions  and  superinductions, 
to  turn  it  to  his  own  account.  There  are  some  other 
matters  of  less  moment  in  the  article  before  me,  at 
which  I  stumble,  such  as  the  character  given  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  (paragraph  11.)  that  they  were  a 
gloomy  unsocial  race  of  men.'!  This  does  not  at  all 
comport  with  the  idea  that  Moses  gives  me  of  them  in 
Abraham's,  or  even  in  Joseph's  time.  And  the  *'  in- 
hospitableness  to  strangers,*'  for  which  they  are  said  to 
have  been  so  infamous  in  what  are  vaguely  called  an-« 
cient  times,  (paragraph  20.)  may,  if  true,  iave  been 
owing  to  their  remembrance  of  the  sad  catastrophe  to 
their  King  and  nation,  occasioned  by  a  set  of  ^^  stran- 
gers,'* whom  they  had  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  entertained,  for  the  most  part  very  kindly.  So 
again  where  it  is  said  (paragraph  20)  that  *^  Cadmus  is 
universallv  allowed  to  have  been  an  Egyptian,'*  I  am 
rather  surprised  at  the  assertion,  as  all  that  I  had  ever 
heard  of  that  hero  of  antiquity,  whether  real  or  fabu- 
lous, who  is  said  to  have  first  brought  /'  letters"  into 
Greece,  had  led  me  to  suppose  him  a  Phoenician,  or  in 
general  a  man  of  the  '^  east,"  as  his  name  in  Hebrew 
imports,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  Greeks  ever  class- 
ed the  Egyptians  among  those  whom  they  called  Orien- 
tals. There  is  likewise  a  sentence  in  paragraph  17^ 
which,  I  wish,  had  been  either*  omitted,  or  otherwise 
expressed  :  "  To  them  it  was  given  to  know  the  mys- 
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teries  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  ^tmt  to  tfaoGe  who 
were  without,  all  was  mystery  or  parable/'     This  has 
such  an  affinity  of  sound  with  what  is  said  by  the  high- 
est authority  (St  Mark  iv.   11.)   that  the  Infidels,  or 
balancing  believers,  may,  I  am  afraid,  contrary  to  the  ; 
writer's  intention,  wrest  the  striking  allusion  to  counte-  •' 
nance  the  trite  sneer,  that  *'  priests  of  all  religions  are . ' 
the  same."     I  come  now  to  the  principal,  and   pro- 
perly personal  part  of  your  letter,  respecting  y^ur  own 
article    "  Miracle,"  which  notwithstanding  your  mo- 
desty in  the  introduction  of  your  friend's  two  articles, 
I  think,  both  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  it,  prefer- 
able.    You  are  quite  in  the  right  where  you  talce  any 
difference  between  you  and  me  to  be  only  •*  in  our  lan- 
guage."    What  I  said  about  the  ••  Laws  of  Nature,** 
was  in  the  "  person^*  of  an  infidel  or  sceptic,  who  will 
still  take  hold  of  that  vague  term,  to  carp  against  it ; 
and  any  definition  that  can  be  given  of  it,  even  your 
last  definition — •"  a  stated  course  of  things,  or  an  order 
of  causes  and  effects,  established  in  every  part  of  the 
system  of  nature  which  falls  under  our  observation,'' 
will   not  be  allowed  to  pass,  without  some  fault  being 
found  with  it  :   For,  excepting  the  astronomical  part 
of  the  system,  where  yet  perhaps  our  observations  are 
not  absolutely  certain,  I  know  no  other  •*  course  of 
things"    in  which   there  is  not  a  variation    more  or 
less,   like    the    variation    of   the     magnetic     needle, 
to    be   observed    at    some  times,    and   in   some    pla- 
ces, which  I  could  exemplify,  if  necessary,  in  many 
instances.       It  is  not    therefore    the    proof  of  what 
is  called   a    "  miracle,"   that   I  am   disposed  to  ob- 
ject to,   but    to  the  philosophic  definition  of  it,  as 

«  a 
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^  a  deviadcm  from  the  laws  of  nature/'  which  I  would 
change  into  .jOoit  more  intelligible  expression  of  ^^  a 
Work  which  bone  but  God  could  perform.'  Your  own 
quotation  of  our  Saviour's  words  justifies  this  defini- 
tion. He  calls  what  he  did  "  UH^rks^**  "  zvorks  ofGodj^ 
zvorks  which  710  man  ever  did,*  &c.  And  indeed  many 
of  his  works  are  such  as  will  not  come  under  the  philo* 
sophic  definition,  and  yet  are  confessedly  *'  miraculous.*' 
His  own  list  (St  Matt.  xi.  5.)  of  the  «  blind/'  the 

*  lame,"  the  "  lepers,'  the  **  deaf,"  presents  to  my  mind 
not  ^^  a  deviation  from,"  but  a  restoration  of  *'  the  l^ws 
of  nature  which,  under  your  own  explication  of ''  a  stat- 
ed course  of  things,"  state,  I  think,  the  general  con- 
dition of  mankind  to  be  otherwise.     Even  his  feeding 

'  the  thousands"  with  a  few  loaves,  may  be  accounted 
for  according  to  my  hypothesis,  as  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  quantity  of  grain  which  composed  the  loaves, 
might,  if  sown,  have  produced  one  sufficient  repast 
for  the  thousands ;  and  the  same  divine  power  which 
was  necessary  for  working  the  increase  in  the  ground 
could  operate  as  naturaUy  in  the  basket 4  His  stilling 
the  sea  was  no  deviation  from  the  ^'  laws  of  nature," 
but  rather  a  bringing  it  back  to  its  natural  state }  and 
what  shall  we  think  of  his  "  driving  the  buyers  and 
sellers  out  of  the  temple,'  which  I  lake  to  be  almost  as 
great  a  miracle  as  any,  according  to  my  idea,  but  no  way  ^ 
included  in  the  philosophic  definition.  Let  the  experi- 
ment be  tried  by  an  obscure  fisherman  or  carpenter's 
son,  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  upon  the 
motley  group  of  stall-keepers,  who  carry  on  their  petty 
trafHc  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Outer  House  of  Session  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  result,  I  dare  say,  would  confirm 

L  2  *  my 
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my  opinion*    There  is  a  passage  in  thet  Psalms,  which 
I  have  long  thought  a  prophetic  allusion  to  our  Savi- 
our's power  in  these  two  last  instances  :  (ft.  Ixv.  7.) 
'  Who  stillest  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his 

*  waves,  and  the  madness  (tumult)  of  the  people,*' 
where  the  climax  points  to  the  preference,  which  per- 
haps has  some  analogy  to  what  is  said  at  the  fourth 
verse,    about   "  the  pleasures,  or  goodness  of  God*s 

'  house.**  Excuse  these  desultory  hints,  not  as  objec- 
tions to  the  probation  of  miracles,  but  as  offering  a  plan^ 
detached  from  all  foreign  argument,  for  founding  that 
probation  upon  ;  and  conducting  it  with  as  much  pro- 
bability of  success  as  has  hitherto  appeared.  I  wish  you 
would  take  it  in  hand  (if  you  think  it  any  way  feasible), 
as,  from  the  propriety  of  language,  and  clearness  of  me- 
thod which  I  have  observed  in  such  of  your  produc- 
tions as  I  have  seen,  I  would  expect  such  corroboration 
of  the  '  common  cause,*  as,  whether  it  convinced  the 
proud  Infidel  or  not,  would  mightily  edify  and  confirm 
the  humble  Believer.  What  little  assistance  is  in  my 
weak  power  I  would  willingly  contribute  to  such  an  at- 
tempt, if  made,  and  shall  be  happy,  if  ^'  fungar  vice 

'  cotis,  acutum  reddere  quae  fcrrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa 

*  secandi.** 

The  definition  of  a  '  Miracle*  given  by  Mr  Skinner  in 
this  letter,  he  afterwards  admitted,  would  not  be  proper 
in  a  discussion  with  philosophical  unbelievers,  and  there- 
fore seemed  to  acquiesce  in  that  which  his  correspondent 
had  made  use  of.  This  is  stated  on  }^r  Gleig*s  authori- 
ty, who  added  the  following  remarks  ; — ^  I  have  no  de- 
^  sire  that  you  should  mention  this  on  my  own  account ; 

'  but 
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*  but  I  tliink  It  would  be  creditable  to  Mr  Skinner ;  for 
^  we  really  do  not  know,  in  numberless  instances,  what 

*  works  are  such  as  God  only  can  perform.     Perhaps 

*  there  is  nothing  short  of  creatioji^  which  some  of  the 

*  most  exalted  orders  of  created  Intelligences  might  not, 
^  with  the  divine  permission,  perform ;  though  without 
^  that  permission,  the  most  powerful  of  them  could  per- 

*  form  nothing/ 

The  subject  which  came  next  to  be  discussed  between 
Dr  Gleig  and  Mr  Skinner,  is  thus  detailed  in  a  letter 
from  the  former,  dated  the  S  1st  of  March,  1794 :-— *  A- 
bout  the  time  that  I  received  your  letter  of  the  8th  curt. 
I  was  thbking  of  writing  to  you  on  as  puzzling  a  ques- 
tion  as  ever  occurred  to  me  in  the  history  of  literature 
and  science.     But  till  this  moment  I  have  not  foimd 
leisure  to  put  my  intention  into  execution.     I  now  do 
it  however,  with  sanguine  hopes  of  receiving  at  least 
part  of  that  information  which  I  so  much  want.     In  our 
great  work,  the  word   Philosophy  will  soon  occur  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet,  and  I  have  got  from  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  of  Edinburgh,  the  finest  view  of  the 
present  philosophy,  and  the  best  rules  for  conducting 
philosophical  enquiries,  that  I  have  ever  seen.     This 
however  is  not  enough  to  complete  the  article.     Ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  a  short  His- 
tory of  Philosophy  must  be  given  j  and  this  I  have 
written  myself,  in  a  manner  that  meets  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor's warmest  approbation.     In  my  sketch  you  will 
not  be  surprised,  that  the  philosophy  of  ancient  Egypt 
should  make  a  conspicuous  appearance..    It  was  con- 
fessedly the  source  of  Grecian  science,  and,  if  I  mis- 

*  take 
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take  not^  of  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  Brah- 
mins in  India.     But  what  was  the  source  of  Egyptian 
wisdom  ?  That  they  were  as  learned  and  wise  in  the 
days  of  Moses  as  they  were  at  a  subsequent  period,  the 
sacred  scriptures  will  not  permit  me  to  doubt ;  and  diat 
at  a  subsequent  period  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
true  solar  system,  is  so  well  vouched  by  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  in  the  highest 
degree  to  question  the  fact.     Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  affirm  that  Pythagoras  was  in 
Egypt,  taught  not  only  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true 
system  of  the  sun,  but,  what  is  more  extraordinary^ 
the  doctrine  of  comets  in  particular,  and  of  their  revo- 
lutions round  the  sun's  centre  with  the  other  planets  ; 
^  Stellas  quasdam,**  says  the  Roman  Historian,  *'  ceteris 
^  similes,  quarum  ortus,  obitusque,  quibus  sint  tempo- 
*  ribus  pra:stituti  humanis  mentibus  ignorari.**  (lib.  25. 
c.  10).     At  the  same  time  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
gave  this  wonderful  piece  of  information  to  the  Greek 
sages,  it  appears  beyond  a  doubt,  that  they  themselves 
were  comparatively  but  poor  Mathematicians.     Pytha- 
goras, we  are  told,  spent  twenty  two  years  in  Egypt, 
studying  the  science  of  Geometry  and  Astronomy,  and 
yet  he  discovered,  after  his  return  to  Samos,  the  47th 
proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book.     This  is  doubtless  a 
very  useful,  but  in  itself  a  very  simple  Theorem,  and 
since  it  was  not  reached  by  the  Egyptian  Geometry,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  those  people  had  then  reached  far 
in  such  speculations.     The  same  conclusion  must  be 
drawn  with  respect  to  their  Astronomical  sciences  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  their  knowledge  of  what  is  now  termed 
the  Copernican  system,  we  nowhere  read  (that  I  know 

*  of) 
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of)^  that  they  ever  pretended  to  dispute  vnih  Tbales 
the  honour  of  having  first  calculated  an  Eclipse  of  the 
Sun.  From  this  fact  it  appears  to  me^  that  what  sci- 
ence  the  Egyptians  had  in  the  days  of  Pythagoras,  they 
inherited  as  traditional  maxims^  handed  down  from 
their  remote  ancestors,  of  which  they  neither  question- 
ed the  truth,  nor  enquired  into  the  reasons.  This 
seems  to  be  farther  evident,  from  the  mode  of  teaching 
adopted  by  Pythagoras  himself,  which  was  dogmatical, 
and  not  systematical ;  and  of  this  we  need  no  better 
proof,  than  that  his  doctrine  of  the  Solar  system  wa9 
totally  neglected  by  the  Greeks,  as  soon  as  they  began 
to  frame  hypotheses,  and  to  speculate  in  philosophy. 
But  the  question  returns :  — By  whom  were  the  Egyp* 
tians  taught  the  Astronomical  maxim  of  the  planets  re- 
volving round  the  sun  ?  It  must  have  been  some  person 
of  the  highest  authority,  since  he  gave  credit  to  a  max- 
im apparently  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  sense,  and 
yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  assigned  no  mathematical  or 
philosophical  reason  for  his  opinion.  I  need  not  tell 
you,  that  the  Egyptians  attributed  the  invention  of  all 
arts  and  sciences  to  their  first  Tho^h.  But  who  was  he  ? 
They  tell  us  that  he  was  the  minister  of  Osiris.  But 
of  Osiris  we  know  as  little  as  of  Thoth ;  and  it  seems 
altogether  inconceivable  that  any^  Minister  of  State,  not 
inspired  with  heavenly  wisdom,  should  have  been  able 
to  make  the  learned  of  a  whole  nation  adopt  such  a 
theory  as  that  of  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of  the 
Earth,  without  assigning  any  reasons  for  that  theiory* 
Yet  if  I  could  see  any  good  evidence  in  scripture,  that 
the  solar  system  was  understood  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
the  story  of  Thoth  being  the  minister  of  Osiris  would 

<  lead 
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lead  me  very  forcibly  to  attribute  the  origin  of  Egyptian 
science  to  Joseph,  who  was  certainly  able,  without  the 
parade  of  analogical  reasoning,  to  give  credit  to  any 
thing  which  he  might  advance  as  truth.  This  hypothe- 
sis, which  would  make  Joseph  the  first  Thoth,  seems 
to  receive  some  countenance  from  what  Manecho  tells 
us  of  the  loss  and  revival  of  Egyptian  learning.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  written  monuments  of  the  first 
Thoth  were  lost  or  neglected  in  certain  civil  revolutions, 
or  natural  calamities  which  befell  the  kingdom  of  £« 
gypt ; — that  after  many  ages,  part  of  them  were  reco- 
vered by  an  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  symbols 
which  he  had  inscribed  upon  ancient  columns,  and  that 
the  man  who  made  this  interpretation  was  the  second 
Thoth,  or  Hermes  Trismegistus.  But  *  thrice  illus-- 
trious*  as  this  interpreter  must  be,  it  is  at  least  possible, 
that  he  was  much  inferior  to  the  former  Hermes  or 
Thoth,  and  that  he  was  able  to  read  his  writings,  and 
transcribe  his  conclusions,  without  knowing  any  thing 
of  the  principles  that  led  to  these  conclusions.  If  there 
be  evidence  in  scripture,  which,  I  confess,  I  do  not 
see,  that  the  revolution  of  the  planets  round  the  sun 
was  known  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacobs  &c.  no- 
thing can  be  more  natural,  than  to  suppose  that  this 
knowledge  would  be  communicated  by  them  to  the 
Egyptian  priesthood,  that  Moses  might  learn  this  from 
the  Egyptian  priest  whose  daughter  he  married,  and 
that,  though  the  doctrine  might  be  retained,  the  evi- 
dence which  he  gave  of  its  truth,  would  be  lost  among 
an  idolatrous  and  corrupted  people,  long  before  the 
aera  of  Pythagoras,  or  even  of  Manetho's  Hermes 
Trismegistus.     Now,  my  dear  Sir,  what  I  beg  of  you. 
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is,  to  tell  me  what  view  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  gives  of  the  solar  system  to  a  real  critic  in  the. 
Hebrew  language  ?  I  am  by  no  means  such  a  critic^ 
nor  have  I  read  any  criticism,  which»  upon  this  sub- 
ject, gives  me  sufficient  evidence  that  the  ancient  He* 
brews  had  any  notion  of  the  motions  of  the  earths     But 
my  knowledge  of  the  sacred  language  is  scanty,  and 
yours  is  the  reverse ;  and  from  you  t  hope  for  that  sa« 
tisfaction  in  a  few  sentences,  ^hich  hitherto  I  have  not 
found  in  many  volumes.     As  the  article  Philosopiiy 
win  go  to  the  press  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  weeks, 
I  $hall  expect  a  return  to  this  letter  as  soon  as  you  can 
conveniently  give  it  me.     I  had  mentioned  to  Dr  Doig 
the  objections  which  you  urge  against  Cadmus'  Egyp- 
tian origin,  but  was  satisfied  that  in  a  short  article  like 
ours,  we  could  not  easily  give  him  another  origin.     My 
learned  friend  does  not  flunk  that  he  was  an  Egyptian  ; 
but  as  Strabo  and  Diodorus  Siculus  both  affirm  that  he 
was,  and  that  he  travelled  first  from  Egypt  into  Phoe- 
nicia, and  then  into  Greece,  we  could  not  call  in  ques- 
tion  such  authorities,  without  assigning  reasons  for  so 
doing  ;  and  these  Would  have  introduced  much  etymo- 
logical disquisition,   which  would  have  rendered  the 
article  dry  and  prolix.     As  it  is  of  little  importance  in 
what  country  Cadmus  was  born,  the  Doctor,  though 
he  delights  in  etymology,  was  disposed  to  admit  the  tes- 
timony of  the  two  ancients,  rather  than  introduce  such 
a  discussion.     His  own  opinion  is  a  very  singular  one, 
which  however  he  supports  with  great  ingenuity ;  but 
the  limits  of  my  paper  tell  me,  that  I  must  delay  my  ac- 
count of  it  to  a  future  letter.     In  the  article '  Philoh^y^ 
you  will  find  an  able  account  of  the  priority  of  the  He- 
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^  brew  to  all  other  languages,  and  a  no  less  able  proof  of 
^  the  novelty  of  the  Masorctic  points.  The  most  ingeni- 
^  ous  section,  however,  is  that  which  treats  of  the  Greek 
^  language,  which  he  traces  up  to  a  Hebrew  original/ 

To  what  is  stated  in  the  foregoing  letter,  Dr  Gleig  re- 
ceived from  Mr  Skinner  the  following  answer,  dated  A- 
pril  1 6th,  1 794  : — *  Your  last  came  to  hand  in  course, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  starting  some  new  amuse-^ 
ment  to  me,  at  the  same  time  that  I  would  wbh  you 
not  to  entertain  too  sanguine  hopes  of  satisfaction,  from 
any  assistance  I  can  give  in  the  way  of  an  answer  to 
your  present  question.     Your  compliment  is  too  high, 
in  supposing  me  such  an  adept  in  the  sacred  language, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  your  applying  to  me  on  this 
occasion.     I  have  indeed  been   poring  into  it  almost 
fifty  years,  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  my  attain- 
ments in  it,  however  satisfying   to  myself,  should  or 
will  be  satisfying  to  others.     The  point,  which  you  now 
propose,  is  no  doubt,  as  you  call  it,  *  a  puzzling  one/ 
But  whether  that  be  owing  to  intrinsic  difficulty,  or  ex- 
trinsic prepossession,  is  a  question.     You  know,  there 
has  long  prevailed  an  opinion  that  the  sacred  scriptures 
were  not   designed  to  teach  philosophy,  and  what  a 
handle  has  been  made  of  this  popular  conceit  to  dispa- 
rage Revelation.     Under  the  weight  therefore  of  this 
prejudice,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  produce  *  evidence*  of 
such  clear  and  convincing  force,  as  modem  philosophy 
requires,  although  from  '  analogical  reasoning*  it  might 
be  supposed,  if  not  concluded,  that  the  original  con- 
struction and  disposition  of  the  ^  mundane  system*  was 
above  the  reach  of  human  discovery,  and  could 'be  no- 

'  tified 
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tified  only  by  the  great  Constructor  and  Disposer  of  it: 
It  may  therefore  be  justly  inferred,  that,  if  the  Pythago- 
rean or  Copermcan  hypothesis  be  the  true  one,  it  must 
have  been  early  known,  and  known  too  by  means  of 
Revelation,  whether  6i/,  or  prior  to  Moses.     You  ask. 
What  view  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  gives 
'  of  the  solar  system  to  a  real  critic  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage ?'  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  such  a  critic,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  your  way  of  stating  the  ques* 
tion  is  rather  partial  and  limited.     The  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  is  certamly  a  system  of  philosophy,  intended, 
as  I  take  it,  to  settle  the  great  fundamental  point,  which 
began  early  to  be  perverted^  and  continued  to  suffer 
under  that  perversion,  as  far  down  as  the  famed  aera  of 
philosophic  illumination  among  the  Grecians,  if  what 
is  said  be  true,  that  Anaxagoras,  the  third  in  succession 
from  Thales,  was  the  first  of  the  Ionic  school  who 
brought  a  creating,  or  at  least  a  disposing   vug  into 
the  system.      It  appears  from  the  writings  of  Moses» 
that  in  his  time,  ^he  Sun^  Moon,  and  Slurs,  the  host 
of  heaven,  as  he  calls  them,  were  the  prevailing  objects 
of  worship  among  the  idolatrous  nations  ;  net  as  substi- 
tutes only,  but  as  principals^  especially  the  sun,  who^ 
as  universal  Lord,  is  generally  thought  to  have  been 
pointed  to  under  the  subsequent  titles  of  Baal,  Chemosh, 
Moloch,  &c.  so  current  in  the  sacred  Books.    To  com- 
bat this  fatal  error,  so  hurtful  both  to  theology  and 
philosophy,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  design  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  that  most  ancient  of  all 
writers,  divines,    philosophers,    or  historians,  clearly, 
and  of  set  purpose,  decides  this  essential  point,  by  at- 
tri))uting  the  origin  of  these  heathen  deities,  whom  be 
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acknowledges  to  be  (Meshlim,  a^onsg)  Rulcn^  in  one 
sense,  by  apimntmenf^  to  an  Almighty  Creator  ;   vdth- 
out  perhaps  entering,  as  he  well  could,  into  a  imnute 
description  of  their   respective  positions,  aspects,  mo- 
.  tions  or  orbits,  which  have  so  much  employed  the  sages 
of  after-times.     I  have  made  but  a  perhaps   of  this, 
though  I  know  that  some  late  enquirers  into  these  mat- 
ters have  thought,  that  the  very  evidence,  which  you 
wish  for,  is  to  be  found,  by  deduction,  in  that  short 
abstract  of  the  history  of  the  creation,  which,  for  my 
own  part ,  while  I  see  and  admire  the  ^  rationale'  of  it, 
I  am  yet  afraid,  will  not  appear  in  the  same  light  to 
most  of  the  readers  of  your  Encyclopsedia.     It  is  e- 
nough,  that  there  is  nothing  in  that  chapter  of  Genesis, 
which  has  the  least  semblance  of  contradicting  the  Co- 
pernican  system,  or  countenancing  the  vulgar  notion 
of  the  earth's  rest :  and  any  thing  that  looks  that  way, 
either  in  Moses  or  the  Prophets,  can  be,  and  has  been, 
shewn  to  be  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  our  language, 
and  to  the  want  of  correctness  in  our  translators*     Hus 
indeed  may  seem  to  be  but  an  invidious  observation ; 
but  it  requires  no  great  proficiency  in  the  sacred  lan- 
guage to  perceive  the  justness  of  it.     Hence  it  is,  that 
Moses  is  made  to  say,  that  the  moon  is  a  ^  great  jight,' 
contrary  to  the  philosophic  certainty  of  the  moon  being 
a  mass  of  dark  opaque  matter  ;  whereas  IMoses  calls 
neither  sun  nor  moon  *  ligh/s^*  but  only  *  luminaries^ 
camllesiicksy  as  it  were,  or  Unnps  (compare  St  Matthew 
vi.  22.),  that  is,  vessthfor  receiving  light,  in  confer. 
mity  to  what  he  had  said  before  of  the  production  of 
light,  three  days  prior  to  the  sun,  which  was  formed 
only  on  the  fourth  day,  /o  hold  the  lights  then  collect- 

<  ed 
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ed  into  O&e  globe  or  ephere.  Yet)  in  opposition  to  this 
express  declaration,  which  is  of  more  importance  than 
is  commonly  thought,  all  philosophy,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, has  called  the  sun  the  ^parent  of  light,'  and 
from  this  title,  even  theological  deductions  have  been 
drawn,  without  any  solid  foundation.  Here  too^  from 
ar  alogical  reasoning,''  it  might  be  argued,  that  they, 
who^  after  losing  sight  of  the  original  revelation,  had, 
with  a  religious  view,  begun  to  look  up  to  the  sun 
as  the  Bcdsaminj  Lord  of  heaven,  would,  in  a  plulo- 
sophical  view,  and  from  the  example  of  earthly  lords, 
be  led  to  assign  him  a  palace,  court,  fixed  domiciUum 
in  heaven,  from  whence  he  might  issue  his  orders  for 
the  government  of  universal  nature*  That  part  of  this 
opinion  had  some  foundation  in  truth,  appears  from  a 
passage  of  scripture,  posterior  indeed  to  Moses,  but 
very  clear  and  decisive,  so  far  as  the  description  is  car« 
ried.  In  the  nineteenth  psalm,  we  re^d,  that  in 
the  heavens  God  *  hath  set  a  iabemacle  for  the  sun, 
which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber, 
&c.'  So  then  there  is  someihiag  set^  or  ^xed  in  the 
heavens,  that  something  may  come  forth  from  it. 
But  the  *  tabernacle  sci*  can  only  denote  theorb^  globe, 
or  body  formed  on  the  fourth  day,  and  the  *  comer 

*  forth*  must  be  the  '  ^hemesh,'  the  efflux  of  light  in 
rays  from  the  fixed  orb.  Our  language,  like  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  has  but  tme  vocable  for  tliree  distinct 
words,  relative  to  this  subject  in  Hebrew,  *  heres^  ha^ 

*  malt^  and  shemesli^^  all  which  we  promiscuously  read 
sun^  and  it  is  on  the  footing  of  this  radical  defect,  that 
the  scripture  philosophy  has  been  represented  as  cOn* 
fused  and  erroneous.    Yet  our  very  peasantry,  though 
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they  speak  improperly,  are  sensible  of  a  difference  of 
meaning,  as,  although  they  say,  *  the  sun  comes  in  at 
the  window,'  they  know  it  is  not  the  hodij  of  the  sun, 
or  in  their  phrase  *  the  sun  himself^  but  only  some- 
thing issuing  from  him,  which,  they  cannot  philosophi- 
cally explain,  but  which,  was  Hebrew  vernacular  in 
this  country,  they  would  call  shemesh.  It  also  appears 
to  me,  that  this  description,  in  a  literal  sense,  (for  the 
typical  is  not  before  me  at  present)  points  to  a  refiux 
as  well  as  to  an  ejjlux^  to  something  like  a  bridegroom  . 

*  returning*  to  his  chamber,  in  a  perpetual  motion,  *  out 

*  and  in,'  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and 
back  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  *  created 

^  nature,^  contrary  to  the  postulatum  of  modem  philo- 
sophy, which  supposes  that  the  solar  rays  fly  off  into 

*  infinite  space,'  and  are  there  absorbed.     The  Psalmist 
likewise  tells  us,  that  ^  nothing  is  hid  from  the  heat 
thereof,'    mehamtu^  that  is,  from  his  hamah^  one  of 
the  three  words  for  sun,  the  hainali  either  of  the  j//^- 
rneshj  or  of  Him  who  *  set  the  tabernacle.'     But  I  am 
in  danger  of  wandering  too  far  from  the  point  in  hand. 
You  seem  very  fond  of  the  idea  of  the  Egyptians  being 
the  propagators  of  philosophic  science,  and  those  who 
adopt  this  opinion  build  much  on  the  testimony  of  St. 
Stephen  (Acts  vii.  27.)»  which  only  goes  to  prove  that 
Moses  possessed   what  '  wisdom'  the  Egyptians  then 
had,  without  specifying  what  that  wisdom  was,  or  how 
far  it  extended.     I  should  rather  think  that  the  ChaU 
deans,  from  among  whom  the  Hebrews  came,  had  a  bet- 
ter title  to  this  honour ;  since  it  is  more  likely  that  "  phi- 
losophic truth"  would  be  found  in  the  line  of  blessed 
Sheirty  than  among  the  descendants  of  graceless  Ham. 

*  There 
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There  has  long  been  a  tradition  in  the  east,  that  Abra- 
ham taught  philosophy  wherever  he  went^  and  we  have 
a  tradition  long  before  Manetho,  and  equally  as  cre- 
dible, that  ^^  Joseph  taught  the  Egyptian  senators  wis- 
dom,'' and  was  dignified  by  their  king  with  the  pom- 
pous name  of  "  Psonthomphanech,  Revealer  of  Se- 
crets.*' If  therefore  Manetho  must  be  credited  for  his 
two  T/iothSj  may  not  Abraham  have  been  the.yfr^/, 
and  Joseph  the  second  of  them,  disguised  under  addi- 
tional varnish  from  intervening  ages,  out  of  national 
contempt  of  the  Hebrews,  and  national  pride  of  them- 
selves  ?  If  so,  the  Hebrew  school  will  be  found  to 
have  been  the  first  philosophic  school,  and  all  subse- 
quent ones  only  "  traduces**  from  that  truly  Alma 
Mater.  Whether  or  how  far  the  writers  in  that ' 
school,  from  Moses  downward,  delivered  the  true 
philosophy  of  nature,  must  be  learned,  as  every  kind  of 
important  knowledge  is,  by  diligent  and  unprejudiced 
investigation,  (s^waTS  rocg  yfa(paf— St.  John,  v.  39.) 
conducted  according  to  the  known  rules  of  grammar, 
and  with  proper  attention  to  *'  Etymologic"  derivation. 
I  am  aware  how  much  etymological  argument  is  now- 
a-days  despised  :  But  I  know  as  much  of  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  sacred  language  as  to  be  certain, 
that  without  the  assistance  of  etymology  it  cannot  be 
thoroughly  understood,  nor  its  precious  contents  fully 
valued.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Scriptures  should  exhibit  a  distinct  and -arranged 
system,  with  all  the  necessary  proofs  and  particulari- 
ties so  minutely  described  in  after-ages.  For,  however 
useful  and  agreeable  such  knowledge  may  be  to  a  phi-  • 
losophic  genius,  it  appears  to  have  been  but  a  secondary 

*  con- 
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consideration  with  the  inspired  penmen^  wlKMe  princi- 
pal object  was  the  gtory  of  Jehovah  Aleim,  and  the 
great  mystery  of  redemption  by  the  "  Seed  of  the  Wo- 
man/'    Of  this  wc  are  assured  by  Christ  himself ; 
and  yet  the  ''  evidence''  for  it  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  its  clearness  evaded  and  obscured  by  artful 
glossed.     And  so  it  might  have  happened  to  philo^phy, 
had  the  Scriptures  treated  of  it  in  a  more  copious  man- 
ner,   which    yet   is   no    objection    to    the    intrinsic 
evidence,  in  different  proportions,  for  either.  In  a  work 
therefore  like  the  Encyclopaedia,  which  is  rather  nar- 
ratory  than  controversial,  I  should  see  no  impropri- 
ety in  mentioning,    that  the  true  philosophy  of  the 
Solar  System  is  thought,  by  no  bad  judges  of  the  He- 
brew tongue,  to  be  met  with  in  Scripture,  notwith- 
standing what  appearances  to  the  contrary  may  have 
arisen  from  the  insufficiency  of  other  languages  to  ex- 
press the  full  force  of  the  wonderfully  significant  (mi- 
ginal.     And,  as  it  is  presumable  that  a  Pythagorean, 
even  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself,  when  talking^ 
or  writing  upon  other  subjects,  would  speak  in  com- 
mon style  of  "  the  Sun  rising  and  setting,"  without 
the  risk  of  any  imputation  on  the  philosophic  princi- 
ples, which  he  has  so  ably  illustrated,  why  not  pay 
the  sacred  writers  the  same  compliment,  espectally  as 
their  language  gave  them  opportunity '  of  more  (Uatinet- 
ness  than  most  translators,  without  much  periphrasis, 
had  in  their  power  ?  But  there  is  a  prejudice,  somehow 
or  other,  against  the  good  old  Hebrew,  and  in  favour  of 
a  nescio  quid,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  but  cannot  help. 
Meantime, 

<  Qux  nunc  disjuncttm  icripu,  tu  collige  in  lunim; 
*  £t  si  quid  valeant,  uterc ;  vive,  valet 

What 
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What  was  ssud  in  the  preceding  letter  of  the  body  of 
the  sun,  seems  to  have  been  ahnost  an  anticipation  of  the 
theory  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Herschel  on  that  subject.  In 
No.  3.  of  the  first  part  of  the  philosophical  transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  1795,  after  stating  the 
various  opinions  which  different  ptiilosophers  have  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
sun,  Dr  Herschel  proceeds  to  detail  the  many  observa- 
tions which  the  superior  excellence  of  his  instruments 
enabled  him  to  make  on  that  body,  and  to  these  he  joins 
the  consequences  which  he  believed  himself  entitled  to 
draw  from  them.  The  result  of  these  observations  the 
Doctor  himself  thus  states.  ^  That  the  sun  has  a  very 
extensive  atmosphere  cannot  be  doubted,  and  that  this 
atmosphere  consists  of  various  elastic  fluids  that  are 
more  or  less  lucid  and  transparent,  and  of  which  the 
lucid  one  is  that  which  furnishes  us  with  light,  seems 
also  to  be  fully  established  by  all  the  phenomena  of  its 
spots,  of  the  fasculas,  and  of  the  lucid  surface  itself. 
There  is  no  kind  of  variety  in  these  appearances  but 
what  may  be  accounted  for,  with  the  greatest  facility, 
from  the  continual  agitation  which,  we  may  easily 
conceive,  must  take  place  in  the  regions  of  such  exten- 
sive elastic  fluids.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  be 
a  little  more  particular  as  to  the  manner  in  which,  I 
suppose^  the  lucid  fluid  of  the  sun  to  be  generated  in 
its  atmosphere.  An  analogy  that  may  be  drawn  from 
the  generation  of  clouds,  in  our  own  atmosphere, 
seems  to  be  a  very  proper  one,  and  full  of  instruction. 
Oar  clouds  are  probably  decompositions  of  some  of  the 
elastic  fluids  of  the  atmosphere  itself,  when  such  natu- 
ral causes,  as  in  this  grand  chemical  laboratory  are  ge- 

N  •  ne- 
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^  nerally  at  work,  act  upon  them  :    We  may  Aerefore 
^  admit,  that  in  the  very  extensive  atm06|^re  ef  the 
sun,  from  causes  of  the  same  nature,  shnilar  ptraeno- 
mena  will  take  place,  but  with  this  differ^ce,  that  the 
continual   and  very  extensive  decompositiote   of  the 
elastic  fluids  of  the  sun  are  of  a  phosphoric  nature,  and 
attended  with  lucid  appearances,  by  giving  out  light. 
If  it  should  be  objected,  that  such  violent  and  unre- 
mitting decompositions  would  exhaust  the  san^    we 
may  recur  again  to  our  analogy,  which  will  famish 
us  with  the  following  reflections.    The  extent  of  our 
own  atmosphere,  we  see,  is  still  preserved,  liotwitb- 
standing   the  copious  decompositions  of  its  flnids  tt 
clouds  and  falling  rain ;   in  flashes   of  lightnmgy    in 
meteors,   and  other  luminous  phomomena ;  becanse 
there  are  fresh  supplies  of  elastic  vapours  confintially 
ascending,  to  make  good  the  waste  occasioned  by  these 
decompositions.  But  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  case  with 
the  decomposition  of  the  elastic    fluids  in   the  tolar 
atmosphere  would   be   very  different,    since   light    is 
emitted  and  does  not  return  to  the  sun,  as  clouds  do  to 
the   earth,   when    they  descend   in  showers  of  rain. 
To  which  I  answer,  that  in  the  decomposition  of  phos- 
phoric fluids,  every  other  ingredient  but  light  may  al- 
so reiurn  to  the  hoihf  of  the  sun :  and  that  the  emisrion 
of  light  must  waste  the  sun,  is  not  a  difKculty  that  can 
be  opposed  to  our  hypothesis.     For,  as  it  is  an  evident 
fact  that  the  sun  doca  emit  Ifghty  the  same  objection^  if 
it  could  be  one,  would  equally  militate  against  every 
other  assignable  way  to  account  for  the  phsenomenon/ , 
Dr  Herschel  then  goes  on  to  mention  various  considera- 
tions that  may  lessen  the  pressure  of  this  alleged  difficul- 
ty. 
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ty,  suggesting  also  chat  there  may  be  ways  of  restoring 
what  is  lost  by  the  emission  of  light,  although  the  manner 
in  which  this  compensation  is  made  should  not  appear  to 
us  ;  and  on  the  whole  he  observes  that  '  the  sun  viewed 
^  in  this  light  appears  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  very  emi'^ 

•  nenty  large ^  and  lucid  planet ^  evidently  the  first,  or, 
^  in  strictness  of  speaking,  the  only  primary  one  of  our 
^  system,  all  others  being  truly  secondary  to  it :  and  its 
'  substance  exists  in  the  manner  of  lucid  clouds  swim- 

*  ming  in  a  transparent  atmosphere ;'  which 'seems  to  il- 
lustrate Mr  Skinner's  idea  of  the  sun  being  a  lamp  or  lu* 
minaryj  that  is,  a  vessel  for  receiving  light,  and  sending 
that  light  forth^  through  the  medium  of  its  atmosphere, 
to  the  whole  of  created  nature. 

From  a  correspondence  so  interesting  to  the  friends  of 
trudi  and  legitimate  science,  as  that  of  which  a  small 
q>ecim«i  has  now  been  given,  let  the  reader  be  invited 
to  pass  to  the  perusal  of  a  few  letters  on  subjects  no  less 
edifying  and  important,  and  which  gave  the  writer  an  op- 
portunity of  mingling  the  sentiments  of  a  sound  divine 
with  all  the  anxious  tenderness  of  an  affectionate  proge- 
nitor. Mr  Skinner's  eldest  Grandson,  after  having  been 
regularly  educated,  under  bis  father's  eye,  at  the  Gram- 
mar Schocrf  and  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen,  and  af- 
ter having  studied,  under  his  venerable  grandfather, 
the  original  language  of  revelation,  was  admitted  to  holy 
orders,  in  the  month  of  February,  1790 ;  on  which  oc- 
casion be  received  the  following  letter  from  his  grandfa- 
ther, dated  March  the  4th,  1 790,  and  prefaced  by  these 
pathetic  lines  ;-*- 

N  2  C\mt 
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Chare  nee  immerito  mihi  nuper  prime  Nepdtian, . 

Nunc  sacro  Fratris  nomine  chare  mihi ; 
Accipe,  seil  facilis,  calami  pia  vota  senilis. 

Pectoris  ex  anlro  quae  tibi  fundlt  Atu.^, 

^  Your  ultimum  laicale  I  received  in  course^  and  now 
sit  down  with  a  satisfaction,  which,  as  yet,  you  can 
have  no  idea  of,  but  which,  I  hope  you  shall  live  to 
feel,  to  congratulate  you  on  the  sacred  increase  of  our 
conne^cion,  and  to  wish  you  all  the  assistance  necessa« 
ry  for  insuring  success,  and  all  the  success  suitable  to 
that  assistance,  in  the  important  vocation  you  are  now 
fixed  to  for  life.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  little  need 
you  have  of  any  thing  like  instruction  from  any  quarter 
other  than  the  one  you  have  long  been  acquainted 
with.  But  as  '  abundantia  legis  non  frangit  legem  j* 
and  as  any  thing  from  me  cannot  be  called  altogether 
extraneous,  I  know  you  will  kindly  accept  the  effu* 
sions,  qualescunque^  of  a  heart,  which  will  only  yield 
to  other  two  in  concern  for  your  well-being.  I  shall 
not  hurt  your  feelings  in  supposing  any  the  least  nece^ 
sity  of  putting  you  in  mind  of  the  great  weight  of  the 
business  you  have  engaged  in  :  I  shall  only  take  the 
freedom  to  hint  at  some  things  which,  from  long  ex* 
perience,  and  from  personal  comparison,  I  may  be  led 
to  think,  in  your  particular  case,  either  advantages^  or 
disadvantages,  on  your  first  entrance  to  the  ofHce  in 
general,  and  shall  leave  the  improvement  of  such  hints 
to  your  own  prudence. 

*  As  to  the  advantages,  you  know  you  have  been 
from  the  cradle  under  a  ministerial  eye,  and  as  it 
were,  habituated  insensibly,  but  progressively,  to  that 
profession,  so  as  to  see  it  in  all  the  colours,  favou- 

*  rable 
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rable  or  not,  m  which  it  could  appear,  and  have  been 
thereby  led,  by  the  sanctification  of  grace  upon  the 
habits  of  nature,  to  adopt  it  as  your  future  mode  of 
life.     I  call  this  an  advantage,  of  which  many,  and  I  for 
one,  had  not  the  opportunity :  And  though  I  know, 
from  the  experience  of  my  own  family,  that  all,  who 
have  had  such  opportunity,  do  not  embrace  it  as  you 
have  done,  yet  where  and  when  a  superior  direction 
turns  the  choice  that  way,    it  will  be   no  mean  in- 
strument in  the  hand  of  that  direction  to  operate  with. 
Besides,  from  what  I  find  of  the  talents  you  are  in 
possession  of,  it  appears  to  me,  that  you  are  not  only 
fitted  for,   but  even  origmally  designed  to»    this  par- 
ticular work.      I  will  not  be  so    unthankful  to  the 
great  Giver,  nor  pretend  to  such  a  hypocritical  mo- 
desty, as  to  say  any  thing  in  diminution  of  what  ta- 
lents have  been  bestowed  upon  myself.     But  while  I 
observe  to  you,    and  I  hope,  without  imputation  of 
vanity,  that  I  have  talents  superior  to  yours  in  some 
articles  of  what  is  called  learned  science,  which,  instead 
of  being  serviceable  in  my  present  station,  have  rather 
been  inconvenient,   by   engaging  my  thoughts  many 
times  in  useless  speculations,  I  do  assure  you,  an4  I 
do  it  without  flattery,  that  in  what  prindpally  regards 
the  ministry,  you  have  much  the  ascendant  over  what 
I  remember  myself,  at  my  first  outset,  which  was  much 
about  your  age.     You  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptiu-es,  especially  the  Old  Testament,  both  as  to 
their  matter  and  style,  and  even  with  the  early  Fathers, 
than  I   then  was  ;   and  any  preference  you  may  be 
pleased  to  see  in  my  knowledge  of  these  subjects  nmo^ 
is  (humanly  speaking)  altogether  owing  to  a  long 

*  course 
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^  course  of  study,  and  a  persevering  apjdication  cf  the 

*  talent  ^hich,  I  found,  I  had  for  the  dead  languages^  and 

*  which,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  you  also  possess  as 

*  much  as  ever  I  did.  You  have  also  the  advant^e  of 
'  me  in  the  article  of  elocution,  by  being  endowed  widi 
^  a  more  musical  voice  than  1  could  ever  boast  of,  wh^, 
^  though  perhaps  more  magnified  now-a^days  than  it 
^  ought  to  be,  is  certainly  a  great  beautifier  o£  sacred 
^  ofGces,  where  it  is  natural,  and  kept  withki  proper 
^  bounds.  These,  and  some  other  ihmgs  of  less  im- 
'  portance,  which  I  need  not  mention,  are  advantages  on 
^  your  side  to  facilitate  your  progress  in  the  way  of  offi* 
^  cial  duty ;  and  I  hope  you  wtll  use  them  to  that  hn* 

*  dable  purpose. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  particularities  ia 
your  case,  which  were  not  in  mine ;  two  espaqblly, 
which  may  be  a  little  disadvantageous,  at  lea&t  for  a 
while,  on  your  now  stepping  forward  into  something 
like  public  life.  One  is,  that  this  is  your  first  $tep  of 
that  kind.  You  have  hitherto  been  all  along  under 
direction,  scarce  ever  left  to  your  own  management, 
but  led  by  motives  of  duty  and  a£fection  to  look  up 
to,  and  depend  upon,  others  for  advice  and  assistaQoe 
on  every  occasion  that  called  for  such  friendly  aid. 
Such  having  been  the  lot  of  your  early  years,  you  can- 
not be  thought  to  be  much  acquainted  with  mankind 
in  general,  and  must  be  at  a  loss  for  some  time  how 
to  accommodate  yourself  properly  to  the  different 
humours  you  may  have  to  deal  with,  so  as  neither  to 
lose  «ight  of  common  prudence,  nor  of  ministerial 
character;    The  humours  of  parents  or  of  family  coa- 

*  nee- 
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necdons  s^ord  no  adequate  standard  for  the  regidatk>n 
of  conduct,  when  the  natural  principles  of  love  or 
fear  may  bias  the  judgment,  or  check  it  from  exerting 
its  own  powers.  So  it  will  requure  time  and  attention 
to  enable  you  to  become  your  own  master,  which 
hitherto  you  have  not  been,  and  to  know  as  much 
of  the  world  as  may  shew  you  how  to  act  consistently 
in  it,  of  which  you  have  hardly  had  any  trials  previous 
to  what  will  now  be  expected  from  you.  And  this 
leads  me  to  another  remark  on  your  case,  pointing  to 
what,  I  think,  is  no  advantage  to  a  young  man,  that 
you  enter  the  world  in  your  sacred  character,  under  a 
weight  of  great  expectations,  greater  perhaps  than  there 
is  any  just  ground  for  forming ;  and  it  will  cost  you 
the  utmost  care  and  vigilance  in  every  part  of  beha- 
viour, if  not  to  answer  these  expectations  to  the  full, 
yet  so  as  not  to  disappoint  them  altogether.  Both 
these  are  circumstances  in  your  case,  from  which  mine 
was  exempted,  since,  young  as  I  was,  when  invested 
with  the  sacred  character,  I  had  yet  been  called  to 
struggle  through  various  difficult  scenes,  left  entirely 
to  my  own  management,  and  since  I  entered  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  theatre,  unknown  and  unheard  of,  with 
prejudices  perhaps  against  me,  but  certainly  with  no 
prepossessions  in  my  favour.  I  had,  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  the  fewer  difficulties  to  encounter,  as  it  is  easier 
to  overcome  groundless  prejudices,  than  fully  to  an- 
swer high  expectations.  Tet  these  are  inconveniencies, 
if  they  be  really  such,  which  will  be  felt  only  at  the 
first  outset ;  and  you  will  find,  that  with  the  assistance 
which  you  can  have,  at  no  great  distance,  from  that 
guide,  who,  under  your  heavenly  Father,  has  the 

*  next 
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next  title  in  you,  a  little  time  and  prudent  circumspec- 
tion will  turn  these  appearances  of  discouragement  into 
a  proportionable  addition  of  satisfaction  and  comfort. 
All  this  I  have  said  in  general,  without  any  view  to  the 
particular  charge  you  are  designed  for,  to  the  circum- 
stances of  which  I  am  as  yet  an  entire  stranger^  and 
therefore  can  only  pray,  that  the  Great  Bishop  may 
assist,  fortify,  and  accept  you.  To  his  strengthening 
grace,  and  blessed  protection,  I  most  heartily  recom- 
mend you,  and  with  particular  pleasure  subscribe  my- 
self 

^  Your  affectionate,  &c. 

*  And  fellow  labourer  in  Christ,  &c.* 

After  writing  this  friendly  and  affectionate  letter,  it 
was  not  long  before  Mr  Skinner  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  particular  situation  of  his  grandson's  charge, 
which  happened  to  lie  in  a  place  abounding  at  that 
time  with  those  nominal  Christians,  who  choose  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  the  singular  title  of  Unitarians. 
From  the  absurdity  of  their  principles,  there  seemed 
to  be  little  danger  of  an  Episcopal  congregation  being 
swayed  or  affected  by  them.  Yet  at  the  desire  of  his 
young  friend,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  **  little 
*'  flock,'*  and  earnestly  wishing  to  see  them  preserved 
from  the  "  ravening  wolves"  that  come  in  "  sheep's 
''  clothing,**  Mr  Skinner  drew  up  a  short  preservative 
against  the  Unitarian  errors,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  *'  an  Unitarian,  and  a  Trinitarian  ;**  the  sub- 
sitance  of  which  instructive  little  tract  has  been  diffused 
through  such  of  the  ''  Letters  addressed  to  Candidates 
for  Holy  Orders,**    contained  in  this  volume,  as  serve 

to 
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to  poinC  out  what  christians  are  to  believe  concendng  the 
adorable  Three  in  Jehovah,  and  confirm  them  in  a 
steady  profession  pf  this  fandamental  doctrine  of  theiif 
holy  faith. 

Some  years  after  the  writmg  of  this  little  tract,  the 
young  man,  at  Whose  request  it  had  been  drawn  up,  was 
rc^moved  to  a  congregation  ei^posed  to  the  danger  of  im« 
bibing  those  deistical  tenets  which,  as  a  cover  for  the  de- 
mooradc,  and  leveliii^  principles,  that  were  combined 
with  them,  had  been  artfully  disseminated  by  Paine  and 
his  disciples,  assisted  by  republican  infidels  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  but  most  successfully  in  some  of  the  small 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  county  of  Forfar.  On  this 
subject  Mr  Skinner  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 
grandson,  of  date  January  12th,  1799  : 

^  I  truly  feel,  both  from  what  you  told  me  in  person^ 
^  and  from  what  your  father  writes  me,  for  your  situation 
^  among  people,  many  of  whom  are  already  so  perverse 
^  in  principle,  as  gives  too  much  cause  to  fear  that  they 
^  will  grow  more  and  more  corrupted,  if  no  effectual 
^  method  can  be  devised  for  bringing  them  to  a  sounder, 
^  better  way  of  thinking.  You  seem  to  be  of  opinion, 
^  that  if  we  could  so  far  satisfy  them^  as  ^^  to  get  reason 
properiy  d^ned^  its  nature^  its  powers^  its  province 
fairlx)  illustrated^*  all  would  be  welL  Now  pardon 
your  old  grandfather  for  saying,  that  this  is  a  needless 
proposal ;  needless,  because  impracticable.  Reason,  I 
take  to  be,  in  man,  what  instinct  Is  in  brutes,  both  of 
them  felt,  and  acted  by,  but  both  belonging  to  the 
class  which  the  philosophers  of  nature  call  nondescripts. 
The  subterfuge,  to  which  your  antagonists  fly  off— ^ 

0  **  Against 
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'^  Against  reason,  therefore  against  £aict  'and  commoa 
*^  sense,"  has  neither  truth  nor  solidity  in  it.  TeU  a 
^  philosopher  of  the  torrid  zone  (there  may  be  iUumi^ 
^  nati  even  there)  that  you  have  seen  water,  even  the  sea, 
^  bearing  an  immense  weight  of  solid  matter  upon  its  sur« 
'  face,  men  and  animals  walking  as  securely  upon  it  as 

*  on  the  dry  land,  he  would  immediately  cry  out,  *•  im- 
^  possible,  because  against  reason  and  common  sense  :" 
^  and  this  he  might  do  with  the  same  strength  of  argu- 

*  ment  that  the  philosophers  of  F  can  produce 

*  against  the  most  objectionable  parts  of  Scripture.     The 

*  trite  phrase,  therefore,  of  "  the  reason  and  common 
^^  sense  of  mankind"  gives  but  a  vague  sound,  and  the 
**  dernier  resort"  to  it  is  a  mere  fallacy  at  best.     It  is 

*  not  your  business  to  define  "  reason.*'  Let  your"  ad- 
^  versary  give  the  definition,  who  relies  wholly  on  it. 

*  Your  weapon  is  '^  revelation,"  which  you  can  produce 
^  and  lay  on  the  table.     Ask  the  Infidel  Club  what  they 

*  mean  by  "  reason  ?*'  **  It  is  incumbent  upon  you,  gen- 
*^  tlemen,  who  are  the  challengers,  to  let  me  know  with 

what  arms  you  intend  to  combat,  and  not  pretend  to 
fight  me  with  an  "  MViz^  Laelia,  Crispis,"  which  you 
can  wield  and  thrust  with  as  you  please.  Here  is  my 
weapon  ;  take  it  into  your  hands,  and  examine  its 
edge  ;  do  me  the  same  justice  with  yours  ;  let  me  see 
it  and  try  it."  These,  one  should  think,  are  necessary 
preliminaries,  and  what,  I  presume,  the  gentlemen  of 
honour"  require.  What  !  you  will  say,  object  against 
**  reason  !"    I  shall  be  called  an  "  unreasonable  fix>l.*' 

*  Be  it  so  :    This  is  scolding,  not  arguing  ;  and  could 

*  easily  be  balanced  with  **  irreligious  wretch."     I  have 

*  long  observed,  that  the  champions  of  revelation  are  by 

*  far 
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^  far  too  generous  to  their  adversaries,  who,  like  their 
^  Fr^cfa  teachers,  know .  not  what  generosity  is.  You 
^  make  concessions,  trusting  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of 

*  your  cause ;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  These  concessions 

*  they  lay  hold  of,  and  retort  upon  you,  without  conceding 
^  any  thing  from  their  own  side.  But  try  them,  at  the 
^  first  outset,  with  such  little  questions  as  I  have  hinted^ 
^  and  you  will  find  them  not  a  little  nonplussed.  I 
'  once  confounded  a  would-be-deist,  by  putdng  the 
**  previous  question"  to  him—"  Who  are  you  ?  as  I 
^^  do  not  cbuse  to  enter  the  lists  with  one  I  know  no* 
*^  thing  about.*' — "  What !  he  said,  "  do  you  not  know 
'^  me,  your  intimate  acquaintance,   such   a  man,  and 

such  a  man's  son,  &c.  ?**  '*  But  how  are  you  sure  of 
that  ?  have  you  any  proof  but  revelation  for  this,  any 
^^  evidence  but  your  mother's  word  ?  and  have  not  I 
««  as  good  evidence,  to  the  full,  for  the  Bible  being  what 
"  I  believe  it  to  be,  as  you  have  for  believing  yourself 
^*  to  be  the  son  of  such  a  man,  &c.  ?''  I  do  not  say  that 
^  this  convinced   him ;  but  it  staggered  him ;  though  a 

*  subsequent  accumulation  of  wealth  threw  him  into  the 
^  fashionable  phrenzy,  by  which,  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  he 

*  is  daily  losing  that  "  reaso7i**  which  is  so  much  boasted 
^  of  by  all  his  party.  Still  it  remains  to  ask  them  what 
^  is  ^'  reason,''  and  it  lies  on  them  to  answer  the  ques- 

*  tion,  and  tell  you   plainly  what    they  mean   by  it. 

*  They  will  caU  it  *'  a  directing  pozve7\**    1  would  call 

*  it  a  subservient  faculty.^^  These,  it  will  be  said,  are 
^  but  metaphysical  quibbles  :     And  let.  me  ask,  from 

*  what  side  they  have  been  introduced  ?     We  all  feel 

*  something  within  us  which  our  language  calls  "  leason^^ 
^  (I  do  not  know  a  Hebrew  word  for  it)  and  why  may 
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not  I  put  my  quibble  upon  it,  as  well  as  Pope  Voltaire 
put  his  f  Their  '<  reason''  startles  at  the  Bible  ill 
general ;  my  reason  finds  nothing  amiss  in  aftj  /Nir- 
tiadar  part  of  it.  Here  is  a  variety  of  reason^  as  I 
am  confident  I  have  thousands  on  my  side ;  so  vAxzt 
becomes  of  the  ^'  reason  of  mankind  ?''  You  vill 
be  sensible  by  this  time,  what  a  handle  many  of  dbese 

'  soi  disant"  philosophers  have  made  of  many  of  our 
current  phrases  and  notions ;  such  as,  ^^  li^t  of  oa- 

^  ture — ^God's  moj^al  government— the  eternal  laws  of 

*  good  and  evil,''  and  the  like,  and  how  they  have  been 
turned  to  the  prejudice  of  revelation,  which  yet  ^^es 
no  countenance  to  them,  and  ought  not  to  be  entangled 
with  them.  Lay  aside  these  pfiflosophcmata,  as  we  may 
call  them,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  revelatioa  needs  no 

'  vindication,"  but  only  to  be  viewed  in  heir  own  ssdve 
beauty,  without  any  of  these  harlot  fripperies  thus  for- 
ced upon  her.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  instead  of 
taking  revelation  to  be  the  original  instructor  of  what 
we  call  reason,  we  set  up  reason  to  be  the  judge  of  reve- 
lation, and  would  be  trying  the  merits  of  ^  divine  truth" 
by  a  variegated  and  varying  standard  of  human  devising. 
Is  this  fair — ^is  it  logical — is  it  even  reasonable  f  Let 
the  slaves  of  reason  bully  ever  so  much,  they  can,  in 
fact,  make  no  more  of  it,  but  only  "  a  capabilify  of  beifig 
taught,''  The  reason  of  brutes,  which  in  them  is  cal- 
led instinct^  is  indeed  a  teacher,  and  an  early  one ;  but 
is  it  so  in  man  ?  Let  the  following  fact  decide :  Suppose 
a  score  of  ewes  in  one  cot,  and  in  one  night  to  bring 
forth  their  young—every  lamb  shall  immediately  loiow 
its  own  mother,  and  every  ewe  her  own  lamb.  Would 
it  be  so  with  a  similar  number  of  pregnant  females  of 
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die  human  race  ?  Certainly  not.    Where,  then,  is  out 
beasted  reason,  and  when  does  its  mighty  power  begia 
to  appear  ?  This  is  -another  circumstai^  which  should 
be  attended  to ;  and  I  think  old  Tertuliian's  criterion  not 
a  bad  one,  who  dates  the!  first  <lawning  of  reason  from 
the  first  dawfiing  of  **  shame. ''     We  should  observe 
ihe  great  diversity  of  this  talent,  so  confessedly  general 
in  the  ^pedes,  buft  so  visibly  different  in  the  individuals. 
All  these  considerations  satisfy  me  in  ray  definition  of 
reason"  to  be  a  "  teachable  faculty,"  not  **  <in  incUpefi' 
dent  teacher  ;"  and  in  this  o{»inion  I  am  warranted  by 
the  ackisowledgmeRt  of  these  patrons  of  infidelity  them- 
selves.    In  the  European  Magazine  for  October  i  79S, 
(p.  246.)  I  find  a  i^uotation  from  one  of  them,  a  Met. 
der,  to  this  purpose :  ^*  When  we  have  been  once  in^ 
strvded  by  experience,  we  are  no  logger  permitted  to 
dream  with  philosophy.     It  is  not  in  our  power  to  ere* 
ate  a  nation  of  well  informed  men ;  and  among  the 
multkude  of  citizens,  there  will  always  be  fbuad  a  nu- 
merous class  irrecoverably  cosdenuted  to  igaoraace, 
the  mother  of  aU  vices  aad  all  crimes.      There  is 
therefore  but  one  :single  way  to  teach  duties  to  those 
who  are  precluded  from  better  iiiformation :    Such 
were  the  principles  of  Zoroaster,  Numa,  Minos,  &c.'* 
It  will  be  no  immodest  question,  I  hope,  to  ask,  why 
Moses  may  not  be  admitted   such  an  instroctor,   as 
weH  as  Zoroaster,  who,  there  is  ground  to  think,  bor- 
rowed all  that  is  valuable  in  his  doctrine  from  Moses  i 
And,  to  come  down  to  our  own  times,  why  may  not 
a  Home,  or  a  Horsley,  for  instance,  be  as  well  quali- 
fied to  teach  Mercier's  "  numerous  class  of  ignorants'* 
as  a  Voltaire,  or  a  VoUiey  ?    Is  it  not  a  glaring  piece  of 
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vanity  In  these  fellows  to  set  themselves  up  for  the  only 
illuminati  or  illmniiiators  of  mankind  with  the  fmtasti- 
cal  ravings  of  their  own  brain,  which  seems  to  have 
plenty  of  the  "  dura"  but  little  of  the  *'  pia  mater" 
in  it,  and  thus  arrogantly  to  claim  the  exclusive  enjoy- 
ment of  a  faculty,  which  we  possess  in  common  with 
them,  but  do  not  idolize  as  they  do  ?  Could  the 
friends  of  revelation  allow  themselves  to  put  on  the 
same  airs  of  effrontery  as  its  enemies  do,  it  would  be 
but  meeting  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  fighting 
them  with  their  own  weapons.  But  our  cause  stands 
in  no  need  of  such  silly  swaggering  ;  though  were  it 
only  victory  that  we  aimed  at,  I  have  no  doubt  but  im- 
pudence like  theirs  would  be  the  readiest  way  to  obtain 
it,  as  it  docs  not  appear  that  modest  and  fair  reasoning 
ever  will.  However  you  must  take  them  as  you  find 
them,  and  be  content  with  your  lot,  though  it  should 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  zealous  St  Paul,  when   be 

*  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,'*  endeavouring,  to 
the  utmost  of  your  power,  to  defend  the  "  Truth"  not 
against  reason  (that  is  our  glory)  but  against  the  sugges- 
tions of  Sat  an  ^  against  the  licentious  passions  oi  Jlfsh^ 
and  against  the  prevailing  infection  of  the  worlds  the 

*  Executive  Directory"  of  the  infernal  republic.  The 
hints  I  have  now  given,  1  do  not  propose  as  instruction, 
but  only  as  a  proof  of  my  readiness  to  join,  as  in  duty 
bound,  in  the  common  warfare,  and  like  old  Priam, 
to  throw  my  "  telum  imbelle,"  though  it  should  be 

€  sine  ictu,"  a  humble  testimony  of  my  feeble  aid,  and 
€  valeat  quantum  valere  potest.'* 

In  the  year  1 797  a  very  strange,  insidious  publication 
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peared,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Considerations  on  the  Doc- 
'*  trines  of  a  future  state,  and  the  resurrection,  as  reveal- 
*^  tdy  or  supposed  to  be  so  in  the  Scriptures/'  &c.  by 
Richard  Amner.  Bishop  Skinner  at  Aberdeen  was  ear- 
ly apprized  of  this  mischievous  work,  and  requested  by 
some  of  his  correspondents  in  England  to  get  his  father  to 
give  a  proper  account  of  it  in  the  "  Antijacobin  Review.*^ 
^^  Zealously  aflfected  always  in  a  good  cause,"  Mr  Skinner 
was  easily  prevailed  on  to  engage  in  the  pious  under- 
taking, and  addressed  two  letters  to  Richard  Amner, 
under  the  signature  of  '*  a  Caledonian  Curate  ;*  which, 
being  thought  of  too  great  length  for  the  ordinary  perio- 
dical Reviews,  were,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Anti-jacobin, 
published  in  a  volume  which  he  called  ^*  The  Spirit  of 
"  Antiojacobinism  for  1802,**  and  the  Author  of  them 
received  the  thanks  of  those  who  employed  him,  for 
what  they  justly  termed  "  a  spirited  Vindication  of  one  of 
^'  the  most  essential  Articles  of  our  Christian  Creed/' 

l^hop  Skinner's  youngest  son,  having  gone  through 
the  usual  course  of  education  at  Aberdeen,  went  to  Eng- 
land in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798,  to  complete  his 
studies  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Being  informed,  on 
his  arrival  there,  that  the  "  Virtues  of  the  Magnet"  was 
given  out  as  the  subject  of  the  prize  poem  for  that  year^ 
he  wished  to  see  what  his  old  grandfather,  then  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age,  could  produce  on  that  curious  sub- 
ject, and  having  communicated  his  request  in  writings 
he  received,  almost  in  course  of  post^  the  beautiful  Latin 
poem — *'  Ad  Magnetem  EyKw/x/as-zxcv,"  which,  introdu- 
ced by  some  Latin  lines  addressed  to  himself,  will  be  found 
in  the  third  volume  of  this  work.    Having  spent  the 
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summer  vacation  at  home,  he  returned  to  Oxford  m 
autumn,  and  did  not  fail  to  send  his  gi'and&ther  a  pwti« 
cular  account  of  the  manner  in  which  his  time  was  em* 
ployed,  and  of  the  authors  which  he  was  readily,  reques- 
ting to  have  his  opinion  of  the  course  of  study  in  which  he 
was  now  engaged,  and  of  various  other  matters  connected 
with  it.     In  return,  he  was  favoured  with  the  following 
letter  J  which  is  here  presented  to  the  reader,  as  a  speci- 
men of  Mr  Skinner's  easy  way  of  writing,  and  the  free, 
unrestrained  manner  in  which  he  delivered  his  sentiments 
on  every  literary  subject  proposed  to  him. 

Lifishart^  Nov.  23,  1798: 

^  Quas  mihi  scripsisti  dilecte  Nepos,  Gulielme, 

*  Accepi  solito  cordis  amore  Tuas — and  am  bappf 
^  to  hear  of  your  being  again  safe  and  snug  at  Wadhanij 
^  after  the  rough  weather  you  had  to  encounter  by  the 
^  way.  I  did  not  at  all  relish  your  meddling  with  Nep- 
^  tune,  who,  in  our  Scotch  phrase,  is  not  always  ••  to 
^*  ride  the  water  on/'  Mariners  think  nothing  of  such 
^^  stormy  blasts/'  but  raw  students  shudder  at  them. 
^  By  this  time,  however,  the  gale  will  be  forgot,  and 

*  you  are  now  making  yourself  intimate  with  that  old 
^  fabulous  witch  Medea,  whom  I  know  nothing  of  but 
^  from  my  friend  Ovid.  Euripedes  is  none  of  my  ac« 
^  quaintance,  having  never  seen  the  gentleman,  so,  like 
^  many  of  my  calling,  I  can  say  nothing  about  him, 

*  though  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  him.     Of  the  other 

*  author  whom  you  have  now  in  hand,  Demosthenes,  I 
^  have  some  little  knowledge,  but  not  enough  to  enable 
^  me  to  speak  properly  of  him.  Yet  with  all  these,  and 
^  many  more  such  defects,  which  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
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acknowledge,  I  have  struggled  on  through  a  long  pro- 
fessional course,  and  would  still,  either  for  amusement, 
or  instrucdon,  prefer  an  old  Psalm,  or  a  chapter  of 
Job,  to  all  the  celebrated  compositions  of  far  later  anti- 
quity* You  will  see  by  this  plain  confession,  how  un- 
fit I  am  to  gratify  the  wish  you  express  for  my  '^  advice 
with  respect  to  your  studies ;"  led  away,  as  I  have  long 
been,  by  old-fashioned  notions,  and  unable  to  compre- 
hend  the  latitude  of  the  modern  plans  of  education.-^-^ 
There  is  besides  a  very  important  preliminary  to  be  ad- 
justed, as  to  the  particular  object  in  view,  to  which 
your  studies  are  pointing.  These  old  celeberrimi  Gra* 
coram  may  be  of  use  for  the  stage  or  the  bar.  But  if 
your  views  be  accordant  with  my  wishes,  and  your  fa« 
ther's  hopes,  it  is  a  question  how  far  the  dramatic  beau- 
ties of  Euripides,  or  the  oratorial  flights  of  Demosthenes 
can  assist  in  explaining  some  of  the  uranian  peculiari- 
ties of  a  Paul,  or  a  John.  Try  them,  for  instance, 
with  St.  John's  ap/ai^i^  a/A^jv,  A^y w  u/ay,  or  his  th^  ol^^'^  '<ni  . 
hcxKuQ  'viJLty  (chap.  viii.  25,  &c.)  or  with  St.  Paul's  o-cajilx 

TfviVfjLaiiKov  [  I  Cor.  XV.  44)  or  his  a^/^ra  ^rifjoxra  (2  Cor* 
xii.  4.  &c.)  If  their  style  can  be  of  use  in  illustrating 
such  passages  as  these,  it  may  be  studied  with  that  view^ 
but  their  subject  is  surely  far  inferior  to  what  we  are 
concerned  with.  However,  as  you  have  some  spare 
time  yet  to  throw  away,  it  may  be  fully  as  well  employ- 
ed in  looldng  at  these  beautiful  trifles,  as  Jn  the  pursuit 
of  certain  Univerwty  enjoyments,  which,  I  hear,  are 
proverbial,  but  am  persuaded,  will  never  have  any 
temptations  for  you.  Your  other  branch  of  learning  I 
highly  approve  of,  as  you  know,  the  Hebrew  has  been 
long  my  favourite  study.     The  task  assigned  you  in  ex- 
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plaining  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel 
you  will  find  a  very  easy  one,  as  indeed  all  the  histori- 
cal parts  of  scripture  are.  Yet  even  here  there  are 
some  things  worthy  of  a  critical  investigation,  as  (in 
verse  3)  why  the  title  '^  Lord  of  Hosts"  is  now  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time,  if  the  title  conveys  the  com- 
monly received  idea  of  '^  universal  dominion ;"  and 
again,  (verse  20  j  whether  the  name  Samuel  in  Hebrew 
warrants  the  interpretation  on  the  margin  of  some  of 
our  bibles,  to  which  the  reason  given  by  Hannah,  in 
her  language  at  least,  gives  no  countenauce.  These, 
and  such  like  minutiae  may  escape  the  grammar  school- 
boy  :  but  the  theological  student,  (1  hope  I  am  writing 
to  one )  will  observe,  and  make  use  of  them.  Other- 
wise it  may  be  asked,  *'  Cui  bono?"  You  tell  me,  that 
the  worthy  Mr.  Stevens,  (to  whom  supra  omnes  you 
seem  to  be  obliged)  has,  inter  alia,  presented  you  with 
a  manuscript  by  Mr.  Jones,  recommending  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew,  *'  particularly  in  the  way  of  etymology/* 
This  account  I  am  parficularlu  pleased  with  ;  and  my 
reason  is,  that  in  the  life  of  Bishop  Home,  I  find  Mr. 
Jones  representing  that  great  man,  as  a  despiser  of,  if 
not  hostile  to,  Etymology,  on  account  of  the  disputes 
on  that  subject  between  Archdeacon  Sharp  and  the 
learned  Julius  Bate,  whose  name,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  the 
Biographer  has  never  mentioned.  One  thing  I  can  say 
from  personal  knowledge,  as  I  had  been  ten  years  in  the 
ministry  when  Mr.  Home  first  appeared  on  the  literary 
theatre,  that  his  great  fabric  of  fame  was  begun  upon 
the  etymological  foundation  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  had 
laid  ;  and  I  have  in  my  possession  some  strictures  of  his 
in  that  strain,  on  a  small  Tract  which  I  wrote,  as  iar 
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back  as  the  year  1753^  upon  the  Shechinah,  and 
which  was  submitted  some  years  after  to  the  inspection 
of  Messrs.  Home  and  HoUoway*  I  am  therefore  not 
singular  in  my  attachment  to  Hebrew  Etymology^  ijiith* 
out  which  we  must  lose  many  of  those  delightful  beau* 
ties,  which  the  sacred  language  of  the  first  revelation 
presents  to  us.  This,  among  many  other  proofs,  might 
be  exemplified  in  that  capital  word  ALEIM,  which  in« 
volves  the  whole  plan  of  our  redemption,  but  which  the 
Masoretic  Pointers,  by  reading  it  Ejlohim,  and  boldly 
inserting  the  passive  Vau  into  the  middle  of  it,  to 
force  that  reading,  would  reduce  to  a  mere  empty 
sound  without  any  sense.  Tour  father  writes  me,  that 
you  will  probably  spend  some  of  the  Christmas  holidays 
with  our  good  friend  Mr.  Boucher,  at  Epsom,  If  so, 
you  may,  at  your  leisure  hours,  look  into  my  manu* 
script,  now  in  his  custody,  on  the  ^^  Song  of  Solomon," 
.where  you  will  meet  with  a  good  deal  of  Etymological 
Illustration,  some  of  which  will,  no  doubt,,  be  thought 
fanciful,  and  far  fetched.  But  epithets  are  not  argu« 
ments.  It  will  be  acknowledged,  I  hope,  that  the  Di^ 
vine  Spirit  who  formed  the  original  language,  or  at 
least  taught  his  penmen  how  to  use  it,  would  fix  a  mea- 
ning to  every  word,  and  not  leave  any  of  them  vague 
or  undetermined.  And  how  is  that  meaning  to  be  dis- 
covered, but  by  carefully  attending  to  the  stri^cture  of 
the  language,  a  neglect  of  which  has  been  the  means 
of  undermining  revelation  in  several  of  its  fundamental 
points,  as  is  visibly,  I  shall  not  say  designedly,  the  case 
with  respect  to  rWl'^,  tD^H^K,  H'^nD,  and  some  other 
important  words  that  I  could  name  ?  At  present  you 
must  put  up  with  the  explanations  given  by  those,  who 
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have  the  direction  of  your  studies,  and  Will  sometimes 
.be  obliged  to  adopt  a  sense  contrary  to  your  own  judg- 
ment. But — ^be  not  discouraged ;  you  are  not  to  be 
always  under  these  trammels ;  and  it  is  only  when  you 
come  to  be  your  own  master,  and  are  at  liberty  to 
search  and  examine  for  yourself,  that  you  cUfl  expect 
to  attain  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  first  and  most 
expressive  of  all  languages.  There  are  three  points  to 
be  chiefly  noticed  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  the 
Grammar,  the  Syntax^  and  the  Idiom.  Itt  fhe  gram- 
mar, the  verb  is  the  principal  object,  and  more  atten- 
tion, I  think,  should  be  paid  to  the  lliphU  thaii  is  com- 
monly done.  The  syntax  is  quite  plain,  like  that  of 
our  own  language,  and  when  followed  in  its  own  easy 
way,  would  sometimes  point  out  things  to  Ud,  whkh 
translators,  to  make  it  read  the  better,  keep  out  of 
sight.  But  the  idiojn  is  the  acm^  of  the  whole.;  and 
this  can  be  learned  only  from  the  Bible  itself,  as  there 
are  no  other  Hebrew  writings  extant  with  which  to  form 
a  comparison.  This  must  be  a  work  of  lime,  and  may 
be  much  facilitated  by  concordances,  especially  by  that 
of  Marius  Calasio,  who  has  been  my  instructor^  that 
is,  who  has  assisted  me  to  instruct  myself;  and  if  my  at. 
tempt  on  the  "  Song  of  Solomon"  deserves  what  Mr. 
Boucher  perhaps  too  highly  says  of  it,  that  ••  it  clearly 
'  gives  a  fairer  and  better  view  of  that  extraordinary 
'  book,  than  any  version  that  he  knows  of,**  l^t  Marius 
Calasio  have  the  praise.  But  what  I  am  now  recom- 
mending must  b^  the  employment  of  years  to  come^ 
when  your  attendance  at  Wadham  is  over,  and  you  are 
left  to  your  own  management.  By  the  bye,  I  have 
beard,  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Kcnnfcot  was  scholar  of 

*  Wadham 
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Wfldbaiii  CdttegCj  as  you  are^  and  tipoa  the  samd  fooN 
ing,  the  liberality  of  beneficent  friends*  Yet  were  I  to 
wish  fof  celebrity  to  you>  it  would  not  be  in  the  way  by 
which  he  acquired  it ;  and  to  which  all  the  applause  in 
the  world  would  ncrer  recoilcile  me.  The  Integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  as  we  hate  it,  is  a  subject  too  sacred 
to  be  lightly  handled,  and  it  is  a  matter  df  doubt  with 
me  whether  stich  handling  be  designed  fqr,  or  produce 
tive  of^  ill  or  good*  The  ill  I  fear ^  and  the  good  I  have 
not  yet  seen  or  heard  of*  When  Dr.  Kennicot  was  sd 
full  of  his  interpolations^  and  various  rea£ngs^  I  Ir6n^ 
det  he  did  not  try  bis  hand  on  n  passage  hi  our  HefarevT 
te±t,  the  proving  which  to  be  an  interpobtioB,  by  pro- 
ducing two  or  three  foreign  manuscripts  whhout  it, 
would  have  done  more  to  disparage  revelation,  and  a- 
verturn  the  whole  plan  and  purpose  of  Christianity^  thaA 
all  the  trifling  objections  to  words  here  imd  there,  which, 
have  b^en  so  pompously  brought  forward.  The  pasr- 
sage^  to  which  I  allude,  is  neither  mofe  nor  less  thaA 
the  whole  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  which^  as  having 
very  little  appearance  of  connexion  with  what  goes  be« 
fore  and  follows^  might  be  rationally  set  aside  ss  an  in- 
terpolation by  the  Critic  of  taste,  on  the  footing  of  it^ 
being  ati  impertinent  breaking  m  upon  the  historian'^ 
design  ef  accounting  for  the  original  peopling  df  the 
earth ;  a  design  worthy  of  the  historian,  ^nd  which^ 
without  this  abrupt  and  needless  interruption,  would^ 
by  joining  the  last  verse  of  the  second  with  the  first  of 
the  fourth  chapter,  have  proceeded  in  a  manner  quite 
smooth  and  natural.  It  is  on  the  same  footing  of  inco^ 
^  hefence,  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  expunge,  front 
*  the  canonical  roll  of  the  Old  Testament^  (he  ^'  Song  of 
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^  Solomon/'  and  from  that  of  the  New^  the  famous  se- 
venth verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  St,  John's   First 
Epistle^  which  has  been  such  an  eye*sore  to*  those  who 
cannot  see  with  patience  any  proof  of  a  Trinity  in  the 
Godhead.     What  I  have  now  mentioned  will  shew  you 
the  necessity  of  reading  with  caution,  as  well  as  with  as- 
siduity.    By  doing  both  you  will  acquire  a  capacity  to 
separate  the  chaff  from  the  com,  to  lay  up  the  one, 
and  let  the  other  go  with  the  wind.     I  will  tell  you  my 
method,  since  ever  I  understood  any  thing  about  books. 
When  visiting  any  neighbour  possessed  of  such  a  lib- 
rary as  country  gentlemen  might  be  supposed  to  have, 
I  took  down  in  writing  what  I  thought  worthy  of  no- 
tice, in  any  book  that  came  in  my  way,  and  collecting 
the  most  material  of  these  various  extracts  into  a  com- 
mon place  book,  I  could  have  recourse  to  it,  as  often  as 
I  found  occasion  for  such  a  reference.     You  know  the 
extent  of  my  library — contained,  as  it  is,  in  a  closet  of 
about  five  feet  square.     Yet,  I  believe,  I  may  say  with- 
out vanity,  that  there  are  few  who  have  published  so 
much — (whether  valuable  or  not  is  out  of  the  question) 
with  so  few  books  in  their  possession.     My  common- 
place books,  through  fifty-seven  years,  and  the  blessing 
of  a  most  tenacious  memory,  have  been  my  storehouse, 
and  from  their  contents  I  have  done  what,  once  oil  a 
day,  I  could  never  have  expected  to  do.     1  shall  only 
hint  at  another  part  of  my  literary  practice,  without  tak- 
ing upon  me  to  recommend  it  to  others. — When  I  sat 
down  to  the  perusal  of  any  book  of  character,  whether 
justly  esteemed  or  not,  I  first  went  over  it  with  a  glance 
of  my  eye,  with  as  much  dispatch  as  possible,  and  when 
1  had  thus  found  out  the  author's  main  design,  I  then 

*  pro- 
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^  proceeded  at  leisure  to  examine  the  execution  of  it,  so 
^  as  to  see  whether  the  object  in  view  was  fairly  accom- 
^  plished.  I  had  observed,  that  in  books,  especially  of 
^  the  argumentative  cast,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  things  to 

*  occur  early  in  the  work;  which  the  deliberate  reader 
^  may  stumble  at,  but  which,  on  a  farther  perusal,  may 
^  appear  in  another  light*    My  method  therefore  I  have 

*  found  of  use  to  prevent  that  inconvenience.  In  a  word, 
^  there  is  an  art,  or  (as  our  King  James  said  of  preach- 
^  ing)  a  '^  knuck^*  in  reading ;  and  reading  without  art, 
^  is  like  eating  without  appetite,  where  a  great  deal  may 

*  be  swallowed,  if  not  to  hurt,  yet  to  no  profit.    Thus 

*  having  hammered  out  matter  for  my  paper,  and 'sooner 
^  than  I  expected— I  shall  only  say, 

'  Hsec  citd  scripsit  Avus  dilecto  grata  Nepoti : 
'  Quicquid  dictat  aroor^  dulce  citoque  fluit/ — 

In  this  Letter  to  his  Grandson,  the  reader  will  have 
noticed  a  reference  to  what  the  writer  calls  his  '*  Attempt 
*^  on  the  Song  of  Solomon ;''  an  undertaking  in  which 
many  of  Mr.  Skinner's  leisure  hours  had  been  delightfully 
employed  for  several  years,  and  which,  after  various  in- 
terrupdons,  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  those  his  literary  friends,  who  had  long 
been  anxious  to  see  such  a  pious  work  brought  to  a  happy 
conclusion.  Having  become  acquainted  with  the  learned 
Dr.  Doig,  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Stirling/ 

and 

*  In  the  preceding  correspondence  between  Mr.  Skinner  and  Dr. 
Gieig,  some  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  talents  of  this  excellent  linguist 
Dr.  Doig,  who  wrote  the  Article  on  Pltilnlngy,  as  well  as  tliose  on  Mysteries 
and  Alythology,  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  was  also  the  author 
ttC  two  rtrj  Ingenious  ''  Letters  911  the  SaTage  State^  addressed  to  Lord 
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and  communicated  to  him  in  a  Latin  letter,  his  intention 
of  continuing  the  labours  which  he  had  for  some  tinie  be- 

^owed 

"  Karnes."*    The  bio.'^raplier  of  Lord  Kamc>  gives  tlie  following  account 
of  the  munner,  in  which  his  Lordship  beiuime  acquainted  with  the  author 
ofih<'se  Loiters. — •*  They  were  written  without  the  moit  distant  view  to 
"  publication ;  and  the  first  of  them,  dated  from  Stirlingf  but  without  the 
subscription  of  the  writer,  being  transmitted  to  Lord  KaqieSt  who  was 
th*fn  passing  the  Christmas  vacation  at  Blair  Drummond,  his  curiosity 
'<  was  roused  to  discover  the  Tiuthor  of  a  compa<ition,  which  bore  evidence 
'<  of  a  most  uncommon  degree  of  leajning  and  ingenuity.    In  conversing 
<*  on  the  subject  with  an  iutimale  friend.  Dr.  Graham  Moir  of  Leckie^  a 
«  gentleman  of  taste  and  erudition,  and  of  great  scicntitic  knowledge,  who 
**  frequently  visited  him  in  the  country,  his  Lordship  producing  the  letter 
*'  of  his  anonymous  correspondent — '  In  the  name  of  wonder/  igid  be, 
'  Doctor,  what  prodip^y  of  learning  have  you  got  in  the  town  of  Stirling, 

*  who  ih  capable  ofwriting  this  Letter,  which  I  received  a  few  days  ago?* 
"  'ri;e  Dccior,  aO.er  glancing  over  u  few  pages,  answered — •  I  think  I 

*  know  him.  I'liere  is  but  one  man  who  is  able  to  write  this  lettt*r,  and  a 
'  most  extraordinary  man  he  is,  David  Doig,  the  master  of  our  Grammar 
'  ySciiool.' — '  What!*  suid  Lord  kamcs,  '  a  genius  of  this  khid.  within  a 

*  tew  miles  of  mv  house,  and  I  never  to  have  heard  of  him  !  And  a  fine 
'  fellow  loo;    he  (ells  his  mind  roundly  and  plainly:    I  love  him  for 

*  that :  He  dues  not  »pare  me;  1  respect  him  the  more.  You  must  make 
'  Ub  acquainted,  my  good  Doctor.     I  will  write  him  a  card*  andto*mor- 

*  row,  it  YOU  plrase,  you  shall  bring  him  to  dine  with  me.'  "  The  inter- 
•'  vi>-w  look  place  accordingly,  and  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  parties. 
**  The  subject  of  their  controversy  was  freely  and  amply  discusjied  ;  and 
**  thuULfii  ni'itUer  could  boast  of  making  a  convert  of  his  antagonist,  acor- 
"  dialliieu'Miiptook  place  troin  that  day,  and  a  literary  correspondence 

bv^an,  wiiith  suilcTv-d  no  inieiTUj)tion  during  their  joint  lives.  Dr. 
Doig  died  in  March  i800,  at  the  age  of  SI.  Resides  his  great  erudi- 
tion, the  elegance  ofhi>  taste  was  shewn  In  his  favourite  amusement,  the 

*'  compo^itio•l  of  many  small  poetical  pieces,  both  in  English  and  Latin. 

'i'hosc  of  an  epigrammatic  tiirn,  are  peculiarly  excellent.  The  follow- 
ing elegiac  stanzas,  written  bv  him  o:i  his  own  life  and  studies*  and 
which  \vcre  engraven  on  a  marble  niojiument,  erected  to  his  memory  at 
**  the  expence  of  the  coir.mmiity  of  biiiling,  would  have  done  honour  to 
**  the  pen  of  a  Mai  kham,  a  Vincent  Bourne^  or  even  a  Buchanan. 

*  "  Edidici 


It 
•« 
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Stowed  on  the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  with  a  view  of  exhibit* 
ing  that  beautiful  composition  in  a  clear,  consistent,  and 
truly  christian  light,  he  received  in  return  a  Letter,  writ- 
ten  also  in  Latin ;  and  this  gave  occasion  to  some  farther 
correspondence,  in  which,  as  the  subject  of  the  "  Song  of 
**  Solomon"  is  frequently  referred  to,  it  is  presumed,  that 
the  learned  reader  will  not  be  displeased  at  having  the  se-^ 
veral  letters  laid  before  him.  The  first  from  Dr,  Doig^ 
is  as  follows  :— « 

Dabam  Slerlini  xvL  KaL  Oct.  1794. 

*  Litersc  tuae,  vir  admodum  reverende,  itinere  solito 
jampridem  ad  me  pervenerunt.  Quam  jucundas  fuerint, 
si  conarcr  explicare,  me  tibi  blandire,  vel  potius  adulari, 
forsitan  existimares.  Hoc  unum  verissime  asseverare 
possum,  me  eas  quotidie  mecum  gestare,  et  subinde, 
data  occasione,  lectitare.  Quamobrem  tibi  uon  macuri- 
us  rescripserim,  causas  cum  solicite  anquiro,  nullas  re« 
perire  possum,  quas  veras  dicere  ausim,  sed  fortasse  ve- 
ris,  aliqua  ex  parte,  similes.  Nunc  negotiis  aliquot  li- 
terariis,  qualiacunque  ea  fuerint,  obstrictus,  nunc  re-* 
bus  familiaribus  distractus,  nunc  quotidiano  scholae  la- 

j^  *  bore 

"  Edidici  quxdam,  perlegi  plura,  notavi 

''  Paucula,  cum  domino  mox  perttura  suo> 
*'  Lubrica  Pieriae  tentarem  prxmia  palmz 

**  Credulus,  ingenio  heu  nimis  alta  meo ! 
"  Extincto  famam  rulturo  crescere  saxo, 

•*  Pdsseputcra,  vivo  quae  mihi  ouUa  fuit  I" 

For  these,  and  other  particulars  of  the  life  of  thts  wonderful  man,  setf 
that  elegant  and  entertaining  work,  '*  The  Life  of  l^rd  Karnes,  by  the 
"  Hon.  Alexander  Fraser  JyUcr,  Lord  Woodhousdce,"  Vol.  11.  p.  160^ 
&c. 
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bore  defessus,— -sspius   Ignavia^  reninique  onuuum 
taedio  quasi  consopitus,  ad  negotium  iadies  diflfenenduin 
adactus  sum ;  cum  interim  animo  persuasum  esaet  ad^ 
modum  inurbane,  ne  dicam  injusCe,  hac  in  parte  xne 
prsesure.     Verum  excusatiunculis  nihil  profuturis  cum 
etiam  necessaris  amissis,  ad  rem  ipsam  pergere  aggre- 
dion  Quod  versicuios  meos  in  Buchanamim  probas,  me 
gaudere  fateor.     Virum  ilium  ut  Poetam  amplector,  ut 
Historicum  improbo,  et  repudio.     Partibus  Moravianis 
addictus,  quid  dixit,  aut  quid  tacuit ;  etiam  alibi  negli- 
gens,  et  veritatis  parum  studiosus,  in  Mariam  Reginam 
illam  omnium  infelicissimam,  errorum  aliquot,  eorum- 
que  leviorum  consciam,  fcedissime,  simulque  iogratissi- 
me  invectus  multo  turpius  sibi  dedecus,  quam  illi  infa- 
miam  inussit.     H^ec  illi  tractu  temporis  eluetur,  illud  ei 
perpetuo  adhaerebit. 

*  Versionem  tuam  Psalmi  viii.  maxima  cum  voluptate 
perlcgi.  Versuum  suavitate,  sententiarum  sublimitate, 
metri  concinnitate,  latinitatis  elegantia,  impetu  illo  poeti- 
co,  qui  totum  Psalmum  pervadit,  magnopere  sum  de- 
lectatus.  Jmpciii^  inquam,  illo  ])octico^  quo  omnes 
acquales  meos,  quorum  carmina  ad  me  pervenerint, 
longe  longcque  mihi  videris  superare.  Psalmi  tui  xlv. 
quanto  excelsius  argumentum,  tanto  magis  apparet  vis 
ilia  poetica,  qua  tantum  non  omnes  superas.  Epigram- 
ma  tuum  Latinitate,  ingeniique  acumine  laudibus  meis 
superius  judico,  sicut  et  alia  tua  complura,  quae  a  fira- 
tre  tuo,  amicoque  meo  doctissimo,  Domino  Gleig,  aliis- 
que  aut  pcrlegi,  aut  recitari  audivi.  Canticum  tuum 
'riillochij>wi'imnn  mihi  adeo  arridct,  ut  opuscula  mea 
universa  unico  illo   carmine  libenter  vclim  permuta- 
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*  re.*     Vt  tamen  beneficio.tuo  gratiam,  aliqua  ex  parte, 
^  referam,  verstculos  aliquot  seniles,  ipse  senex,  libenter 

*  exarabo— 

Fortunae  Mediocritas. 

'  Felix  qui  modico  Superorum  miinere  dives 

'  Necnimisaltacupit,  nee  meliora  fugit ; 
'  Qui  sapiens  meritos,  animo,  uon  spernit  honores, 

'  Nee  stolidus  nimio  laudis  aniore  tuinet ; 
'  Nee  timet  obscuri  probra,  et  conviciavulgi, 

'  Neu  Regum  tumidas  horret  adire  minas ; 
'  Qui  neque  pauperiem  probro  sibi  ducit  acerbam, 

'  Neu  nimis  iinmodica»  foenore  quaerit  opes ; 
'  Cui  neque  fortune  turgescunt  vela  secunda» 

'  Nee  gemit  ad  verso  ilainine  quassa  ratis ; 
'  Purus,  ut  obscurus  errans  in  vallibus,  undas 

'  In  mare  pacato  flumine  Rivusagit, 
'  Quas  neque  congests  moles,  neque  saxa  morantur 

*  Nee  rapido  fervens  gurgite  turbat  hiems ; 

'  Ille  per  ambages  vitaf,  salebrasque  malorum 

'  Ignotum  innocuo  cum  grege  carpit  iter  ; 
*  £t  cum  summa  dies»  et  ineluetabile  Fati 

*  Tempus  adest  placido  funere  liber  abit. 

^  *  Cactera  desiderantur.' 

*  Qua  ratione,  quove  magistro,  quibus  Ubris  perlectis, 
^  linguam  sacram  edidicerim,  rogas.  Ego  sane  didici,  • 
^  sed  nunquam  edidici.  Senex  admodum  manum  ser- 
^  moni  illi  admovi,  coactis  quibuscunque  poteram  adju« 
'  mentis,  iisque  fortasse  non  optimis.  Apiculis  Masore- 
^  ticis  infestus  sum,  quippe  quae  mihi  adversantur :  per 
^  annum  unum  et  alterum,  eo  animum  in  endi,  sed  in 
*  studio  multa  mihi  adversa  fuere,  oculorum  dolor  ferme  • 
^  continuus,  temporis  exiguiias,  rerum  aliarum  occupa- 

^2  <  tiones, 

♦  The  two  Latin  Psalms  will  be  found  at  the  'end  ofihe  Second,  and  tlue 
#ther  pieces  here  referred  to^  in  the  Third  Volume. 


•  •• 
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*  tiones,  multaque  praeterea  quae  longum  esset  enumera- 

^  re.     Unum  profuit,  ususnempe,  et  qua^  ionata  lingua- 

^  rum  parandarumfacilitas:  Unum  obstabat,  quod  interea 

^  linguas  Arabics,  et  Persies  aliquantum  operac  impen- 

^  debam. 


*  Te  Cantico  Cantkorum  explicando  vacare  prorsus 
miror.  Mihi  quidem  carmen  illud  nihil  aliud  quam 
BucoLicuM  orientale  videtur  esse,  vixque  libris  sacris 
annumerandum.  Ego  studiis  theologicis  pusillum  tem- 
poris,  olim  impendi;  hisce  tamen  disciplinis  manum 
jamdudum  subduxi,  neque  de  quasstionibus  theologicis 
Iibens  disceptarem.  Tu  perge,—  opus  inchoatum  gna- 
viter  exige  ;  eoque  magis  insto  atque  urgeo,  quod  lin- 
guae Hebraicae  jam  diu  assuefactus  es,  quo  magis  potes, 
pollesque. 


*  Stricturas  tuas  (quas  vocant)  in  Philologiam  meam 
aequi  bonique  consulo.  Urbanae  sunt — Candidas  sunt, 
ingcnux  sunt  admodum.  Alias  accipio,  alias,  pari  urba- 
nitate  ac  ablatae  sunt,  non  improbo,  minus  tantummodo 
probo.  Quod  si,  numine  divino  favente,  occasio  collo- 
quendi  coram  data  fuerit,  haec,  et  mille  alia  inter  Dos 
placide  et  fortasse  comiter  jactareums.  Ego  quoque  jam 
aetate  provectior  sum,  quippe  74  annos  natus,sed  **cruda 

*  mihi,  viridisque  senectus**-— Virgil,  ^n.  vi.  Si  quid 
habes,  velim  literas  tuas  perlegere,  quotiescunque  se 
obtulerit  occasio.  Quod  me  attinet,  nullam  occasio- 
nem  ad  te  scribendi  omittam.  Latinitatis  tuae  puritatem 
et  elegantiam  tibi  sincere  gratulor — "  Rara  avis  in  ter- 
ris.'*       Filium  tuum  Episcopum  ilium  reverendum, 

f  quern  plurimo  aestimo,  cuique  plurimum  debeo,  (meis 

^  verliis 
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^  verbis  saluta.     Tibi\  tuisque  omnia  £au8ta  ac  felicia  op- 

*  to,  atque  exopto. 

*  Seni  senex  S.  P.  D. 

Vale,      David  Doig/ 

*  P.  S.  Haec  fortasse  negligentius  exaravi :  si  quid  erro- 

*  ris  irrepserit,  humanitati  tuae  spectatae  confido. 

To  this  Letter  the  answer  was  written  also  In  Latin  : 
But  none  who  knew  the  writers  will  think'  of  imputing 
this  to  any  thing  like  pedantry.  They  wrote  sometimes 
in  this  language,  because  it  was  quite  as  easy  for  them  tQ 
compose  a  Letter  in  elegant  Latin,  as  in  English. 

The  following  was  Mr.  Skinner's  answer. 

^  Responsionem  tuam,  Charissime  Doigi^  ad  meas 
^  praeteriti  anni,  amicissimam  quidem  et  acceptissimam, 
^  at  laudibus  ultra  vel  spem,  vel  meritum,  latius  scaten- 
^  tem  ambabus  ulnis  arripui,  dubiusque  et  tremulus  quo- 

*  dammpdo  perlegi.     Miratus  quippe  fueram  tanti  tem- 

*  poris  silentium,  et  de  liberiore  in  liuchanamim  censura 

*  coftscius,  oflfensionem  tuam  exinde  metuebam.  Per- 
'  gratum  igitur  habeo,  to  nunc  metum  omnem  candide 
<  adeo  et  plene  excussisse,  et,  quod  magni  sestimo,  de  a- 

*  nomalo  illo,   et  multis  nominibus  illustri,  viro  eadem 

*  mecum  sentire.  In  Mariam  sane  nostram,  formossi- 
^  mam  illam,  excultissimam,  infelicissimam,  diadematis 

*  aviti,  quantum  pro  sexus  imbecillitate  potuit,  quantum 

*  per  subditorum  proterviam  Hcuit,  decus,  et  omamentum, 

*  quaiu 
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quam  in  solio  positam,  ipse  etiam  Buchananus  encomi- 

asticis  plurimis,  et  elegantissimis  celebraverat,  immobi- 
li  quodam  amoris  prsqjudicio  ab  ephebis  affectus,  ami- 
cos  Marias  oinncs,  fautores,  excusatores,  cujuscunque 
ordinis  vel  famac,  veneror,  et  diligo :    Qui  aliter  send- 
unt,  et  reiutatis  toties  malcvolorum  caiumniis  niorosi 
adbazrenty  procul  habeo.     Excusatiunculas  quas  vocas, 
validas  quidem,  et  supcrvacaneas,  sustineo  omnes,  prx- 
ter  unam^  quam  in  fine  pones,  Ignaviam :  Nimium  hoc, 
culpasque  vicinum,   nee  tibi,  tantisque  septuaginta  et 
quatuor  annorum  laboribus  congruvim.  Languoreiti  for- 
san,  torporem,  vigoris  pristini  remissionem,    experiri 
jam  senex  potes  :  Ipse  etiam,  multis  licet  mensibus  minor 
et  experior,  etdoleo:  Languidus  interdum,  torpensque, 
nee  aptus  amicis  :  Non  tamen  igriavns  dicier  inde  velim. 
Carmen  tuum,    *'  de  fortuna  mediocri,'*  non  solum  ad 
meritum  approbo  :  Mibi  etiam  fortunaeque  mess,  totam 
vindico,  ipsamque  quam  optarem,  qua  tamdiu  potitus 
sum,  vitas  conditionem  ad  amussim  depictam  gratus  et 
Ixtus  video.      In  remunerationem  qualemcunque  ludi- 
crum  quod  sequitur  tibi  ofFero;     Rusticum  illud  U. 
Burns  "  uppn  a  Rosebud,"  ad  amici  postulatibnem  La- 
tine  nuper  attigi,  et  Sapphicis  vestivi,      Tu  lege,  et 
ride.* 

*  Dimissis  nunc  jocularibus,  ad  seria  pergam,  memor 
*  adagii" — "  Non  joca  delectant  semper,  non  seria  semper. ' 
♦*  Semper  delectant  seria  mixta  jocis." 

^  Sententiam  tuam  de  "  Cantico  Solomonis^'  non  qui- 

^  dem 

*  See  this  little  elegant  Sapphic  Poem  in  Volume  Jliird^ 
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dem  aoridam,  at  de  tali  ingenio  vix  expectandam,  ini« 
rabundus  doleo.  ^^  Bucolicum  orientale  suspicaris,  et 
^  Tix"  (nullo  modoy  si  ita  sit,  ego  dixerim)  ^^  libris  sa- 
^  oris  annumerandum."  At  cur,  quacso,  Biicolicum  ? 
*  Cur  non  BasUicum  quid  ?  Regem  sape  lego,  Pastorem 
raro.  Quod  tamen  quaestioni  mese  non  penitus  incon- 
grttum  videbitur,  cum  in  mentem  venit  Davidicum  iU 
lud— "  Pastor  Israelis^^  aut  etiam  Homericui^ — Av- 
ccfjisiMvcya  TroifjLsvoc  hucAiv  \  quacrerem  quoque,  quam  modes*- 
te  possum — An  apud  orientates  extet  coetaneum  quid, 
vel  Bucolici  vel  Gamieutici  generis,  quod  juxta  canti" 
cum  hocce  positum,  consonantiae  aliquid,  vel  in  mate^ 
ria,  vel  forma  ostendat  ? .  Qui  nunc  solenniter  adeo  et 
pomposi,  jactantur  Arabismi,  quern  vocant,  flores, 
mille,  et  quod  supra  post  Solomonem  annis»  elegantia 
ec  sublimitate,  ut  fertur,  nobilis,  nihil  lieic  adjumentt 
dabant,  nee  in  coUaiionis  hujus  arenam  trahendi  sunt. 
Candlenas  illas  omnes,  Persicas,  Arabicas,  et  si  quas 
aliac  orientalis  famae,  nobis  licet  antiquas,  et  idcirco  in 
pretio  habitas,  Solomoni  tamen  modernas,  etincogni* 
tas,  ex  illius  fonte  forsitan  haustas,  et  in  ignobile  las- 
civitatis  servitium  coactas,  ego  quidem  rejiciendas,  eo- 
dem  jure  quo  laiidandas  censeo.  Antiquum  hoc  anti« 
qui  Vatis  opusculum,  concinnum,  elegaiis,  et  ultra  vel 
Idyllii,  vel  Epithalamii  numeros,  grande  quid  et  augus* 
turn,  ex  amore  et  majestate  confiatum  sonans,  Ecclesia 
duplex,  Judaica  scilicet,  prima  in  scriniis  suis  devote 
locavit,  Evangelica  postera  constanter  retinuit,  copu- 
1am  quasi  inter  legem  et  prophetas,  ad  illam  retrorsum, 
ad  hos  antrorsDm  spectans,  eisdem  phrasibus  utens,  ea- 
dem  mysteria  pandens,  et  mutuum  utrisque,  et  soni,  et 
sensus  nexum  praebens  :    Quod  in  tali  coUegio  reper* 

*  turn. 
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turn,  <^  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus'' 
recepcum,  ego  pro  tenuitate  mea  venerans  RoifiiJuxTiov  hoc 
in  deliciis  semper  habui,  ct  in  illius  elucidacxonem,  per 
ejusdem  gentis,  et  argumenti  scriptores,  absque  extran- 
eorum  ope,  quantum  habebam  otii,  quantum  poteram 
laboris,  lactanter  per  multos  annos  impendi,  ad   ezem* 
plum  quid  per  aliorum  labores  fieri  posset,  non  ad  os- 
tentaiionem  quid  per  moos  factum  sit.    Quicquid  autem 
depoemate  ipso  fieret,  quod  mihi  scripsisti,  *•  tepror- 
sus  mirari  me  in  illius  explicatione  vacare,"  idem  tibi  de 
tua  in  "  Mysteriis,  et  Mythologia**  vacatione  rescribo ; 
classicam  quidem,  quam  vocant,  notitiam,  invesdgatio- 
nem  solicitam,  dispositionis  ordinem,  sermonis  proprie- 
tatem,  ingenii  per  totum  acumen,  gratulabundus  ad- 
miror  et  laudo.     In  quem  finem,  aut  ad  quos  usus  tan- 
ta  eruditionis  profusio,  scire  cupio  ?   Mythologiam  ha- 
bemus  Christian!,  si  non  philosophi,  primitivam,  mys- 
ticam,  et  saluiiferam,  mortalibus  ^ig  oi^agyjxXiag  axfjiv^y 
coelitus  traditam  per  longam  annorum  seriem  TroKvfjLSPug 
:ixi  TTGKvi^GTTCMjg  rcnovatam,  in  Christo  tandem,  et  per 
Christum  mirifice  conclusam.     Quid  nobis  Ethnic!  ill! 
ritus,  recentiorcs  daemonum  pra:stigias,  in  divinse  insti- 
tutionis  corruptelam,  per  Satanam  inductae.  et  ad  ani- 
marum  lanianam  fcedissime,  et  ex  consilio  detortac,   ni- 
si dandum  sit  Spencero,  Marshamo,  aliisque,  Deum,  ad 
Satanicum  exemplar,  sua  finxisse  et  tradidisse  Mosi, 
quod  persuasum  habeo  a  tc  nunquam  admissum  iri.  Fa- 
tendum  igitur  Salomonica  mca,  auctoris  noti,  antiqui- 
tatis  fixa:,  disquisitione  qualicunque  acque  digna  esse  ac 
Osirica,  Dionysiaca,  Eleusinia  tua,  incerti  originis,  ex* 
empli   pessimi,    vana,   periculosa,    impia  omnia,  quae 
nossc  parum  prodcsr,  ignorare  nemini  nocebit. 

*  Quod 
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^  Quod  ad  Philologiam  tuam  attmet^  els^ratam  iUstnii 
pkoaiDr  noknlem,  udlem,  alta;  voce  prodamo.  In  muW 
ts^  m  Grasds  pncseniot  pardculis^  me  iiiaenictuni  If* 
bendssime  agnosco.  In  quibusdatn,  qua!  ad  Hebraica 
spectant,  dissentire  audeo;  Quas  objectiunculas  (stric- 
turas  tu  vocas)  ad  D.  Oleig  tran^miseram,  commumcan- 
das  dbi  nee  mandavi  nee  profaibui.  .  Liberior^  iateor^  * 
at  nee  matigni  adfoiv  nee  construdiDiiis  asperae  huma- 
hitas  tua  placidiBstme  admisit.  De  dharacterib^s  Sama* 
ritanis^  quo^tu  prnuevds  probare  niteris,  non  multutn 
disceptare  euro,  qcuDims  rationes  noa  paucas  nee  leves^ 
ia  comrariaiiii,  d  opcrscpretiomretoet^  adducendas  ha- 
be<x  Scripdonem"  aAphabeticam  anteMosen^  gravioris 
illam  maferise  thesin^  non  facite  concede*  Valeant  Cran- 
broofcensis  Johnioni  ar guiaema  quantum  valere  possint. 
Defensoris  inscida  ipaum  tangit;  quod  defendendum  sus- 
ceperat  non  destruitj  PrdbabHe  saltern manebk  Decalo- 
gnftt,  sctipdonein  istbs  forma:-  primam^  Deum  ipsum 
mirandis  'aded,  et  hbmaais  viribus  inexplorandx  artis 
magistram  jprimmn,  Mosen  suuip  primum  inter  homi- 
nes'artificeai  ftusse*  ProbabiHa  omnia  cujuscunque  pon- 
deris  in  adjumentum,  vel  ornamentum  fidei,  neuti- 
quam  kxunuenda,  ikc  imbeilibus  seque  telis,  hoc  po- 
dssimum  tempore,  pulsanda  veilem.  Divisam  autem, 
pardalem,  et  interruptam,  qualem  tu  suspicaris,  Mosis 
Trvbvi^ccTopGi^ittv  nuUo  mbdo  admittere  possum.  Plenam 
illam,  et  continuam,  praeterita  memorantem,  prses^ntia 
dirigentem,  in  omnibus,  edam  in  minimis,  si  quae  mi* 
nima  sunt,  amanuensis  sui  doctricem,  et  ductricem  cre- 
do. Hoc  mihi  fundamentum  posui>  unde  me  excussum 
nullus  Sol  aspiciet,  nulla  critices,  nulla  rhetorices  po- 
ten^a  inveniet.    Ex  officio^  Mosi,  et  prophetis  in  omni- 

ji  ^  bus 
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^  bus  deviDctus,  ex  ingenio  Hebrseae,  quacillorum 
'^  ad  enthusiasmum  usque,  at  enthusiasmum  nulla  Antiqr* 
ra  medicabilem,  deditissimus,  obscurus  tamen^  et  apud 
rusticos  inclusus,  ^'  libris  peregrinus  et  auHs/'  multaet 
forsan  paradoxa  concepi,  culdoribus,  et  inter  cultiores 
versantibus,  minus  placitura,  nee  ad  limatiorem  hujus 
ssrculi  indolem  satis  polita.  Gommixtionem  sane  illam, 
tantis  et  tot  laudibus  cumulatam,  inter  duas  has  vene- 
randi  nominis,  Theologiam  et  Philosophiam,  si  reproba- 
rc  non  ausim,  attamen,  ut  hodiernis  artibus  composi- 
tam,  non  prorsus  approbo,  quippeex  qua  commodi  pa- 
rum  video,  periculi  non  parum  metuo.  Meticulosi  banc 
animi  angustiam,  et  si  ita  vis,  parvitatem,  tu  faelidoris 
ingenii,  commiserandam,  non  culpandam  aut  irridendam 
censcbis.  Diverse  licet  in  circumstantiis  sentire  vide- 
mur ;  tu  meo  judicio  fortasse  minus,  ego  tuo  fortasse 
plus  quam  par  est,  Concordes  tamen  in  summam  rei,  et 
oracula  sacra  debito  honore,  et  studio  amplectentes,  et 
opto,  ct  spero.  Hutchinsoniana:  scholae,  etiam  inter 
vetustissimos,  discipulum  me  palam  profiteor.  £x  fon- 
tibus  istis  multa  hausi  quai^  mihi  arrident,  quae  instruc- 
tionis  multum,  et  praebuere,  et  praebent.  De  philoso- 
phicis  ex  lingua  sacra  deductis,  quatenus  intelligo,  nul- 
Ills  dubito :  Theologica  summatim  adopto,  non  quia 
Flutchinsonlana,  sed  quia  veritati,  meo  saltern  judicio, 
consona.  Quicquid  Hutchinsonius  ipse  in  asperitate 
styli  peccavit,  reverentia  Scripturac  compensat.  Ad 
mentes,  non  ad  aures  scripsit,  Sicubi  interpres  dclirat, 
novas  et  insolita:  interpretationis  formula:  condonatum 
sit.  Horatianum  ergo  illud  meretur — "  Ubi  plura  ni- 
'  tent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis  ofFcndor  maculis."— - 
Sed  de  his  satis,  tu  ne  dicas  nimis.  Collocutionem  quam 

•  sup- 
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supponis  ipse  quoque  impensissime  optarem,  at  tanto 
intervallo  disaitis,  et  provecdore  jam  senecta  depressis 
beu !  non  sperandam  lugeo.  Me  certe  videres,  quan- 
tumvis  sentendae  tenacem,  at  neque  fastuosum  nee  ru 
gidum,  discendi  quidem  magis  quam  docendi  cupidum, 
quippe  qui  y/i^pcu)  au  S/Sa^;cojxf v^.  Quod  igitur  xocg^ 
^/.a,  fjisyoc  et  anni  negant,  ipsi  nobis,  quantum  in  manibus 
est,  praestemus,  et  si  non  ora  cominus,  at  calamo  eminus 
iibere  et  candide  coniabulemur.  Tu  indolem  mean\ 
quodammodo .  noscis,  ego  tuam,  nee  penitus  easdem, 
nee  in  omnibus  diversas,  neutram  tamen  eommercio  e- 
pistolari,  vel  ineptam,  vel  imparem. 

^  Plllum  meum  Episcopum  (solamen  mihi,  nee  eecle- 
^  siolae  nostras  inudlem)  tui  in  maxima  sesdmatione  me- 

*  morem  babes.  Qui  meeum  sunt,  Vetula  et  Nepos  te 
^  amiedrum  meorum  albo  additum  gaudent,  tibique  eo 
^  nomine  fausta  omnia  et  laeta  optant.  Tuos,  si  quos  ha* 
^  bes,  nostris  verbis  amanter  saluta.     Vive  faelix,  et  in 

*  Christo.  Vale, 

^  Tui  observantissimus^  &e.  L  S. 
Linshart,  Oct.  21,  1794. 

In  the  summer  of  1 795,  Dr.  Doig,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  of 
Ochtertyre  were  so  kind  as  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Skinner, 
and  he  had  also  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  week  with 
them  in  Peterhead.  This  is  gratefully  acknowledged  in 
the  following  Letter,  eontaining  also  some  enquiries  a* 
bout  his  manuscript  on  the  "  Song  of  Solomon,**  which 
had  been  put  into  Dr.  Doig*s  hands,  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining his  candid  opinion  of  it. 

R  2  Lin. 
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IJnxhnrfj  D^c.  3.   1795. 

My  dear  Doctor, 

*  After  a  long  silence,  owing,  on  my  side,  to    having 
forgot  from  what  quarter  the  correspondence  was  to  o- 
pen  again,  I  have,  at  last,  for  fear  of  my  being  in  fault, 
taken  up  the  pen  to  acknowledge,  what  I  never  can  for- 
get, the  honour  done  me  by  two  such  characters  tra- 
velling a  hundred  miles  to  see  me.      Whatever  your 
own  opinion  of  the  jaunt  may  be,  where,  I  much  fear, 
you  have  felt  a  disappointment,  I  shall  look  back  to  that 
week  of  both  Platonic,  and  Epicurean  luxury  (more  by 
far  than  ever  I  had  enjoyed  before,  or  hope  ever  to  en- 
joy again)  with  a  pleasure  in  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  entertainment,  and  a  dash  of  regret,  that  it  was 
so  short.     I  was  truly  happy  to  hear,  that  you  and  your 
worthy  companion  got  well  home,  and  I  hope,  neither 
of  you  have  suffered,  I  cannot  think  you  have  gained, 
any  thing,  by  your  excursion  to  our  "  Buchanaca  tel- 
lus,"  which,  however  defective  in  the  poetic  scenery  of 
hills  and  groves,  and  purling  streams,''  is  upon  the 
main,  far  from  being  a  despicable  spot,  whatever  shall 
be  thought  of  its  Incolae.     Displiceat  popilusr^  terra 
placere  potest — and,  1  trust,  it  shall  have  the  testimony 
of  two  sufficiently  competent  judges  in  its  favour. 


*  You  will  have  had  time  before  now,  if  you  have 
^  thought  it  worth  the  while,  to  inspect  and  examine  the 
*'  Indigesta  mei,  ncc  adhuc  perfecla  cerebri  proles," 
^  which,  upon  that  account  therefore,  and  none  other, 

^  an 
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an  old  dodng  parent  may  be  excused  for  enquiring  about, 
with  some  degree  of  anxiety,  even  although  that  anxie- 
ty should  to  the  critic,  or  philosopher,  appear  imperti- 
nent, I  am  abundantly  sensible  how  open  it  lies  to  cen- 
sure from  both  these  quarters  :  But  I  can  depend  on 
Dn  Doig's  well  known  candour  to  make  allowance  for 
any  imperfections  about  it,  from  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  has  been  produced.  Perhaps  I  may  say 
(but  whether  US  the  credit  of  my  understanding,  or  to 
the  condemnation  of  my  impudence,  tu  judex  esto)  that 
few,  if  any  9  have  v^itured  so  much  abroad  in  the  world, 
with  such  scanty  assistance,  from  either  books  or  con- 
versation, as  from  my  hampered  lot  of  Hfe,  I  have  been 
furnished  with.  In  the  present  production  indeed,  I 
had  assumed  a  postitlatum  (jure  an  injuria)  that  no  fo- 
reign assistance  was  necessary.  My  office  required,  my 
curiosity  prompted,  and  my  long  standing  in  the  nrniN 
stry  has  afforded,  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible  J  from  which  I  am  notv  fully  satisfied  of  the  benefit 
of  the  posmlatum  I  had  set  out  with,  that  the  Bible  is 
sufficient,  if  well  understood,  to  explain  itself.  I  know 
you  will  meet  with  many  things  in  that  little  &vourite 
piece  of  mine,  which  you  justly  may,  and  no  doubt 
will  pronounce  fancifuL  Others  have  done  so  before. 
But  you  will  observe  that  these  fancifuls  are  the  result 
of  derivation,  not  of  invention,  and  that,  at  least,  I 
have  offered  something  like  grammar,  and  analogy  for' 
them :  The  "  Shem-al,*'  (left  hand  j  for  instance,  and 
^  En-ged-i,*'  of  which,  whether  I  have  proved  mj fancy 
to  be  the  true  meaning,  or  not,  I  may  call  upon  any 
Critic  to  disprove:  The  '<  Aphriun*'  (Solomon's cha- 
riot) I  hope  will  so  far  have  your  approbation,  as  it 

*  coin? 
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coincides  with  your  article  <^  Opkirj'  in  the  Eturydo- 
paedia,  which  I  had  not  seen,  till  long  after  I  had  writ- 
ten mine.     You  will  observe,  that  I  havs  laboured  my 
interpretation  of  ''  Sabaoth,"  to  a  great,  perhaps  too 
great,  length,  because  I  therein  differ  from  all  my  JJut- 
chinsonian  masters.      By  some,  no  doubt,  I  shall  be 
blamed  for  so  doing ; — but  at  least  it  will  shew  that  I 
am  not  ^^  juratus  in  verba/'  or  tied  to  the  belief  of  any 
modem  whatever.     I  do  not  mean,  by  all  this,  to  com- 
mend, or  recommend  my  own  performance,  although 
if  I  did,  I  should  have  many  eminent  examples,  if  not 
to  warrant,  at  least  to  excuse  me.     The  attempt,  how- 
ever weakly  carried  on,  or,  as  some  may  think,  rashly 
undertaken,  was  at  least  in  character,  and  to  use  a  mo- 
dern phrase,  entirely  professional.     It  has  been  the  de- 
lightful employment  of  many  a  spare  hour,  which  I 
thought  I  could  not  turn  to  better  account,  than  in 
searching   by  scripture- light  into  every  thing,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  that  sacred  code  distinguished  as  scrips 
turcj    and  thereby  testifying  my  zeal,    obscure   as  I 
am,  for  the  honour  of  what  I  believe  to  be  revelation^ 
to  which  no  magisterial  sneer  from  whatever  quarter 
shall  ever  deter  me  from  shewing  my  devout  regard. 
I  am  led  into  this  strain,  digressive  as  you  may  think  it, 
by  what  I  meet  with  in  the  last  volume,  which  I  have 
seen,  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  where,  in  the  article  "  Re- 
surrection^** the  Editors  say,  "  We  have  felt  the  high- 
est indignation  on  hearing  men  of  learning  and  genius 
affirm,  from  a  false  zeal  for  the  honour  of  revelation, 
that  without  its  instruction  mankind  would  not  have 
known  even  the  animal  functions  of  nature.**     .You 
know,  my  good  Sir,  that  the  word  "  fal>e"  may  signify 

*  either 
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either  **  hypocritical,*'  or  "  mistaken,"  and  it  might 
haye  been  expected  that  writers  pronouncing  a  sentence 
of  such  ^^  high*'  censure  as  this  passage  contains,  would 
have  done  it  in  terms  of  no  ambiguity.  I  shall  take 
their  meaning  in  the  softest  sense,  and  even  under  that 
acceptation,  I  cannot  help  thinking  ^^  Indignation,  high- 
'  est  indignation,'*  by  far  too  harsh  a  term.  Zeal  for 
the  honour  of  revelation,  if  mistaken,  will  from  the 
candid  meet  with  pk\iy  or  may  to  the  philosopher  be  an 
object  of  C0;i/^;7i/V,— -but  indignation  it  certainly  does  not 
deserve  from  either.  Be  not  displeased  at  my  touching 
on  this  disagreeable  subject,  I  feel  for  ^^  revelation/? 
by  which  I  have  a  living  here^  and  expect  one  hereafter. 
I  am  therefore  hurt  by  any  thing  which  1  perhaps  fooU 
ishly  imagine,  tends  to  degrade  it ;  and  to  whom  shall 
one  complain,  if  not  to  the  candid  friend,  who,  what- 
ever he  may  think  of  the  complaint,  will  not  revile  the 
complainer  ? — But  to  have  done  with  this  peevish  wan- 
dering. When  you  have  gone  through  my  Manuscript, 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  transmit  it  to  my  brother  in  £• 
dinburgh,  who  will  forward  it  to  Aberdeen.  I  do  not 
expect  your  entire  approbation  of  it,  nor  was  it  with  that 
view  I  put  it  into  your  hand,  but  only  to  shew  my  wilU 
ingness  to  amuse  you,  if  I  could.  I  may  therefore  hope, 
you  will  be  merciful  to  it  on  that  account,  and  not  em- 
pannel  it  at  the  bar  of  Ctassic  Literature^  which,  if  it 
could  speak  for  itself,  it  would  reject  as  not  competent. 
You  will  now  see  by  this,  and  by  the  trial  of  my  con- 
versation, how  unfit  a  correspondent  I  should  be  for  the 
extensive  geniuses  of  the  present  enlightened  age,  im-  * 
mersed,  as  I  acknowledge  myself,  in  a  bathos  of  venera- 
tion for  the  Bible,  and  startling  at  every  attempt,  or  ap- 

'  pear- 
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pearance  of  briilging  any  external  support  tb,  or  incnm- 
bntnce  upon,  its  original  learnings  whicb  in  my  opinion 
(and  of  this  opinion  I  am  most  tenacious,  however  unable 
to  defend  it)  is  capable  to  s^ke  assistance,  but  needs 
none.  The  unfinished  specimen,  which  I  have  exposed 
to  your  critical  eye,  will  convince  you  of  this  ;  and  all 
I  shall  say  farther  about  it  is,  that  a»  its  subject, 
which,  for  form  sake,  I  shall  call  my  Texf^  is  entitled 
to  some  degree  of  respect,  from  the  company  it  has 
long  kept,  so  my  Commentary,  qaantulacunqiie  fbret, 
when  tried  by  the  Theisticnl  (I  must  not  say  DcUikaU 
though  Theos  and  Deus  be  the  very  same  in  sense,  and 
much  the  same  in  sound)  standard  of  reason  will  be 
found,  though  much  above  it,  to  be  no  way  contrary 
to  it.  Let  both  be  compared  with  the  paganic  parallels 
of  even  fabulous  antiquity,  of  which  you  have  given  us 
such  an  ample  elucidation,  and  I  shall  leave  it  with  your- 
self,  where  the  preference,  if  any  be  due,  ought  in 
character  to  be  given. 

*  I  hope  your  late  fellow-traveller  is  in  good  health, 

*  though  1  much  fear,  not  in  good  spirits.     The  death  of 

*  his  worthy  kinsman  Lord  Abercrombie  will  be  a  heavy 

*  stroke  to  him,  and  prevent  for  some  time  at  least  any 

*  effort  of  that  Iconlziv^*  genius,  which  he  possesses  in 

•  an 

*  The  good  old  Gentleman  Lore  mentioned,  John  Eanisay,  Esq.  of 
Ochtcrtyre,  having  always  liad  un  uncommon  genius  for  what  Mr.  Skinner 
calls  Iconizing,  sent  him  in  the  year  1793>  a  picture  ox  Icon,  accbmpanied 
witli  a  loiter,  in  viXxivh  he  says—"  In  the  course  of  mj  solitary  walks  on  the 
*<  banks  of  the  Teilh,  I  lately  bethought  me  of  expressing,  in  a  sort  of  am- 
<*  phibious  »iraiii,  a  traveller's  opinion  of  Linshart  and  its  Landlord.  I 
**  widh  your  features  and  fortuni',  (which  are  abund;'.ntly  promiuent)  were 
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^  an  uncommon  degree.  When  opportunity  offers,  be 
^  so  good  as  make  my  grateful  remen^brance  to  him,  till 
^  I  can  find  something  to  entertain  l^fn  with  in  the  form 

*  of  a  letter ;  and  I  have  only  farther  to  request,  that  yoa 

*  will  believe  me  to  be,  with  real  respect,  and  sincere 

*  good  wishes.  Yours,  J.  S. 

s  To 

*'  more  perfectly  delineated.  You  may  perhaps  think  it  too  long ;  but  I 
*'  once  thought  it  impossible  to  do  you  under  thirty  or  forty  lines.  I  have 
**  not  translated  it,  as  I  usually  do,  but  that  is  of  little  consequence.  Ac. 
*'  cept  of  it,  with  all  its  imperfections,  as  a  token  of  my  sincere  esteem 
"  and  veneration." — As  such  it  is  here  presented  to  the  reader  capable  of 
admiring  the  neatness  of  its  epigrammatic  turn. 

L  1  N  S  H  A  R  T. 

Si  modo,  viator !  virtuti  musisque  faveas, 

Domum  istam  stramento  intectam, 

Agello  parum  silvoso  positam ; 

Ne,  dum  potis  es,  praeterito ; 

Nam  fores  hospitales  confid enter  reseras : 

Ibi  habitat,  gregemquepascitamatam 

JOANNES  SKINNER  i 

Cujus  sermonem,  carmina,  munerisque  sacri  labores> 

Dum  candide  respicis, 

Sodalem,  poetam,  pastorem  mireris  egregium ; 

Cui  leporis  vena  opipara 

Pietate  bene  temperata ; 

Qui  ingenio  et  acuto,  et  feraci  prxditus 

Calestis  sapientix  fontes  nee  corrumpet,  nee  spernet. 

Familia  suahumanitus  felix ! 

Cum  blandae  juventutis  uxore  superstite. 

Nunc  vivit  septuagenarius ; 

Honoribus  sane  titulisque  major, 

Filio  suo  inter  Scotix  Episcopos  Primo 

Presbyteri  reverentia,  parentis  amore  paret. 

Priusquami  viator !  hinc  decederis, 

Buchaniam  fortasse  non  revisurus, 

Mecum  certe  exclames. 

Fortunate  Senex  •  longum  vale,  , 

Sero  in  coelum  recipiaris  Incola ! 
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To  the  Letter  thus  laid  before  the  reader,  it  was  not 
long  before  Mr.  Skinner  received  from  Dr.  Doig  the  fol- 
lowing friendly  answer. 


Stirling^  Feb.  IS///,   1796. 

Rev.  Sir, 

^  I  now  sit  down  to  write  you,  and  in  doing  so  I  am 
abundantly  sensible,  that  I  ought  to  begin  with  an  a- 
pology,  if  indeed  my  behaviour  would  admit  of  it.*- 
Perhaps  you  may  recollect,  that,  when  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  at  Peterhead,  I  was  complaining  of 
a  pain  and  weakness  of  my  eyes.  The  pain  went  off 
in  process  of  time,  but  the  weakness  continued  all  the 
summer,  and,  I  am  afraid,  will  continue  to  the  end  of 
my  life.  During  the  winter,  you  will  naturally  reflect 
that  my  professional  duty  engages  me  the  whole  day, 
and  you  know,  that  to  read  by  candle  light  is  a  task  too 
difficult  for  tender  eyes.  This  was  the  reason,  at  least 
the  principal  one,  that  prevented  my  perusing  your  va- 
luable Manuscript,  and  returning  it  accompanied  with 
a  letter  a  long  while  ago.  Your  very  polite  epistle  gave 
my  flagging  spirits  a  seasonable  fillip,  and  proved  ^*  an 
use  of  exhortation,"  as  you  Gentlemen  of  the  Gown 
use  to  call  it ;  and  so  I  come  now  to  communicate  my 
sentiments,  interspersed  with  a  very  few  strictures  upon 
your  excellent  performance.  I  used  many  years  ago  to 
read  the  "  Song  of  Songs**  as  an  elegant,  sublime,  ani- 
mated, but  irregular  oriental  composition.  In  those  days 
I  did  not  much  trouble  my  head  about  its  canonical  con- 
stitution, or  allegorical  application.     In  reading  your 

^  com- 
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compontion  I  am  led  to  admire  your  piety^  industry^ 
iogenuity,  aad  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  original 
language.  The  strain  of  piety,  which  pervades  it,  is  so 
warm,  so  animated,  and  so  irreprehensibly  orthodox, 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  every  where  • 
interspersed,  I  am  convinced,  that  every  person,  blessed 
with  a  pious  frame  of  spirit,  might  read  it  with  equal 
pleasure  and  edification.  But  the  nature  of  your  under- 
taking  rendered  such  a  process  indispensably  necessary* 
Could  that  have  been  spared,  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  an  acceptable  work  to  the  public  at  large. 

^  The  argument  you  adduce  in  your  introduction,  in 
order  to  prove  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Poem,  is,  I 
believe,  the  most  plausible,  and  the  most  cogent  that 
ever  has  been,  or  can  be  advanced.  AH  scripjLure  is  gl- 
ven  by  divine  inspiration.  If  not  given  by  divine  inspi- 
ration, why  was  it  admitted  into  the  canon  ?  Let  Ezra, 
and  the  Members  of  the  great  Synagogue  answer  that 
question.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbins,  that  Ezra 
collected,  corrected,  and  promulgated  the  Hebrew 
scriptures,  just  as  they  now  stand  in  order  and  succes- 
sion, and  lerom  says,  that  he  dismissed  the  Samaritan 
characters,  and  substituted  the  Chaldean  in  their  stead. 
This  by  the  bye.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Jews, 
and  Spinoza  mentions  it,  that  there  was  a  warm  dispute 
among  the  members  of  the  great  synagogue,  whether 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  should  be  admitted  into  the 
catalogue  of  the  Hagiographa,  and  Ezekiel  into  that  of 
the  prophets  : — At  length  they  carried  it  only  by  two 
votes.  Had  I  been  a  member  of  that  venerable  assem- 
bly in  the  days  of  my  incredulity,  I  believe,  I  should 

s2  <  have 
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have  added  the  "  Song  of  Songs''  to  the  number  :  It 
seems  they  did  not,  which  is  certainly  a  collateral  proof 
of  your  position.     I  know  not  what  ideas  the  Jews  had 
annexed  to  this  "Song,"  whether  they  took  it  in  a  spi- 
ritual, or  wholly  in  a  literal  sense.     Neither  Christ,  nor 
his  apostles  quote  it,  nor  do  the  Targums  exhibit  it  as  a 
spiritual  Song,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  for  I  write  this  only 
from  memory.     Philo  Judncus  -is  an  allegorical  writer, 
but  makes  no  mention  of  the  Canticum  Canticorum ; 
nor  do  any  of  the  Rabbins,  whom  I  have  seen,  intimate 
any  such  idea  as  its  mystical  meaning.     From  this  in- 
duction I  would  conclude,  that  the  ancient  Jews  were 
not  apprized  of  the  allegorical  sense  of  that  excellent 
composition.     But  the  fathers  of  the  church  were  per- 
haps extravagantly  addicted  to  allegory  and  mysticism ; 
at  least  St.  Ignatius  and  Clemens  Romanus  most  certain- 
ly were  so.     This  allegorical  turn  of  mind  did  more  or 
less  chequer  and  diversify  all  their  compositions.     Ori- 
gcn  was  an  excellent  scholar,  but  immoderately  addict- 
ed to  the  allegorical  bias  of  the  orientals.     I  have  just 
now  before  me  two  Homilies  of  that  father  upon  the 
First  and  Second  Chapters  of  the  Song,  exactly  in  your 
style ;  indeed  so  like,  that  one  would  almost  be  tempt- 
ed to  imagine  you  had  copied  his  sentiments. ^    Yet  I 
know,    this  is  impossible  in  your  circumstances,— so 
there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  plagiarism.     He  has  in- 
deed made  no  use  of  the  Hebrew,  though,  you  know, 
he  was  an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar.     And  now.  Reve- 
rend Sir,  since  I  am  got  into  the  chapter  of  allegory,  a  fi- 
gure, I  own,  I  am  not  altogether  fond  of,  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  suggest,  that  some  of  your  allegories  seem 
<  to  me  to  be  carried  rather  too  far.  Of  that  description  is 

*  your 
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your  account  of — "  his  banner  over  me  teas  love^*  and 
of  some  other  passages.  In  these  however,  your  accu- 
rate and  judicious  exposition  of  Hebrew  words,  and  ob- 
scure texts,  more  than  compensates  the  length  of  your 
excursions.  This  too  is  exactly  in  the*  manner  and 
style  of  the  fathers.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  always  sus- 
picious of  mystical  expositions,  because  upon  this  plan 
there  is  no  rule  that  I  know  of,  but  *^  the  analogy  of 
faith,"  which  is  indeed  a  just  one,  but  the  application 
is  not  always  intuitively  evident.  Your  ready  applica- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  words  I  sincerely  admire.  But, 
Sir,  are  you  not  a  Hutchinsonian  ?  I  have  Holloway's 
Originals  before  me,  and  think  there  is  an  analogy  be- 
tween his  and  yours.  I  frankly  own,  that  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  be  a  critic  in  that  species  of  literature.  I  applied 
to  the  Hebrew  rather  late  in  life,  and  traced  its  cogna- 
tion with  the  Arabian,  Persian,  and  Egyptian,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  never  once  tried 
to  discover  any  meaning  in  the  words,  diflFerent  from 
what  they  carry  ^*  ipsa  fronte."  I  am  highly  pleased 
with  your  method  of  expressing  the  Hebrew  letters  in 
Roman  characters,  which  will  enable  your  unlearned 
readers  to  go  on,  as  well  as  the  learned.  I  think  there 
are  only  a  few  Hebrew  terms  of  the  vast  number  you 
employ,  which  might  be  more  properly  translated.  I 
recollect  one,  and  that  is  En^i^edi.  En^  which  I  would 
write  Chin  J  with  ck  pronounced  like  the  Greek  9^,  sig- 
nifies a  fountain  as  well  as  an  eye.  I  would  therefore 
translate  it  the  Kid's  Well.  Thus  we  have  Enshemish^ 
the  Sun^s  Well — Endor^  the  House  on  the  fi'ellj  or  the 
Abode  on  the  Well.  By  the  bye,  your  pronunciation 
differs  from  mine,  and  that  of  Origen  differs  from  us 

'  both. 
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both,  as  appears  from  a  specimen  of  his  Hezapla,  sdD 
extant ;  and  Jerom  writes  the  foregoing  word  En^gadi 
dL     I  entirely  approve  of  your  discarding  the  idea  of 
the  marriage  between  Solomon  and  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter, which  is  all  finical  nonsense,  as  is  Mon&  Bossuet's 
division  into  the  seven  days  of  the  Jewish  matrimonial 
feast.    Did  you  never  read  Lady  Mary   Montague's 
Letters,  and  her  Turkish  Song,  and  Mr.  Hasselquist's 
and  Dr.  Shaw's  Observations  on  the  Holy  Land,  on  the 
Customs  of  the  African  Jews,  on  the  Eyes  of  the  Ante- 
lope, the  Fiery  Eyes  of  the  Dragon,  the  Tiger,  and 
the  Lion  ?  These  would  have  been  most  edifying  em- 
bellishments to  your  piece,  and  would  have  captivated 
every  curious  Zoologist.     But,  Sir,  this  is  all  a  joke. — 
You  have  substituted  things  infinitely  more  valuable,  and 
I  must  repeat  again  the  encomium  I  set  out  with.     The 
piece  appears  to  me  a  striking  monument  of  your  piety, 
learning,  industry,  ingenuity,  and  extensive  and  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  the  oracles  of  truth.     Now,  Sir, 
you  see  I  have  dealt  honestly  by  you;  to  use  the  com- 
mon proverb, — "  Perhaps  as  plain  as  pleasant/'     It  is 
my  constant  practice,  and  by  it  I  have  lost  more  than  a 
friend  or  two  before  this  time.     I  hope  your  good  na- 
ture will  excuse  my  pitiful  strictures,  which  you  are  at 
liberty  to  adopt  or  reprobate  at  pleasure,  and  I  have 
now  found  an  opportunity  of  returning  your  Manu- 
script, which,  I  know,  you  are  impatient  to  have.— 
Your  friend  Mr.  Ramsay  is  well :    I  heard  of  him  last 
week.     I  have  read  the  Encyclopaedia  "  Resurrection," 
and  can  tell  you,  that  the  Editor  corrected  and  chastized 
it  without  mercy,  before  it  was  published,  and  by  so 

^  doing 
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^  doing  heartily  disobliged  the  author.    I  beg  you  will 
^  write  me  soon,  and  not  mind  the  postage. 

*  I  have  read  your  ^*  Sceptre,"*  and  like  it  vastly.    I 

^  have  shewn  it  to  some  of  the  clergy  here,  who  admire 

^  it.     This  letter  is  a  mere  chaos,  and  is  certainly  full  of 

^  chirographical  errors,   which  you  will  excuse.      My 

<  eyes  ache  sadly.     May  that  gracious  Being,  who  has 

^  preserved  you  and  me  to  such  an  advanced  period  of 

^  life,  grant  us  both  at  last  a  happy  exit ! 

*  Yours  most  sincerely, 

*  David  Doig.' 


In  the  following  Letter  from  Mr.  Skinner,  in  answer  to 
Dr.  Doig's,  their  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the 
^'  Song  of  Solomon,''  is  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Limhartj  April  15,  1796. 

Dear  and  worthy  Doctor, 

^^  Your  favour  of  February  the  1 3th,  with  its  concomi-i 
^  tant,  came  safe  to  hand,  and  gave  me  the  much  wished 
^  for  pleasure  of  finding  you  well,  as  far  at  least,  as  a 
'  weight  of  years,  and  consequential  infirmities,  will  per- 

*  mit.  You  needed  no  apology  for  delay.  I  well  know, 
^  because  I  deeply  feel,  what  a  task  letter- writing  is  to 
^  weak  eyes,  and  crazy  fingers,  especially  when,  as  in 

*  my  case,  they  have  but  a  so-andso  kind  of  head  to  di* 

*  rect 

*  The  "  Dissertation  on  Jacob's  Prophecy/^  above  noticed. 
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rect  them.     Yet  there  is  this  convenience  in,  if  not  ea* 
couragement  to,  the  attempt,  that  we  "  Fe£iili\  et  senec- 
(ule  rrcssij''  have  a  congenial,   because  experimental, 
sympathy  with  one  another,  which  the  Juniores^  in  the 
meridian  of  genius,  and  vigour,  think  they  have  no  oc- 
casion for :  And,  I  believe,   such  as  yon  and  /,  can 
look  back  to  unr  meridian  with  another  kind  of  view 
than  tlwy  can  have  in  looking  forward  to  their  decline, 
as  we  can  with  more  certainty  remember  what  we  have 
been,   than  conjecture  what  we  may  be.       There  is 
something  grand  in  the  poet's  '*  Fuimus  Troes/'  and 
however  much  the  nick-name  of  *'  Have-beens"  may 
be  scouted,  there  is  a  latent  pleasure  in  having  a  tide  to 
the  appellation.     But  enough  of  these  senilities,  though 
I  hope,  not  too  much,  considering  the  "  unde,"  and 
ad  quem ;"  seventy-Jive  to  seventy^scvcn.    An  apostle 
once  '*  gloried  in  his  infirmities." 

'  Your  kind  treatment,  which  I  take  to  be  next  to  ap- 
probation of  my  "  unlicked  cub,**  does  me  great  ho- 
nour, and  even  stimulates  my  pride  to  find  such  a  fa- 
vourable sentence  from  such  a  judge.  Many  of  my 
brethren  hereabout  have  expressed  a  fondness  for  it ; 
but,  as  they  are  not  competent  masters  of  the  language, 
I  suspect  them  of  partiality  to  the  child  on  the  Other's 
account.  It  is  otherwise  with  you,  whatever  you  may 
profess  to  the  contrary  ;  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
you,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  apply  to  you  the  character 
which,  it  is  said  in  a  late  publication.  Bishop  Acterbury 
gave  of  the  good  Bishop  Berkeley,  that  *'  he  did  not 
think  so  much  understanding,  so  much  knowledge,  so 
much  innocence^  and  such  humility,  had  been  the  por- 

*<  tion 
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^  tion  of  any  but  angels,  till  he  saw  that  gentleitian"— ^ 
Under  this  well-founded  impression,  I  can,  without  de- 
signing to  impugn.  Venture  to  argue  on  my  own  side, 
and  maintain  the  canonical  authority  of  the  piece  in 
question,  of  which  I  am  pert  enough  to  suppose,  I  have 
in  some  measure  brought  you  over  to  the  admission.-— 
I  find  you  indeed  gravelled  about  the  Rabbins,  Targums, 
and  Pbilo,  taking  no  notice  of  it,  which,  you  know,  is 
but  a  negative  argument,  and  to  which  I  might  oppose 
another  such,  that  though  our  Saviour  severely  re- 
proves the  Jews  for  making  the  word  of  God  of  no  ef- 
fect, by  their  tr  adit  ions  ^  he  never  charges  them  with 
corrupting  it  by  interpolations,  and  improper  mixtures 
of  compositions  unworthy  of  such  a  place, — ^which  this 
Poem,  fine  and  elegant  as  it  is,  certainly  was,  if  to  be 
taken  only  in  a  literal  sense,  without  any  spiritual  ap- 
plication. What' ideas  the  Rabbins,  as  they  are  called, 
might  have  had  of  it,  is  not  very  material  to  christians, 
as  the  oldest  of  that  tribe,  whose  opinions  we  haVe  any 
account  of,  though  they  were  of  more  value  than  they 
are,  is  much  posterior  to  the  christian  sera.  We  are 
amused  with  these  Rabbins,  without  being  told  who^  or 
lobeji  they  were,  as  if  to  them,  and  them  only,  we  were 
obliged  for  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  But  we  forget  that 
there  were  early  christian  Rabbins,  and  some  of  them 
writers  too,  Rabbi  Paul,.  Rabbi  Peter,  Rabbi  James, 
&c.  invested  with  the  plenitude  of  that  character  by  the 
true  Rab,  and  who,  on  their  going  out,  after  the 
gift  of  tongues,  to  execute  their  high  commission, 
would,  we  may  believe,  carry  their  Hebrew  Bibles 
with  them,  and  probably  deposit  some  of  them  in  the 
several  churches  of  their  formation :    Whence^it  is  by 
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no  means  irrational  to  conclude,  that  we  havo  the  pos- 
session of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  originally  froita  the 
fountain  of  apo.^tolk  tradition,  without  being  indebted 
for  the  blessing  to  the  much  magnified  mode  of  apftstate 
conveyance.  It  is  indeed  my  first  opinion,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  this  check — of  the  convert  Jews  being  possess- 
ed of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  well  as  their  hardened 
countrymen,  like  two  authentic  duplicates  of  the  same 
charter,  these  unbelieving  outstanders,  froiti  their  root- 
ed malice  against  ^Christianity,  would  have  hammered 
the  Bible  on  their  own  anvil,  and  given  us  a  nttv  edi- 
tion of  Moses  and  the  prophets  :  Instead  of  Which  they 
early  fell  to  work,  first  with  their  Mishna  and  Gemarnj 
then  with  their  vowel- points,  and  Keriketibs^  and  in 
end,  with  their  whole  farrago  of  Talmudic  nonsense)  all 
with  a  view  to  obscure,  and  pervert  the  text,  which 
they  durst  not  alter  or  corrupt.  You  will  twit  lAe  here 
perhaps  with—"  Are  you  not  a  Hutchinsonian  ?"  fiut, 
let  me  hope,  my  dear  Doctor,  that  *•  Hutchimoni^iVL* 
does  not  in  your  vocabulary  signify  FooL  These  things 
were  said  long  before  Hutchinson  was  borft)  and  will  be 
said  and  proved  too,  though  he  should  be  fdrgotten.— 
It  grieves  me  indeed  to  find  such  a  run  of  Veneration  to 
these  wretched  infidels,  in  matters  where  the  christian 
faith  is  so  immediately  concerned,  and  such  stress  laid 
upon  their  **  traditions,'*  about  Ezra,  and  th^  "  men 
of  the  great  synagogue,**  most  of  which  are  but  "  gra- 
tis dictums"  at  best ; — such  as  that  they  discarded  die 
old  Samaritan  letters,  brought  in  the  vowel-points,  &c* 
The  first  of  these  you  adopt,  and  reject  the  latter,  but 
produce  no  scriptural  authority  for  either,  and  if  I  irerft 
*  to  argue  from  probability,  I  might  say,  it  is  not  likely 
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that  a  man  of  Ezra's  character,  and  high  commission, 
would  either  have  made  such  an  addition  to  th^  sacred 
text  as  these  vowels  contain,  or  ^  dismissed"  the  ve- 
nerable letters  of  the  finger  of  God's  own  choosing,  to 
substitute  in  their  stead  a  late  fabrication,  however  pret* 
ty,  of  professed  idolaters.  Be  in  this  what  may,  we 
have  certain  intelligence  of  what  Ezra  did,  from  what 
his  own  pen  has  left  us,  and  all  beyond  that  is  but 
conjecture  without  book.  You  mention,  upon  the 
warrant  of  what  Spinoza  says, — z  Jewish  tradition  of  a 
synagogical  dispute  decided  by  the  poor  majority  of 
two  votes.*'  Now,  besides  the  futility  of  stfch  a  story, 
which  a  person  of  your  penetration  certainly  sees 
through,  I  could  have  wished  Spinoza^s  name  had  been 
left  out.  Spinoza  is,  I  am  bold  to  say,  of  as  disgusting 
sound  to  the  christian  ear  as  Hutchinson  possibly  can 
be  ;  and  I  hope  Dr.  Doig  does  not  view  ihem  both  in 
the  same  light.  There  is  another  tWng  in  your  Letter, 
which  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of,  where  you  say— - 
You  applied  to  the  Hebrew  rather  too  late  in  life,  and 
with  a  design,  for  which,  you  believe,  I  would  hardly 
forgive  you,  if  1  knew  it,  and  therefore  you  will  not 
tell  me."  My  forgiveness,  Sir,  is  of  no  great  impor- 
tance ;  but  such  as  it  is,  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  sup- 
pose a  thing  about  Dr.  Doig,  lo  which  I  could  refuse 
it.  Sure  I  am,  it  has  been  no  Spinoza- design  :  And 
what,  if  from  your  context,  I  should  guess  it  to  have 
been,  what  I  know  of  one  of  my  own  brethren,  and 
have  been  told  of  an  English  Bishop  of  great  conspicui** 
ty^  with  a  view  to  confute  Hutchinson,  which  is  a  lau- 
dable attempt,  if  Hutchinson  be  in  the  wrong,  and 
needs  no  forgiveness.     I  began  near  fifty  years  ago 
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<  with  much  the  same  view:  I  have  read,  carefully 
^  read,  many  of  his  opponents,  Bedford,  Shuckford, 
^  Sharp  &c.  and  have  got  fully  as  much  confirmation  in 
^  my  present  notions,  from  the  strain  of  their  opposition, 

*  as  from  the  strength  of  his  arguments.  Even  Voltaire 
^  has  strengthened  my  attachment  to  Christianity. 

*  I  am  glad,  you  are  so  fully  pleased  with  my  **  Scep- 
tre," which,  you  see,  goes  on  the  same  plan  with  the 
Song,"  both  of  them  strictly  etymological,  without  the 
^  aid  of  allegory,  which,  you  say,  you  are  not  fond  of, 
^  and  which  I  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of,  after  all 
^  the    laboured  explication  which  Bishops  Brown  and 

*  Butler  have  given  of  that  much  used  term.  I  may  have 
^  fallen  into  something  like  it  now  and  then,  but  never 
^  had  it  formally  in  my  eye,  as  I  always  found  enough  in 
^  the  language  itself  for  my  purpose  of  breaking  the  shell 

*  to  get  at  the  kernel,  without  minding  the  technical  terms 

*  of  allegory,  mysticism,  and  the  like.     But  1  must  have 

*  done.     Both  paper  and  subject  require  it.     You  called 

*  upon  me  to  write,  and  I  have  obeyed,  perhaps  *'  more 
*'  plain,''  as  you  say,  "  than  pleasant  :*'  Whatever  mine 

*  may  be,  yours,  I  find,  is  always  pleasant ;  there  is  an 

*  art  in  that.— Remember  me  to  my  brother  beside  you 

*  (Dr.  Gleig)  whom  I  congratulate  on  his  late  dignifica- 

*  tion.     I  owe  him  a  Letter,  and  am  afraid  he  will  charge 

*  me  with  giving  up  the  correspondence ;  but  the  truth  is, 

*  I  found  I  could  be  of  no  use  to  him  in  his  great  under- 
^.  taking,  and  I  couKi  not  think  of  both  burdening  him,  and 
'  interrupting  him  with  my  heterogeneous  stuff.     He  has 

*  my  love  and  esteem,  and  when  he  is  at  rest  from  his 

*  present  labour,  wc  may  renew  our  skirmishings — "Pri- 
<^  auius  contra  Achillrm." 
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*  I  shall  call  upon  the  good  Laird  (Ochtertyre)  some 
^  of  these  days,  when  I  have  collected  any  thing  to  amuse 
'  him :  For  instruction  is  beyond  my  sphere.  I  make 
^  1/our  concluding  prayer  most  heartily  mine^  with  this 
^  addition — That  we  may  meet,  dignante  Deo,  and  talk 
^  Hebrew  and  Greek  together  in  Abraham's  bosom.  In 
*  which  hope  I  rest, 

Yours  in  all  sincerity  of  esteem, 

*  John  Skinner. 

After  his  Manuscript  on  the  **  Song  of  Solomon"  was 
returned  from  Stirling,  Mr.  Skinner  had  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  it  to  several  of  his  acquaintances,  capable  of 
forming  some  judgment  of  its  merits,  all  of  whom  expres- 
sed the  warmest  approbation,  both  of  the  piety  of  his  de-* 
sign,  and  of  the  happy  manner  in  which  it  was  executed. 
By  means  of  his  Son  at  Aberdeen,  it  was  also  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  some  Teamed  Divines  in  England, 
amply  qualified  by  their  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Ian* 
guage,  to  appreciate  the  usefulness  of  a  work,  which  de- 
rived its  chief  value  from  a  judicious  application  of  the 
radical  meaning  of  such  of  the  expressive  words  of  that 
language  as  occur  in  this  wonderful  portion  of  the  sacred 
volume.     While  these  English  friends  took  the  trouble  of 
revising  the  Manuscript,  and  pointing  out  some  things 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  way  of  preparing  it  for  the  press, 
they  at  the  same  time  regretted  that  works  of  that  nature, 
having  little  recommendation  that  was  likely  to  render 
them  popular,  there  was  of  course  but  little  encourage^ 
ment  for  their  publication.     To  this  opinion,  founded  on 
the  obvious  risk  of  engaging  in  such  speculations,  it  was 
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in  some  measure  owing,  that  this  new  veraon  of  the  Can- 
ticles had  not  been  sooner  offered  to  the  pQblxc*  It  is 
now  to  make  a  part  of  these  posthumous  volumeat  as, 
what  the  i^uthor  used  to  call  it,  his  '^  favourite  work,'* 
under  the  modest  title,  which  he  prefixed  to  it,  of^ 
••  An  Essay  towards  a  literal^*  by  which  he  meant,  •*  a 
**  true  radical  Exposition  of  the  Sono  of  Songq,  tchick 
"  is  Solomon's/*  In  the  form  of  a  Prooemium^  or 
prefatory  address,  couched  in  some  elegant  Latin  lines, 
the  learned  reader  will  find  a  concise  account  of  what  he 
has  to  expect  from  this  humble  attempt  to  display  the  tru- 
ly christian  object  of  that  divine  Poem,  whose  constant 
subject  is  the  love  of  Christ  to  his  church,  and  the  love  Qf 
his  church  to  her  J^sus. 

About  the  time,  when  Mr.  Skinner  finished'  his  Essay 
on  the  Canticles,  which,  he  used  to  say,  ^'  was  so  agree- 
^'  able  an  employment,  that  he  was  almost  sorry  when  it 
<^  was  concluded,"  he  was  applied  to  on  another  theolo- 
gical subject,  to  which  he  had  long  turned  his  thoughts, 
as  a  matter  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention.  His 
Common-place  Book  abounds  with  a  variety  of  Extracts 
from  different  authors,  shewing  their  opinions  of  what 
christians  are  taught  to  believe  respecting  the  nature  and 
mode  of  existence  of  the  adorable  Trinity.  In  one 
place  he  observes,  that  ^^  the  oldest  heretics  perhaps  on 
**  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  were  the  Noctians,  or  Sabel- 
^^  lians,  who  taught  one  Hypostasis  in  Deity  under  rtiree 
^^  names  or  appearances.  Some  time  after  them  arose 
^'  the  Arians,  who  taught  that  the  Father  exclusively 
^^  was  the  One  supreme  God,  that  the  Son  was  be* 
^'  gotten  or  made,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  eidier 
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^^  an  attribute^  or  a  creature.  This  was  the  Arian  Tri^ 
'^  nity^  in  opposition  to  which  the  Athans^an  Creed 
(c  8ay8.-.the  Crodhead  of  the  Father^  Son,  and  Holy 
^^  Ghost,  is  all  one,  the  glory  equal,  the  majesty  co*eter« 
^'  nal,  and  on  this  foundation,  it  is  the  belief  of  many 
'^  sincere,  and  well-informed  christians,  that  in  the  one, 
undivided,  unbegotten,  self-existent  Essence,  which 
the  Hebrew  scriptures  call  Jehovah,  there  are  Three 
coequal,  co-ordinate,  co-eternal  Subsistences,  or  Per« 
sons,  who  have  become  Aleim  (the  Hebrew  word  tran- 
lated  God)  that  is,  under  covenant,  or  agreement,  in 
terms  whereof  they  have  taken  to  themselves  the  oeco- 
nomical  titles  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in 
^'  whose  Hamie  all  [christians  are  commanded  to  be  bap- 
"  tized." 

As  exhibiting  a  branch  of  the  fundamental  doctrine 
thus  briefly  stated,  there  appeared,  in  the  year  1795,  a 
pamphlet,  published  in  Oxford  and  London,  under  the 
title  of  *'  ©^av^fWTTOf  Tfig  Katvrig  AiotGfjKtjg^  or,  An  Appeal 
**  to  tlt€  New  l'e$tdment^  in  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  the 
"  Son  qf  God.  By  Charles  Haiclrey^  M.  A.  Vicar  of 
**  Bampton^  Oxfordshire*''  According  to  Mr  Hawtrey^ 
the  dispensation  of  the  @say9^uy7ro$  is  the  dispensation  of 
the  Koyog  united  with  man's  nature,  and  by  this  union  he 
became  the  Son, — the  term  Son  being  first  assumed,  whea 
the  Koyog  or  word  was  made  flesh,  before  which  the 
zvord  was  Hot  necessarily  Sotu  But  after  the  incartiatidn, 
the  term  Wvr^d  is  dfopt,  and  Son  only  used-^and  as  ^^  the 
^^  term  Son  necessarily  implies  subordination  and  subjec- 
^*  tion  to  the  will  of  the  Father^  which  subordination- 
*^  and  subjection  are  as  truly  such  if  voiunury,  as  if  by 
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•*  the  necessity  of  nature ;  therefore,*'  adds  Mr,  Haw- 
trey,  "  it  is  no  impeachment  of  our  Lord's  divinity  that 
^'  he  was  subordinate  and  subject ; — ^it  is  no  impeachment 
*^  of  it  that  he  was  what  a  Son  necessarily  must  be,  infe- 
*'  rior  in  respect  of  the  filiation,  although  not  in  respect 
**  of  nature." 

The  first  public  opponent  of  Mr.  Hawtrey's  opinion  was 
the  then  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  published  a   Sermon 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  Sunday  the 
8th  of  November,    1795,  and  entitled — '*  The  eternal 
**  Generation  of  the  Son  of  God^    This  doctrine  the 
Bishop  thought  it  sufficient  to  establish  by  the  usual  ai^gu- 
ments,  and  while  he  combated  Mr.  Hawtrey's  hypothesis, 
he  did  not  fail  to  treat  him  with  the  respect  that  was  due 
to  his  good  intentions.     About  a  year  or  so  after,  another 
tract  was  published,  called — "  The  eternal  Filiation  of 
**  the  Son  of  God  asserted^  on  the  Evidence  of  the  sacred 
Scriplvj'ey^  the  Cjnsent  of  the  Fathers^  and  the  Nicene 
Council.     B\j  the  Rci\  Frodsham  Hodson^  MmA.  FeU 
low  of  Braxen  No^e  College^    Oxford^^^      The  chief 
point,  from  which  this  Tract  derived  its  strength,  was  the 
supposed  authority  of  the  fathers,  although  the  author 
also   laboured  to  prove,  that  the  words  Tr^ccTOTOXjog  7rai(rrs 
TLUTzxg  (Col.  i.  15.)  imply  prioritj/j  not  prc'eminence  of 
birth. 

Mr.  Hawtrey  however  was  not  dismayed  by  all  this 
opposition,  but  maintained  his  opinion  in  a  subsequent 
publication,  called — '*^  A  particular  Enquirif  ifUo  the 
**  Doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Filiation  ;  being  a  Sequel  to 
"  the  Appeal  to  the  Xc:o  Testament^  in  proqf  of  the  Di^ 
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^«  vinity  of  the  Son  of  Godr  The  British  Critic,  in  re- 
viewing this  Tract,  quotes  several  texts  of  scripture,  as, 
in  his  opinion,  hostile  to  Mr.  Hawtrey's  doctrine,  yet  i^ 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Hawtrey 
alleges,  ^'  that  great  advantage  Is  gained  against  the  Arians 
*'  by  denying  that  the  eternal  Word  was  the  Son,  before 
"  he  came  into  the  world."  Knowing  how  strenuous 
Mr.  Skinner  was  for  maintaining  this  advantage,  his  Son 
at  Aberdeen  sent  him  a  full  account  of  all  these  literary 
proceedings,  hinting  also  the  propriety  of  his  supporting 
the  Vicar  of  Bampton  in  those  sentiments,  which  had  been 
so  fully  approved  by  himself,  after  the  most  sincere  and 
diligent  enquiry.  A  Letter  written  in  return  to  this  ap.» 
plication  contains  the  following  remarks. — "  What  you 
write  about  the  doctrinal  disputes,  which,  it  seems,  are 
breaking  out  among  some  of  the  English  clergy,  sur* 
prizes  me  a  good  deal,  as  I  had  imagined  that,  in  the 
present  age,  there  was  little  risk  of  any  controversy  aris- 
ing on  theological  subjects  of  such  a  speculative  nature. 
That  the  Bampton  Vicar  will  have  to  contend  with  a 
*'  host  of  adversaries  I  doubt  not,  and  I  fear  he  will  have 
"  but  few  allies.  But  though  Chester  and  all  his  bre- 
thren should  unite  as  one  man,  they  will  find  it  difficulty 
I  suspect,  to  bring  any  solid  proof  either  from  scrip- 
ture, or  Ante-Nicene  antiquity,  of  the  ewew//a/ genera* 
**  tion,  which  must  be  their  sense  of  the  eternal,  other- 
wise there  is  no  dispute ;  or  to  support  their  belief  of 
the  independent  Deity  (and  if  not  independent,  what  is 
it  ?)  of  the  Logos  upon  that  hypothesis.  What  you 
mention  of  the  Oxford  gentleman,  Mr.  Hodson's  per- 
*^ ,  formance,  gives  me  no  great  opinion  of  it,  as  I  am  at  a 
^^  loss  to  know  what  use  he  can  make  of  the  passage  in 
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^^  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (i.  1 5)  which   has  been 
^^  claimed  by  the  Arians  as  favouriag  their  tenets.     But  I 
*^  most  wonder  at  the  weakness  of  ilie  British  Critics  ob* 
*^  seryations,  all  founded  on  assumptions^  which  are  demed 
^'  by  those  who  think  with  Mr.  Hawtrey,  and  bis  laying 
^^  stress  on  the  words  of  our  Saviour  in  St.  Jc^iu  xvii.  5, 
which  may  be  balanced  by  what  he  says  in  St  Matt. 
XX vi.  39 — 42.  The  hint  you  give  about  my  offering  some 
assistance  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Hawtrey,  I  would  most 
readily  comply  with,  if  I  knew  in  what  sense  he  takes 
^'  the  title  Xoyog^  whether  in  the  neuter  and  passive  sense 
**  of  verbunij  or  in  the  active  sense  which  I  would  affix 
'^  to  it  of  L<xiu€Hs\    Unless  I  knew  this,  I  might  perhaps 
^  contradict  some  of  his  positions,  and  so  do  more  harm 
^^  than  good  to  the  doctrine  which  he  wishes  to  estiAUsh. 
^'  However,  now  that  I  have  got  to  the  end  of  my  pleas- 
^^  ing  labour  on  the  '  Song  of  Songs,'  I  will  revise,  and 
'^  put  into  regular  order,  what  I  have  formerly  written 
^^  on  the  subject  which  you  have  started  to  me,  and  the 
^^  result  of  my  fresh  investigation  of  it  shall  be  transmit- 
''  ted  to  you,  as  my  practice  has  long  been,— -to  be  dis* 
"  posed  of,  as  you  may  think  proper." 

Before  Mr.  Skinner  had  got  bis  materials  put  together, 
according  to  the  plan  after  which  he  wished  to  arrange 
them,  an  event  occurred,  which,  though  it  did  Bot  re- 
press the  ardour  of  his  exertions,  yet  served  as  a  check 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  might  otherwise  have 
been  carried  forward.  This  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Haw- 
trey,  which  being  announced  in  the  public  papers,  render* 
cd  it  the  less  necessary  to  hasten  the  aid  which  his  intend- 
ed 
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ed  auxiliary  was  desirous  to  furnish.  There  was  now  no 
pressing  motive  to  accelerate  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
It  was  therefore  pursued  at  leisure,  and  with  all  the  necessa- 
ry requisites  of  candour,  caution,  and  mature  deliberation. 
In  this  manner  was  the  Author  enablec^  to-  compose  what 
he  called  a  "  Dissertation  on  the  Trinity  ,"  and  after  the 
Manuscript  had  been  perused  with  much  satisfaction  by  ma- 
ny in  Scotland,  it  wa$  sent  to  England,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  same  able  and  judicious  Critics,  who  had  exa- 
mined the  new  version  of  the  '^  Song  of  Solomon."  Two 
of  these  worthy  friends  are  since  deceased,  the  Rev.  Jona* 
than  Boucher,  Vicar  of  Epsom  in  Surry,*  and  William 
Stevens,  Esq.  Treasurer  to  Queen  Anne's  Botmty ;  a 
third,  the  Rev.  George  H.  Glasse,  Rector  of  Hanwell  in 
Middlesex,  is  still  alive,  and  by  his  permission,  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  here  inserted.  In  a  Letter  to  Bishop 
Skinner  at  Aberdeen,  dated  at  Epsom,  18th  July,  1799, 
Mr.  Boucher  says — *  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  Mr.  Ste- 

*  vens  has  hardly  forgotten  to  tell  you  the  Very  high, 
^  though  far  from  too  high  compliments  paid  by  Mr. 
^  George  Glasse  to  your  excellent  Father's  Dissertation^ 

*  and  that  in   consequence  of  such  a  testimony  in  its  fa- 

1/  2  .  ^  vour, 

♦  Mr.  Boucher  was  author  of  "  A  View  Of  the  Caused  and  Conseqoen- 
**  cesoftbe  AmcrictA  R^volutioni  in  Thirteen  Discourses  preached  ift 
**  North  America,  between  the  years  1763  and  1775 — with  an  Historical 
*<  Prefece,"  giving  a  very  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  separation  of 
the  Thirteen  British  Colonies  in  North  America,  from  the  parent  state. — 
He  was  aho  preparing  ibr  the  press  a  **  Provincial  Glossary,**  miendedas 
a  '*  Supplement  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,"  when  his  laniented  death 
deprived  philologists  of  the  gratification  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
received  from  his  unwearied  labours  in  the  field  of  Lexicography. 

Of  his  excellent  friend  Mr.  Stevens,  some  account  will  be  given  in  the 
Ipl lowing  pages  of  this  Memoir. 
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^  vour,  it  has  been  put  into  my  hands  to  set  the  stile  here 
^  and  there  a  little  to  rights.  For  this  liberty,  I  assure 
^  myself  that  neither  you  nor  he  will  look  for  any  apology. 
^  Any  praise  or  any  profit,  that  this  world  has  to  bestow, 
^  must  be,  and  I  dare  say,  are  far  beneath  his  regard : 
^  It  will  not,  however  be  unpleasing  to  him    to  reflect 

*  that — '*  qualis  ab  incepto  servetur  ad  imum,"  and  that 

*  he  will  die  as  he  has  lived — doing  good.* 

The  favourable  testimony,  here  referred  to,  is  in  a  Let- 
ter from  Mr.  Glasse  to  Mr.  Stevens,  dated  June  27,  1799, 
every  word  of  which  he  has  since  confirmed  in  the  strong- 
est  terms  :  It  is  as  follows  ; 

*  My  dear  Sir, 

*  I  yesterday  delivered  to  my  Father,*    Mr.   Skin- 

*  ner*s  invaluable  Manuscript.     1  declare  solemnly,  that 

*  considering   the   circumstances  in  which  it  was  writ- 
^  ten,  the  age  of  the  venerable  Author,  his  remoteness 

*  from  the  ordinary  materials  of  information,  which  ac- 

*  cess  to  public  libraries  may  procure,  the  abstruse,  and 

*  awful  nature  of  his  subject,  and  the  ingenuity  and  spe- 
^  cious  sophistries  of  his  opponents,  I  declare  solemnlv, 

*  that  I  believe  the  Manuscript  in  question,  viewed  in  these 

*  lights,  to  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  efibrts  of  the 

*  human  mind  which  ever  fell  within  my  knowledge.      I 

*  cannot  afford  to  make  the  offer ;  but  if  I  could,  I  should 
^  not  hesitate  one  moment  in  making  it  my  earnest  and 

«  pe- 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Glasse,  llrclor  «f  Wan-tt-cl,  Fssex,  and  Chaplain  in 
Ordinar}'  to  his  Majesty  ;  author  of  **  A  Couric  ol  Lectures  on  the  Holy 
f*  festivals/*  and  other  pious  \\orks. 
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^  peculiar  request  to  Mr.  Skinner  to  be  permitted  to  give 

^  the  world  his  unanswerable  arguments  on  the  most  inr- 

^  teresting  of  all  topics ;  and  in  so  doing,  I  should  think 

,  ^  that  I  did  God  service,  and  promoted  the  knowledge  of 

*  the  truth,  and  its  dispersion  among  mankind.     Let  me 

*  thank  you/  my  dear  Sir,  to  whom  I  doubtless  am  in- 
^  debced  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  perusal  of  this  ad- 
'  mirable  work.  If  one  part  is  more  worthy  of  praise 
^  than  another,  it  is  the  disquisition  on  the  divine  titles, 

*  mtr^^  •»3-|K,  tD^n^K  and  TVhH. 

^  Tours  ever  most  aflfectionately^ 

G.  H.  Glasse. 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  known  in  the  history  of  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  that  owing  to  the  confusions  of 
the  times,  and  the  various  difEculties  which  she  has  had 
to  encounter,  there  was  no  formal  profession  of  faith  re- 
quired of  those  who  were  set  apart  to  her  ministry,  farther 
than  what  is  prescribed  in  the  form  of  ordination  made  use 
of  in  that  church.     It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this 
circumstance,  that  the  Legislature,  in  passing  the  Act  of 
Toleration  in  1792,  thought  proper  to  insert  a  clause, 
requiring  that  every  pastor,  or  minister,  of  the  Episcopal 
persuasion  in  Scotland,  shall  subscribe  a  Declaration  of 
his  Assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.     The  manner,  in  which  this  requisition  was  e- 
nacted,  made  it  difficult  to  determine  what  would  be  the 
most  proper  way  of  complying  with  it,  and  a  few  year^ 
elapsed  before  those  concerned  in  it  came  to  the  unani- 
mous resolution  of  exhibiting,  as  a  public  body,  their 

sub- 
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subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Gfanrcfa  of 
England,  and  thereby  adopting  these  Articles  as  the  test 
or  standard  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  church  to 
ivhich  they  belonged. 

In  the  mean  time,  some  of  the  Bishops  and  clergy,  well 
knowing  Mr.  Skinner's  abilities  for  such  a  task,  request- 
ed of  him  to  draw  up  a  Declaration  of  Faith,  in  a  series 
of  distinct  articles,  accompanied  with  such  explanatory 
notes  as  might  clearly  shew  their  conformity  to  the  purest 
standards  of  the  primitive  church,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  present  established  church  of  England.     This  task 
Mr,  Skinner  executed  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to 
those,  who  joined  in  the  request  that  was  made  to  him  for 
that  purpose.     It  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  seen 
and  read  his  Manuscript,  that  such  a  complete  system  of 
theological  instruction  is  rarely  to  be  met  with-,  especially 
on  so  small  a  scale,  and  laid  down  in  such  plain  perspicu- 
ous language.     To  offer  it  therefore  to  the  public  as  a 
part  of  his  posthumous  works,  was  a  matter  of  obvious 
propriety.     The  only  thing  that  required  consideration 
was  the  particular  form,  in  which  it  might  appear  to  most 
advantage  in  the  present  publication.     As  the  Disserta* 
lion  on  the  Trinity  already  mentioned,  and  this  Dtclara- 
lion  of  Faith  now  under  notice,  contained  many  reniarks 
and  inferences  of  similar  import,  such  as  tended  to  esta- 
blish the  same  doctrine,  and  exhibit  in  much  the  same 
light  the  object,  which  both  Manuscripts  presented  to  the 
reader's  attention,  it  was  therefore  judged  expedient,  in 
order  to  avoid  needless  repetition,  to  extract  the  substance 
of  both,  for  the  purpose  of  blending  and  incorporating 
It  into  one  Tract,  and  thus  giving  it  in  the  form  most  fa- 
miliar 
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miliar  to  the  Author^  of  ^^  Letters  to  Candidates  for  Holy 
<'  Orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland/'  The 
labour  of  transcritHng,  and  thus  mouldmg  the  subject  in- 
to the  shape  proposed^  was  readily  undertaken  by  Mr« 
Skinner  at  Forfsir,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  to 
have  done  justice  to  the  design  of  both  Manuscripts,  and 
to  have  represented  in  their  true  light  those, sentiments  of 
his  learned  Grandsire,  with  which  he  was  so  long  and  in- 
timately acquainted. 

It  may  now  be  expected,  that  some  farther  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  question  put  to  Mr.  Skinner  by  his 
friend  Dr.  Doig— *^  Are  you  not  a  Hutchinsonian  ?"  It 
has  been  already  seen,  how  this  question  was  answered, 
and  what  were  the  sentiments  entertained  by  Mr  Skin- 
ner on  some  of  those  important  points  both  in  religion 
and  philosophy,  the  representing  which  in  a  true  light 
is  the  great  object  of  what  is  peculiarly  distinguished  as 
Hutcbimoman  doctrine.  But  as  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  present  Memoir  may  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  this  mark  of  distinction,  and  witli  the  charac- 
ter and  quaUfications  of  the  person,  whose  opiqions  gave 
rise  to  it,  such  as  wish  for  some  farther  information  in 
these  matters,  will  find  a  very  concise  but  correct  account 
of  them  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Volume  of 
Mr.  Skinner^s  Ecclesiastical  History,  It  is  there  mention* 
edy  that  in  the  year  1748 — ^'  the  philosophical  and  theo« 
*'  logical  works  of  the  late  truly  learned  lohn  Hutchinson, 
^^  Esquire^  were  published  by  Julius  Bate^  Rector  of 
*^  Sutton  in  Sussex,  and  Robert  Spearman,  a  gentleman 
"  hte  of  Corpus  Christi  College  in  Oxford.*'  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson bein^  a  man  of  a .  studious  turn  of  mind,  assisted 

by 
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by  proper  education,    had  improved  the  opportunities 
which  his  station  in  life  afforded,  of  making  many  valua- 
ble discoveries  in  the  philosophy  of  nature,  which  he  af« 
terwards  applied  to  theological  disquisitions,   and  there- 
by had  the  pleasure  to  find  an  exact  conformity  between 
these  two  grand  objects  of  human  enquiry.     From  a  long 
and  laborious  investigation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  he 
discovered  a  solid  foundation  for  establishing  these  ^su- 
blime and  most  satisfactory  truths — ^'  That  the  stated  ope- 
*^  rations  of  nature  are  carried  on  by  the  mechanism  of 
**  the  heavens,  in  their  threefold  condition  of  Fire^  Lights 
<'  and  Spirit,  or  /T/r,  the  material  agents  set  to  work  at 
'^  the  beginning  : — ^That  the  heavens,  thus  framed  by  the 
*^  Almighty  wisdom,  are  an  instituted  emblem  and  visible 
"  suhstituie  of  Jt/iov<i/i  Alelm,  the  eternal  Three,  the  co- 
equal, and  co-adorable  Trinity  in  unity:— -That  the 
unity  of  substance  in  the  heavens  points  out  the  unity  of 
essence,  and  the  distinction  of  conditions  the  personality 
in  Deity,  without  confounding  the  persons,  or  dividing 
the  substance  : — And,  that  from  their  being  made  em- 
blems, they  are  called  in  Hebrew  Slicmim,  the  names, 
reprtseutatives,    or   substitutes,    expressing   by   their 
<<  names,  that  they  are  emblems,  and  by  their  condition 
**  orofliccs,  what  it  is  they  are  emblems  of." 

Truths  of  a  like  important  nature  he  was  enabled  to 
draw  from  what  he  concluded  to  be  the  radical  meaning 
of  some  capital  words  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Thus, 
in  his  opinion,  the  divine  title  Ebhiin,  or  Akim,  in  En- 
glish rendered  Gcd,  refers  to  the  solemn  oath,  or  adju" 
ration,  by  which  the  eternal  covenant  of  grace  among  the 
adorable  Three  in  Jehovah,  was,  and  is  confirmed*    The 

word 
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word  Berilk  usually  translated  catena  fit  signifies  rather*- 
*•  He,  or  that,  which  purifies,  and  so  pdnts  to  the  Puri* 
**  J^9  or  covenant  of  purification,  not  rvith  but  for 
*•  man  :*'  The  Ckenthim^  which  have  been  conadered  as 
a  guard  <^  angels  to  prevent  all  access  to  Eden,  are,  by 
his  explanation  of  them,  to  be  viewed  as  an  emblematic  fi- 
gure of  divine  construction,  to  exhibit  as  far  as  any  figure 
can  be  supposed  to  exhibit,  the  covenanted  Three  in  Dei- 
fy, and  man  united  to  the  redeeming  person :  And  thus 
explaining  several  other  words  of  nmilar,  though  not 
quite  so  solemn,  import,  he  drew  this  conclusion  from  the 
whole — "  That  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish 

4 

dispensation  were  so  many  delineations  of  Christ,  ift 
what  he  was  to  ftr,  to  do^  and  to  sujffer ;  and  that  the 
^'  early  Jews  knew  them  to  be  types  of  his  actions  and  suf- 
*•  fermgs,  and  by  performing  them  as  such,  were  in  so 
^^  far  christians,  both  in  fiuth  and  practice/' 

These  are  described  by  Mr.  Skinner,  as  some  of  the 
principal  outlines  of  Mr.  Hutchmson's  doctrines,  which 
had  been  very  happily  illustrated,  in  some  elaborate  dis- 
sertations written  by  a  person  of  great  worth  and  eminence^ 
the  hte  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  Lord  President .  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  Notwithstanding  the  countenance 
and  approbation  of  so  great  and  good  a  judge,  the 
writings  in  question  were  treated  by  many  with  a  de- 
gree of  contempt,  pot  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
which  drew  from  Mr;  Skinner  the  following  very  per- 
tinent  observation— ^^  Without  pretending  to  decide  in 
such  a  division  of  sentiment,  it  may  be  pronounced  a 
strange  thing,  that  a  serious  respect  to,  and  diligent 
^^  study  of  the  language,  in  which  Jehovah  was  pleased 

X  «  to 
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«<'  to  reveal  himself  first  to  man,  should  be  despised  and 

<«  scoffed  at  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  and  that 
too  in  an  age^  in  which  there  are  so  many  hostile 
troops  of  dangerous  errors  set  in  battle-array  against 

^^  the  saving  truths,  and  gracious  promises  delivered  to 

"  us  in  that  language."* 

Some  years  after  the  publication  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  appears  to  have 
given  Mr.  Skinner  no  small  offence,  and  to  have  ezdted 
in  his  mind  a  strong  desire  not  only  to  avow  once  more 
his  attachment  to  the  Hutchinsonian  principles,  but  also 
to  point  out  to  the  notice  of  the  public  the  rudeness  and 
injustice  with  which  these  principles  were  sometimes  treat- 
ed by  those  who  rejected  them.f  In  a  Letter  on  this  sub- 
ject, 

*  See  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  II.  p.  677. 

I  The  circumstance  here  alluded  to,  was  the  following  observation 
uhich  appeared  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britanuica,  (vol.  XIV.  p,  6l.)  on  the 
,Ari\c\c  Paulianists-^"  He"  (Paulus  Samosatenus)  "  may  be  considered  as 
"  the  father  of  the  modern  Socinians,  and  his  errors  are  severely  condem- 
'<  ned  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  whose  Creed  differs  a  little  from  that  now 
"  used,  under  the  same  name,  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  Creed  a* 
^*  greed  upon  by  the  Nicene  Fathers,  witb  a  vle^  to  the  errors  of  Paulus 
"  Samosatenus,  concludes  thus — tv$  )i  Mytrmf  qv  ir«T(  »»  «»,  xtu  w^tf 
•*  ytfftih'.ui  VK  Kv,  &c.  rvruf  »f»Hfi*'Tt^H  i  xtthXtttn  xmi  «sihiiX«s« 
*•  txKXr,uei — but  those  wlio  say— he  was,  when  he  was  not,  and  was  not  be- 
"  fore  he  was  born,  the  catholic  and  apostolic  church  anathematizes.  To 
•«  those  who  have  any  veneration  for  the  Council  of  Nice,  this  must  ap- 
«<  pear  a  very  severe,  and  perhaps  not  unjust  censure  of  the  modem  Uut- 
*'  chinsonians,  as  well  as  of  the  Socinians."^  And  to  those  who  have  anr 
veneration  for  truth,  it  must  surely  appear  surprizing,  that  the  Nicene  A- 
nathema  in  the  case  of  the  Paulianists,  should  ever  have  been  extended  to 
tbc  "  modern  Hutchioscuiaus.''    For  even  according  to  his  own  ioterpre- 

tiDpiu 
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ject,  to  his  Son  at  Aberdeen,  dated  the  13th  of  February, 
1 795,  he  writes  thus — '  While  such  opponents  as  those 
I,  have  alluded  to,  only  sneer  in  a  private  way,  at  the 
peculiar  tenets  <^  the  Hutchinsonians,  and  speak  with 
contempt  of  their  limited  knowledge,  and  fanciful  theo* 
ries,  I  can,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  put  quietly  Up  with 
it,  and  neither  trouble  myself  nor  them  about  the  mat' 
ter.  But  when  they  attempt  to  expose,  in  such  a  pubUe 
and  blundering  manner,  what  they  really  do  not  under- 
stand, and  will  not  take  the  trouble  seriously  to  examine, 
I  cannot  so  easily  let  pass  such  a  wanton  attack  on  a  bo- 
dy of  men,  whom  I  have  been  impelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  esteem  and  admire,  and  on  a  system  of  doctrine, 
which,  after  long  study,  I  am  fully  satisfied,  is  accord- 
ing to  truth  and  godliness.' 

As  one  of  the  respectable  body  here  alluded  to,  mention 
has  already  been  made  of  the  learned  Lord  President  Forbes. 

..J  Yet 


tation,  could  th«  writer  of  this  article  possibly  imagine  that  the  Hutchin- 
sonians say  of  the  Son  of  God,  '*  he  was,  when  he  was  not,  and  was  not 
"  before  he  was  bom  ?"  As  he  renders  the  first  clause,  it  is  nonsense, ^when 
connected  with  the  second.  The  one  is  contradictory  to  the  other :  The 
first  makesybr  the  Socinf^ns,  and  only  the  second  against  them.  But  nei- 
ther can  be  applied  to  those,  who  believe  the  eternity  of  the  redeeming 
Person  in  Jehovah,  unless  by  making  the  Hutchinsonians  say — **  He  was, 
"  when  he  was  not — the  Son,  and  was  not  the  Son  «*(<»  yttnth^^i,  &c. 
"  before  be  was  bom,*' — which  was,  no  doubt,  the  sense  intended  to  make 
it  hit  the  Hutchinsonians ;  but  how  it  can  be  equally 'levelled  at  the  Socini- 
ans,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  Yet  it  need  excite  no  surprise,  that 
such  inaccuracies  should  creep  into  a  work  of  so  large  extent  as  the  Encyclo- 
pasdia  Britannica,  and  wherein  so  many  hands  were  employed.  The  Edi- 
tor, who  could  not  be  always  6n  the  spot  to  correct  SHch  mistakes,  did  not 
fail,  however,  with  his  usual  candour^  to  make  an  apology  for  this  strajiup 
1^1  under,  as  soon  as  it  was  pointed  out  to  him. 
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«•  to  reveal  himself  first  to  man,  shooli'  ;  ^*'*"  "PP*" 
"  scoffed  at  by  those  who  ought  to  kf.f  .  »  Aro«gl>  ^• 
«  too  in  an  age,  in  which  therf.  7  «*««  ^^  <=o°»«°n 

troops  of  darigeroM  errors  y  '■  -         .^  ^^"^ produces 
the  saving  truths,  and  gnwr.  /.  Jniversity  College 

.«--.  I **•     '•' !  ided  to  read  a  little 


US  in  that  language 


"  us  m  that  lanmiaBe."*       '  / 
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»  f        .ystem  of  Hutchinson, 

Some  years  after  *•>'  *      -'^  "^"^"^  g°<>^  '^S^'  "»'' 
History,  a  circuoMW// '     -but ///.?  «»a«  rarw,  whenhe 

given  Mr.  Skimiery '^ '  ^"'^  ^^  'f"'''''  Now,"  adds  the 
in  his  mind  a  *!«'  •'"  ''  ^°  "^®  *  marvellous  thing,  that 
hb  attachmai'  ^^  '°  *^^  *=*^'"'^  °^  ^^''^''»  ***°"'**  **^^ 
to  point  ou»  >K!  <^  fi""^'  ^'8**'»  "°^  *»'■»  ***  ^  '■''""^' 
iniustice  v/^j'"'^'''  with  a  tallow  candle  in  its  hand,  need 

ed  bv  t»  ^^*£  '^'  ^"  ^^  ^^^^  *'^  *'  *'°'^^  together."*— 

'    .>^  .  But 


.^^an,"  adds  Mr.  Jones,  "  can  draw  a  line  between  tbem,  cr  say 
' '  one  ends,  and  another  begins.     But  here  they  are  certainly  ;  for 


''  *  JW»ot  «""»  ^^^^  candle  goes  out ;  without/rc  it  will  not  burn  us ;  and 
^' jj^ut//^A/  we  shall  not  see  by  it.    And  all  this  is  no  theory,  but  a 
"  Iain*  undeniable  matter  of  fact." — <•  'J'he  great  agents  in  nature,"  savs 
1  ^farkhurst  on  the  word  ma,  in  bis  iriebrew  Lexicon,  •*  are  the  fluid  in 
H  the^***^^"^'  ^^  "'  ^^^^^  word*,  the/re  at  the  orb  of  the  sun,  the  iigkt 
f<  issuing  from  it,  and  i\\e  tpirii  or  gnms  air  constantly  supporting  and  con* 
«  curring  to  the  actions,  and  eifects  of  the  other  two; — andthiisthe  Per- 
il sons  of  the  eternal  Three,  and  their  (Economical  oilicei  and  operations 
it  ju  the  ^pi^ilual,  ere  represented  by  the  three  conditions  of  (be  celettial 
**  fluid,  and  their  operations  in  lite  material  world."    The  foundation  of 
this  hypothesis  howefer,  it  is  thought,  has  been  considerably  weakened, 
if  uot  completely  demolished  by  some  late  discoveries  in  physical  science  ; 
and  a  >\rileron  the  article  Clierubitn  in  the  Enrvfiopaedia  Britannica  (Sup. 
plvmenl,  vol.  I.  p.  'iOiV)  obserfes  that — •'  unfuitunately  forthcrea^ioiiing  of 
*•  Mr,  Tarkhiir'^t,    we  are  as  certain,  r.s«.\e  <an  be  Of  any  matter  of  ^ct, 
**  llKii^/Vrand  air  arc  not  onesubMance, — that  tlie  gross  air  itself  is  com- 
^*  pounded  of  very  different  suhsvance^,  and  even  //"g/i/  is  a  different  sub- 
•  stiujcc  from  that  which  causes  in  n»  il:o  ^cn5ation  of  heat,  and  to  which 

*'  modern 
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'Qother  Biographer^  it  seems,  had  said  of  Dr.  Home, 
.  ^'f  he  supposed  an  analogy  between  material  and 

"^  'rial  things,   and  compared  the  agency  of  the 

'  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  that  of  light  and  air  in 

^  world,  it  would  surely  be  thought,  that  he 

^L      ^*  ^y  uncertain  and  fanciful,  not  to  say,  pre- 

tt  ^  grounds."     On  which  Mr.  Jones  immcdi- 

o,  in  his  lively  manner.—*'  I  thank  him  for  speak* 

ug  out.  But  is  this  true  divinity  ?  Is  there  then  no  ana- 

*<  logy  between  things  natural  and  divine  f  and  have  I  been 

^  beating  the  air,  and  writing  a  volume  to  prove  and  eac* 

*^  plain  it,  and  demonstrate  the  great  use  and  valde  of  it ; 

*^  and  has  this  author  discovered  at  last,  that  there  is  no 

^*  such  thing  ?  How  mortifying  is  it  to  me  to  hear,  that 

**  so  much  of  the  labour  of  my  Ufe  has  been  thrown  a- 

'^  way  ?    This  analogy,  which  he  will  not  suffer  Bishop 

**  Home  to  suppose y  without  being  ya;tr{/2//  and  presump^ 

*^  tuous^  has  been  admitted,  and  insisted  upon,  as  plain 

«<  and  cenain,  by  the  best  divines  of  the  christian  church, 

•'  who 


**  modern  chemists  have  given  the  name  of  Caloric.  V^t  admits  that  tbe 
**  primary  atoms  of  all  matter  may  be  substances  of  the  vcr^*  same  kind, 
* '  though  we  do  not  certainly  knoxv  that  they  are  ;  but  this  makes  nothing 
**  for  our  author's  hypothesis,  because  the  sun  and  all  the  planets  must,  hi 
*'  that  case,  be  added  to  bis  one  substance,  which  would  no  longer  appear 
"  under  a  triple  forro.''  All  this  Piay  be,  as  here  represented ; — yet  chris- 
tiaos  certainly  know,  that  these  i/irce  powers  of  nature, /rr,  light,  and 
air,  are  applied  in  the  holy  scriptures  to  the  I'hree  Persons  of  the  Divine 
Nature.  *•  We  arc  expressly  taught,  that  God  is  a  consuming  fire,  that 
«'  Jetuft  Christ  istheX/gA/  of  the  World,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called  ihe 
"  SpitiX,  after  the  name  of -the  air  or  xmind ;  for  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
*«  word  Spirit.  'Iherefore  God  is  fire,  God  h  Light,  and  God  is  Spirit.'^ 
See  this  Trinitarian  Analogy  beautifully  traced  in  the  conclusion  of  the  First 
Volume  of  the  «  Thcokgical,  Philosophical,  and  Miscellaneous  Works  (/ 
*•  the  BcV'  William  Jems,  \J,J,  F.R.S, 
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^^  who  used  it  and  admired  it,  because  they  found  it  in 
the  word  of  God ;  and  it  holds  particularly  in  the  two 
great  objects  of  nature,  air  and  lighfy  where  this  mty 
*^  dern  divine  (for  such  1  suppose  him)  cannot  see  it 
^^  himself,  and  will  not  permit  us  to  see  it  without  him." 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that  there  are  many  such  modem  di- 
vines to  be  found,  notwithstanding  the  pains  that  were  ta« 
ken  by  Mr.  Jones  to  set  them  right  in  the  search  of  true 
knowledge,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  just- 
ly held,  as  ^^  a  man  of  quick  penetration,  of  extensive 
<^  learnmg,  and  the  soundest  piety  :"*  to  which  might 
be  added,  a  firmness  of  mind,  or  spirit  of  true  christian 
fortitude,  in  maintaining  what  he  believed  to  be  truth, 
and  defending  it  against  any  attack  from  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  aided  by  the  force  of  prejudice,  and  a  desire  to  fall 
in  with  the  literary  taste  of  the  age.  Had  the  same  ques- 
tion which  was  put  to  Mr.  Skinner,  been  addressed  to 
Mr.  Jones — Are  you  not  a  Hutchinsonian  ? — the  follow* 
ing  quotations  from  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
the  life  of  Bishop  Home,  will  sufficiently  shew  what  his 
answer  would  have  been. 

**  In  publishing  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Bishop 
*^  Home,  my  intention  was  only  to  give  a  true  idea  of 
*'  that  good  man,  as  it  presented  Itself  to  my  memory ' 
*'  and  affections  ;  and  to  produce  an  edifying  book,  ra* 
^'  ther  than  a  formal  history.  I  flatter  myself  it  has  done 
**  some  good,  and  I  hope  it  may  do  more.    If  any  of- 

"  fence 

*  Sec  Bishop  Horsley's  character  of  Mr.  Jones,  in  a  charge  to  the  cleF- 
gy  of  hif  diocese  in  the  year  1800. 
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'^  fence  has  been  given^  I  can  only  say,  it  was  no  part  of 
^^  my  plan : — ^but  it  is  a  common  hull  with  plain  christi* 
^^  ans,  who  know  little  of  the  world,  to  tell  more  truth 
than  is  wanted }  and  they  have  nothing  left  but  a  good 
conscience,  to  support  them  under  the  mistake.  Some 
few  exceptions  have  been  made, to  the  performance  by 
'^  little  cavillers,  which  are  not  worth  mentioning :  but  I 
«<  brought  myself  into  the  most  serious  difficulty  of  all, 
by  representing  Bishop  Home  as  an  Hutchinsoman ; 
which  thing,  it  seems,  ought  not  to  have  been  done ; 
as  it  was  strongly  suggested  to  me  from  the  late  learned 
Doctor  Farmer^  while  my  work  was  in  hand.     On  this 
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^^  matter  I  beg  leave  to  explain  myself  a  little.     I  never 
^^  said,  nor  did  I  ever  think,  that  Bishop  Home  owed  e- 
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very  thing  to  Hutchinson,  or  was  his  implicit  follower. 
1  knew  the  contrary  ;— *but  this  I  will  say,  because  I 
^^  Imow  it  to  be  tme,  that  he  owed  to  him  the  beginning 
^^  of  his  extensive  knowledge : — ^for  such  a  beginning  a$ 
^'  he  made  placed  him  on  a  new  spot  of  high  ground, 
^'  from  which  he  took  all  his  prospects  of  religion  and 
learning  ;  and  saw  that  whole  road  lying  before  him, 
which  he  afterwards  pursued,  with  so  much  pleasure 
to  himself,  and  benefit  to  the  world.  This  declaration^ 
*'  however  clear  it  may  be  to  me,  is  more  than  some  of 
*^  my  readers  will  be  willing  to  admit,  pr  able  to  bear. 
I  perceive,  by  what  has  been  written,  that,  if  it  can  be 
effected.  Bishop  Home  must  be  taken  away  from  the 
'^  Hutchmsonians ;  or  if  that  cannot  be  done,  his  charac- 
ter must  not  be  set  too  high  ;  we  must  beware  of  exag^' 
geration  ;  he  must  be  represented  as  good  and  piouSj 
**  rather  than  wise  or  great.  This  comes  not  from  the 
*'  truths  but  from  the  limes ;  and  it  is  what  we  must 

J'  ex- 
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expect  to  hear,  till  the  times  shall  alter,  auid  a  few 
stumbling  blocks  shall  beremored  out  of  the  way,  ■  ■  ■ 
*'  I  would  willingly  have  avoided  a  party  namc^  being 
'^  conscious  that  I  am  not  a  party  7nan^    but   dupos- 
^'  ed  to  exercise  an  independent  judgment,    and  take 
*'  what  is  good  and  useful  from  every  quarter  where  I 
*^  can  find  it ;  either  for  my  own  benefit,  or  that  of  the 
*^  public.     If  I  can  do  good,  I  am  willing  to  do  it  under 
^'  any  character  which  an  honest  man  may  wear.     But 
*'  my  adversaries  (who  are  not  a  few)  have  found  such 
'*  an  advantage  for  many  years  past,  in  giving  me  the 
^^  name  of  an  Hutchinsonianj  that  they  will  never  part 
with  it.    So,  as  I  am  stamped  with  that  name,  I  may 
speak  freely,  without  losing  any  ground.    Too  many 
^^  of  the  learned  have  shewn  an  unusual  propensity,  for 
*'  many  years,  to  censure  and  reject  every  principle  re- 
"  ported  to  be  Hiitchinsonian^    without  first  knowing 
^*  what  it  is,  and  what  is  to  be  said  for  it.— To  prevent 
*^  which  for  the  time  to  come,  and  to  satisfy  those,  who, 
having  heard  some  things  to  perplex  them,  would  be 
glad  of  better  information,  1  shall  tell  them,  as  well 
as  I  can,  what  the  principles  really  are,  by  which  an 
^'  HutchiRsonian  is  distinguished  from  other  men.'' 

The  writer  of  these  just  and  lively  remarks  goes  on 
with  a  fair  and  candid  exhibition  of  that  system  of  religi- 
ous faith  and  philosophical  opinion,  which  marks  the  pe« 
culiar  character  of  the  Hutchinsonian  doctrine,  and  then 
adds— -'^  There  is  nothing  here  that  tends  to  make  men 
^  troublesome,  as  Heretics,  Fanatics,  Sectaries,'  Rebels, 
^'  or  Corrupters  of  any  kind  of  useful  learning.  AU  these 
^^  things  a  man  may  believe,  and  still  be  a  good  subjecty 

**  a 
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^  a  devout  christian,  and  a  sound  member  of  tl)e  Church 
^^  of  England;  perhaps  more  sound  and  more  useful 
<<  than  he  would  have  been  without  them.  For  myself 
I  may  say  (as  I  do  in  great  humility)  that  by  following 
them  through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  I  have  found 
myself  much  enlightened,  much  assisted  in  evidence 
and  argument,  and  never  corrupted  as,  I  hope,  my 
writings,  if  they  should  laste,  will  long  bear  me  witness* 
^^  If  these  principles  should  come  into  use  with  other 
^^  people,  I  am  confident  they  would  turn  chrisdans  into 
^^  scholars,  and  scholars  into  christians,  enabling  them 
^^  to  demonstrate  how  shallow  infidels  are  in  their  learn* 
**  ing,  and  how  greatly  every  man  is  a  loser  by  his  igno- 
^*  ranee  of  revelation.— -*!  hazarded  a  great,  and,  as  it 
*^  may  be  thought,  a  rash  assertion,— when,  I  said,  that 
^'  if  we  were  ever  to  see  such  another  man  as  Bishop 
**  Home  J  he  must  come  out  of  the  same  school  I  I  am 
^^  still  of  the  same  mind ;  for,  I  think,  no  other  school 
<^  will  form  such  a  man.  I  will  now  hazard  a  farther 
^^  opinion  to  the  same  effect ;  for,  I  think,  it  is  not  im* 
«<  probable,  that  if  some  man  were  to  arise,  with  abili* 
^^  lines  for  the  purpose,  well  prepared  in  his  leanung, 
*^  and  able  to  guide  his  words  with  discretion  ;  and  such 
^'  a  man  were  to  take  up  the  principles  called  Hutchinso- 
*^  nian,  and  do  them  jusdce ;  the  world  would  find  it 
^'  much  harder  to  stand  against  them,  than  they  are  a« 
ware  of,  even  with  all  the  fieiv  biographers  of  the  age 
to  encourage  and  assist  them.  I  may  be  called  a  vision' 
ajy/  when  I  say  this  :  that  I  cannot  help.  But  how 
'^  many  stranger  visions  have  been  realized  of  late,  which 
"  twenty  years  ago  would  have  been  pronounced  utterly 
^'  incredible!    When  strange  things  are  to  be  done, 

r  "  strange 
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^<  Strange  men  arise  to  do  them.  On^  MMy  a»  powerful 
*^  in  truth,  as  Voltaire  was  in  error,  ifnght  produce  reiy 
*^  une:^pected  alterations,  and  in  less  tiifte  thotn  he  did.^* 
^'  Then  might  a  new  aera  of  learning  succeed,  M  friendly 
^*  to  the  christian  cause,  as  the  learning,  which  hds  been 
*'  growing  up  amongst  us  for  the  last  hundred  years,  has 
*^  beefn  hostile  and  destructive.  As  to  confiritied  infideli- 
*^  ty,  it  is  a  deaf  adder,  never  to  be  charmed.  Tetereii 
^^  her^,  the  case  is  not  always  to  be  given  up  in  despair. 
^'  Many  forsake  truth,  because  they  bate  it:  oi  such  Chere 
^^  is  no  hope.  But  some  believe  wrongs  oftly  because 
**  th^  never  were  taught  right.'* 

With  these  striking  sentiments  did  Mr.  Jatkes  c<mclud6 
that  excellent  Preface  to  his  life  of  Bishop  Home,  on  the 
perusal  of  which,  aiid  adverting  particularly  to  the  ac- 
count  given  in  it  of  what  is  called  the  HutcMnsonian  sys- 
tem, a  person  was  heard  to  say—"  If  Ihis  be  Hntchhtso- 
**  nianism^  it  is  only  another  name  for  christinnih/  in  pet* 
*'  fectionJ^     This  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  a  Letter 
to  a  Friend  J  published  in  1 800,  in  consequence  of  aii  At- 
tack that  was  made  on  Mr.  Jones's  Preface  by  a  review 
of  it  in  lite  linfish  Crific,  for  February  that  year  :  And 
the  author  of  the  spirited  reply  was  William  Stevens,  Esq. 
a  gentleman  well  known  as  the  bosom-friend  and  favou- 
rite, as  well  as  near  relation,  of  the  venerable  Bishop 
Home,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Jones  addressed  a  Prefiaitory 
Epistle,  as  the  person  by  whom  he  had  been  furnished 
with  materials  for  his  Life  of  that  exemplary  prelate.^- 
This  seems  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  following  passage 
— -**  Surely  the  life  of  such  a  man  ought  not  to  be  for* 
"  gotten.    You  and  I,  who  saw  and  heard  so  much  of 

«  it. 
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<<  it,  fifaall,  I  trust,  never  recollect  it,  without  beiog  the 
^^  better  for  it ;  and  if  ve  can  succeed  in  dtiewing  it  so 
'^  truly  to  the  world,  that  they  also  may  be  th^  better  for 
*^  it,  we  diall  do  them  anacceptable  service.^ 

Such  a  warm  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  a  |»qus  and 
grateful  heart  will  make  the  reader  naturally  expect  to 
find  in  Mr«  Stevens  another  pupil  (irom  the  same  school, 
which  produced  disciples  «o  th(M:oughly  instructed  in  the 
whole  science  of  revealed  truth,  as  were  Bishop  Home 
and  his  tMographer,  Mr.  Jones ;  and  in  this  expectation 
no  person  who  has  read,  or  heard  of  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Stevens,  will  run  any  risk  of  being 
disappointed.     For,  though  not  a  divine  by  profesdon, 
yet  was  he  deeply  versed  in  all  theological  subjects,  a  bib- 
lical scholar  of  the  first  and  soundest  class,  and  so  fully 
acquainted  with  every  thing  that  pertained  to  the  essence 
of  true  Christianity,  that  a  very  learned  prelate,  the  late 
Dr.  Douglas,  IBishop  of  Salisbury,  said  of  ^him  once,  on 
introducing  him  to  a  meeting  of  his  clergy-^^^  Here  is  a 
'^  man,  who  though  not  a  Bishop  among  .us,  yet  would 
^^  have  been  thought  worthy  of  that  character  .in  the  first 
^'  and  purest  ages  of  the  christian  church/'     That  this 
tribute'to  his  merit  was  no  more  than  what  his  character 
justly  deserved,  is  evident  from  a  short  account  of  it, 
which  appeared  in  some  of  the  periodical  publications  soon 
after  his  lamented  death,  which  happened  very  suddenly 
in  February  1807.     His  warm  friend  and  admirer,  James 
Allan  Park,  Esq.  who,  for  eighteen  years  had  been  on 
the  most  intimate  footing  with  him,  drew  up  the  biogra- 
jlhical  sketch,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  ta* 
ken-** 

r2  *'  Being 
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Being  nearly  of  the  same  age,  as  well  as  nearly  con- 
'*  nected,  the  late  Bishop  Home  and  Mr.  Stevens  passed 
**  their  early  years  at  the  same*  school  at  Maidstone  in 
*'  Kent,  and  that  attachment,  which  was  then  formed, 
never  ceased  but  with  their  lives;  of  which  a  stronger 
proof  can  hardly  be  given,  than  that  the  admirable 
*  Letters  on  Infidelity,*  by  the  Bishop,  were  all  address- 
"  ed  to  Mr.  Stevens,  under  the  initials  of  W.  S.  Esq. 
*'  who  appears  by  the  Introductory  Letter,  to  have  given 
*'  his  relation  the  hints  for  that  masterly  production.— 
^^  Separated  in  situation,  and  apparently  in  pursuits  from 
**  his  excellent  relative,  the  congeniality  of  their  minds 
**  however  induced  them  to  keep  up  a  constant  correspon- 
**  dence.  Mr.  Home  informed  his  friend  of  his  course 
*'  of  studies,  and  Mr.  Stevens  devoted  his  leisure  hours 
*'  to  the  acquisition  of  the  same  branches  of  learning : 
*^  And  so  assiduous  was  his  application,  that  he  acquired 
**  not  only  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  French  Ian* 
"  guage,  but  also  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew ;— nor 
/'  was  his  learning  confined  to  himself,  or  the  circle  of 
^'  his  friends.  For  at  various  periods  he  has  produced 
*'  some  very  able  performances.  In  1773  he  published 
♦'  an  '  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Chris- 
"  *  tian  Church ;'  which  excellent  tract  has  gone  thro' 
^^  several  editions,  and  is  admitted  into  the  Catalogue  of 
^'  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,— 
**  This,  and  several  other  Pamphlets  of  his,  were  after- 
^^  wards,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  collected  into 
*'  a  volume,  which,  with  great  humility,  th6  author  sty  1- 
•^  ed  OvVzvog  Epycc — The  Works  of  Nobody, — a  name, 
^^  by  which  he  was  afterwards  known  amongst  his  friends. 
<*  On  the  much  lamented  death  of  the  worthy  Bishop 

"  tiome. 
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Horae, — that  great  ornament  of  the  Church  of  £ng« 
hndf  Mr.  Stevens  consoled  himself,  and  soothed  his 
afflicted  mind,  by  presenting  to  the  world  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Sermons,  and  the  volume 
"  of  the  *  Occasional  Discourses,*  of  the  venerable  pre- 
late, and  by  supplying  Mr.  Jones  with  materials  for  his 
Life  of  the  Bishop.  His  last  concern  with  the  press 
was  in  a  uniform  edition  of  Mr.  Jones's  Works,  in 
twelve  volumes,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  Life  of  that 
faithful  servant  of  God,  composed  in  such  a  style  of 
artless  and  pathetic  religious  eloquence,  as  did  no  less 
honour  to  the  deceased,  than  to  the  head  and  heart  of 
the  affectionate  writer.'^ 

From  several  passages  of  the  biographical  memoir 
which  Mr.  Park  thus  justly  characterizes,  it  may  easily 
be  discovered  what  answer  Mr.  Stevens  would  have  given, 
had  Dr.  Doig's  question  been  put  to  him—"  Are  you  not 
a  Hutchinsonbn  ?''  Having  mentioned  the  "  Full  An« 
swer"  written  by  Mr.  Jones  to  Bishop  Clayton's  Essay 
on  Spirit ;  in  which  answer  "  many  curious  and  interest*- 
^^  ing  questions  are  discussed,  and  several  articles  in  the 
religion  and  learning  of  heathen  antiquity  are  explained, 
particularly  the  Hermetic,  Pythagorean,  and  Platonic 
Trinities,"  Mr.  Stevens  then  adds  the  following  just 
and  pertinent  remarks,  suiEciently  expressive  of  his  own 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  these  very  "  interesting  ques- 
"  tions."     *  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  (Dr.  Pretyman)  in 

*  his  useful  work  called  the  Elements  of  Ckristian  Thco^ 
^  ^^s/A  quotes  with  approbation  a  long  passage  from  Mr. 

*  Maurice's  Dissertation  on  the  Oriental  Trinities^  and 

*  observes,  «'  that  every  friend  to  revealed  religion  will 

*'  con* 
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conader  himself  as  indebted  to  his  laborious  resevch- 
es/'  which  undoubtedly*  he  must,  f '  while  eveiy  admi- 
rer of  an  animated  and  elegant  stile,  will  read  his  vierks 
with  peculiar  satisfaction/'      What  a  pity,   that  his 
Lordship  never  fell  in  with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hnt^ 
chvism  !  Pleased  as  he  is  with  Mr.  Maurice^  he  must 
have  rejoiced  '^  in  an  opportunity  of  reoommeiiilkig^  in 
the  most  earnest  manner,  the  works  of  that  aifidior  al« 
so  (for  matter,  though  not  for  stile)  to  the  atteHtion 
of  all  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  strong  additional 
light  thrown  upon  some  of  the  most  important  doc- 
trines of  the  Holy  Scriptures/'     He  would  there  ieiTe 
seen  not  less  clearly  evinced  than  by  Mr.  Maurice,  diat 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  so  far  from  owing  its  origin 
to  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  as  infidels  and  sceptics 
assert,  was  the  doctrine  originally  revealed  to  masij-^ 
that,  from  cbe  beginnings  all  true  believers  worshipped 
one  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity,  neither  ccm- 
'  founding  the  persons,  nor  dividing  the  substance  '-— 
He  would  there  have  seen,  \^  bat  Mr  Jones  so  fulLy  de- 
monstrates in  this  tract ;  that  ^^  the  kind  of  Trinity  ac- 
knowiledged  by  the  pagan  nations  of  antiquity/'  the 
heathens,  who  knew  not  Godj  was  not,  could  not  be, 
a  **  Trinity  in  the  divine  nature,**  the  sacred  Irimly^ 
Jehovah  Elohim^  the  God  ihcy  did  not  like  to  retain  hi 
their  kuoioledgej  but  a  physiail  Trinity^  that  which  'by 
nature  is  vot  God.     He  would  have  seen,  that  (die 
works  of  heachen  antiquity,  and  classicol  literature,  are 
rendered  abundantly  more  interesting  and  useful  ivom 
the  view  which  Mr.  Hutchimon  has  given  of  the  doc- 
trines and  rites  of  heathen  idolatry,  which  he  has  traced 
backwards  into  the  most  remote  antiquity.    The  l^ew 
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<  Testament  tdk  w  of  the  heathens  in  general,  that 
^  they  wot«hip|>ed  the  creature.    Accordingly  Mr.  Hut^ 

*  chmon  hath  shewn,  that  the  most  ancient  names  of  the 
'  gods  of  the  Gentiles  denote  some  or  other  of  the  pow« 

*  ers  of  the  natural  creation,  either  the  sun,  or  the  moon, 

*  theaur,  fire,  &c. ;  that  the  attributes  of  these, were  the 
^  attrftmtes  of  their  deities ;  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
^  performed  in  their  worship  were  emblematic  of  their 
^  operations.  He  hath  shewn,  that  as  the  whole  rituad 
^  and  ceremonies  of  sacrificatore  amongst  ^  the  heathens 

*  were  not  from  nature,  but  from  the  perversion  of  sa- 

*  cred  tradition,  so  their  image-worship  wias  from  the 
^  same  original,  having  been  derived  from  the  symbolical 

*  capacity  and  use  of  the  cherubic  figures,  first  set  up  at 

*  the  east  of  Eden,  and  afterwards  in  the  Tabernacle 
^  and  Temple  :  That  from  what  is  said  in  the  prophets, 

*  smd  in  the  law,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  suifi-* 
^  ciently  clear,  that  the  animals  in  that  mystical  figure 

*  had  relation  to  the  divine  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  atld 

*  to  the  elementary  powers  of  nature,  on  which  account 
^  the  heathens  in  their  worship  of  nature,  retained  it,  and 
^  added  to  it  in  many  ways,  some  of  them  monstrously 

*  profime  and  absurd.*     By  considering  what  species  of 

*  animals  were  chiefly  used  in  image-worship  by  the  hea- 
^  thens,  vrith  the  sense  and  meaning  of  them,  and  then 
^  comparing  what  was  there  found,  after  the  manner  of 

*  Mr«  Hutchinson^  with  what  the  Scripture  hath  deliver- 
^  ed  concerning  the  cherubim,  his  Lordship  would  see 
'  such  a  scene  of  divinity,  philosophy,  and  heathen  my- 

«  tho- 


♦  See  Parkhurst's  elaborate  Remarks  on  this  subject  in  his  Hebrew  and 
English  Dictionary— Article  2i'id« 
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*  thology  opened  before  htm,  as  could  not  fiiil  to  capti'« 
^  vate  his  understanding,  and  perhaps  induce  hint  to  say, 

*  as  Mr.  Jones  was  wont  to  say — that  '^  he  would  not  for 

*  the  world  but  have  met  with  Mr.  Ilntchimon^s  works." 

Who  could  wish  for  a  stronger  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  Hutchinsonian  system,  than  what  is  here  afforded  by 
one  who  had  long  made  the  study  of  it  his  delight,  and 
was  never  known  to  delight  in  any  thing  but  what  he 
knew  to  be  just  and  right  ?  Drawing  to  the  conclusion  of 
what  he  had  to  say  of  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Jones,  and 
mentioning  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Life  of 
Bishop  Home,  as  ^'  containing  a  concise,  but  clear  ezpoa- 
tion  of  the  leading  opinions  entertained  by  Mr.  Huichin- 
son  on  certain  interesting  points  in  theology  and  philoso- 
phy,'' Mr  Stevens  impresses  on  the  minds  of  his  readers 
the  consideration  both  of  the  merits  of  the  Preface^  and 
the  character  of  the  Bishops  in  these  few  forcible  terms — 
Somehow  or  other  it  has  been  the  fashion  with  some 
people  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  work ;  but  for  what 
reason,  who  can  guess  ?  It  was  industriously  reported 
indeed  that  the  Bishop  had  long  renounced  Hutchinso- 
nianism ;  and  perhaps  the  retailers  of  the  report  are 
induced  to  depreciate  the  performance,  being  displea- 
sed to  see  it  proved  in  the  Lffcj  that  his  sentiments  on 
this  important  subject  were  unchanged-—^  thus  say- 
*  ing,  thou  reproachest  us.'  Though,  why  there  should 
be  any  wish  to  take  away  the  good  Bishop  from  the 
Ilutchinsonians,  one  cannot  tell ;  unless  allowing  him 
to  be  one — a  character  no  less  wise  and  great,  than 
good  and  pious — should  seem  to  imply,  as  it  really 

docs,  that  the  thins:,  if  every  where  spoken  agaunst 

•c  (as 
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<(  (as  chrisbanity  itself  was  at  first)  is  qpoken  against 
«  falsely," 

In  the  same  page  which  contains  this  decided  opiQion 
en  the  point  in  question,  Mr*  Stevens  mentions  having  re« 
cetved  a  Letter  from  a  ]tohop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland,  from  which  he  quotes  a  passage  respecting  Mr 
Jones's  Life  of  Bishop  Home,  and  in  the  answer  to  this 
Letter  Mr.  Stevens  writes  thus  :-~^  As  you  are  delighted 
^  with  the  Biographer^s  account  of  the  good  Bishop's 
^  Hutchinsonianism,  I  am  equally  delighted  with  what 
^  you  have  said  on  the  subject,  and  shall  make  a  trans^ 

*  cript  of  it,  to  bind  up  with  the  Life.  But  chough  you 
^  and  I  are  pleased  with  the  performance,  and  it  is  gene* 
^  nerally  liked,  there  are  various  opinions  about  it,  and 
^  by  particular  people  it  is  disapproved.  Some  think,  as 
'  our  good  friend  Mr.  Parkhurst  for  instance,  there  is  too 

*  little  Hutchinsonianism  in  it,  and  others,  with  the  gen* 
^  tlemen  of  Oxford,  think  there  is  too  much.  But  Mr. 
^  Jones  says— ^  What  should  he  have  been  without  these 
^<  doctrines,  and  what  would  the  Bishop  have  been  with- 
out them  ?  It  is  not  villainy,'  says  he,  '  in  other  people 
to  give  up  them  for  usy  but  it  would  be  so  in  us,  and 

^^  therefore,'  continues  he,  ^with  rtformed  Hutchinso- 
««  nianism  I  will  live  and  die." 

From  the  account  that  has  been  now  given  of  the  opi- 
nions generally  considered  as  peculiar  to  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
the  intelligent  reader  will  see  no  cause  to  apprehend  any 
danger,  from  the  nature  and  tendency  of  them,  to  the 
cause  of  revealed  truth  ;  and  when  he  knows  also,  that 
these  opinions  were  warmly  espoused,  and  ably  defended 

z  by 


*  thology  ^  j^^^^  characters  of  the 

*  vate  hi'  /jr*''       ^y  f^'^^tr^^^^^^^l  by  a  Bishop,  Priest, 

*  as  Mr  scf^  fjj!^'  ,fjrch,  so  eminent  for  their  learn- 
«  the^  'T '.  * '//^''-'lifliired  for  their  piety  and   worth, 


V 


^.  .'* ..  ••' ''  ^  the  Rev,  William  Jones,  of  Nay- 
^  :<■  ^.  .H'^^T-,  Srevens,  Treasurer  to  Queen  Anne's 

the  *■  ^^'^  '*  W  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  "^^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^"^ 

QP  'V"^^ .  ''•^  quoted  from  their  writings,  the  unpreju- 

y        ^rfi'^^'^    irill  be  ready  to   acknowledge,    that  Mr. 

1        jci^'^^^no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  avowing  himself 
-•■^i  *  1*/*  ii**^ 


.,;^f(jffiafry  or  to  retract  his  favourable  opinion  of 
J  ho  were  called  by  that  name,  as  '*  a  body  of  men, 
'^fciiin  he  was  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  esteem 

It  waS)  no  doubt,  an  impulse  of  the  same  kind  which 
induced  the  writer  of  an  account  of  Bishop  Home,  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,*  after  giving 
rhe  good  Bishop  credit  for  renouncing  his  prejudice  a- 
gainst  the  Newtonian  Philosophy,  to  add — that  *'  he  con- 
«*  tinned  indeed  to  study  the  Hebrew  scriptures  on  the 
**  plan  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  unncumbered  with  the  Ma- 
•*  soretic  Points,  and  the  fruits  of  his  studies  are  in  the 
**  hands  of  the  religious  public,  in  works,    which,  by 
**  tfial  public,  will  be  esteemed  as  long  as  their  language 
'*  is  understood.  •     This  was  the  plan,  which  Mr.  Skin- 
ner admired  and  followed  in  all  his  scriptural  studies : 
And  if.  for  adhering  to  this  plan,  he  was  to  be  held  up  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  and  to  the  scorn  of  many,  by 
the  party  title  of  Ilulchinsoiiian ;    although  the  giving 

such 

♦  See  vol.  F.  of  the  Supplement,  p.  747. 
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such  party  names  was  a  practice  below  his  censure^  and 
he  would  have  wished,  with  honest  Mr.  Jones,  to 
««  avoid'*  such  silly  marks  of  distinction,  yet  the  motives, 
by  which  he  was  influenced,  raised  him  as  far  above  the 
folly  of  being  ashamed  of  an  appellation,  which,  if  its 
meaning  be  understood  by  those  who  use  it,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  pointing  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  even  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  ''  which 
^^  were  able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation,  through 
*'  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus/'*  This  was  the  wisdom^ 
the  love  and  pursuit  of  which,  in  Mr.  Skinner's  opinion, 
constituted  true  r)hfLm)pln/ ;  and  therefore  the  philo^ophi-^ 
cal  view,  which  Mr.  Hutchinson's  writings  gave  of  the 
system  of  nature,  he  contemplated  with  that  satisfaction 
which  arose  from  beholding  how  wonderfully  it  was  sub* 
servient  to  the  elucidation  of  the  christian  scheme  of  salva- 
tion. Such  was  the  light,  in  which  he  always  wished  to 
represent  the  great  truths  so  happily  discovered  by  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  its  pure  and  primitive 

z  2  form ; 


*  C  Tim.  iii.  15.  Tins  wa«  said  by  St;  Paul  of  bis  young  disciple  Timo- 
tby,  vi\\o  yet  bad  only  the  advantage  of  so  much  of  the  sacred  writings  as 
was  extant  in  bis  time,  and  that  was  certainly  no  more,  at  least  when  he 
was  "a  child,"  than  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  to  which  our  Saviour  so  often  directed  the  J«*ws,  as  bearing  evi- 
dent testimony  to  bim.  **  Search  tbe  scriptures,"  said  he,  meaning  what 
was  written  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  <*  for  they  are  they  that  testify  of 
"  me."  And  for  this  the  people  of  Berapa  were  greatly  commended,  be- 
cau«e  they  searched  the  scriptures,  whether  the  tbings  advanced  by  the 
apostles  were  so.  Hence  it  is  evideat,  that  the  people  so  directed  and 
commended,  were  capable  of  understanding,  and  being  made  wise,  by, 
not  only  the  plain  doctrines  and  laws  of  the  Old  Testament,  hut  even  what 
are  thought  the  more  obscure  and  intricate  parts  of  it,  the  types  and  pn> 
phecies  relating  to  the  Messiah,  and  all  pointing  to  the  «*  faith  which  i<i  in 
•'  Christ  Jesus.*'     • 


cbadr  memoir  op  thb 

fi>rm;  and  as  it.was  justly  said  of  Bishop  Home,  so  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  it  is  hoped  his  Biographer  may 
say  of  Mn  Skinner,  that  the  fruits  of  his  studies  are 
and  will  be  ^^  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  public,  in  works 
^^  which  by  fhat  public  will  be  esteemed^  as  long  as  their 
^^  language  is  understood/' 

Indiscriminate,  or  general  praise,  is  an  object  never 
thought  of  by  an  author,  who  writes  neither  for  fame  oor 
profit ;  and  such  an  author  was  Mn  Skinner.  Should 
it  therefore  be  urged,  that  the  representing  him  as  zealous 
for  the  propagation  of  what  are  contemptuously  called 
Hufchinsoman  tenets,  will  not  tend  to  his  credit  or  re* 
putation  in  the  literary  world,  this  is  an  argument,  which, 
it  is  well  known,  would  have  had  no  weight  with  him, 
nor  been  in  the  smallest  degree  regarded  by  him«  Some 
of  his  friends  or  connections  may  wish  it  had  been  oth^« 
wise,  but  those  who  have  the  charge  of  recording  his  sen- 
timents, and  embalming  his  memoiy,  must  speak  of  him 
as  he  was,  and  not  pretend  to  hold  up  to  remembrance  a 
character,  which  in  him  never  existed. 

From  the  high  terms  of  approbation,  in  which  Mr. 
Skinner  was  accustomed  to  express  himself  with  recpect 
to  the  Hutchinsonian  discoveries,  some  of  his  acquaintan- 
ces were  almost  led  to  suspect,  that  in  his  opinion  there 
was  hardly  any  such  thing  as  christian  truth  to  be  seen 
in  the  world,  at  least,  in  the  latter  ages  of  it,  till  brought 
to  light  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Were  it  then 
to  be  supposed,  that  some  ground  had  been  given  for  a- 
Fcribing  such  an  opinion  to  Mr.  Skinner,  though  only  in 
the  limited  sense,  which  his  expressions  could  possibly 

ad« 
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admit,  it  shcmld  also  be  remembered,  that  Mmetbing  of  a 
similar  kind  has  been  applied  to  another  famous  cbarao 
ter,  and  surely  with  as  little  strictness  of  propriety  as  m 
the  case  now  referred  to.  For  if  Mr.  Skinner  was  worr 
thy  of  censure  for  making  some  people  only  almost  sus- 
pect, that  he  gave  undue  merit  to  the  light  produced  by 
the  philosophical  and  theological  writings  of  Mr.  Hutctim- 
sofij  what  shall  be  thought  of  the  poet  who,  without  any 
restriction  or  limitation,  said  of  his  great  rival,  the  philo- 
sophic Newtofh^ 

"  Nature,  and  nature's  laws  lay  hW  In  night. — 
«'  God  Mid,— Let  Newton  be,  and  stf  was  light  i*' 


It  is  well  observed  by  an  eminent  writer,  and  no  less 
sound  divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  thatj  *^  whiisc 
*^  man  continues  in  his  present  state  of  imperfection,  there 
will  be  a  diversity  of  opinions,  and  a  diversity  of  opini- 
ons must  occasionally  give  rise  to  disputes  and  divi- 
*^  sions.  These,  as  the  beginning  of  evils,  ought  to  be 
<^  avoided,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  proper  t^ 
'*  gard  for  truth/'*  It  is  equally  evident,  however,  thaC 
this  due  and  becoming  regard  for  truth,  the  ^*  truth  as  k 
*^  is  in  Jesus,"  cannot,  on  some  occasions,  be  more  pnv 
perly  expressed,  than  in  clearly  shewing,  and  firmly 
maintaining  the  ground  on  which  it  rests.  Such  an  occsr 
sion  was  presented  by  a  circumstance  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  brought  into  Mr.  Skinner's  neighbourhood  a  strange 
display  of  those  ^'  new  lights,''  that  distinguish  the  mo* 
dem  missionary  system  of  true,  evangelical  preaching. 

In 


*  See  the  beginning  of  the  First  Letter  in  Mr.  Daubenj's  *'  AppendiK 
•*  to  the  Guide  to  the  Church/' 
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In  the  large  and  populous  parish  of  Old  Deer,  immedi- 
ately adjoining  to  that  of  Longside,  there  had  been  a  nu- 
merous Episcopal  Congregation  for  several  years,  under 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Livingston,  who,  pre- 
vious to  his  death  in  1751,  made  an  earnest  request  to 
his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Skinner,  the  Episcopal  Clergy- 
man nearest  to  Old  Deer,  that  he  would  be  as  assistant 
as  possible  to  the  congregation  there,  and  do  all  he  could 
to  keep  them  stedfast  in  the  communion  of  the  Scotch  E- 
piscopal  Church,  to  which,  both  from  principle,  and 
iamily  connexion,  Mr.  Livingston  himself  was  zealously 
attached,  and  had  been  at  great  pains  to  train  up  his  peo- 
ple in  the  same  attachment.  In  compliance  therefore  with 
his  dying  request,  as  soon  as  the  vacancy  happened,  Mr. 
Skinner,  by  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  per- 
formed divine  service,  and  other  occasional  offices,  to  the 
congregation  at  Old  Deer,  till  another  plan  was  suggest- 
ed for  their  supply,  and  he  was  completely  prevented 
from  continuing  his  services,  by  being  committed  to  pri- 
son, in  the  manner  already  mentioned.  Thus  disappoint- 
ed in  the  hope  of  any  farther  assistance  from  him,  some 
of  them  from  choice,  and  others  from  what  they  termed 
necessity,  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  of  inviting  an  Eng- 
lish ordained  Clergyman  to  come,  and  settle  among 
them,  which  settlement  accordingly  took  place  before  the 
SIX  months  of  Mr.  Skinner's  confinement  elapsed,  and  he 
ever  after  remained  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  unhappy  ef- 
fects produced  by  it. 

On  the  prospect,  however,  of  another  vacancy  being 
likely  to  happen,  he  was  induced,  at  the  distance  of  no 
less  than  forty-six  years,  to  address  a  ^^  Letter  to  the  con- 

<«  gre- 
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^^  gregatioD  of  the  chapel  at  Old  Deer/^  as  from  an 
^^  Old  Frirad/'  ezpostulatbg  with  them  on  the  irregula* 
rky  of  their  ecdeaastical  situation ;  shewing  how  lame 
and  defective  it  was  in  many  important  points,  and  earnest* 
\j  recommending  a  return  to  the  communion  of  the  only 
regular  Episcopal  Church  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  as 
the  obvious  means  of  getting  these  defects  supplied,  and 
themselves  restored  to  their  proper  character,  as  an  £pis- 
copal  Congregation.  This  Letter  was  printed,  and  cir- 
culated among  them,  and  had  its  designed  effect  on -a 
few  of  those,  for  whose  instruction  and  benefit  it  was  sin- 
cerely  intended.  But  the  greater  number  seemed  to 
think  it  unworthy  of  their  regard,  and  influenced,  no 
doubt,  by  various  motives,  which  yet  ought  to  have  no 
weight  in  matters  of  spiritual  concern,  they  resolved  to 
continue  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  Scottish  Episco- 
pacy, and  with  that  view,  procured  as  an  assistant  and 
successor  to  their  dying  pastor,  a  Clergyman  from 
England,  who,  though  really  ordained  in  the  English 
Church,  soon  shewed,  both  by  his  principles,  and  prac- 
tice, that  he  had  brought  little  or  nothing  with  him  pe- 
culiar to  that  church,  but  his  Letters  of  Orders* 

In  a  short  time  after  his  settlement  at  Old  Deer,  he 
was  at  pains  to  circulate  in  that  neighbourhood  a  small 
Tract,  called  *'  A  plain  Account  of  Conversion,''  con- 
taining such  a  mass  of  wild,  unsound  doctrine,  as  alarmed 
Mr.  Skinner  for  the  safety  of  the  weaker  part  of  his  own 
charge,  and  made  him  provide  an  antidote  for  the  poison 
thus  artfully  conveyed,  which  he  published  in  1799,  un- 
der the  title  of  *^  Some  plain  Remarks  on  a  plain  Ac* 
^  count  of  Conversion,  now  in  circulation  through  the 
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parish  and  neighbourhood  of  Old  Deer/'«-«TIictt  Re* 
marks  were  introduced  in  the  following  manner— «^^  The 
writer  of  this  little  jMece  puts  his  name  to  it,  William 
Ward^  M.  A.  and  styles  himself,  late  Curate  of  Carlton, 
**  &c.  in  Norfolk/'  which  indicates  him  to  have  been  a 
^  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  esta- 
^  blished.    From  this  curacy^  however,  he  has,  by  his 
^  own  account,  been  forced  to  remove,  which,  be  says, 
^  in  his  introductory  advertisement,  ^^  he  did  very  reluc^ . 
^*  tantly,  contrary  to  his  determination  not  to  quit  his 
^'  sphere  of  usefulness,  so  long  as  he  could  be  permiiiad 
^'  to  continue  in  it :    And  again  he  mentions  the  late  oc- 
^^  casion,  when  it  pleased  God  to  permit  our  separation.'' 

*  But  he  has  not  directly  told  us  what  was  the  cause  of 
^  that  separation,  though,  no  doubt,  the  good  people  of 
^  Carlton,  to  whom  he  addresses  this  publication,  knew 
^  what  was  the  cause,  which  forced  him  to  leave  them. 
^  But  his  readers  here  are  left  to  guess  at  it,  from  what 

*  he  afterwards  says — *'  I  address  also  those  who  were 
**  the  opposers  of  my  ministry,  convinced,  my  friends, 
^*  that  your  objections  were  more  against  the  power  and 
*^  practical  influence  of  my  preaching,  than  agaiast  the 
^'  doctrines,"  &c. :  and  what  these  doctrines  were,  he 
'  had  told  before,  where  he  ^^  blesses  God,  who  enabled 
^^  and  taught  him  to  embrace  this  view  of  divine  truth 
'<  called  Calvinistic,  &c/' 

Having  thus  discovered  Mr.  Ward's  ^'  Calvinistic 
<^  Vieic^*  which  surely  the  Church  of  England  neither 
embraces,  nor  requires  her  clergy  to  defend,  Mr.  SkiO" 
nor  is  next  led  to  contemplate  the  labours  of  the  **  Mis^ 
•*  sionary  Society^*  which,  according  to  Mr.  Ward,  are 

m- 
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intended  to  *^  promote  the  glorious  cause  of  making  the 
go^l  enlighten  many  benighted  countries  ;"~-and  in 

regard  to  which  the  •  Remarker*  very  justly  observes-*- 
I  do  not  mean  to  derogate  from  what  praise  may  be 
justly  due  to  the  alleged  piefy  of  this  design,   which 
yet,  like  many  other  good  designs,  may  be  spoiled  in 
the  execution.  I  only  wish,  that  the  encouragers  of  it  had 
not  adopted  the  word  *•  Misshnary^^*  as  there  is  some- 
thing more  sacred  and  solemn  in  the  word  ^^  mission,** 
when  relative  to  this  business,  than  upon  strict  exami- 
nation will  be  found  to  quadrate  fully  with  their  charac- 
ter.    The  writer  under  my  immediate  consideration  has 
adorned  his  title  page  with  two  texts,  one  of  which  is 
Rom.  iv.  3.    *'  What  saith  the  scripture  ?"   Now  the 
scripture  saith,  and  in  the  same  Epistle  too,  chap.  x.  15. 
How  shall  they  preach,  unless  they  be  sent  ?"    Which 
will  immediately  carry  up  the  inquisitive  mind  to  the 
original  Sender  (Sc.  John  xx.  21)  and  to  his  appointed 
delegates  in  regular  succession  :    A  privilege,  which, 
there  is  ground  to  suspect,  will  cost  the  **  formers  of 
this  Society"  more  pains  than  they  are  aware  of,  to 
press  into  their  service.     This  is  a  volunteering  age  in 
more  respects  than  one.     But  as  in  defence  of  the  state 
the  warmest  fervour  of  patriotic  zeal  does  not  entitle 
our  military  volunteers  to  act  openly  in  the  common 
cause,  till  they  are  regularly  embodied,  and  sent  whi- 
ther proper  authority  directs  them,  so  it  were  not  amiss 
that  the  church  militant  should  observe  the  same  order, 
and  have  something  at  least  of  an  authoritative  commis- 
sion from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  great  Captain 
of  our  salvation,  to  shew  for  their  warrant,  and  to  give 
their  labours  a  proper  ^flFect/ 

2  A  After 
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After  thus  viewing  the  general  aspect  of  the  perfor' 
mance  before  him,  Mr.  Skinner  proceeds  '  to  consider 
more  particularly  the  Author's  account  of  conversion^ 
and  of  the  experience  of  newly  converted  persons,  with 
what  he  says  of  his  own  strugglings,  convictions,  pray- 
ings, &c.  the  effects  of  having  the  mind  fed  and  com- 
forted with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton's  Cardiphonia  and 
Hymns.*  On  all  which  Mr.  Skinner  very  properly  re- 
marks— ^  I  would  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  on  a  sub- 
ject  of  so  high  importance  as  the  converdon  of  a  sinner, 
so  warmly  recommended,  and  so  sufficiently  described 
in  scripture.'*  I  would  only  have  the  word  properly 
explained,  and  as  properly  applied,  which  is  seldom  the 
case  in  any  of  the  fine  encomiums  upon  it,  and  in  this 
plain  account  of  it  as  little  as  in  any  I  have  ever  seen. 
Much  indeed  is  always  said  of  the  ^'  experiences''  of 
newly  converted  persons,  and  I  should  be  the  last  man 
upon  earth  to  speak  openly  against,  or  even  lightly  a- 
bout,  them.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  one 
person's  experiences,  however  certain  and  pleasing  to 
himself,  are  not,  and  indeed  cannot  be  a  fixed  standard 
by  which  to  direct  or  judge  of  another's.  Yet  in  many 
of  the  descriptions  which  we  meet  with  of  conversion,  it 
is  held  out  to  us  as  something  of  the  nature  of  an  elec- 
trical stroke,  instantaneous,  and  wrought  in  a  moment, 
and  consequently  alike  in  all  converts,  both  in  its  ope- 
ration and  effects.  I  can  admit,  that  where  divine  wis- 
dom pitches  upon  an  instrument  for  future,  and  extra- 
ordinary service,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  such  a  sud- 
den stroke  may  have  been  given,  and  an  instantaneous 
change  wrought.  But  in  the  ordinary  economy  of 
grace,  and  among  the  generality  of  converts,  these  mi- 

«  ra- 
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raculous  interpositions  are  not  to  be  expected,  because 
not  promised,  and  the  making  a  general  rule  of  them 
without  distinction,  may  be  productive  of  most  perni- 
cious consequences.  We  rejoice  in  the  "  conversion 
of  sinners/'  in  the  christian  sense  of  the  expression, 
and  we  believe  and  feel  it  to  be  a  progressive  and  re' 
peated  work,  indeed  the  whole  business  of  our  lives, 
begun  to  us,  and  carried  on  in  us  by  (^what  Mr.  Ward 
has  not  been  taught  by  the  Church  of  England  to  ridi- 
cule, however  much  his  friends  may  do  so)  the  means 
of  gracCj  which,  as  giving  us  the  hojye  of  glory ^  it  is 
at  least  as  safe  to  ourselves,  and  as  respectful  to  their 
Institutor^  to  trust  to  for  conversion^  as  to  "  inward 
sfrugglingSy**  or  declamatory  harangues,  under  the 
specious  title  of  preaching  the  gospel.  To  spread  or 
preach  the  gospel  has  indeed  of  late  years  become  a  fa- 
vourite topic  with  a  certain  class  of  people,  who  would 
fain  have  it  believed,  that  without  them  there  would  be 
no  more  gospel  in  Britain,  than  among  the  wildest  In* 
dians.  To  propagate  this  idea  seems  to  be  the  great  de- 
sign of  that  missionary  scheme,  which  is  now  so  much 
extolled  among 'those  who  are  fond  of  such  novelties, 
especially  when  introduced  and  supported  with  a  degree 
of  zeal  and  fervour  that  can  hardly  fail  to  obtain  popu- 
larity,  and  make  the  object  of  this  boasted  misston  be 
received  a^  gospel  from  such  laborious  and  powerful 
preachers.  A\\  this  proceeds  from  those  mistaken  no- 
tions which  now  prevail  respecting  the  original  commis-. 
sion  given  to  our  Lord's  apostles,  and  from  the  peculiar 
stress  which  is  too  commonly  laid  on  what  is  vaguely 
denominated  **  preaching  the  gospel,"  as  if  that  compre- 
hended  the  whole  of  the  ministerial  office.     The  word 

2a2  "  go$. 
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gospel,**    as  applied  in  scripture,    properly  signifies 
good  newSy*  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  *  to  a  benighted 
world,  which  they  could  know  nothing  of  till  they  heard 
it,  and  how  could  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  The  first 
commissioned  preachers  therefore  of  this  *^  gocxl  news' 
might  justly  be  called  preachers  of  the  gospel,  because 
they  were,  what  the  original  word  for  preacher  properly 
signifies,  the  royal  Heralds  who  first  proclaimed  the  king's 
gracious  pardon  to  rebellious  mankind*  But  now  in  those 
happy  lands,  to  which  the  sound  of  this  original  pro- 
clamation has  reached,  all  they  have  to  do,  who  are  re- 
gularly sent  as  ministers  of  Christ,  is  to  put  people  in 
mind  of  the  gracious  pardon  which  he  has  purchased  for 
them,  to  explain  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  it  is 
held  out  to  them,  and,  as  '*  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God,'*  to  administer  those  instituted  means  of  grace, 
by  which  mankind  may  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  this  merciful  dispensation.     All  this  should  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  in  every  thing  connected ; with  the 
.great  business  of  the  gospel;  and  it  were  well,  if  these 
zealous,  self-constituted  ^^  prtachers^^  of  it,  would  tell 
us  what  they  mean  by  the  f^ospcl ;  because  St.  Paul  sup- 
poses,!  that  another,  or  different  gospel  from  what  he 
delivered,   via}/  be  preached,    and  to  which,  though 
coming  from  an  angel,  he  affixes  a  dreadful  censure. — 
I  am  led  into  this  observation,  from  what  some  c^  these 
missionary,  preachers  have  lately  told  us^t  «  that  the 
■  gospel  of  Jesus  is  almost  unknown  in  many  parts  of  the 
'  country^  and  little  better  than  heathen  morality  sub- 

"  stituted 

*   Isaiah  Vii.  7.  +  C;al.  i.  8,  o. 

+  See  their  printed  Tour,  p-  Ij. 
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stimted  for  the  doctrines  of  Christ ;"  a  charge,  which, 
whateTcr  had  been  their  inclination,  they  certainly  had 
not  time  nor  opportunity  to  make  good.    I  am  as  much 
against  what  is  no  better  than  ^^  heathen  morality,''  as 
any  missionary  can  pretend  to  be.     But  is  there  not  a 
gospel  morality  ?    And  has  not  Jesus  issued  out  com^ 
mandments  for  his  ministers  to  teach^  as  well  as  doc- 
trines for  them  to  preach  f   And  what  are  these  doc- 
trines, so  much,  and  so  vauntingly  in  these  peoples' 
mouths  ?  Is  the  doctrine  of  the  author  now  before  me 
the  only  doctrine,  or,  I  may  say,  any  doctrine  at  all  of 
Jesus  ?  We  find  Jesus  himself  telling  us,*  that  he  came 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.    Were  the  elect 
lost ;  or  was  he  sent  to  reprobates  ?  These  jarring  ap- 
pearances need  reconciliation,  and  it  lies  upon  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  "  Calvinistic  view,"  to  attempt  it.     It 
was  the  great  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo,  that  first  opened 
up  this  view  in  the  Latin  Church,  for  in  the  Greek 
Church  it  had  never  been  seen.    And  Mr.  Ward  must 
know  what  opposition  it  met  with  even  in  Augustine's 
time,  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  reckoned  a  heresy^ 
which,  the  veneration  for  that  great  man  led  its  impug- 
ners  to  say,    had  originated    ^^  ex  Augustini  verbis 
^  male  intellectis,"  from  misunderstanding  Augustine's 
words,  which  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  case.     It 
is  well  known  what  a  flame  this  '^  view  of  divine  truth" 
raised  in  the  Gallican  Church,  four  hundred  years  after 
Augustine's  death,  on  account  of  a  silly  monk,  Godei 
scale,  who  screwed  it  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  mo- 
dern acceptation,  and  had  both  supporters  and  o|^o« 

*  nents, 

•  St.  Luke,  xix.  10. 
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^  nentSy  men  of  equal  eminence  in  the  churchy .  and  of 
^  equal  reputation  for  piety  and  learning.     Even  after 

*  Calvin,  among  his  other  singularities,  had  broached  it 
^  anew,  and  his  Genevan  successor  Beza  had  continued 

*  to  hold  it  up  in  Its  present  supra-lapsarian  shape^  it  was 
^  attacked  by  Jacob  Van  Harmin,  the  much  spoken  of 
^  Arminius,  then  public  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
^  versity  of  Leyden,  and  the  attack  carried  on  after  his 
'  death  by  his  followers,  who,  though  borne  down  by 
^  the  civil  power,  not  by  theological  argument,  in  the 
^  Dutch  Synod  of  Dort,  have  still,  under  the  appellation 

*  of  Remonstrants^  kept  their  ground  to  this  day,  as  far 
^  as  such  things  are  minded,  or  thought  worth  the  mind- 

*  ing,  in  that  country  noii\ 

*  It  is  not  before  me  at  present  to  debate  this  **  Calvin- 
**  istic  view,"  in  that  striking  feature  of  it,  which  Mr. 
^  Ward  is  so  particularly  fond  of^  but  only  to  observe, 
^  that  where  the  foundation  is  so  manifestly,  and  at  the 
^  same  time  so  justly  contestible,  the  superstructure  can- 
'  not  be  so  solid  as  to  be  safely  trusted  in :  And  to  put 
^  him  in  mind  of  the  modesty  of  his  mother-church  of 
^  England  on  this  dark  and  dangerous  point,  with  her 

*  necessary  caution  in  the  conclusion  of  her  XVII.  Ar- 
^  tide,  which  none  of  her  sons  need,  and  no  true  son  oi 

*  hers  will,  I  hope,  be  ashamed  to  follow/  Indeed,  as 
Mr.  Skinner  afterwards  justly  observes,  on  the  subject  of 
an  absolute,  unconditional  decree  of  election  and  repro- 
bation, as  maintained  by  the  Calvinists — "  The  Church 

*  of  England .  teaches  no  such  thing ;  her  prayers  and 
^  collects  all  tend  the  other  way  ;  and  her  motherly  in- 
^  siructions  to  her  young  members  impress  their  tender 

^  minds 
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minds  with  the  comfortable  belief,  that  ^^  God  the  Son 

hath  redeemed  nie  and  all  mankind.*'     Universal  re* 

demption  therefore,  however  hateful  to,  and  destructive 

of,  the  **  Calvinistic  view,"  is  the  avowed  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  founded  upon,  and  drawn  from 
scripture.  The  objections  to  it,'  as  Mr.  Skinner  very 
properly  remarks,  ^  arise  from  not  duly  distinguishing 
between  redemption  and  salvation^  a  distinction  which 
he  thus  illustrates — '  The  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt  has  been  called  a  redemption,*  and  has  been 
thought  not  only  analogous  to,  but  likewise  typifying 
of,  the  great  redemption  wrought  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  upon  the  footing  of  the  apostle's  application, 
(1  Cor.  X.  1 — 13)  where,  after  telling  those  he  wrote 
to,  that  ''  all  our  fathers  were  baptized  unto  Moses  in 

^  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea,  and  did  all  eat'  the  same  spi- 

^  ritual  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink  ; 

^  for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  Rock  that  followed 
them,  and  that  Rock  zvas  Christ;**  he  immediately 
adds — ^'  but  with  many  of  them  God  was  not  pleased, 
for  they  were  overthrown  in  the  wilderness."  Now 
here  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  case  before  us.  Here  is 
universal  redemption,  and  but  partial  salvation,  the 
causes  of  which  are  specified  in  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and 
10th  verses ;  and  to  bring  all  home  to  our  christian 
case,  the  apostle  twice  (verses  6th  and  11th)  calls  these 
things  "types"  to  us,  and  says  they  were  writtea 
for  our  admonition,  in  this  particular  point  among  ma- 
ny others—"  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth^  take 

'  heed  lest  he  fall."  (verse  12th)     Can  any  one  desire  a 

**  clearer 

•  Exod.  11,  6.    Dcut  vii.  8. 
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clearer  illustration  of  the  subject  in  hand^  or  ^rish  for  a 
more  satisfying  solution  of  this  difficulty,    so  artfully 
raised  about  universal  redemption,  than  the  draught 
which  the  apostle  has  here  laid  before  us  ?  But  the  mis- 
fortune is,  that  a  prevailing  attachment  to  systems  of 
modern  composition  has  brought  on,  I  shall  not  say  a 
total  rejection,  but  at  least  a  strange  forgetfulness,  of  the 
scripture  system  of  Christianity,  which  yet  all  join  in  ac- 
knowledging to  be  the  true  one.     Certain   it  is,  that 
scripture  declares  Christianity  to  be  a  great  mystery, 
founded  in  general  on  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  a  Tri- 
nity of  Persons  ( Aleim)  in  one  Jehovah,  and  in  parti- 
cular on  ^'  God  (one  of  these  persons)  manifested  in 
flesh,*'  and  so  become  Christ,  from  whom  this  myste- 
rious system  has  received  its  sacred  appellation.*    It  de- 
clares farther,  that  the  salvation  of  man  is  a  preconcert- 
ed scheme  of  love  and  mercy ,t  by  the  eternal  covenant 
in,  and  of  Jehovah,  not  rcVA  but  for  man  ;  and  it  ex- 
presses, in  terms  sufficiently  adequate  to  our  weak  ca- 
pacities, the  several  parts  which  the  Three  Great  Ones, 
and  man  too,  as  the  happy  object  of  all,  have  to  act  in 
this  blessed  scheme  ;  as  it  is  compendiously  delineated 
by  a  venerable  father  of  the  primitive  church,  good  old 
IrensEus  of  Lyons — "  the  Spirit  operating,  the  Son  ad- 
ministering, the  Fattier  approving,  man  consummat- 
ing unto  salvation."!     And  again — "  The  Father  well 
pleased,  the  Son  administering,  and  forming,  the  Spi* 
rit  nourishing  ^d  increasing,  man  himself  gradual- 
ly profiting,    and   attaining  towards   perfection.*'||— 

«  Such 

•  Acts  xi.  '2ij.  i  Titus  i.  5?.  %  Book  iv.  ch.  37. 

!l  Chap.  7i. 
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^  Such  is  the  scripture  representation  of  this  beautiful 
^  plan :'  Aad  with  this  striking  description  of  it  may 
now  be  closed  the  extracts  that  have  been  given  from 
Mr.  Skinner's  **  Plain  Remarks  ;"  of  which  no  liigher 
commendation  needs  be  offered  than  the  approbation^  be- 
stowed on  them,  and  the  use  made  of  them,  by  the  very 
learned  author  of  the  **  Guide  to  the  Church/*  who,  in 
his  Appendix  to  that  excellent  work,  has  interwoven 
with  his  own  admirable  reasoning,  several  passages  from 
Mr.  Skinner's  little  Tract,  and  particularly  the  last  quo- 
tation that  has  been  made  from  it.  *  The  author  could  not 
have  received  a  more  gratifying  proof  of  the  soundness  o£ 
his  arguments,  and  their  evident  conformity  to  that  sacred 
code  of  instruction,  which  gives  us  all  our  knowledge  of 
divine  things,  than  finding  them  thus  sancdoned  and  a- 
dopted  by  so  able  a  divine,  and  so  good  a  judge  of  rea- 
soning, as  Mr.  Daubeny. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  Mr.  Ward's  "  Plain 
*'  Account  of  Co7iversion^**  some  notice  ought  to  be  ta- 
ken of  the  manner  in  which  he  thought  proper  to  exem-* 
plify  his  doctrine.  Converted  first  of  all  from  that  dark 
and  dismal  state  of  error  in  which  lies  the  "  benighted" 
Church  of  England,  he  was  enlightened  by  the  "  Calvin- 
*'  istic  view  of  divine  truth,"  which  seemed  for  a  while 
to  shew  him  all  that  was  neces3ary  to  his  salvation.  ^^  But 
"  before  he  was  forced"  from  his  charge  at  Old  Deer> 
as  he  had  been  before  from  his  curacy  at  Carleton,  ano- 
ther conversion  took  place,  and  from  being  an  enlighten- 

2  b  ed 


*  See  Mr.  Daubeny's  Appendix  to  the  "  Guide  to  the  Church" — pages 
196  and  197,  603,  604,  605>  and  606,  622,  623,  and  634. 
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ed  Calvinisfy  he  became,  both  in  principle  and  practice^ 
a  zealous  Anabaptist!  Such  glaring  deviations,  both  from 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England, 
could  hardly  fail  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  those,  who  hod 
chosen  Mr.  Ward  for  their  pastor,  some  susfMcions  about 
their  safety  in  following  such  a  bewildered  wandering 
guide ;  and  the  consequence  was,  his  dismissal  from  an  of- 
fice, the  duties  of  which,  from  his  frequent  turnings  and 
windings,  he  seemed  very  unfit  to  discharge. 

The  circumstance  of  calling  such  a  clergyman  to  any 
congregation  professing  to  be  Episcopalj  and  being  [so 
soon  obliged  to  dismiss  him  as  unworthy  of  his  station,  is 
here  mentioned  ^ith  no  other  view,  than  to  shew  the  folly 
and  danger  of  employing,  in  so  important  a  business  as 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  strangers  wholly  unknown  to 
the  parties  concerned,  and  the  recommendations  in  whose 
favour  are  supported  by  no  authority,  and  without  impos- 
ing on  the  persons  granting  them  any  thing  like  of&dal 
responsibility.  It  might  surely  be  hoped  that  the  disap- 
pointments of  this  kind  which  have  been  frequently  ex- 
perienced by  congregations  in  this  country,  calling  them- 
selves of  the  Church  of  England,  would  lead  such  con- 
gregations  seriously  to  enquire  into  the  real  nature  of 
their  relation  to  that  distant,  though  Episcopal,  £stsd>Iish- 
ment,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  more  convenient,  as 
well  as  more  consistent  with  their  profession,  to  be  con- 
nected with  an  Episcopal  church  at  home,  acknowledged 
to  be  pure  and  primitive  in  all  her  administrations,  and  ever 
anxious  to  provide  with  proper  pastors  the  several  parts 
of  that  "  little  flock,"  wh'ch  the  great  Almighty  Shep- 
herd has  still  preserved  in  the  remains  of  what  was  once 

the 
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the  Eslablished  Church  of  this  part  of  the  United  Kiii^* 
dom. 

As  ^  zealous  and  indefatigable  labourer  in  this  small 
portion  of  the  christian  vineyard,  some  account  has  now 
been  given  of  the  person,  whose  literary  life  and  charac*" 
ter  form  the  subject  of  the  present  Memoir,  and  of  whom^ 
it  may  justly  enough  be  said,  that  ^'  being  dead,  he  yet 
^'  speaketh"  for  himself  in  his  writings,  better  than  any 
living  friend  can  speak  for  him.*  A  similar  observation 
was  made  respecting  that  eminently  learned  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  late  Rev.  William  Jones  of 
Nayland,  the  latter  part  of  whose  valuable  life  was  atten- 
ded by  some  affecting  circumstances,  that  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  sufferings  of  Mr.  Skinner  in  his  de- 
dining  years.  '*  In  the  year  1799,"  says  the  writer  of 
Mr.  Jones's  Life,t  **  the  sorrows  of  his  heart  were  (great- 

2^2  "  ly) 


*  How  anxious  he  was,  that  his  life  might  not  be  extended  beyond  his 
ability  to  labour  in  his  Master's  service,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
lines,  extracted  from  a  Letter  written  by  him  on  his  reaching  that  period, 
when,  the  Psalmist  says,  ''"the  strength  of  men  is  but  labour  and  sorrow'' — 

Ante  tamen  quam  pigra  vetet  prodesse  seuectus. 

Officio  tandem  non  satis  apta  sacro. 
Ante  meis  quam  sim  gravis,  aut  onerosus  amicis, 

Decrepitosque  annos  desidlosus  agam, 
Deserat  O  !  validos  validus  mihi  spiritus  artus, 

Maturetque  obitum  Parca  benigna  meum ! 


f  See  page  lii.  of  the  '*  Life  of  the  Author,"  prefixed  to  his  works,  and 
page  Ix.  where  he  thus  pours  forth  his  soul  in  a  Letter  to  his  intimate  friend 
Dr.  Glasses — "  I  have  found  it  pleasant  in  time  past  lo  do  the  work  of  God, 
'*  to  demonstrate  his  wisdom,  and  to  defend  his  truth,  to  the  hazard  of  my 
'*  quiet,  and  my  reputation.    But,  O,  my  dear  friend,  I  never  knew  till 


«* 


now 
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ly)  enlarged.  That  year  began  with  a  severe  trial, 
^^  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  careful  manager  of  his  fa- 
*^  mily,  and  all  his  worldly  affairs,  his  almoner,  his 
^^  counsellor,  his  example,  his  companion,  ^  his  best 
*'  friend,  his  beloved  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in 
^*  sweet  converse  for  near  half  a  century— 

"  O  !  the  tender  ties 


'«  Close  twisted  with  the  fibres  of  tKe  heart ! 

•'  Which  broken,— break  them, — and  drain  ofTthe  soul 

"  Of  human  joy,  and  make  it  pain  to  live — 

*'  And  is  it  then  to  live  ? — When  such  friends  part, 

?*  Tis  the  survivor  dies !" 


Before  the  end  of  the  same  year  1 799,  Mr.  Skinner  al- 
so lost  his  beloved  partner,  who  had  lived  with  him  near- 
ly eight  years  mon  than  half  a  century  ;  and  no  words 
more  expressive  of  his  feelings  can  possibly  suggest  them- 
selves to  his  Biographer,  than  those  used  by  Mr.  Jones  on 
the  like  melancholy  occasion,  ^^  that,  when  dear  friends 
•'  have  lived  to  their  age,  it  signifies  little  which  of  them 
•^  goes  first ; — yet,  alas !  she  was  so  helpful,  and  he  so 
helpless,  she  so  good,  and  he  so  weak,  his  memory 
brought  more  distress  than  comfort."  It  was  under  the 
pressure  of  this  heavy  distress,  that  he  committed  to  wri- 
ting the  following  beautiful  lines,  so  tenderly  descriptive 
of  the  qualities,  which  adorned  his  beloved  partner,  and 
so  mournfully  expressive  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by 
the  removal  of  such  a  dear  companion : — 

Heu! 


''  now  what  it  was  to  suffer  the  xiill  of  God,  altliouqh  my  life  has  never  been 
*'  long  free  from  great  trials  and  troubles.  Neither  was  I  sensible  of  the 
f*  evil  of  Adam's  transgression,  till  it  took  effect  upon  the  life  of  mj  blessed 
f  companion,  of  whom  neither  I  nor  the  world  was  worthy.' 
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Hell !  tandem  divulsa  fnihi  suavissima  Cokjux,  ' 

Chara  mibi  in  Yivis,  mortua  chara  mihi ; 
Quam  pulchram  juvenisjuvenem  peregrinus  amavi, 

Qiiam  colui  vetulus  mutuo  aroore  senem  * — 
Heu !  quot  portasti  mecum,  sine  murmurey  casus ! 

Heu !  quoties  pro  me  triste  doloris  onus  1 
Tu  mihi  mulcebas  solitas  jucunda  labores. ; 

Tu  mihi  delicias  nocte  dieque  dabas : 
Tu  formft  praestans,  I'u  vultu  animoque  serena,  • 

Tu  sacri  consors  non  superanda  gradus : 
Cunctis  grata  comes,  sine  labe,  sine  arte  decora, 

Perpetua  morum  simpiicitate  placens. 
Te  liberi  abreptami  Te  stirps  numerosa  nepotum, 

Te  quot  te  ndrant  peclore,  et  ore  dolent.  ^ 

Ast  ego ; — quot  fractx  lenimina  dulcia  vitx 

Languidus  amisi,  Te  moriente,  Senex ! 
Dum  tamen  haec  miserum  sineTe  me  terra  tenebit, 

Solamen  miscro  Te  meminisse  dabit ! 
Sit  mihi,  quern  Tecum  heic  lustra  ultra  undena  bearunt, 

Tecum  inter  sanctos  portio  ls*ta  choros ! 
Sic  iterum  juncti,  per  lustra  immensafruemur 

Flacati  in  Chkisto  cognitione  Dei  !  ^ 

Interea,  O  !  fzlix  TuChrjsti  in  pace  quiesce. 

Post  breve  in  sternum  restituenda  Mihi  ! 


After  having  had  thus  presented  to  his  view  the  various' 
pursuits  of  Mr.  Skinner's  public,  professional  life,  the 
reader  may  still  expect  to  find  some  short  detail  of  the 
particulars  of  his  private,  domestic  course,  a  brief  ac- 
count of  which  shall  now  form  the  conclusion  of  this  bio- 
graphical sketch. 

Having^  married  at  an  early  period,  and  been  restricted 
for  several  years  by  motives  of  prudence  to  the  society  of 
that  small  circle  of  friends,  into  whose  company  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  nonjuring  clergy  Wiere  no  bar' to  their  admis- 
sion, his  time  was  chiefly  employed  in  solitary  study,  and 
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in  the  discharge  of  those  important  duties,  which  be  owed 
to  the  numerous,  and  steady  flock,  that  had  been  <^om« 
mitted  to  his  pastoral  care.   Of  the  progress  of  his  studies, 
and  of  the  difHculiies  under  which  they  were  prosecuted, 
an  account  has  been  already  given  ;  and  if  a  detail^  equal- 
ly minute,  could  be  given  of  the  manner,  in  which  he 
discharged  the  duties,  as  well  of  the  father  of  a  family, 
as  of  a  christian  pastor,  it  would  reflect  greater  honour 
on  his  memory,  than  even  those  persevering  efforts,  by 
means  of  which  he  surmounted  the  obstacles  that  stood  in 
his  way  to  the  eminence  which  he  reached  in  the  ranks 
of  learning;  obstacles,  which  by  most  other  men  would 
have  been  found  insurmountable. 

Perhaps  in  no  district  of  Scotland  is  a  situation  to  be 
found,  where  local  scenery  is  less  animating,  or  social  in- 
tercourse^ generally  speaking,  less  likely  to  call  forth  the 
*'  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  than  where  yet 
stands  the  little,  tranquil,  thatched  abode,  in  which,  for 
considerably  more  than  half  a  century,  dwelt  the  subject 
of  this  Memoir.  Yet  was  Mr.  Skinner's  humble  dwelling 
the  regular  resort  of  all,  who,  for  many  miles  round,  had 
a  wish  for  theologicfal  discussion,  or  any  respect  for  classi* 
cal  acquirements.  The  good  man  used  to  boast,  that 
such  was  his  situation,  far  apart  from  any  public  road,  or 
public  attraction,  and  equally  apart  from  the  private  at* 
tractions  of  luxurious  fare,  and  nice  accommodation,  he 
cartainly  owed  to  personal  attractions  only  all  the  visits 
that  were  paid  to  him.*     Accustomed  to  a  retreat  so  void 

of 

*  It  may,  in  truth,  be  said,  that  aware  oftlie  cheerless  prospect,  whicb, 
in  that  particular  spot,  nature^  even  in  her  gayest  mood^  exhibited,  Mr. 

Skinmec 
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of  external  channs,  his  fiivourite  haunt  was  the  moss- 
gro^i^  bs^  of  a  little  sedgy  brook,  or  ham^  which, 
without  the  semblance  of  a  current,  sef  ved,  on  one  side, 
as  a  fence  to  his  garden.  There,  for  an  hour  or  two  ere^ 
ry  forenoon,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  in  the 
seasons  of  summer  and  autumn,  would  he  lie,  outstretch* 
ed  upon  the  grass,  not  contemplating,  the  reader  may  be* 
lieve,  the  beauties  of  die  surrounding  scenery,  but  bask*- 
ing  in  the  noontide  sunshine.  So  &r  from  oppressing 
him,  this,  in  his  belief,  seemed  to  act  alike  upon  his  bo- 
dily frame,  as  did  the  meridian  splendour  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  upon  his  soul ;  employed,  as  on  these  oc- 
casions, it  uniformly  was  in  tracmg  out,  and  delighting 
in,  the  analogy  between  the  material  sun,  and  Him  who 
S2ud — **  I  am  the  light  of  the  world.'* 

It  was  justly  observed  by  a  frieqd,  well  acquainted  with 
his  literary  character,  that  ^^  the  predominant  powers  of 
*'  Mr.  Skinner's  mind  were  memory  and  imagination. 
^  So  tenacious  indeed  was  his  memory,  that  he  seemed 

to 
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Skinner  VderuJly  acted  up  to  the  gospel  rule  of  **  not  p^ttiog'  his  candle  un- 
"  dcr  a  bushel.'*  For  its  light  was  diffused  over  a  dreary  plain  of  almost 
two  miles  square,  in  which  neither  house,  nor  tree,  nor  stone,  nor  shrub, 
(unless  a  straggling  bush  of  broom  deserves  the  name)  is  to  be  seen.— 
'*  But/'  he  would  say  to  his  visitors,  **  what  consolation  have  I  ?  My  taper 
"  itevtr  kums  in  vain.  For  should  it  fail  to  cheer  myself,  and  family,  it 
**  never  fails  to  cheer  some  roaming  youth,  or  solitary  traveller,  since  the 
"  polar  star  itself  is  not  truer  to  its  position,  than  is  the  position  of  the  Lin- 
"  shart  c'<md1e,  its  rise  and  set,  true  to  the  Bucban  Hind."  On  this  ac- 
count he  never  permitted  either  curtain  or  window-shutter  to  intercept  its 
rays :  And  often  has  he  been  heard  to  say,  that  "  while  there  was  a  chance 
"  of  any  human  creature  traversing  the  Langgate**  (the  appropriate  name  of 
the  uninhacbited  waste,  or  the  eastern  boundary  of  which  bis  cottage  stood> 
**  He  could  not  bear  to  go  to  bed." 
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<^  to  have  forgotten  nothing  which  he  had  ever  read,  or 
heard,  that  was  worth  the  remembering  ;  and  so  ac- 
tive was  his  imagination,  that  when  pressed  in  argu- 
^'  ment,  as  every  man  who  takes  a  share  in  conversation 
*'  must  sometimes  be,  it  never  failed  to  furnish  him 
^'  with  some  ludicrous  combination  of  ideas,  apparently 
^'  related  to  the  question  at  issue,  which,  if  it  did  not  al- 
ways carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  company, 
was  sure  to  excite  their  laugh  at  least,  against  his  anta- 
gonist. His  dexterity  in  this  kind  of  warfare,  had  he 
^^  bestowed  a  little  more  time  than  he  seems  to  have  done 
^'  in  the  study  of  speculative  science,  would  certainly 
'^  have  made  him,  what  Bdswell  says,  Johnson  was,  one 
^^  of  the  most  powerful  debaters  that  ever  loieldcd  the  tvea* 
pom  of  sophistry  ;  but  for  almost  every  thing  called  me- 
taphysics, or  that  is  related  to  metaphysics,  Mr.  Skin- 
ner professed  the  most  sovereign  contempt,  as  well  as 
**  for  the  very  phrase — Natural  Religion.**  Such  was 
the  opinion  entertained  of  his  powers  of  mind,  by  one 
who  had  long  been  his  constant  correspondent^  and  warm 
admirer,*  and  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  containing 
the  foregoing  remarks,  added  what  follows,  with  a  view 
to  its  being  here  inserted. 


cc 
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By  the  reader,  who  discriminates  between  the  use, 
and  the  abuse  of  metaphysics,  and  of  the  phrase.  Na- 
tural Religion^  the  contempt  in  which  they  were  held 
by  this  eminent  scholar  and  theologian  will  be  regret- 
ed.     Convinced,  however,  that  it  proceeded  from  no 

«  de- 


*  Dr.  Gleig,  at  Stirling,  already  menticncd,  as  then  a  Presbyter, 
a  Bishop  in  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church. 
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'^  defect  of  reasoning,  or  speculative  powers,  he  will  be 
^'  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  local  situation,  to  a  just  detes« 
tation  of  the  purposes,  for  which ,  of  late  years,  both 
metaphysics,  and  the  doctrine  of  natural  religion  have 
been  employed  by  designing  men,  and  more  properly 
still  to  that  ardent  zeal  for  the  supreme  prerogative  of 
**  divine  revelation,  which  in  Mr.  Skinner's  estimation 
*^  ought  not,  by  the  ambassador  of  Christ,  to  be  for  a  mo- 
*^  ment  lost  sight  of.  Hence  too  will  be  thought  to 
^^  have  arisen  his  unshaken  attachment  to  the  opinions 
and  disquisitions,  as  well  philosophical,  as  critical,  of 
Mr.  Hutchinson  :  And  learned  men  will  naturally  con- 
clude, that  had  Mr.  Skinner's  residence  been  in  a  large 
city,  where  he  would  have  had  daily  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  persons  eminent  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  of  watching  the  progress  of 
physical  discovery,  he  might  have  escaped  some  preju- 
dices, which  obscured,  chough  in  a  slight  degree,  the 
most  brilliant  talents  ;  and  he  would  certainly  have  per- 
^^  ceived,  that  the  science  which  ascertains  the  laws  of 
^^  human  thought,  whether  denominated  metaphysics,  or 
*^  any  thing  else,  is  a  science  of  the  highest  importance  ; 
^'  and  that  there  has  never  been  an  uninspired  writer^ 
whose  opinions,  whether  critical,  or  philosophical,  have 
all  been  entitled  to  equal  respect.  Nay,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  presumable,  that  Mr.  Skinner 
might  have  been  brought  to  perceive,  that  the  phrase 

■ 

*'  Natural  Relit^ion  may,  without  injury  to  the  cause^ 
*^  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  be  used  by  those  who 
are  as  little  inclined  as  he  was,  to  attribute  the  origin 
of  our  theological  knowledge  to  the  discoveries  of  hu- 

2  c  **  man 
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'*  man  reason.*    His  situation,  however,  gave  him  little 
(^  opportunity  of  conversing  but  with  men,  whose  mtel- 

'«  lectnal 


*  There  is  a  passage  hi  the  37th  Chapter  of  the  2d  Book  of  Cicero,  De 
futfura  Dtrorum,  which  Dr.  Glrig  wished  to  be  subjoined  in  a  note,  »  ex- 
pressinft  exactly  his  opinion  of  what  roaston  is  equal  to  in  religion.  The 
passage  is  as  (oilows — "  Pra;clart^  ergo  Aristoteles,  si  essent,  inqiiit,  qui  sub 
"  terra  semper  habiiavissent,  bonis  et  illustribus  domiciliiHy  quae  essent 
**  ornata  signis,  atqiie  picturis,  instructacjue  rebus  iis  omnibiM,  quibns  a- 
"  bundant  ii,  qui  beati  pulantur,  ncc  tamen  exissent  unquam  Mipiater- 
^*  ram, — accepissent  autcm  fama  et  auditione.  esse  quoddam  numen,  et 
"  vim  deorum  ; — deinde  ajiquo  tempore,  patefactis  terrae  faacibus,  ex  i^ 
*'  lis  abditis  scdibus  evadere  in  hare  loca  qux  nos  incolimus,  atque  exire 
"  potuissent,  cum  repentc  terrain,  et  maria,  caeiumque  vidissent,  nubium 
**  niagnitudinem,  vontorumqucvim  cognovissent,  adspexissentque  soiem, 
"  cjusque  turn  magnitudiiicm,  pulchritudinemque,  tum  etiam  effictentiam 
"  cognovissent,  quod  is  diem  efficeri't,  toto  coclo  luce  diffusa  ;  cum  au- 
*'  tem  terras  nox  opacasset,  tum  calnm  totum  cemerent,  astris  dittinc* 
"  tum,  et  ornatum,  luna:que  lumiuum  varietatem,  tum  crescentis,  turn 
"  senesccntis,  eonuiKpie  omnium  ortus,  et  occasus,  atquc  in  omni  arter- 
*'  nitatc  ratos,  immutabilesque  cursus ;  hxc  cum  vidcrent,  profecto  et 
*'  esse  deos,  et  ha'C  tanta  opera  deorum  esse  arbltrarentur." 


A  writer  in  the  Encyclopadia  Bnlnnnica,  (vol.  XVIII.  p.  419,)  after 
quoting  this  passage  from  Cicero,  draws  from  it  the  following  very  just 
and  proper  inference — "  Krom  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that  the  Stagyrite, 
"  though  he  considered  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  ebbing 
"  aiid  tlowing  of  the  sea,  and  the  other  pharnomena  of  nature,  as  affording 
*'  a  complete /;r^'/ of  the  bi*ing  and  providence  of  God,  did  not  hovtever 
"  5up|Jose,  tiiat  from  these  piuunomena,  an  untaught  barbarian  would  dii- 
''  cover  tliis  funclumenlal  principle  of  religion.  Ou  the  contrary,  he  ex- 
"  priNsly  aHirms,  that  before  a  man  can  feel  the  force  of  the  evidence 
*'  which  thfv  };ive  of  this  important  iruth,  he  must  have  heard  of  theexi»- 
»'  tencc  and  power  of  a  (lod.''  To  tlic  same  purpose,  a  Ueviewer  in  the 
BriOah  Critic^  (vol.  XX 11.  p.  39S)  says  of 'he  above  passage  from  Cicero 
— *'  'i  his  we  think  aju^t  view  of  the  powers  of  reason,  when  entployed  on 
"  religion.  'I'iiougii  not  qualilicd  to  make  those  discoveries,  which  are 
**  sometimes  attributed  to  her  by  christian  philosophers,  yet  when  she  has 
"  learDcdy</7/i^/ c/  audiiijite,  thai  there  is  a  God,  she  clearly  perceives,  (he 

««  trutk 
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<<  lectuftl  powers  were  so  inferior  to  his  own^  that  there 
<<  could  be  no  collision  between  them ;  and  the  coose- 
cc  iiinence  was,  that  such  of  his  opinions,  as  may  have 
<<  beea  canvassed. in  conversation,  received  additional 
<<  stability  from  the  very  arguments  which  were  urged 
'^  for  their  overthrow.  By  the  writer  of  these  remarks, 
^^  with  whom,  of  all  his  brethren,  he  had  perhaps  the 
<c  m^  earnest  controversies  both  in  theology,  and  in  hu* 
num  science,  he  has  often  been  pronounced  the  bright- 
est  omment  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  during 
^^  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  same 
^^  clergyman,  who  is  himself  not  unknown  in.therepub* 
^^  Mc  of  letters,  auth(Hizes  it  to  be  said,  that  in  his  opi* 
^'  nioo,  Mr.  Skinner  would  have  been  a  very  bright  or* 
*'  nament  of  any  church  in  any  century—*  'q  hxr//cg^  '# 

2  c2  After 


*'  trntb  of  what  the  bas  letrned,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is 
"  compelled  to  admit  his  "  ete raal  power  and  Godhead/'  ''  A;^  soon  as 
**  the  Creator  is  shcxvn  to  us/'  says  another  learned  writer,  "  that  is^  as 
"  soon  as  we  are  tauglU  that  there  is  a  Creator  necessarily  existent,  and  of 
"  infinite  pertections,  our  understandings  readily  admit  the  idea  oi  Mich  a 
"  Being,  and  we  tind  in  the  natural  world  innumerable  testimonies  to  the 
**  truth  of  the  doctrine*  But  these  testimonies,  though  evidently  designed 
•*  to  corroborate  the  truth,  and  to  preserve  it  from  being  disreyardtd  or 
*'  forgotten,  do  not  appear  to  be  the  Mvrcr  whence  tlie  first  kiK>H.eiig«  of 
''  it  was  derived.  For  tkii  we  are  comp  lied  to  search  elsewhere.  And 
"  since  there  is  no  proof  that  men  ever  did  arrive  at  this  knowledge,  withr 
"  out  some  previous  instruction,  or  that  it  ran  be  acquired  mere.y  by  ob- 
**  servation  on  the  natural  and  visible  world ;  what  conclusion  appears  so 
*'  rational  and  satisfactory,  as  that  it  was  from  the  beginning  cummnoicaied 
"  to  man  by  the  Creator  himself  ?"  See  all  this  mo^t  satiblactorily  proved 
in  a  Series  of  excellent  Sermons,  preached  at  Boyle's  Lecturest,  by  the 
Kev.  William  Van  Mildert,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow^  London, 
and  published  in  1800. 
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After  having  seen  him  exhibited  in  this  favourable  light,* 
it  is  needless  to  offer  any  remarks  on  his  style  as  an  au- 
thor, farther  than  to  observe,  what  every  candid  reader 
vitl  perceive,  that  it  seldom  offends  against  the  principles 
of  grammar.  It  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  praise  of  be- 
ing always  perspicuous,  and  to  higher  praise  Mr.  Skin- 
ner never  aspired.  He  spoke  indeed  with  some  contempt 
of  those  Scotchmen,  who,  writing  on  grave  and  impor- 
tant  subjects,  direct  the  greater  part  of  their  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  lya/anchtf;  of  words  and  senlen^s^  in  the 
vain  hope  of  writing  the  English  language  with  all  the  pu. 
rity  and  precision  which  mark  the  compositions  of  well- 
educated  Englishmen ;  and  he  justly  observed,  that  a  his- 
tory, or  a  sermon,  or  even  a  moral  essay,  is  of  very  little 
value,  if  it  have  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  elegance 
of  style. 

Another  opportunity  will  offer  for  mentioning  Mr. 
Skinner's  early  turn  for  poetry,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  used  to  compose  verses,  both  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish, and  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  Specimens  of  alt  these 
will  be  found  in  a  third,  or  supplementary  volume,  and 
introduced  with  suitable  remarks,  and  such  testimonies  to 
the  merit  of  these  poetic  effusions,  as,  it  is  hoped,  will 
satisfy  the  reader  of  the  propriety  of  presenting  them  to 
the  public,  and  in  the  separate  form  that  has  been  adopted. 
It  was  not  however  his  versifying  talent  only,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  afford  that  sort  of  pleasure  and  delight,  the 
exciting  of  which  is  considered  as  one  great  object  of  the 
poetic  art.  He  also  possessed  such  an  abundant  fund  of 
wit  and  good  humour,  as  rendered  his  conversation  not 
only  lively  and,  animaiing,  but  even  pleasantly  playful, 

when 
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when  occasion  called  for  displaying  his  most  fascinating 
manner.  He  had  indeed  the  happy  talent  of  always  ad-- 
apdAg  his  conversation  to  his  company,  whether  high  or 
low,  old  or  young,  learned  or  illiterate,  provided  they 
were  neither  fanatical,  nor  factious,  loose,  nor  intempe^ 
rate.  With  persons  of  any  of  these  descriptions,  he  ne- 
ver willingly  associated,  nor  had  thetf  any  inclination  to 
associate  with  him.  Tet  in  this  land  of  freedom  it  is  hard- 
ly possible  to  avoid  mixing  occasionally  with  such  people, 
unless  b^a  resolution  of  not  entering  into  company  at  all ; 
a  resolution,  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  adopted  by 
any  man  of  Mr.  Skinner's  profession.  When  led  there- 
fore by  unavoidable  engagements  into  such  promiscuous 
society,  as  often  gives  rise  to  political,  religious,  or  other 
disputes,  it  was  always  his  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  them 
as  quickly  as  possible,  either  by  fair  argument,  when  he 
found  the  parties  disposed  to  listen  to  his  reasoning ;  or, 
when  that  would  not  do,  by  some  unexpected  pleasantry, 
which  diverted  the  attention  of  the  company  from  the 
subject  of  debate.* 

In   the  latter  part  of  his  life,  not  being  able  to  go  much 
from  home,  the  chief  topic  of  conversation,  which  Mr. 
Skinner  was  often  obliged  to  discuss  with  his  immediate 
neighbours,  was  »that  of  agricultural  improvement  j  a  sub- 
ject 

*  It  was  a  trifling  dispute  of  this  kind,  among  tlie  "  Whig  and  Tory'' 
gentlemen  of  a  company,  which  induced  the  lady  of  the  house  where  Mr. 
Skinner  was  visitiDg,  to  ask,  if  he  could  make  words  to  the  beautiful  Reel 
of  TuUochgorum  ;  when  he,  immediately  perceiving  the  design  of  the 
question,  said — "  he  would  try,"  and  accordingly  gratified  her  wishes^ 
and,  (as  Bums,  the  Ayrshire  poet,  said)  "  the  wishes  of  every  lover  of 
**  Scottish  Song,  in  this  most  excellent  ballad.'' 
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jea  on  which  be  seemed  to  hold  opioions  peculiar  to 
himeelf.  He  taw,  or  thought  he  »w,  (h%t  innovations 
in  busbaodry  woukl  lead  the  fartner  iQto  tempUtioos,  to 
which  hithertOj  ia  his  priecine  state  of  rural  simplicity, 
when  to  plough,  to  sow,  and  to  reap,  were  all  his  care, 
he  had  been  a  peifect  stranger.  Nay,  such  was  his  pre- 
judice agaiost  the  landlord  binding  hig  tenant  to  a  fixed 
rotation  of  crop  (in  establishing  which  practice,  die  Lord 
of  the  manor,  on  which  he  resided,  has,  for  some  yeare^ 
shewn  the  most  comm^idable  zeal)  that  the  introductioa 
«f  the  Mibject  never  &iled  to  o&nd  him. — "What!"  he 
would  say,  **  has  the  boasted  freedom  of  our  land  reaUy 
'*  corae  to  this,  that  the  man  who  culuTates  it  is  to  become 
**  a  siare,  oay  the  only  slave  to  be  found  in  our  country  i 
"  Tor  transfer  a  Negro  to-the  happy  soil  of  Britain,  aad 
"  the  lew  pronounces  him  free."  This  anecdote  is  ia- 
troduced  to  ^ew  the  reader,  that  of  Mr.  Skinner, 

"  Ev'n  the  foilings  leaned  lo  virtue's  adt." 

Not  that  he  was  blind  to  the  advantages  which  modern 
improvements  in  husbandry  are  daily  exhibiting,  as  well 
on  the  face  of  a  country,  as  in  the  increase  of  its  produce : 
But  he  saw  and  felt  the  dkadvautages^  which,  on  its  first 
introduction,  must  necessarily  go  along  with  such  syste- 
matic improvement.  By  it  the  cottager  and  his  family  are 
driven  into  some  adjacent  town  or  village,  where,  in  be- 
taking themselves  to  a  sedentary  occupation  in  some  dirty, 
ilUaired  lane,  or  alley,  the  parents  lose  both  their  health 
and  spirits,  and  where  the  family  is,  for  the  most  part, 
placed  in  the  road  to  ruin,  the  sons  being  uugbt  to  re- 
nounce their  God— the  daughters  brought  to  renounce 
thdr  virtue !  Thus,  at  no  very  distant  date,  did  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, 
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• 

Her,  in  one  year,  gire  tesdmonials  of  character  to  no  fess 
a  nomber  than  from  seremj  to  dghty  of  the  members  of  , 
fab  coBgregadon^  emigrating  from  the  parish  of  Longsidet 
to  the  towns  of  Peterhead  and  Aberdeen.     And,   as  he 
ever  beheld  his  flock  with  the  same  interest  and  regard, 
as  if  they  had  been  members  of  his  &mily,  there  occurred 
but  few  instances,  where,  on  signing  testimonials  in  their 
favour,  he  did  not  heave  a  sigh,  in  loolung  forward  to 
the  consequences  of  their  removal.     Nor  was  it  only  tt> 
those  who  were  placed  more  immediately  under  bis  pasto^ 
ral  care,  that  his  benevolence  was  extended.     Though  he 
always  considered  fhem  ?.s  entitled  to  bis  first  and  principal 
concern,  yet  did  he  never  feel  himself  more  happily  em- 
ployed, than  when  administering  relief  to  the  distresses, 
whether  bodily  or  mental,  of  all  that  were  within  hn 
reach,  and  would  listen  to  his  advice,  whatever  might  be 
their  religious  profession.     As  no  medical  practitioner  re- 
sided within  four  or  five  miles  of  Longside,  soon'after  his 
settlement  there,  Mr.  Skinner  s  sympathy  was  often  ex« 
cited  by  perceiving  his  neighbours  suflFering  under  a  want, 
of  which  the  state  of  the  country  aflbrded  no  prospect  of 
a  regular  supply.     He  resolved  therefore  to  devote  part 
of  his  own  time  to  the  study  of  physic,  and  with  the  aid  of 
an  eminent  physician  in  Aberdeen,*  who  approved  of  his 

de« 


*  Dr.  Thomas  Livingston,  no  less  eminent  as  a  surgeon,  than  as  a  phy« 
sician.  In  the  former  department  his  operations  excited  general  admira- 
tion. They  were  conducted  with  singular  dexterity  and  steadiness,  with  a 
presence  of  mind,  which  nothing  could  discompose ;  and  to  which  were 
added  a  wonderful  facility  in  devising  expedients,  and  an  atfectionate  at- 
tention to  the  feelings  of  the  sufferer.  It  was  observed,  that  he  was  un- 
commonly successful  in  cutting  for  the  stone,  an  operation  in  which  he  had 
few  equals,  and  perhaps  no  superior.  This  made  him  particularly  well- 
qualified 
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design,  and  felt  the  force  of  the  motives  from  which  it 
spning,  he  soon  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  heal' 
ing  art,  as  enabled  him  to  afford  to  the  poor,  labouring 

under 


qualiTied  Tot  the  charge  or  the  Aberdeen  Inlirinary;  an  office  which  he 
held  for  upwards  ofihirty-two  yean,  and  acquitted  liimself  m  it  with  the 
highest  credit  to  himself,  aiid  the  mu^t  substantial  benefit  to  that  most  ex- 
cellent institution.  This  was  very  justly  remarked  by  a  learned  friend, 
who  drew  up  a  short  account  of  his  life,  and  thus  lummed  up  itis  profenion- 
al  character — "  No  pliysician  ever  possessed,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  coD' 
"  fidencc  of  hi^  patients.  His  education,  long  experience,  and  extensive 
"  practice,  joined  to  an  uncommon  share  of  natural  sagacity,  much  know- 
"  ,ledge  of  the  world,  and  of  human  nature,  and  a  genius  for  accurate  ob- 
"  servalion,  gave  him  every  advantage  that  could  he  derived  from  great 
"  abilities  ;  and  his  genltc  manners,  humane  lemper  and  pleasing  conver- 
"  salion,  made  those  abilities  doubW  respectable,  and  doubly  useful.  He 
"  knew  how  to  soothe  the  dejected,  to  comfort  the  timorous,  and  with 
•'  good  nalurcd  pleasantry,  to  amuse  (he  whimsical.  He  thought  do  oT- 
"  tice  of  humanity  beneath  the  medical  character,  and  would  readily  be* 
•'  come  the  apolhecarj-,  and  even  the  nurse,  of  bis  patient,  when  by  so 
"  doing,  lie  thou^it  he  could  remove  ajixiety,  or  alleviate  pain,"  An 
early  intimacy,  increased  by  repealed  acts  offi-ieudship,  had  endeared 
him  much  to  Mr.  Sikinner,  who,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  wltich  happened 
very  suddeidy  on  the  9lh  of  March,  17S5,  gave  vent  to  the  most  heart- 
felt regret,  in  these  tenderly  exprcisive  lines — 

Ultra  Nestorem  cui  dudum  optavimtis  annos 

Absldit  en  !  tubito  swa  et  acerba  dies ! 
Ille  LiTiNGSTONU  ceUbrafo  nomine  elarus, 

Ille  salutifia'i  duxque,  decusque  chori. 
Quo  non  dexterior,  non  ore  facetior  alter, 

Vir  sine  fastu  hilaris,  vlrslnefraudesagax. 
lieu  '.  qualem  amiiit  conju\  dilecla  mariium  '. 

ileu  !  qualeni  plorat  mi'sta  propago  patrcm  ! 
I'erdidit  lieu  qualem  mi'ierorum  lurba  Medenteni '. 

.^h  !  tantuni  luclus  cur  dedit  una  dies '. 
Iji-^e  ego  per  mulios  ill!  junctlsi^lmus  annos 

Majori  alatc,  atmuluoaraorc  frurns, 
Deprcisiistcnio,  talique  orbatus  amico, 

Miscco  DUDc  lacrymis  publica  damna  nicis. 
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under  disease^  that  relief,  which  they  could  not  other* 
vise  have  easily  obtained,  and  the  want  of  which  might 
sometimes  have  proved  &fal.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that 
for  his  medical  prescriptions  he  accepted  no  fees,  his  pro* 
fession,  as  he  said,  being  that  of  a  clei^gyman^  and  not  of 
a  phjifsiciaH*  The  people  who  had  experienced  the  bene* 
fit  of  'them,  were  indeed  generally  grateful ;  and  whea 
their  gratitude  led  them  to  listen  to  his  ^*  ghostly  counsel 
^^  and  advice,"  he  deemed  himself  more  than  sufficiently 
rewarded.  To  relieve  distress  of  every  kind,  as  far  aa 
he  was  able,  seemed  to  be  his  greatest  delight.  When 
he  heard  of  a  neighbour  sick,  or  afflicted  in  mind,  not 
only  were  his  &vourite  studies  instantly  laid  aside,  but  even 
his  bed  was  frequently  forsaken,  that  he  might  hasten  to 
pour  the  balm  of  christian  comfort  into  the  wounded  spi- 
rit, and  exert  his  best  endeavours  to  restore  vigour  to  the 
wasted  frame.  In  these  ^^  labours  of  love,''  he  appeared 
to  disregard  his  own  health — exposing  himself,  without 
hesitation,  to  cold  and  rain,  and  midnight  hours  :  And, 
when  his  anxious  family  would  endeavour  to  dissuade  him 
from  running  such  hazards,  his  constant  reply  was,  that 
^^  He,  who  had  made  his  frame  robust^  had  surely  made 
*'  it  so,  for  some  good  purpose/* 

That  such  a  man  should  have  gained  the  esteem  and  af* 
fection  of  all  to  whom  he  was  thoroughly  known,  may  be 
considered  as  a  matter  of  course.  Unprincipled  as  a 
great  part  of  the  human  race  has  been  in  every  age,  and 
strong  as  .were  the  prejudices  of  many  of  his  coimtry* 
men,  during  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Skinner *s  life,  a« 
gainst  the  principles,  both  religious  and. political,  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged,  it  was  impossible  to  be- 

2  D  hold. 
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hold,  without  love  and  veneration,  a  man  of  sincere  piety, 
and  superior  learning,  thus  exhausting  himself  in  the 
service  of  the  poor  of  all  denominations,  healing  their 
bodies,  and  labouring  to  perform  a  more  valuable  cure 
on  their  minds.  It  may  therefore  with  truth  be  said,  that 
although  his  zeal  in  propagating  what  he  believed  to  be 
sound  and  salutary  principles,  both  in  religion  and  poll- 
ticS}  was  unceasingly  active,  and  the  wit  keen,  with  which 
he  exposed  to  ridicule  and  contempt  the  follies  <^  fuia- 
ticism,  and  the  mischiefs  of  faction ;  yet  among  persons 
of  solid  judgment,  had  Mr.  Slunner  very  few,  if  any  eae- 
mies,  unless  it  was  during  that  disastrous,  but  happily 
not  very  long  period,  when  hatred  to  the  Scotch  Episco- 
pal Church  was  deemed  a  test  of  loyalty  to  the  House  of 
Brnnswick.* 

Even  under  all  the  depressing  circumstances  which 
marked  the  sadly  wasting  period  now  referred  to,  and 
made  it  appear  as  threatening  total  devastion  to  that  small 
portion  of  the  christian  vineyard,  in  which  Mr.  Skinner 
was  called  to  labour,  his  industry  was  unwearied,  his 
care  and  vigitancewithout  intermission.    As  a  less  trying 

and 


•  It  may  liere  be  rimarked,  thai  akliougfi  Mr.  Skiiuier  became  a  con- 
scientious concert  fruni  Pre^bylf  rianism  to  Episcopacy,  and  had  no  scruple 
to  join  will',  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  in  a  warm  and  generous  lympa- 
thy  for  the  ^ufltTings  orihe  unfortMnale  House  of  Stuart,  yet  did  he  never 
«fntertain  a  wish  fur  tlie  rcstoralion  of  that  exiled  bmily,  with  a  view  to  any 
benefit  that  miglit  be  e.tpecti^d  from  it,  eilhei  to  the  nation  at  large,  or  to 
that  particular  rtligious  Eociety,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Wisely  con- 
sidering the  just  prerogatives  of  the  crowot  as  the  Siireit  guard  to  the  liber- 
lie*  of  the  people,  he  might  have  been  called  a  Tory,  but  could  not  be 
vaidto  be  a  Jacobite;  A  clrciimstaBue  well  knovn  to  the  writer  of  llii* 
JUnuQ/'r. 
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and  at  last  tolerating  reason  returned  to  the  church,  which 
c^ed  for  the  continuance  of  his  faithful  services,  they 
were  given  with  a  vigour  and  alacrity,  increasing,  as  it 
were,  in  proportion  to  the  publicity,  and  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, by  which  they  were  attended.  Besides  discharging 
all  the  public  duties  of  his  profession,  with  a  punctuality 
and  exactness,  which,  till  extreme  old  age  came  on,  hard- 
ly met  with  any  interruption,  but  during  the  six  months 
of  what  may  be  called  his  professional  imprisonment,  he 
was  most  assiduous  in  performing  those  many  occasional 
offices,  .which  are  called  for  in  a  numerous  congregation^ 
and  particularly  in  catechizing  the  young  members  of  it, 
at  those  stated  periods  which  the  practice  of  the  church 
has  long  set  apart  for  that  purpose.* 

In  regard  to  one  very  essendal  part  of  pastoral  labour, 
it  is  rather  a  singular  instance,  that  after  finishing  a  course 
of  upwards  of  sixty  years  active  clerical  duty,  Mr.  Skin^ 
ner  should  have  left  but  a  very  small  number  of  Manu- 
script Sermons,  and  these,  written  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  his  pastoral  life,  before  he  had  got  time  to  travel  over 
that  wide-extended  field  of  theological  research,  which 
afterwards  gave  employment  to  so  many  years  of  the  most 
laborious  study.  Often  was  he  heard  to  unfold  with  in- 
finite humour,  the  sadly  perplexing,  but  ludicrous  acci* 
dent,  which  determined  him  to  abandon  theuseofpa* 

2  z)  2  peris 


*  His  method  was,  to  catechize  the  adult  members  of  his  congregation, 
until  they  passed  their  25th  year,  the  fixing  of  which  period,  he  would  jo* 
cosely  say,  made  the  lasses  the  more  regular  in  their  attendance,  siuce,  bo 
long  as  they  attended  the  Examin  (as  the  diet  of  catechizing  is,  in  Scot- 
land, vulgarly  termed)  they  were  considered  as  being  **  Young  enough  tQ 
"  marry  yet,** 
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pers  in  the  pulpit,  and  betake  himself  to  extempore  preach- 
ing.* In  the  performaace  of  this,  which  spears  to  ma- 
ny a  very  difHcuIt  task,  his  mode  of  elucidating  the  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  Christianity  may  be  said  to  have  been 
peculiarly  his  own.  So  completely  was  he  master  of  the 
whole  volume  of  revealed  truth,  and  that  not  only  thro' 
the  medium  of  the  English  Ver^ons,  but  in  die  original 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  that  he  no  sooner  fixed  on 
a  subject  of  discourse,  (which  rarely  happened  before  ten 
o'clock  on  Saturday  ni°blj  than  every  parallel  passage 
from  the  Genesis  of  Moses,  to  the  Revelation  of  St  John, 
was  in  view.  -These  passages  he  first  gave  to  his  audi- 
ence in  detail ;  and  should  there  have  occurred  someidiat 
beyond  the  necessary  harmony  of  doctrine  or  precept, 


*  The  folltm-ing  lin-lv  account  was  given  of  this  accident  by  a  very  near 
relation  of  Mr.  Skinner's,  who  look  it  down  from  hit  own  month.  "  After 
•'  tliedestnictionofhis  chapel,  (in  themanner already  inentiooed)  tbepeo- 
"  pie  assembled  for  worihip  in  his  dwelling-house,  where  nomore  than  four 
"  peisons,  bcsidci  the  family,  could  be  legally  pre«ent.  Hia  temporary 
*'  desk  being  placed  in  an  open  pa5sage,  and  imntediately  in  front  of  the 
<'  entry,  (that  more  might  hear  than  met  (be  preachet't  eye)  a  km  bad 
"  one  day  unfortunately  found  her  way  into  one  of  llic  ^Kirtments,  and 
"  cavkltd,  "  as  she  ucnl,  for  want  of  llvoughl,"  The  people  taking  mea- 
"  snres  to  rid  themselves  of  the  noisy  intiuder,  the  perseculed  fowl  took 
"  flight,  and  darling  through  the  passag",  just  as  the  parson  liad  given  out 
"  his  text,  dissipated  in  her  flight  the  unstttehed  pages,  on  which  were 
"  carefully  recorded — "  eacli  thought  tliat  bri'aihed,  and  nurd  that  burn- 
"  ed"  and  gave  them  to  the  merciless  wind."  At  once  "  high  poised  iu 
"  iiir,"  all  attempts  to  restore  to  the  bewildcctd  preacher  tjie  well  penned 
eiTusions  of  hia  llioological  skill  were  vain.  •'  Tlieir  place  could  no 
••  where  be  found  1"  Tis  nsli,  without  mature."!  thought  lo  vow,  and  yet 
the  vow,  which  in  a  luckless  honr,  a  calamity  so  d;re,  imprlled  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, rashly,  to  make,  lie,  to  his  dying  hour,  deferred  not  to  pay ;  by 
vh'icb  means,  to  the  unavailing  regret  of  all  his  fdends— •■' 
"  floctfscjne,  diesqiie  laborcs  hauserit  una  dies." 
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even  a  harmony  of  expression,  or,  as  often  was  the  caM, 
some  interesting  Greek  or  Hebrew  vocable,  which  per- 
vaded  the  whole, — that  vocable  he  jiever  felled  to  exhi- 
bit in  all  the  appropriate,  and  edifying  lights  which  scrip- 
tural  usage  warranted,  until  even  he.  Who  "  occupied 
*^  the  room  of  the  unlearned,''  became,  as  an  apostle 
says,  **  convinced  of  all."  His  Discourses  on  our  Savi- 
our's Parables,  and  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and 
some  of  the  proper  Lessons  appointed  by  the  church 
throughout  the  year,  which  were  his  favourite  themes, 
must  live  in  the  recollection  of  those,  to  whoni  they  were 
addressed,  until  they  themselves  shall  have  ceased  to  five. 
What  a  pity  it  is,  that  such  as  have  heard  of  them  only 
by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  must  be  told,  to  their  disap- 
pointment, that  to  every  puipose  of  genera!  edification, 
as  **  the  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew,"  even 
these  truly  instructive  Discourses  have  "  passed  away !" 

When  a  friend,  who  had  come  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  visit  him,  observed  to  Mr.  Skinner,  with  what  ease 
and  fluency  of  expression  he  preached  extempore ;  his 
reply  was  ready — "  Does  a  man  require  study  and  pre- 
paration to  talk  to  his  own  family  ?  Of  the  numerous 
congregation  which  you  saw  assembled  in  chapel  to- 
day, I  have  baptized  more  than  ilure-foiirths.  I 
"  therefore  consider  them  as  my  children ;  and  surely^he 
•*  feels  not  as  a  parent,  who  does  not  address  his  chiU 
**  dren  as  he  feels,  without  awe  or  restraint." — It  was 
therefore  the  constant  practice  of  this  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate guide  to  take  his  children  by  the  hand,  and  lead 
them  back  for  instruction  through  all  those  diversified 
scenes  of  divine  love  displayed  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  as 

the 
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the  only  means  of  making  men  wise  unto  salvation.  The 
attainment  of  this  heavenly  wisdom  was  the  great  point  to 
which  the  attention  of  Mr.  Skinner's  audience  was  comi- 
nually  directed,— ^nd  directed  by  that  tmerring  Light, 
which  shews  in  the  brightest  colours  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  man,  his  misery  and  his  happiness,  his  fall  and 
his  recovery,  or,  in  the  words  of  scripture,  after  what 
manner  he  "  died  in  Adam,"  and  how  "  in  Christ  he 
**  may  again  be  made  alive."  This  was  what  they  were 
ever  taught  to  behold  as  the  great  dedgn  of  all  divine  re- 
velation, and  taught  to  look  for  it  as  the  **  Treasure 
"  which  was  hid  in  the  field,"  both  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  with  this  view  that  they  were  so 
often  led  back  to  the  contemplation  of  what  was  eahibited 
by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  by  that  Law,  which  ser- 
ved as  a  '*  Schoolmaster  unto  Christ,"  by  teaching  the 
rudimentsof  his  gospel,  and  so'|ayingthe  foundation  of  a 
true  knowledge  of  him,  and  of  the  salvation  to  be  accom- 
plished by  him. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Linshart.  Pastor  was  zealously 
employed  in  trmning  up  the  disciples  of  Christ  entrusted 
to  his  care,  pointing  out  to  them,  as  his  beloved  fiock, 
those  pastures  of  life,  which  the  great  Shepherd  of  Israd 
has  provided  for  all  them  diat  are  duly  entered  into,  and 
carefully  abide  within,  his  happy  fold.  There  it  is,  that 
the  christian  institutions  serve  to  keep  them  under  the 
•'  continual  dew  of  his  blessing,"  dispensing  that  hea- 
venly nourishment  which  will  "  preserve  both  their  souls 
"  and  bodies  unto  everlasting  life.*'  Would  the  reader 
therefore  wish  to  see  that  reciprocally  genuine  attachment 
and  regard,  which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  christian 
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pastor,  and  lus  flock,  happily  exemplified^  he  must  be 
introduced  to  an  Easter-day  scene,  in  the  humble  Li&« 
shart  Parsonage.  Aware  of  the  length  of  the  sacred  ser- 
vice on  that  solemn  occasion,  and  many  of  them  residing 
at  such  a  distance,  as  to  prevent  them  getring  any  re- 
freshment atjhome,  the  good  people  of  the  congregation 
never  failed,  during  the  preceding  week,  to  pour  in  upon 
the  much-loved  Spouse  of  their  venerable  Pastor,  such  a 
quandtjr  of  provisions,  as  employed  the  house-maids  for 
several  days  in  preparing  for  the  expected  guests.  And 
no  sooner  was  the  Morning  Service  of  the  festal  day 
concluded,  than  every  room  in  the  house  was  filled  with 
people  from  the  chapel,  to  all  of  whom,  without  disdnc* 
tion,  the  utmost  attention  was  shewn,  and  plain,  substan- 
tial fare  of  every  kind  distributed  by  two  or  more  persons, 
in  each  apartment,  whose  office  it  was  to  see  that  every 
one  of  them  did  take  a  little.  At  this  sober  and  serious 
entertainment,  it  is  needless  to  say,  what  mutual  love  and 
harmony  prevailed ;  and  in  what  veneration  all  present 
seemed  to  hold  the  occasion  of  their  thus  assembling,  as 
well  as  the  worthy  pair,*  under  whose  roof  they  were  as* 
sembled !  The  countenance  of  the  entertainer,  when  with 
brimful  eyes  he  went  from  room  to  room,  welcoming  his 
people,  and  wishing  them  all  the  spiritual  comforts  of  the 
season,  bespoke  him  to  have  *^  put  on  bowels  of  mercies^ 
^*  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  and  that  charity,  which 
**  is  the  very  bond  of  perfectness."  The  countenances 
of  the  entertained  shewed,  that,  from  his  "  ruling  well, 
**  and  labouring  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  they  account^ 
"  ed  their  pastor  worthy  of  double  honour:*'  While  both, 
when  studied,  as  they  deserved,  would  have  served  to 
melt  the  stony  heart  of  unbelief,  and  to  convey  to  the 

hca- 
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heaventy<minde(i  christian  a  foretaste  of  that  harmony* 
benevolencF, '  piety,  gratitude,  and  mutual  bve  and  es- 
teem, which  shall  one  day  be  found  to  pervade  **  the 
**  general  assembly,  and  church  of  the  first-born." 


In  the  account  that  has  now  been  given  of  the  PersoD, 
whose  humble,  but  active  life,  forms  the  subject  of  the 
|»-esent  Memoir,  the  writer  of  it  may  truly  say,  with  the 
Biographer  of  Kshop  Ilorne,  *'  nothing  has  been  con- 
'*  cealed  out  of  fear,  nothing  added  out  of  malice."— 
The  story  of  Mr.  Skinner's  life  has  been  told,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  after  the  form,  and  manner,  in  which,  it  is 
presumed,  he  himself  would  have  wished  it  to  have  been 
told  }  if  indeed  it  could  be  said,  that  he  ever  had  a  wish 
to  be  thus  handed  down  to  posterity.  Those,  who  con- 
versed, or  corresponded  with  him,  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  will  recollect  how  little  he  then  thought  of  any 
worldly  fame,  when  compared  with  that  nobler  object, 
which  he  used  to  desciibe,  as  the  warmest  wish  of  his 
heart,  in  the  following  beautiful  couplet — 

"  Sat  calamo,  fainzqiie  datum, — tat  ad  utraque  ci  ji, 
"  SiL  inilii  nunc  sludiuin  disceie  vcllc  vioii." 

The  only  purpose,  therefore,  which  is  meant  to  be 
served  by  this  attempt  to  delineate  the  studies  and  labours 
of  his  life,  is  to  shew  what  may  be  done,  by  those  pos- 
sessed of  mental  powers  similar  to  what  he  enjoyed,  even 
under  all  the  hariitships  of  an  obscure  and  straitened  con- 
dition of  life,  the  effects  of  which  are  well  expressed  in 
these  words  of  the  poet — 

"  lluud  fjcUc  cincrgunt,  qnorum  virtutibus  obstat 
"  lies  aiigustB  donii." 

Strug* 
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StrdggBlig  tMdth  nil  these  difficulties^  this  diligent  ser« 
TStttt  df  Odd  has  protred,  bj  the  clearefst  of  all  atgumetits^ 
bf  a  sbittiilg  e^tslnipte,  that  talents,  such  as  he  was  en- 
ddWed  tHtb,  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  improved  and 
hid  out  for  the  benefit  bf  others,  even  under  every  dis- 
ddvatktage  irisirig  from  the  pressure  of  poverty,  or  any 
othei'  IftcOtfVenienc^  of  locd  rftuation.    But  as  it  was  long 
sfftce  6bs*tir*d,  that  '^  tht  eatthly  tabernade  weigheth 
••  doWb  fhtf  ririrtd,  thit  tttxiseth  tipou  mtoy  things,^'  so 
ih^y  It  iAM  b^  said,  that  the  mind  Which  museth  upon  ma- 
Ay  fMli^,  ahd  espedally  upon  los^s  and  disappdintments, 
h  eqttMy  apt  to  wfeigh  doWft  the  body,  and  wear  out  all 
ie*  fa^uMe*,  nothing  being  more  certain,  than  that  "  hea- 
^*  iHi&m  in  the  heart  cf  a  man  maketh  it  stoop,  and 
••  that^  by  rettsori  of  sorrow,  the  eye  also  is  dim.*'    In 
addkiM  t6  the  h^avy  loss  whicli  Mr.  Skinner  had  been 
htm^mi^  cftef  siftce  the  autunin  of  179&,  when  he  was 
deprfved  df  his  bdtfved  companion,  the  partner  of  all  his 
j(ff^  ttid  sorfoWs,  the  spring  of  1807  presented  to  his 
ttlHttd  another  deeply  afflrcfhig  event,  which  gave  a  fresh 
wound  to  his  still  bleeAng  and  broken  heart.    This  was 
the  nmch-lamented  death  of  his  amiable  daughter-in-law, 
Mtt.  Skinner,  at  Ab€?rdeen,  who  was  cut  off  in  a  very 
tiftej^pecred  mariner,  after  a  short,  but  most  severe  ill- 
ness.*    Viider  the  deepest  anxiety  to  hear  how  his  Son 
was  enabled  to  bear  this  severest  stroke,  which  the  hand 
§f  death  cduM  iftffict,  he  received  the  following  account 
Written  for  his  satisfaction,  by  the  sufferer  himself,  a  few 
W6efcs  after  his  beloved  wife  had  been  removed  from  him. 

^*  Great  is  the  loss  which  we  have  all  sustained  on  this 

2  E  ^^  most 

•  See  tbc  Lines  written  on  this  occasion,  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Volunae.  ^. 
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*'  most  melancholy  occasion.  But  her  own  family— 0  ! 
"  what  have  they  not  lost— one  of  the  most  tender  and 
*'  atfectionate  mothers,  so  anxious  for  their  wel^e,  so 
*'  kind  and  attentive  to  them  in  every  »tuation !  If  it  were 
"  not  that  I  have  already  been  obliged  to  write  so  much 
"  on  this  most  affecting  subject,  I  should  wonder  at  my 
''  being  still  able  to  dwell  upon  it,  and  give  vent  to  those 
**  feelings,  which  in  my  mind  are  inseparable  irom  it. 
"  There  U  a  luxury  in  indulging  this  kind  of  sober,  se- 
"  rious  grief,  while  it  tends  to  cherish  the  resignation  o£ 
**  the  heart,  and  keeps  at  a  distance  erery  refniung 
'*  thought.  May  no  such  thought  ever  lind  a  place  in 
'*  my  breast,  fortified,  as,  I  trust,  it  will  always  be,  by 
"  the  aid  of  an  Almighty  Comforter,  and  a  grateful 
"  sense  of  the  many  blessings  which  I  still  enjoy,— the 
*'  sympathy  of  numerous  friends,  and  the  affectionate  at- 
**  tention  of  those  of  my  own  family,  all  striving  to  do 
'*  what  they  can  for  my  comfort  and  support !  Who 
*'  could  have  the  heart  to  murmur  under  the  impressioa 
"  of  so  many  instances  of  divine  mercy  and  compasdon  ! 
«  Who  but  would  say  in  any  such  a  case,  as  what  I  have 
"  now  experienced,  severe  and  trying  as  it  is,  "  It  is  the 
"  Lord,  lei  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good."  To  him  it 
"  belongs  to  act  the  part  of  a  wise  and  tender  Father,  to 
•'  such  a  Father  we  have  only  to  say — **  thy  will  be  dooel" 

This  letter  had  the  desired  effect  on  the  old  man's 
feelings,  and  was  soon  after  followed  by  a  visit  from  his 
Son,  who,  anxious  to  pay  the  last  duties  to  his  aged  pa- 
rent, gave  him  at  parting  a  pressing  invitation  to  come 
to  Aberdeen,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  ia  a 
family,  where  every  atteaiion  would  be  shewn  to  his 

weakoessj 
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weakness,  and  his  wants.  Of  this  invitation  his  accep- 
tance was  intimated  in  the  few  following  lines,  written 
with  some  difficulty  b^  his  tottering  hand,  and  dated 
May  25,  1807. 

"  My  dear  Son, 

^^  If  any  thing  had  been  neces5:ary  to  increase  the  af» 
^^  fection,  which  I  have  always  had  for  you,  both  as  ^ 
Son  and  a  Bishop,  it  would  have  been  your  proposal  at 
parting,  and  your  pathetic  way  of  asking  from  me  a 
^^  favour,  which  the  doubts  and  fears  I  had  always  pre- 
*^  vented  my  asking  from  you.  But  as  you  have  remov- 
"  ed  all  these,  I  cordially  embrace  your  proposal,  and 
**  am  making  ready  to  be  with  you,  God  willing,  next 
week.  By  that  time  you  will  have  got  your  Forfar 
friends  about  you,  and  I  wish  much  to  share  in  that 
pleasure,  and  see  once  more  my  children's  grand- chil- 
dren, and  peace  upon  Israel.  So  God  grant  us  a  hap- 
py meeting  even  here,  and  at  last  a  still  more  happy 
meeting  in  Abraham's  bosom  hereafter.  This  is  the 
constant,  and  shall,  I  hope,  be  the  dying  wish  of  your 
truly  and  deservedly  affectionate  Father," 
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The  venerable  Father  came  to  Aberdeen  accordingly 
on  the  4th  of  June,  in  time,  he  said,  to  have  drunk  the 
King's  health,  had  he  been  able  to  go  to  the  Town-hall. — 
For  a  week  or  ten  days  after  his  arrival  at  his  bon's 
house,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  his  usual  heahh  and  spirits, 
receiving  with  pleasure  the  visits  oi  his  acquaintances,  and 
amusing  them  with  old  stories,  and  anecdotes  of  men  and 
things  almost  forgotten  in  the  present  generation.     At  last 

2  £  2  he 
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he  began,  not  to  complain,  for  ao  complaint  .W9fihe^tf> 
pass  bis  lips,  but  to  shew  symptoms  of  a  little  tpiuleqcy  to 
fever,  and  to  feel,  what  he  called,  a  paljutadpn  at  the 
heart,  and  a  more  than  usual  difficulty  in  breathin^,-*^ 
This  he  considered  as  a  gentle  warning  of  the' approach  of 
that  awful  messenger,  whose  business  it  would  soon  be  to 
summon  him  hence,  and  was  thankful,  he  said,  "  for  this 
**  previous  knock  at  the  door,  rather  than  that  the  har- 
"**  binger  of  death  should  abruptly  come  in,  and  tell  him 
*'  instantly  to  remove."  In  the  midst  of  these  friendly 
intimations,  that  the  concluding  scene  could  not  be  far 
distant,  yet  not  knowing  precisely  the  extent  of  that  dis* 
tance,  he  would  talk  now  and  then  with  his  Son,  when 
by  themselves,  of  this  and  the  other  literary  pyrsuit,  in 
which  they  would  employ  the  dreary  months  of  wmter, 
and  thus,  if  God  pleased, .  get  through  that  gloomy  sea- 
son, in  a  way  the  most  congenial  to  their  feelings,  aSbrd- 
ing  mutual  comfort  and  support  to  each  other.  But  the 
will  of  heaven,  always  wise  and  good,  had  ordered  other- 
wise, and  as  it  was  said  of  the  patriarch  Israel,  ao  was  it 
true  of  this  happy  partaker  in  the  failh  of  Israel,  *'  Ihe 
"  time  drew  }iigli,  I  hut  he  miis/  die."  On  the  i6th  of 
June,  he  had  passed  the  forenoon  in  reading  and  conver- 
sing as  usual,  and  being  told  after  dinner,  that  it  was  the 
birth-day  of  his  grand-daughter  from  Forfar,  who  with 
four  of  her  children  were  all  about  him,  he  took  a  glass 
of  wine  and  water,  and  grasping  her  hand,  with  all  the 
warmth  of  paternal  love,  wished  many  returns  of  the  day, 
and  all  happiness  to  her  and  hers.  After  reposing  a 
little  while,  he  felt  himself  somewhat  uneasy,  and  said, 
he  would  take  a  gasp  of  air  in  the  garden.  He  had  not 
been  there  many  minutes,  wh«u  his  strength  seemed  to  be 

com- 
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pletely  gone,  ^fx4  it  was  with  much  difficult^  he  was 
helped  into  the  house,  where  being  placed  in  a  chair,  and 
supported  by  his  Son,  and  others,  he  calmly  closed  his 
eyes,  and  without  the  least  appearance  of  struggle,  with- 
out even  a  sigh,  or  a  groan,  expired.  This  wa^,  so  lite- 
rally, falling  asleep,  or  had  so  much  the  resemblance  of 
a  faulting  fit,  th^  for  $ome  little  time,  the  nw^  restora- 
tives were  tri^,  but  all  in  vitii).     The  spirit  had  left  its 

mortal  tenement*  never  to  return  to  it  more»  till  that  great 

change  take  place^  when  *^  this  corruptible  shall  put  on 
^^  incorrupdon,  wd  tbi$  mortal  3hall  put  on  immorta- 
^^  lity ;"  and  then  tp  hm^  tnd  all  the  eaints  of  God,  shall 

death  be  for  ever  ^^  swallowed  up  in  victory/* 


Having  taken  his  Son's  promise^  that  his  remains 
should  be  deposited  in  the  same  grave  with  those  of  his 
departed  wife,  the  request  was  readily  complied  with, 
and  his  funeral  attended  by  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
sorrowing  friends,  to  the  Church-yard  of  Longside,  where 
two  of  his  Grandsons,  Presbyters,  joined  with  the  Bishop 
in  reading  the  Burial  Service,  with  the  most  impressive 
solemnity.  No  spoper  was  the  interment  overt  than  the 
principal  members  of  the  congregation  set  on  foot  a  sub- 

scription  for  erecting  a  Monument,  in  testimony  of  their 
sincere  regard  to  the  memory  of  their  much-beloved  and 
justly-respected  Pastor.  The  Monument  is  now  to  be 
seen  at  his  grave,  and  on  a  handsome  tablet  of  fine  statu- 
ary marble)  is  engraved  the  following  inscription — 
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GLORY  TO  GOD  ALONE  1 
SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY 

THE  REVEREND  JOHN  SKINNER, 

FOR  LXIV.  YEARS  AND  UPWARDS 
EPISCOPAL  CLERGYMAN  IN  THIS  PARISH; 

WHOSE  ATTAINMENTS  AS  A  SCHOLAR, 

AND   SCRIPTURAL  RESEARCH  AS  A  DIVINE, 

OF  WHICH  MANY  WRITTEN  DOCUMENTS  REMAIN, 

ACQUIRED  HIM  A  NAME, 

NEVER  TO  BE  FOROOTTEN  IN  THE  CHURCH, 

IN  WHICH   HE  EXERCISED  HIS  MINISTRY; 

WHILE  HIS  PA^ORAL  LABOURS  IN  THE  CHARGE  COMMITTED 

TO  HIM, 

ENDEARED  HIM,  ALMOST  BEYOND  EXAMPLE, 

TO  THE  SORROWING  FLOCK,  BY  WHOM, 

IN  TESTIMONY  OP  THEIR  HEART-FELT   REGARD, 

THIS  MOSUMENT 

ERECTED, 


ON  THE  XVI.  DAY  OP  JUNE,  1807,  AGED  86  YEARS, 

HE   SLEPT   THE   SLEEP   OF   DEATH,    IN  THE   ARMS   OF    * 

THE  RIGHT  REVd.  JOHN  SKINNER. 

BISHOP  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  ABERDEEN, 

HIS  ONLY  SURVIVING  SON, 

WHO,' 

WITH  HIS  FAMILY,  AND  OTHER  NUMEROUS  DESCENDANTS, 

SHALL  NEVER  CEASE  TO  FEEL  THE  MOST  I^VOUT 

AND  LIVELY  VENERATION  FOR  THE  TALENTS, 

THE   ACQUIREMENTS, 

AND  CHARACTER  OF  A  PROUENITOR, 

WHO  LIVED 

SO  JUSTLY  RESPECTED,' 

AND  DIED 

SO  SINCERELY  LAMENTED. 


PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


[IN  tlie  preceding  MEMOIR  of  the  Life,  Studies  and  Cha- 
ncterof  the  Author  of  the  following -Works,  particular  notice 
has  been  takenof  two  of  his  Manuscripts)  a  Dissertation  on  theTri- 
nity,  An&  2.  Declaraiiontf  Faith  1  and  cufficient  reasons  bare  been 
assigned  to  shew  the  propriety  of  extracting  the  substance  of 
both,  for  the  purpose  of  blending  and  incorporating  it  into  one 
Tract,  under  the  ("orm  of  *'  Letters  addressed  to  Candidates  for 
Holy  Orders  in  the  Epifcopal  Church  of  Scotland." 

In  these  Letters  now  offered  to  the  public,  as  a  part  of  (he 
Author's  posthumous  Works,  all  the  essential  Articles  of  the 
Christian  Faith  are  handled  in  a  manner,  which  can  hardljr  fail  to 
interest,  not  the  Student  of  Theology  only,  but  every  serious 
minded  Reader,  who  desires  fully  to  apprehend  the  thing}  which 
make  for  his  everlasting  peace,  and  to  be  "  taught  as  the  Truth 
•'  is  in  JESUS.  Such  of  the  Letters  as  treat  of  the  Deity  of  our 
ever-blcsscd  Redeemer,  and  the  commonly  received  doctiine  of 
his  "  Eternal  Generation,''  have  been  acknowledged,  by  very 
competent  judges,  to  contain  a  more  edifying  illustration  of  the 
"  great  mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  than 
has  been  yet  exhibited  in  any  modern  work  on  this  profouodlj 
deep,  and  therefore  but  ill  apprehended  subject.^ 


LETTERS 
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EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 


LETtER  I. 

1  H£  religion  of  Christians  is  founded  upon  the 
assured  belief  of  ONE,  SUPREME,  SELF-EX- 
ISTENT  ESSENCE,  the  first  cause,  and  sole 
creator  of  heaven,  and  of  earth,  and  of  all  things 
visible,  and  invisible. 

This  belief,  though  consonant  to  the  universal 
reason  of  mankind,  is  not  originally  deduciUe, 
from  that  reason,  or  from  what  is  commonly  term- 
ed Tht  Ught  qf  Nature.  It  was  early  taught  to 
man,  by  express  and  immediate  revelation  firom 
the  CREATOR  himself.  It  was  manifested  to  the 
first  ages  of  mankind  by  visible  and  emblematical 
representations.  It  was  renewed  ''  at  sundry  times 
**  and  in  divers  manners"  by  the  same  infallible 
Teacher,  as  his  infmite  wisdom  saw  to  be  most 
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conducive  to  man's  instruction  ;  and  it  was,  at  last* 
fully  and  finally  establislieil  by  a  continued  chain  of 
inspired  uriihigs,  irom  Moses,  down  to  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  These  writings,  to  distinguish  them 
from  all  others,  are  called  The  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments;  and  from  tliem  alone, 
carefully  preserved,  and  handed  down,  as  they 
have  been,  to  our  times,  do  we  derive  our  tiim 
belief  of  that  One  Supreme  selj'-existeiit  Essence*, 
"  by  whom  and  of  whom  are  all  things,"  and  that 
imperfect  knowledge,  wliich  our  limited  faculties 
can  have  of  him. 

But  from  the  general  tenour  of  these  scriptures, 
as  well  as  from  particular  and  apposite  declarations, 
we  are  taught  to  believe,  and  we  do  stedfastly,  I 
trust,  and  sincerely  believe,  that  in  this  One  Su- 
preme 

>  I  UM  the  tnms  Sufireme  Enmcet  latber  than  the  philoiophicsl 
thic,  Supreme  Being.  I  know,  that,  radicilly,  they  both  mean  the 
same  thing.  But  I  find  Dr.  Clarke  and  hii  metaphytical  fbllowcn, 
either  forming  to  thcmicl7M,  or  taking  hold  of,  an  ambiguity  ia  ihe 
tnm  "  BtingJ'  For  tbcj  cndearour  to  confound  Pernm  aad  Btuig 
together,  bj  telling  ui  that  Perum  meant  an  inlelligenl  heingt  &aaat< 
ter,  which  they  ay,  that  we  cannot,  and  the  bet  is,  that  we  do  not 
deny.  On  thit  tubtle  definition,  however,  they  byild  what  coutitotea 
their  *  Jugulum  Ciutte  ^  that,  according  to  nhat  ii  esteemed  oithodoc 
doctrine,  "  in  one  iMtiUigeiit  being  there  are  three  inteliigent  bringeC*  o^ 
**  that  three  inieHigint  btingt  are  one  inletligent  being ;"  whereat  the 
term  Ettenee,  being  more  descriptive  of  the  Hebrew  namei  Ju  and 
Jehqtah,  and  implying,  erea  in  humnn  conception,  tomewhat  mnrc 
ihan  the  rimple  idea  of  "  being'*  amooBti  to,  prevents  that  aophinn,  bjf 
fixbg,  at  once,  ■  proper  and  necessary  distinction  betweeo  Euema  imm, 
and  PeruM,  {nrtrmwH,  >  diitinction  ubich  wat  to  much  ablated  in  the 

•age  of  the  Arian  eootrom  ty,  ud  which  is  now  totaUy  orerlodwd  hf 

tic  Umtaiiao  oi" modern  dines.' 
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preme  and  self-existent  Essence,  to  whoin»  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  Testament,  is  given  the  incom-^ 
municable  name  JEHOVAH  ;  and  to  whom,  in 
our  language,  is  given  the  communicable  appel- 
lation God,  there  do»  from  all  eternity,  subsist 
THREE,  whom  we  call  Persons,  of  equal  Substance^ 
Power -and  Eternity;  and  to  whom  the  divine  cb« 
conomy,  as  revealed  to  us,  has  assigned  the  official 
titles  of  Fatlier,  Word  or  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit :  thus 
constituting  and  presenting  to  our  faith,  an  incom-- 
prehensible  Trinity  of  Persons,  without  any  inequa<> 
lity  or  inferiority  in  the  equally  incomprehensible 
Unity  of  Essence.  For,  admitting  that  the  being  of 
a  God  was  discoverable  by  human  reason,  it  is  un« 
questionably  above  the  capacity  of  human  reason 
to  fathom  the  whole  extent  of  such  being ;  and  it  is 
no  more  possible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  what 
the  philosopher  terms  an  absolute  Unity,  than  it  is 
possible  to  form  an  idea  of  what  the  christian  be- 
lieves, a  revealed  Trinity. 

How  absurd,  nay  how  fraudulent  is  it,  therefore, 
in  the  Unitarian  reasoner,  lo  be  still  requiring  of  the 
Trinitarian  believer,  what  he  himself  has  never  yet 
produced,  and  never  will  be  able  to  produce,  in 
corroboration  of  his  own  belief,  viz.  a  clear  and  sa^^ 
tisfactory  conception  of  the  existence  of  the  divine 
Essence,  in  any  form  or  mode  which  he  may  be 
pleased  to  fancy  !  While,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
humbly  thought,  that  there  do  exist  some  sensible 
representations,  which  may  enable  the  sound  and 

A  2  w\5cssA^^ 
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orthodox  christian  to  form  some  kind  of  concep- 
tion, although,  by  reason  of  his  own  natural  imper- 
fection, far  from  being  either  clear  or  adequate,  of 
this  fundamental  article  of  his  faith — a  Trinity  in 
Unity.  Thus,  in  the  structure  of  the  material 
heavens,  which  were  made,  in  order  to  "  declare 
"  the  glory  of  God'/*  philosophy  finds  a  threefold 
subsistence  and  distinction  of  fire,  light,  and  air, 
in  the  uniit/  of  one  created  substance.  And  even 
within  ourselves,  in  the  corporeal  part  of  our  com- 
pound firame,  we  perceive,  in  strict  analogy  with 
this  triune  subsistence  in  the  material  heavens,  a 
threefold  operation  and  distinction  of  senses,  in 
one  and  the  same  subject,  by  which  we  FEEL  the 
fire,  we  see  the  light,  and  we  hear  the  air  or  wind. 
Philosophy  also  discovers,  and  man's  own  expe- 
rience justifies  a  threefold  faculty  of  will,  memory, 
and  understanding,  in  the  one  substance  of  his  spi- 
ritual pait,  the  soul :  all  or  either  of  which  may  be 
considered  as  conveying  a  faint  representation, 
though  not  an  adequate  description  of  the  subsist- 
ence of  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Unity  of  the 
divine  Essence*.  For  it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  divine  mystery  is  no  less  inscrutable  to  the  mind 
of  man,  than  it  is  ineffable  to  his  language ;  inso- 
mtich  that  the  various  modes  of  explaining  it  have 
never  altogether  answered  the  end  in  view,  nor 

cleared 

'  Psalm  xix.  T. 

^  See  s  little  Tract/io  the  editor^s  opinion,  decisive  on  this  subject^ 
nrn'ttea  by  the  hte  Rev.  Win.  Jones  of  Nayland,  and  entitle^  *'  The 
'^  TrioitMriaa  Analogy.^^ 
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cleared  up  the  difficulties,  which  misapplied  ingenu- 
ity, and  wantonness  of  imagination,  are  ever  eager 
ti)  start  concerning  it. 

Full  of  some  expressions  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Post-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  christian  church,  a  ma^* 
jority  of  modern  writers  on  this  subject  have  held^ 
that  the^r^r  person  is  really  the  fountain  of  Deity  : 
(though,  be  it  observed,  the  common  language  of 
first,  second,  and  third  persons,  is  not  scripture  Ia7i'- 
guage)  and  upon  this  account  have  termed  him  the 
eternal  father:  that  the  second  person  is^  from  all 
eternity,  generated  or  begotten  by  the^rrf,  and  up- 
on that  account  is  the  eternal  son ;  and  that  the 
third,  eternally,  proceeds  from  the  first  alone,  as 
the  Greek  church  believes,  or  from  the^r^r  and  se^ 
c(^7u/,  ^according  to  the  Western  church,  and  is  the 
eternal  spirit.  Others  again,  convinced  that  such  a 
way  of  explaining  the  matter  is  insufficient  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  gainsayers,  seem  inclined,  (with  all 
due  deference  to  the  great  names  who  have  favour- 
ed it)  to  abandon  this  scheme  of  explication  ;  inas- 
much as  they  suspect,  that  it  implies  what  the 
adversaries  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  have  af» 
firmed  it  to  imply,  viz.  a  subordination,  or  infe- 
riority, contrary  to  the  revealed  accounts,  and 
contrary  to  the  received  notions  of  the  divine  per- 
fections. For  this  reason,  what  scripture  declara- 
tions appear  to  favour  this  scheme,  they  would 
and  do  attribute  not  to  the  divine  nature,  but  to  that 
(economy,  or  covenanted  plan  of  grace  and  mercy. 
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which  many  of  the  Fathers  take  notice  of,  and 
lay  great  stress  upon,  and  which  the  writers,  at  pre- 
sent alluded  to,  are  of  opinion  is  always  referred 
to  in  scripture,  as  contained  in  the  plural  appella- 
tion of  ALEIM  or  covenanters  (we  read  it  God)  by 
which  the  one  Jehovah '  is  described.  They  conse- 
quently hope,  that  their  explication,  as  it  maintains 
a  perfect  equality  in  the  personal  subsistence,  with- 
out ascertaining  the  mode  of  that  subsistence,  so  is 
it  free  fi^m  any  such  implications,  as  attach  to  the 
scheme  of  eternal  paternity,  eternal  generation^  and 
eternal  procession,  and  thus  rids  at  once  both  scrip- 
ture and  scripture  doctrine,  of  those  inconsistencies, 
with  which  ancient  and  modem  heretics  have  not 
failed  to  chaise  them. 

That  those  however,  for  whose  edification  the 
following  Series  of  Letters  is  intended,  may  be  ful- 
ly apprized  of  the  truth  of  these  introductory  re- 
marks, and  of  the  objections  which  assail,  from  va- 
rious quarters,  what  is  shortly  termed  "  t/te  doc- 
trine of  eternal  generation,"  I  shall  now  proceed, 
previous  to  developing  the  other  essential  branches 
of  theological  science,  to  discuss  at  some  length  the 
two  schemes  which  have  been  adopted  of  illustrat- 
ing a  Trinity  in  Unity,  that  great  and  funda- 
mental article  of  our  religion ;  without  an  implicit 
belief  in  which,  the  profession  of  Christianity  is  a 
mere  delusion. 

LET- 
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LETTER  II. 

THE  tide  "  Son  of  God*'  is  frequent  in 
Scripture.  But  we  have  the  highest  authority'  to 
apply  it  to  the  human  nature  of  our  blessed  Savi- 
our :  and  I  can  find  no  passage  in  Scripture  which 
decisively  restricts  the  title  "  Son  of  God  *'  to  Deity. 
To  me  tiierefore  it  appears  a  great  stretch  of  inter* 
pretation  (though  I  know  some  reputable  names^ 
who  have  gone  that  length)  to  draw  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  generation  out  of  Jehovah's  decree,  *  "  Thou 
art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  f  whi^ 
very  decree  I  find  a  divinely  inspired  commenta* 
tor  ^  referring  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
firom  the  dead.  We  read,  it  is  true,  of  that  '*  dekr 
Son,"  who  is  the  image  of  the  "  invisible  God,  ^  the 
^* first-born  of  every  creature*."  But,  to  say  the 
least,  this  text  is  dubious,  being  claimed  by  the 
Arians ;  and  it  is  strange  from  it  to  distinguish,  b» 
has  been  done,  between  priority  of  birth,  as  the 
principal  meaning  of  the  word  w^orowg,  and  pre-^ 
eminence,  when  it  is  known,  that  a  very  Httle  after-* 
the  apostle  uses  this  word  again,  and  draws  the  fol- 
lowing inference  from  it,  "  that  in  all  he  might  be 
^  Trptrrsvcuy,**  which  our  translators  render  "  have  the 

*'  pre- 

>  St.  Luke  !•  35*  >  Ps,  u.  7*  3  AcU  mu  $3. 

4  Col.  L  fj.  s  CoVu  A. 
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"  pre-eminence."  Besides  all  the  force  of  it,  when 
supposed  to  favour  the  generation  scheme^  is  set  aside 
by  giving  an  active  sense  to  the  verbal  post-fix 
'*  Twt®^"  a  sense  which  it  can  well  bear.  Thus 
fffwrorox^  will  be  found  equivalent  with  "  a^^  -na 
"  jo-flTsopf'  "  the  beginning  (principium,  principle^ 
not  cummencement)  of  the  creation."  Indeed  the  ac- 
tive sense,  when  given  to  such  terms  as  v^eroxi^, 
and  tt^Ti,  appears  equally  just  and  grammatical,  as 
when  applied  to  the  terms  *  ^soT^/of ' — *  jtafjrwpof^,* 
— '  'eowve^,  &c.  and  would  assign  a  peculiar  em- 
phasis of  expression  to  the  *  7^%^ '  of  St  John, 
corresponding  to  the  active  Hebrew  term  "0% 
Debar,  "  the  Speaker" — ^which  I  cannot  but  think 
much  eclipsed  under  the  neuter  and  passive  sija^nifi- 
cation,  implied  by  verbum,  or  the  word. 

St.  John  no  doubt  has  asserted,  that  **  the  Son 
abideth  far  ever,  * "  But  this,  from  the  coi^ext 
appears  to  be  spoken  of  the  humanity,  and  is  ex- 
plained by  St.  Paul  ^  'o  h  this  (man  being  put  in  1^ 
the  translators)  because  he  cantinueth  eum— «f  tw 
rnmnth  &c*  Even  that  text  of  St.  John  ^  on  which 
particular  stress  has  been  laid,  as  being  B/a  addnsas 
to  the  Fattier,  is  not  so  full  and  clear  in  their  &vour 
as  its  adducers  may  have  supposed,  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  an  address  in  tlic  same  terms,  but  tp 
another  purpose,  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew '. 
For  I  ask,  in  what  capacity  does  our  Saviour  here 

pray 

f  JUfd. iii.  14,  *Bt.]ohnvin.3S>  J Heb. vil;  94. 

4  8t  Johtmu.  5.  s  ^  MtU  nA.  %^-Au 
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pray  to  the  Father  ?  Certainly  not  in  his  divine  ca«^ 
padty.  Why  then  may  not  both  addresses  be  con- 
sidered, in  this  pespectt  on  the  same  footing  ?  Still 
however,  it  is  assumed,  that  there  is  no  other  name 
for  the ^rst  person  in  the  Trinity,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  the  name  of 
Father ;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  if  it  should  be  de^ 
laed,  that  the  Son  was  eternal,  as  S^n-^e  very 
name  of  Father  must  have  been  unknown,  until 
the  Word  was  incarnate. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that^z-rf,  second, 
and  third  person  is  not  scriptural  language,  and 
therefore,  although  sanctioned  by  long  use,  is  not 
language  fit  to  be  argued  from  in  a  scriptural  con- 
troversy. Such  titles  are  not  essential.  They  are 
merely  (economical  or  (j^cw/— peculiar  to  the  christi- 
an scheme,  and  explanatory  of  it.  The  title  of  ^  the 
Word,"*  and  that  of  the  *'  Holy  Spirit,'*  are  fi'equent- 
ly  to  be  met  with  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. But  it  is  with  me  a  matter  of  great  doubt, 
whether  the  term  ^*  Father*'  be  any  where,  in  those 
scriptures,  used  in  the  restricted  sense,  for  which 
some  writers  contend.  Ireoffius,  an  ancient  critic 
of  no  mean  repute,  applies  the  title  thgs— *•  Pata- 
''  autem  generis  humani  verbum  Dei  est,  quemad- 
"  modum  Moses  ostendit,  dicens" — "  nonne  hie  ipse 
"  pater  tuus  possedit  te,  et  refecit  te,  et  creavit  te  ?'' 
"  But  the  fether  of  the  human  race  is  the  Word  of 
**  God,  even  as  Moses  has  shewn,  saying.  Is  not  he 
"  thy  Father  that  hath  bought  thee^  hath  he  not 
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**  made  thee  and  established  thee'  ?"  Nay,  for  this 
application  of  the  title,  there  is  no  less  authority 
than  that  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  expressly  ap- 
plies to  the  promised  Messiah,  the  title  of  "  the  ever- 
**  lasting  Father  * ;"  and  who,  in  another  place, 
declares,  "  Thou,  O  lx>rd,  art  Oar  Father ;  our 
"  Redeemer  from  everlasting  is  thy  name '."  And 
where  at  any  time  the  title  is  used,  as  relative  to 
Son,  it  is  only  thus  used  in  a  future  acceptation,  as 
something  afterwards  to  be  realized.  "  I  will  be 
"  to  him  a  Father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son  ;*  " 
and  again,  "  He  shall  cry  unto  me.  Thou  art  my 
"  Father,"  &c.  also,  "  I  vnW  make  him  myjirst- 
"  born  * :"  promises  these,  m  hich  although  literally 
made,  the  one  to  Solomon,  the  other  to  David,  had 
yet  a  strong  typical  aspect  and  relation  to  One  of 
more  august  character  than  either  of  them,  who 
vouchsafed  to  become  their  descendant,  and  to 
whom  St  Paul  exclusively  appropriates  the  promise 
above  alluded  to ', 

The  passages  now  quoted  do,  I  think,  contain 
the  only  account  of  a  divine  paternity  snA  filiation  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  certfunly, 
on  such  passages,  it  wilt  be  no  easy  matter  to 
found  tlie  doctrine  now  under  discussion.     Nor  is  it 

necessary 

'  Oper.  Iren.  Lib.  IV'.  ch.  jr.     Deut.  xxxii.  6. 

'  Iniah  ».  6.  3  luiah  liiii.  id. 

4  3  Sam.  ru.  14.  repeated  I  ChroD.  xzil.  lo. 

5  Psalm  Itxxix.  US.  and  37. 

*  Htb.  i.  5.  compared  wdi  1  Saou  VvL  A~«i^. 
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necessary  to  strain  the  language  of  revelation  to 
support  any  such  doctrine ;  for,  should  we  deny 
that  the  Son  is  eternal  as  Son,'"  and  consequently 
that  the  Father  is  not  eternally  Father,''  there  is 
neither  heresy  nor  absurdity  in  the  denial,  nor  any 
thing  in  the  least  derogatory  from  the  real  inhe- 
rent dignity,  and  eternity  of  both ;  which,  for  my 
own  part,  I  stedfastly  believe,  and  can  defend  with- 
out such  extraneous  aid. 

There  is  another  title  equally  belonging  to  God, 
and  which,  in  every  ancient  creed,  whether  orthodox 
or  heretical,  I  find  annexed  to  the  title  of  Father^^ 
viz.  the  title  of  Creator  :  Will  it  be  said,  that  deny- 
ing the  eternity  of  the  creature  is  denying  the  eter- 
nity of  the  Creator?  Why  not  grant  the  same  la- 
titude in  the  case  of  Father  ?  We  scruple  not  to 
say  '*  eternal  Creator  "  in  himself,  not  as  Creator— 
and  we  scruple  not,  in  the  same  way,  to  say,  "  eter^ 
"  nal  Father.*'  But  as  no  christian  ever  uses  the 
term  "  eternal  creation,''  why  should  we  be  called 
upon  to  say  "  eternal  generation  ?"  This  is  not  a 
new  mode  of  reasoning ;  it  is  as  old  as  the  vene- 
rable Father  TertuUian,  who,  when  Hermogenes 
asserted  matter  to  be  coeval  and  coetcmal  with 
God,  thus  disputes  with  the  heretic-^'*  Quia  et  pa- 

*  ter  deus  est,  et  judex  deus  est,  non  tamen  ideo 

*  pater  et  judex  sempcr^^^mB,  deus  semper  :  nam  nee 

*  pater  potuit  esse  antefUium,  nee  judex  ante  delic^ 

*  tU7n  :  fuit  autem  tempus,  cum  et  delictum  etfilius 
'  non  fuit,  quod  judicem,  et  qui  patrem  dominum 

B  2  **  face- 
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*•  faceret'."  And  though  Dr  Bull,  in  his  Defensio, 
&c.  is  very  angry  with  Tertullian  for  this  "  men* 
strous  effatum/'  as  he  calls  it,  ''  that  tliere  was 
a  time,  when  the  Snn  was  not ;"  yet,  that  tlib 
primitive  writer  was,  on  the  whole,  staunchly  or- 
thodox in  this  fundamental  article,  may  be  proved 
from  the  whole  tenoiir  of  his  other  works,  as  well 
as  from  the  elaborate  work  just  quoted,  where,  in 
hi^  usual  energetic  manner,  he  thus  argues—'*  Ita 
"  et  hoc  nomine  materiam  Deo  praeponit  Hermo- 
*•  genes,  praeponendo  earn  filio  :  Filius  enim  scrmo, 
**  et  Deus  sermo,  et  ego  et  pater  unum  sumus  :  nisi 
••  quod  sustinebit  aequo  animo  filius  eam  praepont 
••  sibi,  quae  patri  adaequatur  '." 

There  are  however,  in  the  scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  two  epithets  ascribed  to  the  Son,  which 
fire  held-  to  affix  "  Deity  to  that  appellation.  The 
one  epithet  is  ••  '/5/(^,"  proprius--the  other  **  /aw 
••  y^mf**  unigenitus,  or  only  begotten.  *'  God,"  as 
St  Paul  affirms — *•  spared  not  Tou^ha  'vi^^proprio 

"  JUh 


I  *'  Although  God  be  a  father,  and  God  be  a  judge,  yet  ivas  h^not 
always  a  father  and  judge,  because  he  was  always  God ;  for  neither 
could  he  be  father,  before  there  was  son,  nor  judge  before  there  was 
crime  *,  but  a  time  there  was,  when  neither  son  nor  crime  existed,  that 
could  make  God  a  father  or  judge/'     Contra  Hermogen.  cap.  i. 

a'«  Thus  it  is,  that  Hermogenes  places  matter  before  God,  by  placing 

it  before  the  Son  ;  for  the  Son  is  the  Word,  and  the  Word  is  God,  and 

I  and  the  Father,  says  he,  are  one,  as  if  the  Son  will  be  well  pleased  to 

have  that  placed  before  himself  which  is  coeval  with  the  Father.^  CoA- 

trjf  Herwogen,  cap.  9. 
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*^  ^lio^  his  mm  Son  \"  &c.  from  which  it  is  deduced, 
that  he  is  Godp  because  he  is  God's  proper  Son,  of 
the  same  n^iture  with  him ;  makings  in  fact^  Christ's 
divine  nature  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  being 
\li^  w^  God's  proper  Son.  Let  the  same  explain 
nation  be  given  to  that  other  text  of  the  same  a* 
postle— ."  the  church  of  God,  .  w.hich  he  purchased 
— $ift  n  '^Siiii  ^miJLca&^-^per  proprium  sanguinenu  with 
his  own  blood,*'  aodi  I  think,  it  will  follow^  as  an 
incontrovertible  position,  that  God  may  have  a  S(m§ 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  may  have  blood  \  I 
need  not  waste  your  time  in  noticing  the  Arian  ca^- 
vils  against  the  genuineness  of  **  Q^^^"  instead  of 
•*  Kuf<^"  in  this  text  of  the  Acts,  the  present  read* 
ing  being  admitted  by  the  writers  whom  I  have 
in  my  eye. 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  other  epithet  pj^jriKf 
only  begotten,  as  it  is  sometimes  used  by  itself*,  at 
other  times  in  conjunction  with  'u/®^  son  \  In* 
deed  St  Paul  uses  it  in  a  case  perfectly  unrestricted, 
when  he  says — ^that  *•  Abraham  offered  up  tov  [jLovoysyvi 
"  the  only  begotten'* — assuredly  not  true,  in  a  literal 
sense,  of  the  offering  up  of  Isaac.  And  I  find  aDr 
Knight,  tliough  an  advocate  for  the  current  doctrine^ 
observing  in  his  Sermons  ^,  that  the  "  [lovoyevrig  ^v^^ 
of  St  John  may  signify  the  same  with  the  'vi^  aya^ 
rryiT^^  beloved  Son,  of  St  Matthew  *,  as  the  Hebrew 

word 

'  Rom.viii.  32.  >  Acts  xx.  28.  3  John  i.  14* 

4  St.  John  i.  i8.  iiL  16. 18.  5  p.  139. 

6  Mat.  iii.  17* 
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word  "^  Iliid,  is  by  the  Septuagint  rendered  b(rt;h 
*'  fjMvoyivns  only  begotten,"  and  otyannp^  beloved— 
*•  For  now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  Giod,  seeing 
**  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son.'P^fi'  Ihidka^^thine 
**  only  son,  T8  'ayoTDp-s  o-b,  from  me '."  And  again, 
••  They  shall  mourn  for  him  as  one  moumeth  for 
"  an  only  son — '^  V  ol  Ihid,  gtrt  tu  er/mnrreu  ';"  while 
,  ••  fMyeysyyis "  is  the  rendering  in  the  fbllomng  pas- 
sages— "  ddiver  my  darling  (margin  '*  only  one") 
'SfTTFt  Ihidki — Toc  fwmysvi} — (feminine)  from  the  pow- 
"er  of  the  dog'."  And  E^ain,  "Turn  linto  me, 
••  and  have  mercy  u[>6n  me,  for  I  am  desolate— fV* 
"  Ihid,  /towyoTK— and  afflicted  *  :"  and  that  this  is  ad- 
missible according  to  the  Greek  idiom  appears  from 
that  passage  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  where,  Astjra- 
nax  being  termed  '*  'Ex.T0fi3iiv  ceyimttroy, "  his  scholiast 
and  translators  render  these  epitliets — "  only  son  of 
"Hector."  If  therefore  there  be  such  a  sameness 
between  "  jMwytvTjs"  and  "  ayxTrijT^, "  no  good 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  appropriating  '*  fiaao- 
"  y^i"  to  our  Saviour's  divine  nature,  since  it 
can  be  proved  from  parallel  places  of  Scripture, 
that  "  Byiwnp-®-"  is  applied  to  his  humanity^  and 
particularly  belongs  to  it — "  Behold  my  servant," 
exclaims  Isaiah,  "  mjne  elect,  in  whom  my  soul 
"  deiighteth  * ;"  referring  to  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  which  passage,  St  Matthew  writes^  "  Be- 
"  hold  my  servant,  ('e  Tr«/f  fm — puer  meus)  my  be* 

"  loved 

'  Cn.  xxii.  12.  I  Zccli.  sii,  lo.  3  Pnln  xxU.  30. 

*  Psnlm  XXV.  ifi.  S  \«a;&i'^\v\.  \. 
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loved,  in  whom  my  soul  mSoxi^crcy  (as  in  the  b^ 
tismai  voice)  is  well  pleased'/'  The  ^0x9* 
r^  or  beloved,  Iq  the  second  clause,  is  certainly 
the  TTcctg  or  servant  in  the  first ;  and  servant  is  cer- 
tainly a  term  inapplicable  to  Deity— although  he^ 
who  was  God  by  nature,  did  become  a  servant  by 
choice,  that  he  might  be  **  obedient  unto  deaths  even 
the  death  of  the  cross  *."  :     i 


LETTER  III. 


HAVING  shewn,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  Eterr 
nal  Generation  be  supposed  to  originate  from  Scrip? 
ture,  it  is,  at  best,  but  the  semblance  of  such  an 
origin  which  can  be  adduced  for  it,  there  is,  in  my 
estimation,  an  unsurmountable  difficulty,  which  I 
could  wish  that  the  maintainers  of  the  doctrine 
would  solve  ;  as  hitherto  I  have  neither  seen  a  so- 
lution attempted,  nor  the  difficulty  itself  so  much 
as  noticed. — It  is  this :  "  Son  of  God  "  is  an  expres- 
sion frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Scripture.     But 

according 

'  St*  Matt.  xii.  i8. 
A  Sec  the  original  in  aU  its  stren^h^  Pbil.  u«  6. 1. 
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according  to  some^  the  true  meaning  of  the  ex* 
pression  is— that  "  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity 
being  eternally  begotten  by  the  first  person,  who,  on 
that  account,  is  called  Father,  is  thereby  liie  Son  of 
God,  and  God,  as  he  is  Son:'  If  so,  then  it  follows 
—that  "  the  j?r^  person,  thus  etamaiiy  begetting  the 
second,  who  by  virtue  of  that  genertuion  is  God^  VMtst^ 
by  parity  of  reason,  and  communication  of  nature, 

be  the  Father of  God  ! !      Now,  I  wish  to 

know  what  good  reason,  or  indeed  if  any  reason, 
can  be  given,  why  the  inspired  writers,  who  are  so 
often  mentioning  the  F4Uker  in  relation  to  the  Son, 
never,  in  terminis,  use  this  appellation,  but  always 
call  him  "  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,**  While 
at  the  same  time,  they  assert  Jesus  Christ  to  be  tru- 
ly and  really  God  ?  Being  of  the  negative  kind, 
which,  I  shall  be  told,  "  nihil  concludit,"  I  make 
no  argument  of  this.  But  there  is  something  aw- 
fully striking  in  it,  which,  to  say  the  least,  merits 
attention.  And  I  much  queiAion,  if  the  warmest 
abettors  of  eternal  generation  would  venture  to  use 
the  expression ;  although  by  all  the  rules  of  lo^ic, 
it  flows  from  their  doctrine.  The  mind  may  oon<* 
ceive  it  possible,  that  God  may  have  a  Son,  in  some 
sense  or  other,  real  or  metaphorical :  but,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  from  what  passes  in  my  own  mmd,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me,  that  any  figure  can  give, 
or  that  any  &ncy  can  form,  the  least  idea  haw  i3od 
can  have  a  father. 

It  is  moreover  observable,  diat  St  Johi]^  who  uses 

the 
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the  title  *^  San  of  Cod"  more^irequentiy  than  all  his 
brother  evangelists,  yet  in  the  admirable  introduc- 
tion to  his  Gospel,  when  he  dehcnbes  this  great'  one# 
as  God,  under  the  characters  of  **  Logos,"  Life 
**  and  Light  of  men/'  "  the  Maker,''  and  ••  Proprie* 
^*  tor 4sf  aU  things''  does  not  speak  of  him  as  Son, 
till  he  had  inlbrmed  us  that  the  '^  Logos  was 
^*  made  flesh ;''  wiien  he  immediately  brings  in 
^*  the  only  begotten  of  his  Fataer  \"  as  if  that  de* 
signation  had  not  belonged  to  him*  till  the  grand 
event  of  his  incarnation  was  accomplished '. 

c  There 


<  St  John  i,  i^ The  sentimentfi  ceotaincd  io  the  foregoing  pas* 

sages  were  beautifully  expressed  in  the  followiog  liaes,  composed  by 
Mi^KiNNBR,  on  this  much  agitated  subject : . 

SOLUTIO  THEOLOGICA  DE  FTLIO  DEI. 

'*  Filius  ille  Dei  Deus  est  quk  FUius,"  inquis, 

'£l*go  Dei  Dens  est  hacratione  Pater. 
Sjipe  Deum  patrem  sacra  pagina  nunciat ;  alqui 

Nulla  Patrem  dicit  pagina  sacra  Dei. 
Si  Deus  est  Pater,  ut  divina  oracula  dictant, 

Quaerendum  cujussit  Pater  ille,  Deus. 
Quern  virgo  peperit  Deus  est,  non  quatenus  ilium 

Virgo  parit,  sed  quk  substitit  ipse  Deus. 
Ille  Dei  verbom,  per  quern  sunt  omnia  facta, 

£t  per  quern  nova  sunt  omnia  focta,  Deus 
ft'it  Deus  assumens  bomincm,  et  de  virgine  natus, 

Filius  est  idem  virginis  atque  Dei : 
Sic  Deus  ingenitus,  divino  ex  foedere  factus, 

Filius  indc  Dei,  qui  fuit  aute  Deus. 
Ilium  naturae  duplicis  person^  in  e4dem 

Ignorant  Clarki,  Wbistoniique  Deum. 
Tu  Deus,  banc  nobis,  sine  qud  spes  nulla  salutis/ 

.  Incipe,  confirma,  perfice,  Cbriste,  fideoK 
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There  is  however  an  addition '  to  tills  designa- 
tion, which,  on  the  assum|)tiou  of  its  being  part  of 
the  Baptist's  testimony,  is  laid  hold  of  to  counte- 
nance, if  not  to  prove,  eternal  generation— viz.  "  the 
**  only  begotten  Son,  who  is — 'o  aa — in  the  bosom 
**  of  the  Father,"  &c.  This  attestation  created  dis- 
pute even  in  the  days  of  Origen,  who,  as  quoted 
by  Dr  Grabe  *,  attributed  it  to  the  Baptist ;  while 
Grabe  tells  us,  that  Chrysostom  gave  the  attesta- 
tion  to  the  Evangelist.  And,  regarding  this  point, 
there  still  exists  a  difference  of  opinifxi.  Dr  Felton, 
one  of  the  preachers  at  Lady  Meyer's  Lecture, 
sides  with  Origen  *.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr 
Gnibe  is  of  St  Chrysostoin's  mind,  as  more  agree- 
able to  tlie  context ;  while  Dr  Bennet  of  Col- 
chester, in  his  Re])ly  to  Dr  Clarke's  fifty-five  Vta- 
j)ositions,  thinks,  that  these  words  being  sjmken  by 
the  Evangelist,  after  our  Saviour^s  ascension,  are 
therefore  applicable  to  the  hwnaniti/.  From  all  which 
it  appears,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  attestation, 
which  ought  to  militate  against  the  observation 
already  made— tliat  St.  John's  failing  to  introduce 
the  title  "  only  begaflen  of  the  Father**-  until  after 
he  had  informed  us,  •'  that  the  Word  was  made 
"  flesh,"  seems  to  indicate  that  no  such  designation 
belonged  to  him,  till  the  grand  event  of  his  incar- 
nation was  accomplished. 

But  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  of  the  christian 

church 

'  St  JuUii  i.  i8. 
'  Sp'wil.  ton.  II.  p.  83.  l  Wto«lNW 
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church  is  that,  by  which  the  doctrine  now  under 
discussion  is  for  the  most  part  thought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently supported — an  authority  highly  respectable 
indeed,  yet  not  to  be  compared  with  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  Of  the  latter,  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  obtain 
all  the  knowledge  in  my  power;  and  that,  not 
through  the  medium  of  translation  only,  but  in  the 
languages  of  antiquity — the  original  Greek  and  He^ 
brexv.  With  the  former,  I  cannot,  in  truth,  boast 
such  an  intimate  acquaintance.  Yet,  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  (and  to 
those,  which  are  most  esteemed,  access,  I  bless 
God,  has  been  open  to  me),  I  have  been  enabled 
to  form  some  judgment  of  what  they  contain  upon 
the  subject,  and  to  satisfy  myself,  at  least,  that  the 

authority  for  the  doctrine  of  *'  eternal  generation,** 
which  thev  are  held  to  afford,  deserves  not  the  re- 

sj)ect  which  has  been  credulously  allowed  to  it. 

The  first  of  the  christian  Fathers,  whose  >mtings 
have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  "  authority/' 
is  the  well-known  and  justly  esteemed  Ignajius 
of  Antioch ;  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  immediate  disciple  of  St.  John.  In  the  valu- 
able collection  of  this  holy  martyr's  epistles,  with 
which  the  christian  church  is  now  blessed,  we  read 

as  follows—"  'E/^  'loTfo^  '-"5"/y,  (Toc^KiK^  Tc  y^i  TrvSVflOCTnOl^p 
ysvniTi^  ycoti  aysvvyfc^,  sy  <rcc^X4  ytvofjLsy^  0c^  xa/  sx,  Ma- 

f/a^,  Tcoci  SKO3H*  " — "  there  is  one  physician,  fleshly 

c2  and 

»  Epie,  to  t\ic  ¥.^\vw. 
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•*  and  spirittial,  BEGOTTEN  and  not  BEGOTTEN  #—G(id 
*•  in  fiesli^^both  oj  Mary  and  of  God^  From  its 
proximity  to  the  Scripture  sera,  this  is  certainly,  on 
the  subject  before  us,  a  very  striking  and  impor- 
tant passage.  Tlie  words  wliich  deservedly  excite 
notice  are  *•  ysmrrogp'^  and  "  uytjvwrog ;"  by  Drs  Wake 
and  Waterland  translated  "  made  and  not  made  ;*' 
by  Dt  Bull,  in  his  **  Defensio/*  &c.  factus  et 
non  1  actus  ;  and  by  tlie  French  Abbe  Fleuri,  in 
his  Eccie  lastical  llistorv,  "  engendre'  et  eter- 
•*nel:"  Wliiie  the  celebrated  Whiston,  alarmed 
at  the  word  •*  uy^,nY{ttqr  as  destructive  ol  the  Arian 
tenets,  and  prejudiced,  in  common  with  the  writers 
above  named,  in  lavour  of  the  groundless  maxim, 
"  that  it  is  tlie  knoivn  juyidamaitai  doctrine  ojchristi^ 
a?iitj/f  that  the  Father  alone  is  ocysvvviTOf — unbegot^ 
tai^'  boldly,  but  honestly,  rejects  the  passage 
altogether,  nay  the  whole  epistle  as  spurious  !  What 
is  to  be  made  ot  all  this  ?  It  is  certainly  speaking 
without  proof,  when  these  writers  tell  us,  that "  ay^y- 
**  vjjri^"  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Father ;  and  that 
this  is  a  knoicn  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity ; 
w  hen  they  could  not  but  know,  what  every  biblical 
linguist  knows,  that  the  word  "  uyv/jviTog^'  is  not  a 
scripture  term  ;  but  that  it  was  first  introduced  in- 
to christian  language  by  a  worthy  bishop  and  mar- 
tyr, who  was  neither  philosopher  nor  metaphysi- 
cian, but  who  could  and  did  apply  the  term  in  a 
way  diametrically  opposite  to  the  exclusive  applica- 
tion,  for  which  they  contend. 

One 
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One  would  think,  that  the  words  of  St  Ignatius 
ought  to  be  treated  with  a  respect  becoming  the  sub- 
ject, and  due  to  their  justly  valued  author ;  and  that 
they  ought  to  have  led  posterior  writers  to  loc& 
well  to  their  theological  systems,  lest  they  should 
be  found  deviating  from  the  language,  tlie  unsophU* 
ticated  language,  of  this  truly  great  man ;  who, 
we  may  fairly  presume,  would  be  guarded  in  his 
language,  and  not  use  a  word,  but  what  was  strict- 
ly  congenial  with  the  stile  and  doctrine  of  Scripture^ 
so  very  recently  promulgated. 

The  Greek  language  has,  in  strictness  of  speech, 
no  other  appropriate  term  for  "  generating''  or 
*'  begetting''  but  the  verb  "  yswuca"  and  its  deriva- 
tives. Thus,  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is,  that  the 
participles  ^'ysmrrog"'  and  "  ysyvYidn^"  are  always  used 
in  the  genuine  radical  sense  ot  begetting  or  bearing  ; 
and,  even  in  our  translation,  are  never  rendered 
otherwise,  but  in  one  pa^sage  ;  where  the*  words  of 
St  Paul,  •*  fd^Tox^g  ysvYn^srrag  "  are  translated  "  made 
partakers, ' "  but  where  the  radical  sense  would 
have  been  fully  as  proper — "  who  have  become 
**  Jby  regeneration  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  •/' 
&c. 

Yet  Doctors  Bull  and  Waterland  have  roundly 
asserted,  that  anciently  the  words  **  ysmrrocr  from 
yfwaw,  and  " y£)nrrog^  from  yivoiJLoci,  were  promiscuous- 

»  Heb,  vi.  4. ' 

2  See  in  tbe  original^  St  Jdmuu  S.'^fit^ii  %\  vW^  ^icivft^t^« 
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!y  used.  In  proof  of  wliich,  the  latter,  in  one  of 
his  Sermons,  and  in  another  work ',  quotes  the 
above  passage  of  Ignatius,  "  ysvi^os  xai  ayevTires ;"  al- 
though neither  Bishop  Bull  nor  he  has  attempted 
to  inform  us  when  this  promiscuous  use  hegan. 
The  assertion  therefore,  being  unsupported,  may 
be  pronounced  to  be  unfounded. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  language  of  Ig- 
natius would  have  a  strict  affinity  to  tlie  language 
of  the  apostle  St  John.  But  the  apostle  distin- 
guishes between  the  two  verbs,  inasmuch  as  he 
uses  "  ysnaui"  in  a  sense  to  which  "  yiyoj^at"  will  not 
apply  :  Tras  'o  ysyannii^Ks  eK  th  ©is*,  &c.  And  again^ 
'ert  -TTuv  TO  Y:-y;wr,fi.mv ',  &C;  are  passages,  which  no 
one  will  ever  think  of  translating  "  whosoever,  or 
*'  xchatsocver  is  MADE  of  Cod,"  &c.  In  after  times, 
there  are  instances  of  tlie  distinction,  contended  for, 
being  strictly  preserved.  Thus,  in  his  Apol<^, 
Athenagoras  calls  the  Son  of  God  "  v^aavy  ymiif^t 
Tof  TTi^fiy  tex,  wf  ysvofi'Mt ;"  which  Dr  Bull  translates 
"  primogeniatn  patris  progniiem,  non  quasi  factum,*' 
"  the  first  offspring  of  the  Father,  not  as  being 
"  madef  and  he  argues  from  that  distinction,  which 
the  apologifet  makes.  Again,  we  read  in  the  *  Apo- 
stolical Constitutions,'  "  ymyfimx  a  Kn<r9:-vTcc,  begotten 
not  /nade  *.  And  even  as  far  down  as  the  Council 
of  Nice,  we  find  tlie  distinction  clear,  "  ysyni^syrec  s 

iroiti^afTtc 

'  ImpoiUrtce,  &c-  •  i  St  Jolm  iii.  9.  3  i  St  Joha  t.  4. 

4Lib.Vll.c.v 
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TTOitiQsyroh-^egotten  not  made,''  being  one  of  the  dis- 
putable clauses  of  the  Nicene  creed.  Hence  it  is 
plain^  that  although  three  words  were  used  to  sig- 
nify *  making!  *  ym^Mch  *  «r/^,  *  Tronbo,'  yet  no  other 
word  was,  in  these  days,  known  to  signify  *  gene-- 
rating'  or  begetting ,'  but  the  solitary  verb  **  ycmoi/* 

This  being  the  case,  it  appears  to  me  not  only 
dissonant  from  the  usual  idiom  of  a  language,  but  a 
doing  violence  to  any  language,  to  force  a  word, 
which  conveys  one  particular  meaning  only,  to  bear  a 
different  meianing;  especially,  when  it  is  visible, 
that  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  distinct  vocables, 
by  which  this  different  meaning  is  already  express- 
ed. Such  however  is  the  violence  done  to  the 
Greek  verb  *  ynww  by  Dr  Bull.  Nay,  so  strong- 
ly is  he  attached  to  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  par- 
ticiples, ^*  y^mrro^"  and  **  y^mogf^  or  rather,  so 
anxious  is  he  to  support  his  favourite  hypothesis, 
that  he  will  have  the  corresponding  words  in  the 
Latin  language,  *  natus  *  and  *  /actus,'  to  be  equal- 
ly synonymous  !  Thus,  in  that  passage  of  Tertul- 
lian,  (so  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  passage  of 
St  Ignatius,  now  under  discussion) — "  ita  utriusque 
"  substantive  census  hominem  ct  deum  exhibait : 
hinc  natum,  inde  7ion  natum  :  hinc  carneum,  inde 
spiritualem\^^  &c, — **  So  the  account  of  the  two 
"  substances  exhibited  the  man  and  the  God^  on 
*•  the  one  side  born,  on  the  other  side  not  bom,^^ 

&c. 
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Sec.  Treating  of  which  in  his  '  Defenwo,'  &c.  the 
learned  Bishop  peremptjorily  says  that  TerluUian 
behoved  to  mean  "/actus  et  non  foetus — made  and 
"  n9t  made  /"  Yet,  |>acc  tanti  viri,  it  is  my  opinion, 
that  Dr  Bull  could  not  have  pitched  upon  any  of 
the  Latin  writers  lera  favourable  to  suoh  a  mean* 
ing. 

The  design  of  TertuUiati's  exquisite  litde  treatise, 

*  De  came  Clu-isti/  is  tocombat  tlie  creed  of  the  ftlar- 
cionites,  and  other  early  heretics,  who  maintained, 
that  the  flesh  of  Chri^  was  not  born  of  a  woman, 
like  our  flesh,  but  was  either  brou^iL  down  from  hea- 
ven, or  was  made  out  of  the  stars  by  the  way.  With 
his  wonted  spirit,  Tertullian  ai'gues  against  them,  aad 
proves,  among  a  vast  variety  of  topics,  the  certainty 
and  necessity  of  a  proper,  real  laiman  nativity^  firom 
Psahn  xxii.  9,  10.  which  he  calls  the  words  of"  tlie 
"  Lord  speaking  to  God  the  Father .  "*  But  all  the 
spirited  reasoning  of  this  learned  and  impreasive 
writer  would  be  wor-e  than  of  no  use — it  would  be 
in  itself  absurd,  if  **  natiis,"  when  used  by  him, 
simply  signified  "  J  actus."  For  Bisho|>  Bull  ought 
to  have  been  aware,  tliat.  in  all  his  writing  Tcr- 
tuiliau  pur^Kuely,  as  it  were,  distinguishes  between 

*  natiu*  aud  *Jtictiis'  Thus,  in  his  bo(^  against 
Marcion,  he  describes  Cod  to  be  "  summum  mo^ 
"  num  in  eternitate  constitutum,  innauim,  inftctimi 
" — not /lOMj,  not  made.'"    Again,  he  says  of  the 

substance 

'  Dc  cane  Cbtinl,  cap.  14.         ^  Covin  'NUti^n&.VAaA. «»).  v 
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siibBtance  of  God,  *\  hanc  inveaies  solam,  innatam^ 
**  iiif€€(am$jalam  i^/erittfm '-^-^^alone,  unlitom,  unmade^ 
'Vandaloae  eteraal;"  separating^  I  thihk,  by  tbia 
pal[>ablQ  distiactioQp  birth  or  generation^  as  well  as. 
creation^  JtOm  eterni/p.  Nay,  for  this  distinction 
lie  is  found  still  mpre  pointedly  to  argue  in  his  book 
'  De  Anima  f ;'  for,  disputing  against  the  Platodio 
theory  of  the  soul,  he  writes,.  *'  i^t  not  am  autcma 
"  dooeiutis^.  et  factam,  ex  initii  coniEititutioile:  ned 
''l^statim  ieirmyioius,  utrumque  dicentes,  qUia  sci}ic0t 
**  aliud^klfi^i^mi  aliud>ac/l/m.  It  is  noti  however^ 
th^  doctrine  of  this  passage,  but  the  language  in 
which  it ii)  conceived^  which  merits  notice;  ibr  it 
has  only  to  fo^  quoted,  to  do  away  the  conceit,  that 
the  words  '  natus'^  and  *factus^  are,  by/TertuIliaii^ 
used  promiscuoudy. 

•  t 

On  comparing  therefore  Ignatius  wih  TertuU 
lian,  I  think  myself  warranted,  and  hope  there  is 
neither //tfrw  nor  heterodoxt/,  in  explaining  the /or- 
mer  by  the  latter  ;  and  to  the  '  yiwrpi^  Jtoa  ay^yw^r®-' 
of  the  one,  assigning  the  same  radical  meaning, 
the  same  doctrinal  sense,  as  I  am  taught,  by  him- 
self, to  assign  to  the  '  iiatus  ct  7ion  natus*  of  the 
other.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  (what  I  have 
no  scruple  to  call)  this  text  of  Ignatius,  which  be- 
ing sO  conformable  to  Scripture  language,  and  so  * 
near  to  the  Scripture  a^ra.  affords  a  sufficient  foun- 
dation for  the  doctrine  which  I  wish  to  raise  from  it 

D  I 

'  Contra  Marcion.  lib.  L  cap.  5.  >  De  A.u\m%.^^%^.i» 
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I  have  all  along  argued  from  the  Medicean  edi- 
tion of  St  Ignatius's  Epistles,  tirst  given  to  the 
world  by  the  learned  Isaac  Vossius,  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  judicious  Ush£S,  nobly  vindicated 
by  the  accurate  Pearson,  and  universally  received, 
as  the  only  genuine  editior^  by  all  the  le»ned  men 
whose  opimoos  I  have  been  now  discussing.  For, 
upon  tlie  footing  of  the  Vossian,  (as  they  all  admit), 
being  the  true  edition,  I  feel  no  hesitatkm  in  sajring, 
thtO,  as  the  language  of  '  eternal  generation '  was 
TUit  the  language  of  St  Ignatius,  so  the  doctrine  <^ 
'  eternal  generation '  could  not  be  the  doctrine  of  that 
distinguished  primitive  writer.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  upon  Mr  Whiston's  supposition,  that  the  old 
and  lai^r  edition  is  the  true  one,  and  that  this  great 
man's  epistles  were,  by  the  Athanasians,  both 
abridged  and  altered,  to  prove  the  deity  of  Christ, 
I  am,  with  equal  confidence,  ready  to  assert,  that; 
without  having  recourse'  to  the  doctrine  of  *  eter- 
'  nai  generation '  at  all,  this  fundamental  article  of 
our  &ith — '  God  manifest  in  the  flesh'— can  be  bpth 
proved,  and  defended. 


LET- 
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'  NEXT  to  the  epistles  of  St  Ignatius,  the 
•*  Apostolical  Constitutions/*  as  they  have  been  un- 
duly termed,  are  regarded  by  the  advocates  of 
'  eternal  generation/  as  countenancing  that  doc- 
trine. In  this  huge  bundle  of  '  utilia  et  inepta,' 
which  seems  to  be  a  compilation  by  different  hands, 
and  at  different  periods,  within  the  first  three  or 
four  centuries,  I  do  not  deny,  that  frequent  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  sort  of  *  eternal  generation/  .and 
that  no  small  stress  is  laid  on  it  But  the  doctrine^ 
as  espoused  by  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,  is 
found  to  be  clogged  with  such  additions  and  re- 
strictions, as  have  caused  its  modem  abettors  to 
«tuinble  not  a  little.  For  instance,  in  tlie  article  of 
the  Creed,  which  treats  of  our  Saviotjr,  the  author 
of  the  '  Constitutions  *  savs— "  I  believe,  and  am 
^  baptized  into  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  the  first-born  of  the  whole  creation 

begottai  i^tbre  the  ages  by  the  good  pleasure  of 
"  the  P'ather— /lo/  made'*  This  last  expression  Mr 
Whiston  and  the  Arian  party  reject,  as  an  interpo* 
lation.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Bull  produces  the 
words  H  xTio-Ssyrcc,  not  made^  when  arguing  against 

D  2  Sandius, 
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Sandiiis,  the  Arian  ;  and  says,  that  they  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  his  tenets,  bv  any  argument  which 
does  not  deserve  to  be  laughed  at*.  Yet  Dr  Bull 
omits  '  ysvyyiOsvToc  ^vIotuoc  th  ttoct^'^' — **  Begotten  by  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Father ;"  '  probably  for  the  rea- 
son, which  the  French  Huguenot  Daille  has  assign- 
ed, when  he  calls  this  clause  "  durissima  ct  ah 
•'  apostolicae  doctrinae  charactere  aliena — most  harsh 
'*  and  contrary  to  the  character  of  apostolic  doc- 
**  trine  * :  "  a  description  just  enough,  if'  divine  ge- 
neration "  be  apostolic  doctrine,  and  if  it  also  be,  as 
its  maintain ers  say  it  is,  not  volant ary^  but  natural 
and  necessary. 

Again,  in  the  draught  of  a  liturg}%  contained 
in  the  **  Apostolical  Constitutions, "  we  meet  with 

the  following  language—**  avrov  &  ^f^  Trancuv  aiMKMW  ynh 
*'  urjtrotg  (ZHXvia-H  jcat  ^vvujmh  Koci  ayoi9oTfjTh*   &€•—*'*  Thou 

'*  didst  beget  him  by  thy  icill  and  powr^  and  good" 
*^  7iess,  betbre  all  ages,"  Here  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessary  generation,  of  which  I  see  not  how,  in  any 
case,  the  mind  can  ibrm  an  idea,  is  still  more  ef- 
fectually combated.  Accordingly  we  find  the  ve- 
nerable Bishop  l^ttray  omitting  the  words  just  quot- 
ed, in  his  valuable  collection  of  ancient  liturgies, 
for  the  ibilowing  reason — '*  because  the  conil>iler  of 
*'  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  seems  to  me  to  have 
^*  so  tampered  with  the  long  thanksgiving,  that  it  is 

not 

1  Or  Bull,  Defensio,  &c.  Sect.  II.  c.  3.  i  6. 
*  Dc  Pscudep.  A^05t.  Lib.  I. 
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**  not^a^y  to  distinguish  his  additions  and  alterations 
*'  from  what  has  been  originally  in  it ' ;''  asserting 
in  another  place,  '*  that  these  alterations  appear  to 
^'  have  been  made  to  serve  an  hypothesis,  and  to 
*'  make  the  liturgy  more  consistent  with  the  Arian 
"  scheme  •/' 

I  contend,  however,  that,  if  the  'Apostolical 
'  Constitutions*  be  thought  worthy  of  being  cited 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  '  eternal  generation/ 
they  ought  to  be  taken  as  they  stand,  without  thoto 
purgations  and  restrictions  to  which  they  have  been 
so  liberally  subjected.  For  it  appears  to  me,  upon 
my  hypothesis,  completely  practicable,  to  adjust 
every  "  harsh  *'  expression,  which  has  offended  the 
modem  enemies  of  Arianism,  and  shew  the  lan- 
guagje  of  the  Constitutions  to  be  both  opposite  to, 
and  destructive  ot,  the  Arian  scheme.  Dr  Bull  and 
his  friends  acknowledge  that  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers 
believed  a  *^  erf ocXcwr/^^— going  forth  "  of  the  Logos 
"  ^fo  TMv  aiMvuv — before  the  ages/'  This  they  called 
a  '•  y^wYia-i^ — generation,''  and  took  it,  among  other 
acceptaticMis,  to  be  a  prelude  of  the  promised  incar- 
nation. May  not  this  '  yswrjo-ig — 'Reiteration,'  there- 
fore, be  very  properly  ascribed  to  the  "  ^uWaV*- 
Tp?^— the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father  ?"  ^*  gvh'o  \^ 

fji-^  'o  ayocTryjT^,  sv  coi  \\jh7C/i(roc  * — "  Thou  art  my  bc* 

loved  Son,  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased,"  being  the 

very 

'  Sec  the  Ancient  Lit.  &c.  p.  i  x.        «  Preface  to  Ditto,  Note  p.  & 

3  St.  Luke  iii,  22. 
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very  language  of  heaven,  out  of  which»  as  the 
espousers  of  the  doctrines  of  Arius  cannot  draw 
any  inference,  which  can  g^ve  authority  to  these 
doctrines,  so  cannot  the  espouser  of  e^emfl/— that  is^ 
€J5en//tf/— generation,  draw  any  inference  corrobo- 
rative of  such  a  tenet 

But  from  the  "  Apostolical  Constitutions,"  where 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  little  decisive  on  either 
side,  the  next  step  of  enquiry  brings  us  to  the 
Council  of  Nice,  that  venerable  convocation  of 
Bishops,  many  of  whom  had  been  confessors  for  the 
faith  under  the  recent  persecutions,  and  all  of  them 
were  now  assembled  from  every  part  of  the  chris- 
tian world,  by  the  indulgence  of  their  respective 
civil  rulers,  in  order  to  settle  the  government,  regu- 
late the  discipline,  and  declare  the  faith  of  the 
christian  church.  The  Creed,  composed  by  this 
numerous  assembly,  and  published  under  its  au- 
thority, has  been  very  properly,  and  almost  univer- 
sally, received  as  the  standard  of  what  is  called  or- 
thodoxy ;  and,  under  this  character,  has  been  boldly 
laid  claim  to,  as  teaching,  in  the  article  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  none  other  doctrine  tlian  the  doctrine 
of  "  eternal  generation."  Before,  however,  pro- 
ceeding to  discuss  this  claim,  I  have  some  preli- 
minar}'^  observations  to  make,  not  unworth)',  I  trust, 
of  the  .theological  student's  notice. 

Tlie  members  of  the  Nicene  Council,  be  it  re- 
membered, were  placed  in  a  most  embarabsing  pre- 
dicament—gathered, as  thev  were,  from  all  quarters 

of 
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of  the  then  known  world,  personal  strangers^  for  the 
most  part,  to  each  other,  and  in  a  great  measure 
unacquainted  with  each  other's  language.     It  is 
therefore  but  reasonable  to  allow,  that,  although 
they  had  been  all  of  one  mind  respecting  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity,  (as  indeed  the  fer 
greater  number  of  them  were),  they  might  differ 
.  in  the  mode  of  delivering  thdr  sentiments  of  these 
doctrines,  and  of  no  one  doctrine  more  readily^ 
than  that  high  and  inexplicable  mystery— ir  Trinity ' 
in  Unity.     Let  it  also  be  remembered,  what  a 
*^  legion"   of  heresies  had,  under  various  names^ 
and  with  opposite  views, '  infested  the  church,  from 
the  very  days  of  the  Apostles,  down  to  that  period ; 
and  that  to  combat  the  nonsensical  errors  of  some 
of  these  heresies,  without  approaching,  as  it  were, 
to  the  borders  of  others,  was  no  easy  matter  for  pious 
and  well-meaning  men,  unacquainted  with  meta- 
physical  distinctions,   and  scholastic  niceties^    that 
great  bane  of  after  times.     In  proof  of  this,  I  need 
only  mention  what  is  recorded  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  no  mean  man  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
that,  in  disputing  against  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius, 
then  growing  prevalent,  he  incautiously  dropped 
some  expressions,  savouring  of  what  was  afterwards 
termed  Arianism ;  for  which  expressions  he  was  im- 
mediately reprehended  by  his  brother  Dionysius  of 
Rome.   "  Incidit  in  Scyllam  cupiens  vitare  Charybr 
dim,"  though  a  trite  adage,  is  certainly  a  just  one  : 
as  our  own  experience  shews,  that  many,  in  shun^ 

ning 
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ning  the  rock  of  superstition,  have  plunged  them- 
selves into  the  gulf  of  infidelity. 

I  might  also  bring  to  mind,  the  general  igno- 
rance of  the  language  pf  the  Old  Tcatameftt,  i^'liich 
prevailed  in  these  early  days,  «ind  the  insufficiency 
of  the  Greek  language,  in  which  the  Kicene  creed 
is  composed,  fully  to  express  the  distinctive  energy 
of  the  Hebrew,  in  descriptions  of  Dei ty,  as  well  us 
the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  Greek  idiom  to  the 
idiom  of  the  se\^eral  dialects  that  were  then  current 
in  the  christian  world.    For  these  and  other  obvious 
reasons,  the  only  cause  of  wonder  is,  that,  under  so 
many  and  so  great  disiulvautages,  the  Nicene  creed 
should  be  what  it  is  :  not  indeed  what  a  fastidious 
critic  would  call  an  accurate,  orderly,  and  well  di« 
gested    composition ;    but  a   com}K)sitton  which, 
when  candidly  viewed,  and  with  no  eye  to  a  parti* 
cular  system  of  opinion,  must  be  acknowledged  iq 
be  sufficiently  adequate  to  the  great  object  of  refuf> 
ing  all  antecedent  heresieii — more  especially  of  e«^ 
tablishing  the  real  distinction  of  Persons  against 
Sabellius,  and  the  perfect  equality  of  Nature. against 
Arius— the  two  chief)  and  most  dangerous  of  the 
whole  heretical  tribes. 

Having  made  these  preliminar}'^  obsen'ations, 
and  being  desirous,  that  this,  the  great  object  of  the 
Creed  drawn  up  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  should  be 
kept  in  view,  I  proceed,  in  the  following  letter,  to 
examine,  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  it,  so  de- 
cisive 
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cisivc  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  generation,  as  to 
constitute  that  doctrine,  a  necessary  point  of  the 
christian  feith. 


LETTER  V. 


THE  first  clause  of  the  '  Nicene  Creed/  de-* 
scriptive  of  the  "  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ/*  viz. 
"  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,''  has  been  consider- 
ed already ;  and  the  appropriation  of  it  to  our  Sa- 
viour^s  divine  nature  shewn  to  be  unwarranted*. 
The  words  which  follow,  "  begotten  of  his  Father  6e- 
*^fore  all  worlds,^'  are  adopted  only,  not  originally 
framed  by  the  authors  of  the  creed.  For  we  find 
them  in  the  ^  Apostolical  Constitutions,'  and  hence 
transferred  into  every  creed,  to  which  Arian  prin- 
ciples  gave  birth.  And  Arians,  however  erroneous 
in  doctrine,  yet  being  not  defective  in  penetration, 
could  never,  in  conformity  with  their  principles,  ei- 
ther use,  or  admit  the  words  "  begotten  of  his  Fa- 

E  "  ther 

>  Letter  II.  p.  14. 
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"  ther  before  all  worlds,"  in  the  high  sense  of  et^r^ 
nity,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  thetn.  Neither  is 
it  likely,  that  the  Council  would  attach  the  first  im- 
portance to,  or  lay  much  stress  upon,  a  form  of  ex- 
pression, to  which  their  adversaries  gave  so  hearty- 
assent  ;  altltough,  knowing  that  it  could  bear  a  coiv 
structton  quite  different  from  the  Arian  system,  and 
quite  reconcileable  to  their  own  faith,  they  might 
make  use  of  it  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  unanimity. 

There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  attending 
the  words  "  begotten  of  his  Father  before  all 
'•  worlds,"  which  requires  to  be  accounted  for.  In 
the  iirst  draught  of  a  creed,  exhibited  in  the 
Council  oi'  Nice,  there  was  the  following  addition 
to  the  above  words,  '*  tw'wi  m  nr  na-iae-atrixT^ — 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  substance  of  the  Fattier."  This  is 
explicit,  and  had  it  been  permitted  to>  lemain, 
would  have  determined  tike  question.  But  the  Fa- 
thers, it  seems,  had  not  thought  it  agreeable  either 
to  Scriptare  ok  tradition ;  for  which  reason  it  was 
rejected  :  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  clause,  as  it 
now  stands,  however  sc^emnly  and  ^ncerely  I  fBuy- 
(ess  my  reception  of  it.  and  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
at  large,  which  requires  me  to  believe  that  **  bfr* 
"  gotten  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds,"  ii .  oCt^D 
same  import  with  ■•  eternally  begotten."' 'f^Rid  .■ 
source  of  all  tlte  perplexity  and  difierence  <diMmiisli 
nion  on  this  subject  seems  to  be,  the  alfixii^ 
word  begotten  the  modern  idea  of  prodm 
to  being,  and  a|:ylying  that  to  the  XJieity 
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vith  the  addition  of  eternal,  to  make  it  sound  the 
better.  If  we  consult  Scripture  for  the  meaning  of 
this  word,  besides  this  common  use  of  it,  we  shall 
find  it  frequently  applied  to  objects  already  in  be- 
ing', and  therefore  signifying  not  b,  production  into  be- 
ing, but  a  change  oj  condition  in  the  being  already  exists 
ing.  A  few  hints  on  the  subject  will  shew  how  this 
«se  of  the  word  may  be  applied  to  the  Nicene  Creed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  allowed,  that  there 
is  a  generation  or  begetting  belonging  to  Christ,  as  a 
prseexistent  being ;  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  said, 
and  we  do  not  stumble  at  the  expression,  that  God 
was  born  of  a  woman,  and  the  woman  tiiat  bore 
him  is  called  tlie  mother  of  God.  If  then  being  be-- 
gotten  or  borfi  (the  word  for  both  is  the  same  in 
Greek)  of  a  mother,  be  not  contrary  to  his  prae- 
€xistence  as  God,  may  not  what  is  said  of  him  in 
the  creed,  when  stript  of  modern  limitations,  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  tlie  same  latitude,  and  imply  a  prae- 
existence  too  ?  I  mention  this  only  by  way  of 
analogy,  and  would  ask,  in  the  second  place^  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  great  object  of  divine  revela- 
tion, as  contained  in  the  Bible  ?  Tiie  answer,  I 
hO|;e,  will  be,  tliat  it  is  the  gracious  and  glorious 
plan  of  redemption  or  recovery  to  fallen  man,  and  a 
comtbrtable  de^ription,  at  sundry  times,  and  in  di- 
ven  in^uip^  f^Jj^.Mi^^d  One,  by  whom  this 

great 

ifftf,  tlougli  we  read  it  hontt 
nd),  I  St  Pet.  i.  3.   1  St 
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great  work,  a  work  far  above  the  ability  of  any 
creature,  was,  by  divine  agreement,  to  be  accom- 
plished. Taking  this  for  granted,  which  could  ea- 
sily be  proved,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  (for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  compilers),  that  the  early  creeds  were 
in  general  composed  with  a  view  to  this  gracious 
scheme  of  salvation,  and  designed  not  so  much 
to  describe  how  the  Persons  in  Deity  are  in  their 
nature  related  to  one  another,  as  how  they  stand  of- 
ficially with  respect  to  the  plan  of  man's  redemp- 
tion. Hence  it  is,  that  most  of  these  creeds  are 
particularly  full  and  copious  in  what  relates  to  the 
character  of  the  Redeemer,  and  point  out  very  cir- 
cumstantially the  various  stages  of  his  progress  in 
that  interesting  character.  It  was  this  work  of  re- 
demption, as  predicted  before,  and  accomplished  by, 
his  incarnation,  that  these  early  writers  seem  to  have 
had  in  their  eye,  and  to  have  described  in  conform- 
ity to  the  Scripture  style,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
faithful.  This  is  what  we  always  find  the  Apdstolic 
Fathers  most  zealous  in  inculcating,  before  philo- 
sophy crept  into  the  church,  and  confounded  the 
faith  of  christians  with  intricate  disquisitions.  If 
then,  it  shall  be  asked.  Why  is  the  Redeemer  said 
to  be  •'  begotten  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds  ?** 
I  answer-^in  relation  to  his  office  as  Redeemer,  not 
to  his  origin  as  God.  And  if  it  shall  still  be  asked^ 
What  connection  there  is  between  being  begotten^ 
and  the  work  of  redemption  ?  It  is  enough  to 
;$ay-«-rthat  this  i»  the  style  of  Scripture,  mside  use  of 

in 
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in  terms  of  the  antemundane  covenant  among  the 
co-eternal  Three,  whereby  the  preeexistent  person 
of  the  Redeemer  should  be,  or  was  to  be  begotten 
of  God  {yirniOng  ex,  06»)  into  that  office,  and  so  to 
become  the  fiovoysmig,  the  only  begotten, — as  the 
prae-existent  pei^ons  of  the  redeemed  are  to  be  be- 
gotten of  God  '  into  the  benefits  of  that  office,  and 
thereby  become  brethren  to  that  first-born  *.  Thus 
we  find  him  early  held  forth,  as  the  seed  of  the  wo- 
man, and  the  first  mother  thought  he  was  come, 
as  soon  as  a  Son  was  born — ^*  I  have  got  a  man/' 
said  she,  (not  from,  but)  "  the  very  Jehovah  V^ 
There  seems  to  be  an  analogy  between  the  fall  and 
the  redemption,  in  many  particulars,  and  especially 
in  what  appear  to  be  the  effects  of  both.  '?  For 
^\  since  by  man  was  death,  by  man  shall  be  also 
"  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ^."  And  the  word 
begotten,  as  applicable  in  the  one  case,  is  in  terms 
of  this  analogy  applied  to  the  other. 

But  still  it  may  be  asked — ^Why  "  begotten  be- 
"  fore  all  worlds  ?"  I  answer— either  to  indicate 
that  He,  who  was  before  all  worlds,  was  begotten, 
or  to  be  begotten  into  the  office  of  man's  lledeem- 
er ;  or,  more  pointedly  to  signify,  that,  having  un- 
dertaken that  office  betbre  the  creation  of  the  world, 
he  was  pleased  to  assume  some  appearance  or  figure 

of 

I  See  the  Texts  above'quoted.  >  Heb.  ii.  ii,  I2. 17. 

3  Gen.iv.  i.    See  Ps«  ii.  7.  ex.  3.    Pror.yiii.  22^32.    Isa.  ix.  6.  &c« 

4x  Cor.  XV.  21,  &c. 
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of  what  he  was  really  to  be,  when  he  came  to  exe- 
cute it.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Scripture  speaks  of 
the  scheme  of  redemption,  as  having  been  prsB- 
concerted  among  the  Persons  in  Jehovah  "  before 
*'  the  world  began  *  ;'*  in  pursuance  of  which 
scheme  of  mercy,  the  Logos  did  assume  some  sort 
of  human  appearance,  and  thereby  became  that 
Image  of  God,  after  which  man  was  formed. 
Hence  St  Paul  calls  him  *'  the  image  of  the  invisible 
"  God '  ;•'  which  expression  does  not  suit  so  well 
with  the  idea  of  Deity,  even  with  the  strange  idea 
of  derived  Deity,  as  with  the  idea  of  something  as- 
sumed by  Deity,  to  constitute  that  character ;  in 
which  view  the  apostle  immediately  afier  calls  him 
•**  v^TOTOJd^  'Tocinjg  xr/o-fo;^-— the  first-born  of  all  the 
**  creation,"  which  seems  to  be  much  of  the  same 
import  with  *'  begotten  before  all  worlds." 

Those  however  who  assert  that  these  words  im- 

*  ply  eternal  generation,  and  the  derivation  of  Christ's 

diviiie  nature^  will  insist,  that  this  sense  of  them  is 

confirmed  by  the  words  which  immediately  follow 

in  the  creed,  and  are  thought  to  be  explicit  on 

this  head "  &cog  bk  Qbh — God  of  God.^^    But  why 

not  allow  St  Ignatius'  beautiful  antithesis  to  ex- 
pound this  part  of  our  Saviour's  character  "  yan- 

"  ^locgj  wj  EK  0EOT,  the   begotten— of  Mary,  the 
'•  unbegotten — of  God?"     Thus  the  05(^  ex  0£« — 

'r  Cod 

'  Titus  i,  2.  --Co\/\*iv 
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^KGod&f  God'^  is  introduced  with  a  reference  ta 
the  '•  yswpip^  fy  (Tft^x^—his  appearing  in  a  body  of 
*^  flesh^-^x  MafAx^,  of  Mary/'  Nay,  should  this  ex- 
position be  thought  either  weak  or  forced,  our  Sa- 
viour himself  has  afforded  one,  against  which  no  such 
objection  can  be  urged—"  Eyw  5x  t»  ©f8  ^^fixScvf — I 
•*  proceeded  forth /row  God,**  say  our  translators ' ; 
and  these  subsequent  passages  shew  the  transla- 
tion to  be  correct ;  **  syco  fra^  t»  &sh  f^A^ov— f^^Atfov 
"  'H-apc  T8  TTOTf/^ — I  came  out  from  God —  I  came 
^'  forth  from  the  Father  *  :''  And  again,  "  thou 
'*  camest  forth  ^a7ro®sH'  from  God  V  Thus,  in 
the  Gospel  of  St  John,  three  different  prepositions 
are  used, '  £k  0f»,'  '  ^aja  058,*  and  '  octto  Gsh,*  but  all 
translated,  and  properly  translated,  '  from  God/ 
Why  not  then  give  *'  e^og  ex  Qes/^  in  the  creed, 
the  same  rendering,  **  God  from  God/'  according 
to  our  Saviour's  own  interpretation  of  it,  in  these 
words,  "  I  came  forth  from  the  father,  and  am  come 
"  into  the  world  '* — again,  "  1  leave  the  world,  and 
••  go  to  the  Father  ^'* 

It  seldom  happens,  that  the  Latin  language  is 
fibund  to  be  more  copious  than  the  Greek ;  yet> 

when 

»  St  John  viii.  42.  «  St  John  xvi.  27,  28.  3  lb.  3a 

4  It  may  well  be  asked.  Why  «•  Oi^  «  Ow — God  of  God  ^  should, 
be  thought  to  imply  a  derivation  of  Essence,  when  the  prepotidon  m 
is  so  often  applied  id  a  dMFerent  sense  ?  The  unbelieviog  Jews  are  said 
(John  viii.  44)  to  be  *'  m  )iai3«Air— of  their  father  the  devil ^*'  surely 
not  of  his  substance,  wicked  as  they  were.  Every  faithful  christian  h 
said  to  be  born  or  begotten  m  0w  of  God.  See  I  John  v.  !•  already  re» 
.   Ilerred  to,  with  many  other  passages  to  the  same  purpose. 
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when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  next  clause  to  •  0sog 
^  BK  ©58/  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  we  find  the  Latin 
translation  more  significant  than  the  Greek  original. 
'*  *«^  £K  (f>ujTog^ight  of  light,"  carries  with  it  no 
very  clear  idea ;  whereas  *•  lumen  ex  luce  '*  makes 
an  impression  even  on  a  schoolboy's  mind  ;  and  to 
the  biblical  scholar  suggests  at  once  the  correspond- 
ing expression  of  St  Paul,  ''  a^at/yacr/xa  rtig  Sp|ifff— -the 
•*  EFFULGENCE  of  the  GLORY  '." 

I  know,  that  the  simile  *  of  one  light,  lighted  up 
^  by  another  light',  is  familiar  language  among  the 
christian  Fathers.     But,  though  Dr  Bull  himself 
uses  it,  he  recommends  to  us  caution  in  the  use  of 
it\ 

The  last  clause  in  this  admirable  creed,  which 
points  at  generation,  is  the  following,  "  yswtfieinroc  h 
••  7ro/)?5fvTa— begotten,  not  made.**  It  is  not  however 
said  •'  eternally  begotten,  not  made."    So  far  from  it, 

that, 

»  Heb.  1.  3. 

2  In  Grabe^s  Spicil.  vol.  II.  p.  199.  I  find  a  fragment  oft  book  o 
Jostin  Marty  r*s  on  the  Trinity^  where  the  simile  of  the  Sun  and  Light  is 
applied  to  the  hypostatic  Vnion^  which  entirely  spoils  the  allusion,  attri- 
buted to  the  ^vf  •»  ^tn§%  in  the  creed.  And  it  may  be  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that,  in  his  treatise,  '*  De  di£Fer.  Essent.  et  Hypost.**  St  Banl 
represents  the  whole  Trinity  by  a  rainbow^^**  as  the  substance  of »  rain- 
'^  bow.  which  shines  with  different  colours,  is  one,  but  the  colours 
**  many,  (he  might,  I  believe,  have  said  three) ;  so,  in  one  common  sub« 
*'  stance,  do  shine  forth  the  distinguishing  properties  of  each  pertoo. 
Qu.  I.  Does  one  colour  heget  another  ?  Qu.  2.  Might  not  this  simile 
of  St  Basil's  illustrate^  and  be  illustrated  by  Gen.  ix.  i}.—**  God*t 
/*  banr  far  a  ioien  ?" 
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that,  in  my  opinion,  the  expression  is  simply  de- 
scriptive of  our  Saviom*'s  incarnation,  in  terms  of 
the  angePs  address,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  come 
*^  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  highest  shall 
'*  overshadow  thee",'*  Sec.  For  Jesus,  or  the  last 
Adam,  was  "  the  Son  of  God,"  as  being  "  to  'aym  y^^ 
"  yw/^vov— the  holy  thing  begotten  or  born  *."  The 
first  Adam  was  the  "  Son  of  God" — TrotriQeis,  hav- 
ing been  made  or  created  so  \ 

Hitherto  we  have  met  with  nothing  in  the  Ni- 
cene  creed  enjoining  the  belief  of  an  eternal  gene- 
ration, in  order  to  prove  the  eternal  Deity  of  the 
'*  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ :"  nothing  but  what  the 
cunning  impugners  of  his  Deity  held  themselves 
at  liberty  to  avow,  and  fancied  they  could  warp  to 
their  own  delirious  impiety.  Of  this  the  Nicene 
Fathers  were  abundantly  sensible ;  and  therefore,  to 
meet,  or  rather  outwit,  the  chicanery  of  the  here- 
tics, and  bring  the  contest  to  a  final  issue,  they  at 
once  introduced  an  unequivocal  and  decisive  ex- 
pression, and  declared  the  '  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 
to  be  *'  'ofio8<noy  TO)  ircxr^i^^'—^onsubstantialj  or  *'  of  one 
"  substance  with  the  Father/'  This  was  a  home- 
thrust,  the  force  of  which,  although  not  to  be  par- 
ried, the  Arians  fell  upon  a  shift  to  elude.  By 
the  insertion  of  an  /,  or  iota,  they  formed  a  word  of 
similar  sound,  "  'oimiho-i^ — like  in  substance,'*  and 

F  this 

»  St  Luke  i.  35*  a  See  in  the  original,  St.  Lukei.  35. 

3  St  Luke  iii.  38. 
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this  they  thought  would  pass  undiscovered,  and  suf- 
ficiently answer  their  end.  But  the  cadiolic  bishops 
saw  through  the  fallacy,  and  would  not  admit  the 
insertion  of  this  '  jot  or  tittle/  nor  come  to  any 
tenns  with  the  Arians,  without  their  receiving  and 
professing  the  'c/xo«r/av,  '*  consubstantial*'  doc- 
trine, to  its  full  and  literal  extent.  This  they  would 
7iot  dof  nor  have,  to  this  day,  ever  done.  Here 
therefore  stands  the  criterion  of  orthodox  and  eathalic 
faith.  It  is  the  **  consubstantiality,**  that  is.  "  the 
'*  unity  or  sameness  of  substance/'  which  forms 
th^t  criterion,  not  the  •  ysmia-is,^  the  *  generation^"  or 
*  begetting,'  which  merely  respected  the  personal^ 
not  essential  character  of  the  "  One  Lord,"  &c. 
And  this  *  C(msubsta7itialit\/^  though  naturally  flow- 
ing from  '  generation,'  if  admissible  in  Deity,  yet 
certainly  does  not  depend  upon  it,  but  can  be  pro* 
perly  enough  conceived  without  it.  "  Tres  aqtem 
•'  unius  substantifle,  et  unius  status,  et  unius  potes- 
*'  tatis,''  says  TertuUian,  "  quia  unus  Deus,  ex  quo 
"  et  gradus  isti  et  formcE  et  species,  in  noniine  Pa- 
"  tris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  deputantur,**-^— The 
Three  are  of  One  substance  (Consubstaptial— -.  p/ao- 
H(rm)  and  of  one  state  and  of  one  power,  because 
"  there  is  one  God  (Jehovah),  from  whom  (©5^  «x 
•'  Qch)  these  steps,  and  forms,  and  species^  are  reck- 
"  oned,  under  the  denomination  of  Father,  and 
••  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;'  (Aleim) ".  Without  at 
present  enlarging  on  this  elucidation,  I  think   it 

suf- 

*  See  Lib.  contra  Prax.  cap.  2. 
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sufBdetitly  evident,  that  Jesus  Christ,  'the  one 
Lord,  niay  be  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  a^ 
well  by  being  God  of  himself,  as  by  being  necessarily 
begotten  of  the  substance  of  the  Father.  Neither 
does  this  lead  to  Tritheism ;  because  there  is  a  dif^ 
etencJe  between  substance  and  subsistence,  between 
Wi*  and  'trfroTM-tg,  and  we  may  believe  that  there 
Ate  three  subsistences  in  one  substance,  without 
thinkincr  it  necessarv  that  one  subsistence  should  be 
derived  from  another. 

Before  I  have  done  with  the  Nicene  Creed,  I 
have  one  observation  to  make,  which  I  think  of 
very  considerable  weight,  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject. To  the  creed,  when  about  to  be  promul- 
gated, the  Council  affixed  their  synodical  anathe- 
ma, in  name.of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  against 
any,  who,  among  other  expressions  derogatory  to 
the  Deity  of  Christ,  should  say,  that  **  tt^v  ysmr 
"  Gyjvoct  UK  mv — before  he  was  begotten  he  was  not.^*  Now, 
the  heresy  here,  to  which  the  anathema  attaches, 
is  certairtly-a^'  the  denying  his  existence  before  ge- 
*  tteration/  Tot  this  denial  was  the  origin,  and  is, 
to  this  hour,  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  the  Arian 
refotmers*— in  other  words,  the  Socinians.  But,  by 
all  the  rules  of  logic,  the  reverse  of  this  censurable, 
not  to  say,  damnable  position,  must  be  the  Catho- 
lic truth ;  vi^.  that  "  ^p  ysmiOfipcu  rivf'  before  he 
WAS  BEGOTTEN  HE  EXISTED.  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible, that  by  the  expression  '  ysmi9fpKti  ^  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  could  mean  *  eternally  begotten  ;'  since 

F  2  if 
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if  they  so  meant,  they  must  have  required  every 
catholic  christian  to  say,  tlxat  the  *  eternally  begotten 
*  Son  existed  before  eternity*  A  dilemma  this,  into 
which,  if  we  are  disposed  to  allow  the  Nicene  Fa- 
thers even  common  sense,  they  never  could  have 
fallen  ;  but  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge, 
since  every  attempt  to  evade  it,  must,  if  words 
have  any  meaning,  be,  w^n  examination,  found  so 
lame,  as  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  regard. 


LETTER  Vr. 


HAVING  discussed  the  Council  and  Creed 
of  Nice,  and  as  yet  found  nothing  expressly,  and 
ill  terminis^  definitive  of  "  Eternal  Generation,"  I 
am,  however,  well  aware,  and  most  ready  to  ac* 
knowledge,  that  from  the  Nicene  lera,  the  doctrine 
did  creep  into  the  christian  church,  through  heat  of 
controversy,  and  through  the  eagerness  of  one 
party  to  defend  itself  against  the  other ;  until,  under 
the  sanction  of  papal  infaUibility^  it  mounted,  at  last, 
to  its  modern  height  of  importance. 

Nav, 
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Nay  morep  I  have  no  hesitation  to  join  so  far 
with  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine,  as  to  express 
my  firm  belief,  that  Athanasius  himself,  (who, 
though  but  a  deacon,  was  present  in  the  Council  of 
Nice),  was,  if  not  the  first  assertor  of  '  eternal  ge- 
'  neration,'  the  great  patron  and  propagator  of  it- 
affording,  by  his  example  and  influence,  as  ftitri- 
arch  of  Alexandria,  and  as  an  eminent  sufferer  in 
the  catholic  cause,  a  distinguished  precedent  to  all 
that  should  afterwards  engage  in  this  thorny  contrcK 
versy.  In  proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  doctrine  now 
under  discussion,  it  is  matter  of  fact,  that.Atha* 
nasius  did  quote  (and  perhaps  was  the  first  to  quote) 
"  yswiTog  xjxi  aymtioq^  as  the  words  of  St  Ignatius  ; 
and  that  he  thus  did  argue  from  the  misquotation 
— "  the  blessed  Ignatius  called  hini  made,  beo^use 
of  the  flesh,  for  Christ  (he  should  have  said  th* 

*  LOGOS '  which  makes  a  material  difference)  web 
*'  made  flesh,  and  not  made  because  he  was  not  of 
"  the  creatures,  that  are  made,  but  'u/(^  fx  ttxt^"^,  the 
**  Son  firom  the  Father/' 

The  passage  is  produced  by  Bishop  Pearson ', 
in  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Vossian  epistles. 
This  undoubtedly,  in  so  far,  is  clear  enough ;  but 
how  far  the  words  of  Athanasius  are  consonant  to 
the  Martyr's  language  or  meaning,  remains  to  be 
proved.  The  freedom,  which  Athanasius  howe\^er 
used,  was  not  long  of  being  extended.    For,  in  the 

next, 

>  See  Vindiciac,  Part  I.  p.  9* 
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next  century,  Theodjoret  of  Cyrus^  an  ecclesiastical 
historian,  having  occasion  to  quote  the  words  of 
Ignatius,  and  finding  '  oysw^r®^ '  applied  to  Christ, 
which,  in  the  sense  of  *  unbegotten/  (admitted  by 
himself  to  be  the  proper  sense),  he  saw,  would  not 
comport  with  the  current  doctrine  of  the  age,  he  is 
hardy  enough  to  read  the  passage  *  ywirt^  «|  ^ryn^ 

«  wn^H— BEGOTTEN  OF  THE  UNBEGOTTEN/  But  at  this 

the  reader  will  cease  to  wonder,  when  he  finds  so 
accurate  a  writer  as  Bishop  Pearson  saying,  **  that 
•'  this  sentence  of  Theodoref  s  is  found  in  the  epistle 
^*  to  the  Ephesians  to  this  day 


I   <9 


In  the  same  century  with  Theodoret  lived  Pope 
Gelasius,  the  first  Latin  writer  i)erhaps,  who»  in 
conformity  with  Athanasian  Usage,  if  not  in  imita- 
tion of  it,  renders  the  Greek  of  St  Ignatius,  into  the 
Latin  * /actus  et  non  factus'^tmde  and  not  made. 
And  it  would  seem  to  me,  as  if  his  papal  authority 
httd  granted  warrant  to  all  succeeding  ages^  to  ad- 
here to  this  rendering,  as  the  true  one.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  easy  to  see,  how  prevalent  the  influence 
of  Athanasius  afterwards  became,  and  how  studi- 
ously  all  his  writings  are  both  composed  aftd  quot- 
ed, with  a  view  to  the  scheme  of  '  eternal  genera- 

*  tion.*    Yet,  it  is  owned  by  Bishop  Pearson,  that 
Athanasius  acknowledges  Christ  to  be  called  *  ays$- 

*  yyfT^*  by  Ignatius,  (why  then  did  he  quote  ctyimoit 
as  his  language  ?)  but  that  others  after  Ignatius, 

spoke 

»  Sec  Vinditv?^  p.ii. 
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spoke  otherwise ;  and,  that  although  Athanasius 
disputed  much  with  the  Arians  about  (tyimfr^  ha 
never  himself  quotes  Ignatius   in  the  argument, 
Irnving  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  position, 
that  •'  ^ivroayimtrw,  ^o  iranff— there  is  one  unbegotten, 
"  even  the  Father "/'    Thus  expressed,  the  position 
to  every  Greek  scholar  must  appear  not  a  little 
strange,  more  especially,  when  he  takes  into  account 
the  immediate  design  of  it     Had  this  fundamen- 
tal position  been  couched  in  the  masculine  gender, 
*^  «^  'o  aysmrof,  'o  intrn^r  ^ke  the  text  in  the  gospel 
of  St  Mark,   so  eagerly  claimed  by  our  modem 
Arians  "  ^h^  oyaGo^,  €t  i^n  W  'o  ®^<^ — there  is  none 
•'  good  but  one,  that  is  God  *,''  it  would  have  bet^ 
ter  served  the  purpose  so  much  triumphed  in,  of 
restraining  the  *  unbegotten  *  to  the  person  of  the  Fa- 
ther.   But  in  the  neuter  form,  in  which  the  posi-* 
tion  is  stated^  Scripture  authority  warrants  me  to 
extend  it  beyond  the  person  of  the  Father,  ^'  Eyor  km 
'*  'o  irarvi^  \v  «r/«K— ego  et  pater  UNUM  sumus — I  and 
•*  my  Father  are  one  ;^*  nay  even  to  the  whole  Tri- 
nity, if  that  other  text  of  St  John  be  acknowledg- 
ed genuine,  ^*  'aroi  'ot  r^g  Uf  ho-s — hi  tres  unum  sunt— 
^*  these  three  are  one  ^.".    Nor  is  the  extension, 
thus   scripturally  authorized,  unwarranted  by  A- 
thanasius  himself,  if  credit  be  due  to  the  fdllow- 
ihg  source  of  information.     I  have  in  ray  possession 
four  dialogues,  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  and  trans- 
lated 

I  Sec  Vindicise,  p«  1261  127.  '  St  Mark  x.  iS. 

3  St  John  t,  30.  4  f  St  Jolin  v.  7, 
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lated  by  Beza,  in  which  I  find,  among  many  quid- 
dities, and  perplexing  distinctions  of  the  schools, 
sundry  things,  which  if  I  did  understand,  I  cannot 
reconcile  one  with  another.  Yet,  if  the  transla- 
tion be  just,  (for  which,  as  I  am  not  inclined  to 
give  implicit  faith  to  modern  translations  of  the 
Fathers,  I  dare  not  vouch)  in  his  first  dialogue 
with  the  Anomaeans,  (a  sect  of  Arians),  on  the  he- 
**  retics  asking,  is  not  *  to  ccysmrrov — ingenitum — un- 
"  *  begotten  *  proper  to  the  Father  V  Athanasius 
makes  answer,  "  It  is  not^'  and  adduces^  for  a 
proof,  the  Holy  Ghost  himself. 

But  the  time  having  now  arrived,  when  the  doc- 
trine of  *  eternal  generation '  had  become  the  sub- 
ject of  much  altercation  and  explication,  there  arose 
a  curious  question,  which  has  occasioned  no  small 
controversy  ever  since.  The  question  is  this, "  Uti- 
de  et  quojyiodo  Jluit  /nee  generatio,  an  ex  natura  an  ex 
persona? — ^Whence  flows  this  generation?  does  it 
flow  from  nature  or  fi'om  person  T^ 

Athanasius  had  laid  it  down  as  another  funda- 
mental position,  that  •'  Father  is  the  property  of  Fa-» 
"  ther.  Son  of  Son,  and  Spirit  of  Spirit  ','*  of  which, 
not  to  call  it  a  mere  gratis  dictum,  I  shall  only  say. 
Quid  explicat  ?  From  this  position  he  argues,  that 
the  *'  property  of  the  hj/postasis  of  the  Father,  is 
Father,"  &c.  ;  and  that,  by  hypostasis,  he  means 
what  we  term  Person,  is  plain,  from  his  telling  us, 

in 

>  See  the  abgve  quoted  Dialogues,  Dial.  Iv  . 
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in  the  same  place»  that  '^  Essence  is  common  to 
"  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  therefore  we 
"  say-~07t^  essence^  three  hypostases.'^ 

But  he  had  said  before,  and  he  repeats  it  again, 
and  again,  that  the  Son  is  Son,  "  by  being  genitiis 
'*  ex  hypostasi — begotten  of  the  hypostasis :"  and 
even  with  this  peculiar  addition,  "  ex  utero— from 
"  the  womb  of  the  hypostasis.**     This  idea  he  had 
derived  from  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  third 
verse  of  the  hundredth  and  tenth  psalm-^"  tx  ya^^g 
TT^  Uuio^po^  Byswncrx  tre :"  which  translation  Jerom  has 
followed,   •*  €jc  utero  ante  luciftrum  genui  /e— from 
"  the  womb,  before  the  morning,  I  have  begotten 
*'  thee/'     Yet  as  the  original  gives  no  countenance 
to  the  active  *'  ^fywj<ra/'  I  cannot  help  thinking  our 
English  translation  preferable  to  both — "  the  dew  of 
"  thy  birth  is  of  the  womb  of  the  morning  ;"  or,  as 
in  the  new  translation,  *•  from,  the  womb  of  the 
'•  morning:,  thou   hast  the   dew  of  thy  youth"— 
TnS  Sa  Tp  ■tfits^D  tDPHD.     Yet  upon  the  corrupt  ren- 
dering of  the  Septuagint,  it   is,   that  Atha jasius 
reasons  with   his  adversary ;    applying  the  pm— 
.  •*  womb,"  to  the  hypostasis  of  the  Father,  without  any 
warrant  from  Scripture  whatever".    Nay,  he  makes 
this  application  the  great  mark  of  distinction   be- 
tween the  modus  of  the  Son,  and  that  of  the  Holy 

G  Ghost, 


I  In  Psalm  xxii.  9,  10.  we  find  the  Sod  speaking  thus :  '*  Thou  art 
**  he  that  took  me  out  of  my  motber^s  womb  \^^  but  we  nowhere  read 
'*  of  the  womb  of  the  Father  ;**  nor  docs  the  Septuagint  or  Jerom  make 
any  such  exclusive  restrictioti  in  their  tradslatioos  of  Psalm  ex.  3. 
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Ghost,  that  the  Son  is  "  ex  utero-— /ro7n  the  wtmib,*' 
and  the  Spirit,  ''  ex  ore— /rom  t/ie  mouth  ;*'  with  this, 
not  very  logical,  explication,  that  *•  womb^  Expresses 
"  generandi  vim—  the  power  of  generation  :*'  and 
"  mouth,"  "  docendi  fecultatem — the  faculty/,  of 
**  teaching.'^ 

All  this  however  rests  on  the  faith  of  Beta's  trans- 
lation, which  must  be  my  apology,  if  I  shall  be 
found  to  have  done  injustice  to  the  great  Athana- 
sius.  Mv  reason  for  the  above  observations  is 
simply  to  shew,  that  his  solution  of  the  question, 
*'  unde  et  quomodo  fluit  hsec  generatio,*'  &c.  at- 
tributes '  generation,*  to  the  hypostasis  or  person  of 
the  Father ;  although,  in  another  place,  he  contra- 
dicts himself,  and  expressly  says,  "  We  therefore 
believe  him  to  be  the  only  begotten  Son — quia 
uniais  ipse,  ut  antea  diximus,  ex  essentia  genitus  est 
— because  he  only,  as  we  have  before  said,  iV  be- 
gotten  of  the  Essence^  "  On  the  supposition  there- 
fore, that  Beza  has  done  him  Justice,  it  can  be  no 
injustice  to  Athanasius^  memoty,  for  me  to  say,  that 
the  "  unde  et  quomodo  fluit  haec  generatio,  ah  ex 
*'  natura,  an  ex  persona  ?^  is  ascribed  at  one  time, 
by  him,  to  the  essence  or  '  nature/  at  another  to 
the  hypostasis  or  '  person  ;*  and  therefore  that  ho 
uuthofity  whatever  attaches  to  his  solution. 

The  case  however  is  otherwise  witli  one,  who 

flourished 


9t 
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*  See  DtkU  11^  -      . 
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flourished  at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  Atha« 
nasius,  the  celebrated  Ambrose,  bishop  of  MilaOt 
who,  in  answer  to  the  Arian  inference,  which  has 
only  a  semblance  of  weight,  "  that  the  Son,  being 
"  begotten^  cannot  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
"  Father,  who  is  unbegotten,''  says,  "  that  the  dis- 
"  tinction  of  begotten  and  unbegotten,  belongs  not  to 
"  the  nature,  but  to  the  person  «." 

I^  however,  the  ancients  were  of  diiferent  opi- 
nions, as  to  the  "  unde  et  quomodo  "  of  *  genera-' 
*  tion,^  the  modems  are  not  free  from  the  charge  of 
equal  diversity  on  the  same  subject  Dr  Felton, 
one  of  the  preachers  at  Lady  Moyer's  lecture,  writes 
thus  :  "  He  is  the  Son,  not  of  the  Deity,  or  divine 
*'  essence  at  large,  for  that  neither  begetieth,  nor 
"  is  begotten,  but  of  the  Father,  in  that  essence, 
*'  who  begetteth  the  Son  also  in  the  same  ♦/'  Dr 
Bull,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains,  ''  that  the  di- 
"  vine  essence  is  generated ;"  and,  quoting  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  as  condemning  the  contrary  opi- 
nion, calls  it,  further,  SabeUianism,  to  say  that,  *'  it 
"  is  the  person  only  that  generates,  and  is  generat- 
*'  ed  ^^ 

Having  no  desire  to  espouse  either  side  of  the 
question,  I  feel  unconcerned  in  the  sad  contrariety 
of  sentiment,  to  which  it  has  given  birth.    My  view 

G  2  Qf 

*  De  Incarnatione,  ch.  9.  n,  97.  *  See  Sermons,  Senn.  VI. 

3  Defensio,  Sect.  4.  c.  i.  §  7.  9. 
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of  the  matter  is,  that,  as  the  question  can  be^  and 
has  been  expounded  by  learned  and  good    men, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  in  such  jarring,  and  ot^ 
tentimes  to  me  unintelligible,  senses — it  is  no  better 
than  the  puzzling  consequence  of  an  ambiguous 
doctrine  ;  not,  in  my  estimation,  fairly  deducible 
from   the    language  of  Scripture,    and  therefore 
not  worthy  ot  the  theological  student's  regard.     In- 
deed from  the  knowledge  which,  on  this  subject, 
my  circumscribed  course  of  study  has  afforded  me, 
I   have   been   led  to  commiserate   the    christian 
church,  especially  the  Grecian  part  of  it,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  fourth  century ;  deHvered,  it  is 
true,  from  those  dreadful  j^ersecutions,  with  which, 
for  three  hundred  years,  its  members  had  been  as- 
sailed  :  but,  what  was  more  calamitous  and  vexa- 
tious, attacked  now  in  the  fundamentals  of  ''  the 
"  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,**  by  the  boldest, 
and  most  ingeniously  supported  heresy  which  had 
ever  a|)peared  :  while,  alas  !  that  faith  was  neces- 
sarily to  be  defended  by  a  new  sort  of  metaphysical 
argumentation,    which   the  subtlety    of  enemies, 
more  than  the  inclination  of  friends,  or  the  nature 
of  the  subjvct  itself)  had  introduced.     Often  did   I 
wonder  how  the  original  faiths  in  the  article  of  our 
Saviour's  Deity^  had  been  preserved,  duringgftiis  pe- 
riod of  scholastic  disj)utation  ;   until  I  met  \vith  an 
ob^>ervation,  made,  if  I  remember  well,  by  Hilary 
ot  Poictiei-s,  a  contem|X)rary  writer,  who  ascribes 
its  preservation,  amidst  the    fierceness  of  clerical 

wrang- 
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wrangling,  to  indisposition  or  incapacity,  on  the  part 
of  the  laity,  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  contest- 
insomuch,  that  by  them  (the  laity)  was  the  pri- 
mitive and  unadulterated  faith  retained,  as  exhibit- 
ed in  the  record  of  Scripture,  and  handed  down,  by 
a  successive  tradition,  through  purer  and  simpler 
times. 

But,  whether  the  merit  of  this  observation  does^ 
or  does  not  attach  to  Hilary,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
laying  before  the  reader  the  following  animated  de^ 
claratioQ,  contessedly  made  by  that  great  man — ^\  I  * 
''  take  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  that 
''  without  having  heard  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
••  I  have  always  beheved  both  ;  that  by  *  homoiou- 
'  sios,'  we  must  understand  *  homoousios  ;'  be- 
cause nothing  can  be  Like,  according  to  nature, 
"  which  is  not  of  the  same  nature.     Baptized  of 
''  a  long  time,  and  having  been,  a  bishop  a  good 
"  while,  I  have  ncrt  heard  the  faith  of  Nice  spoken 
"  of,  till  upon  the  point  of  my  exile  ;   but  the  gos- 
*'  pels  and  xvritings  OF  THE  apostles  have  given  me 
"  tlie  meaning  of  tliese  terms '/'      The   exile  of 
which  he  here  speaks,  took  place  in  the  year  35Q9 
when  he  was  banished  from  Poicticrs  in  France,  to 
Phrygia  in  Asia ;  where  he  manlUlly  supported  the 

catholic 


'  See  Hilar,  de  Synodis.— -which  book  he  wrote,  while  the  jangling 
about  '*  homoiousios^  of  like  substance^  and  '  homoousios^  of  the  same 
substance^  was  on  foot ;  and  while  the  fluctuating  principles  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantius  were  displayed,  in  harassing  the  bishops,  on  both 
sides;  nith  Synods  here  and  there>  to  little  purpose^ 
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catholic  cause  for  four  years.  At  last  the  Arianst  to 
be  rid  of  such  a  troublesome  strangert  got  him  sent 
hack  to  his  own  diocese.  Now  this  happened  thirty 
years  after  the  Council  of  Nice ;  during  which  pe- 
riod, however^  it  seems  no  less  strange  than  true, 
that  the  Nicene  creed  had  not  been  promulgated 
in  France !  This  were  almost  incredible,  if  not 
duly  attested  by  a  man  of  such  worth  and  known 
veracity  as  Hilary.  Perhaps  his  words  may  be 
eonstroed  to  a  meaning  different  from  what  I  have 
assigned  to  them ;  yet  the  conclusion  of  his  decla- 
ration must  still  be  allowed  to  have  but  one  mean- 
ing and  construction :  viz.  that  the  belief  of  the 
real  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  learned  from  the 
Gospels  and  writings  of  the  apostles,  without  any 
critical  enlargement,  or  subtle  definition  of  its  par- 
ticular mode '. 

>  It  mwf  here  be  remarked^  that  Hiliff,  daring  his  &tir  years 
cgotcrie  amoag  Greeks^  seems  to  have  adopted  somewhat  of  their 
aaodes  of  ezpressioo.  Thus,  in  his  work  de  Trinitate,  we  find  two  iiew<^ 
coined  vocables—*'  nasctti/iiat^'*^  and  '*  innascibiiitas^'^*  answering  ez« 
actly  to  the  Greek  yivynri^,  and  myuntrm ;  although  from  the  idiom  of 
the  Latin,  not  so  liable  to  subtilizing  as  the  Greek  terms. 


LET- 
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IN  the  fourth  century,  the  age  of  controver- 
sial persecution,  flourished  Photinxis^  bishop  of  Sir- 
mium.  Although  the  accounts  which  we  have  of 
him,  and  of  his  doctrines,  are  both  various  and  con- 
tradictory,  it  seems  proper,  (as  his  authority,  on  th6 
subject  under  discussion,  has  been  sometimes  ap- 
pealed to),  that  he  should  not  be  passed  over  in  si- 
lence. Abbe  Fleury,  in  his  Church  History,  charges 
him  with  spousing  and '  blending  together  the  er- 
rors of  Sabellius  and  Samosatenus.  Mr  Collier,  i% 
his  Dictionary,  does  the  same.  On  the  other  hand^ 
Bishop  Stillingfleet,  in  hisViodicatipn  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  gives  $t  v^ry  different  representation 
of  Photinus's  principlejs^  For  he  adduces  four  re«- 
spectable  authorities,  in  proof  of  what  Photinus  hdd^ 
on  the  8u  bject  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  1  st,  He  adduces 
Athanasius,  as  asserting  that  Photinus'  belief  was, 
'*  that  the  Logos  was  before  all  ages,  but  not  Christ, 
*'  or  the  Son  of  God  ;  which  divine  word  was  part- 
''  ly  internal^  and  soV^  ever  with  God,  and  part-^ 
ly  external^  when  it  was  communicated  to  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  tvhercsby  he  beoune  the  Son  of 

'■'    •    •  ■  ^    -    ■•'  ■ ;  _  _  '*Qqd;* 
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"  God '/'  2dly.  He  adduces  Epiphanius,  attesting 
Photinus  to  have  said :  ^'  In  the  beginning  was 
'*  the  Word^  but  not  the  Son,  which  title  was  pro- 
*'  mised  and  foretold,  but  did  not  belong  to  Christ, 
*'  till  he  was  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Mary." 
SdlVr  He  adduces  the  historian  Socrates,  as  relat- 
ing  "that  Photinus  asserted  the  praeexistence  of  the 
Logos,  and  inhabitation  in  Christ  from  his  con- 
ception/* And  lastly,  he  adduces  Hilary,  as  de- 
scribing Photinus  to  have  said,  *'  that  the  divine 
''  word,  inhabiting  in  Christ,  made  him  to  be  the 
"  real  Son  of  God/'  From  all  which.  Bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet  concludes,  that  Photinus  did  not  deny  ei- 
ther the  praeexistence,  or  consubstantiality  of  the 
Liogos,  but  only  his  being  the  Son  of  God,  until 

Christ  was  born,  in  whom  he  dwelt. 

* 

This  comports  exactly  with  the  account  which 

Pope  Leo,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
next  century  after  Photinus,  gives  of  him,  as  quot- 
ed by  Bishop  Pearson,  in  his  Exposition  of  the 
Creed  :  viz.  "  that  Photinus  confessed  Christ  to  be 
"  true  man,  and  of  our  substance,  but  did  not  be- 
"  lieve  him  to  be  *'  God  of  God — begotten  before  all 

"  agesr 


1  The  language,  wbicli  Athanasius  here  ascribes  to  Photinus,  is  ex- 
actly conformable  to  the  well-known  distinction  of  Aty^  nimUr^^  end 
A*y^  ir^«^j(^— **  the  Logos  internal,  and  the  Logos  external/' 
to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  Ante«Nicene  writing!  \  (I  think  in 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  for  one)i  and  which,  I  remember  to  have  seen, 
many  jrcars  ago»  handled  and  explained  very  correctly,  in  a  publicatioQ 
ofLoid  Moiiboddo*s« 
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"  ages.*^  The  accounts  of  this  man's  condemna- 
tion are  no  less  various  than  those  of  his  doctrine. 
The  most  authentic  account,  however/  seems  to  be 
this  :  that  he  was  first  condemned  in  that  Synod, 
at  Antioch,  which  condemned  Athanasius ;  after- 
wards by  the  Council  of  Sardica,  anno  347,  (as 
Bishop  Pearson  and  Dr  Berryman  inform  us ;  al« 
though  Bishop  Stillingfleet  says,  it  was  by  the  Arian 
Separatists  at  Philippopolis),  and  again,  by  a  Synod 
of  Western  Bishops,  at  his  own  city  Siriiiium.  But 
this  condemnation  not  taking  effect,  on  account  of 
his  people's  love  and  attachment  to  him',  when 
the  Arians,  anno  351,  had  got  the  sole  management 
of  Constantius,  another  Synod  was  held  at  Sirmi- 
um,  in  which  he  was  once  more  deposed,  and  for* 
cibly  driven  out  of  the  city. 

It  may  prove  of  some  interest  to  the  reader,  to 
be  informed,  how  strangely  this  last  condemnation 
of  the  bishop  of  Sirmium  is  spoken  of  by  two  writer* 
of  considerable  repute,  Dr  Berryman  and  Bishop 
Pearson.  Dr  Berryman  says,  "  I'he  Arians  than-- 
"  selves  wevQ  so  offended  at  the  grossnes:>  ot  his  posi* 
**  tions,  that  they  deposed  him,  and  coufiited  him  in  a 

H  **  solemn 

'  This  stUchment  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  account  for,  when  we 
bear  Viacentius  Lirinensis,  who  was  aowise  friendly  to  Photinusj  de- 
ftcribiDg  him  as  **  et  ingenii  viribus  Talens,  et  doctrinal  opibus  excelleus, 
*^  jDt  .eloquio  praepotcns— a  roan  of  great  talent,  rich  in  learning,  and  of 
^^  powerful  eloquence.'*  Yet  was  he  nick-named  ^itnui  by  a  crrtaia 
class  of  wits,  from  icoft^  **  darkness,''  instead  of  Pboiimv*^  from  pbolosy 
**  light !"  Somewhat  simiUr  to  Mr  Whiston's  corruption  of  Jbbana* 
iius^  viz.  SatbanasiuT*^ 
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solemn  disputation."  Bishop  Pearson  stfys,  "  they 
all  agreed  suddenly  in  the  condemnation  of*  him^ 
''  Arians,  Semiarians,  and  Catholics ;  and  that,  b&- 
**  ing  convicted  by  Basil,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  he 
'*  was  banished  from  Sirmium."  But  the  goad 
bishop  has  omitted  to  inform  his  readers  of  one  cir* 
cumstance,  agreed  in  by  all  contemporary  historiahfi^ 
that  this  Basil,  by  whom  Photinus  was  conYicted^ 
was  a  turbiilent  and  truckling  heretic  himself «—*the 
oracle  of  the  "  homoiousians"  or  SemiariaiUf  as 
they  were  now  called.  Now  whatever  inward  sen- 
timents they  might  have  had  of  the  proper  Deity  of 
the  Son,  the  Semiarians  openly  denied  the  Deity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  believed  him  to  be  merely  a 
creature  or  quality.  The  bishop  ofught  therefore 
to  have  made  mention  of  this  fact,  tliat  Basil  of 
Ancvra,  as  much  an  Anti-trinitarian  as  Arius  him- 
self,  had  been  placed  in  that  See,  by  the  prevalence 
of  Anti-trinitariari,  if  not  of  Arian,  iriteresf,  upon 
the  violent  and  uncanonical  thrusting  oiit  df  Mar- 
cellus,  its  former  bishop,  whose  scholar  l^hotinus  is 
said  to  have  been  \   It  being  prt^sumablf^,  that  botli 

master 

I  IVlarcellus  was  acknowledged  ofihodox  by  the  Council  of  Nice, 
xnno  325  9  but  condemned  as  a  Sabellian,  by  the  Ariaos  of  Constanti- 
iiople  in  336.  Having  along  with  Athanasius  fled  to  Rotnfei  ht  342,  he 
ivfis  received  and  owned  by  JuUus  \  was  absolved  and  reponed«  tt  6tfrdi« 
ca  in  3  ^7  \  but  was  recondetnhed  by  the  heretics  at  PhllippopOllf  \  aty, 
began  to  be  suspected,  and  was  at  last  shunned,  by  bis  fellow-rafitet 
Athanasius.  For  this,  (in  his  Defensio),  Dr  Bull  endeavoura  to  ac- 
count^ by  attributing  Athanasius^s  regard  for  hin  to  the  mtftt**  cunlmiK 
and  dlssimulatioDi  and  to  his  seal  against  the  Artatiik    N#  gMat  coin- 

flimene 
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master  and  scholar  were  of  one  mind  on  the  subject, 
which  brought  on  both  the  same  condemnation, 
without  attempting  to  vindicate  their  characters  or 
principles,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask.  What  it  could 
have  been  in  the  doctrine  held  by  these  two  men, 
which  rendered  them  so  highly  obnoxious  to  both 
Cai/iolics  and  Arians,  if  it  was  not,  that  the  v  carried 
the  Deity  of  our  Saviour  to  the  highest  pitch  ofetcr- 
7iittf,  equality,  and  consubstantialitt/f  so  provoking  to 
the  Ari.ans :  while^  on  the  other  hand,  they  attemp* 
ted  to  account  for  that  eternity ^  equality^  and  consutf" 
stantiality^  in  a  style,  and  manner,  different  from 
what  the  catholics  had  now  thought  fit  to  adopt ; 
nor  only  $d,  but  to  fix,  as  the  standard,  in  all  time 
coming,  both  of  faitli  and  language. 

Thus  did  something  a-kin  to  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  generation,  procure  a  footing  in  the  church, 
from  this  period,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth 
century  ;  founded  upon  a  wrong  translation  of  one 
single  text  of  Scripture,  taken  up,  on  that  grounc^, 
by  Athanasius — by  him  strenuously  urged  in  all  his 
writings — and  after  him,  resorted  to  by  three  great 
champions  of  the  catholic  cause,  Basil  and  the  two 

II  2  Gre- 


pliveot  to  the  sagacity  of  Athaniuius,  io  permitting  kimself  to  be  so 
lon^  imposed  upon  by  such  a  character  ;  or  to  his  probity,  in  counte- 
nancing any  man,  from  such  a  motive.  Unless  from  the  pen  of  his  pro- 
fessed antagonist,  Eusebius  of  Csesarca,  we  hare  no  account  of  Mar- 
odlus^s  doctrioes  \  and  Eusebiuf ,  though  a  valuable  iustoriati,  was»  in 
h'ls  o(vn  time,  and  is  to  this  day,  suspected  of  swaying  somewhat  to  the 
Arian  side. 
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Grcgorics,  in  the  disputations  which  they  held  with 
Uillius,  and  his  disciple  Eunomius,  the  t\ro  ablest 
defenders  of  Arianism,  who  have  ever  appeared,  and 
two  of  the  most  sophistical  quibblers  of  that,  or 
perhaps  any  other  age. 

The  fifth  centurjs  however,  gave  birth  to  a  new 
discovery  in  heretical  science.  For  then  started  up 
that  arch  enemy  of  grace,  the  British  Pelagius ; 
against  whose  pestilential  opinions  the  two  bright 
luminaries  of  the  Latin  church,  Augustine  and 
Jerome,  commenced  a  vigorous  attack.  After  Pela- 
gius appeared  Nestorius,  whose  absurd  fancy,  about 
the  "  two  p  rsons,''  joined  to  the  more  troublesome 
errors  of  Eutvches  about  the  "  one  nature^*'  occasion- 
ed  the  assembling  of  two  General  Councils — one  at 
Ejihesus,  anno  430,  against  Nestorius;  and  another 
at  Chalcedon,  anno  451,  against  Eutyches.  Suf- 
fice it  then  to  say,  that  Pelagianism,  Nestorianism, 
and  Eutychianism,  afforded  ample  sco\ye  for  the 
polemical  talents  of  all  the  literati  and  disputants 
of  that  age. 

The  succeeding  century  was  agitated  by  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  measures,  which  human 
ingenuity  ever  devised — no  other  than  condemn- 
ing the  memory  of  three  departed  prelates,  The- 
odorus  of  Mopsuestia,  Ibas  ofEdessa,  and  Theodo- 
ret  of  Cyprus.  To  this  measure  was  given  the 
nanie  of  "  the  three  chapters  ;*'  and  from  it  arose  a 
fifth  General  Council,   at   Constantinople,  anno 

553i 
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553 ;  in  the  course  of  which,  Vigilius  bishop  of 
Rome  acted  such  an  unlx^coming  part^  as  produced 
an  open  schism  in  the  Western  church  for  many 
years. 

Early  in  the  seventh  century,  were  sown  the 
seeds  of  that  fatal  contention  about  universal  suprc-* 
macy,  which,  in  the  end,  did  effectually  rend  the 
One,  Catholic^  church.     This  supremacy  was  first 
claimed  by  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  man^* 
fully  opposed  by  Gregory  bishop  of  Rome ;  who, 
as  he  disclaimed  it  for  himself,  condemned  it  in  any 
other  bishop.     Regardless,  however,  of  his  prede- 
cessor's bright  example,  Gregory's  successor,  Boni- 
face, insisted  for  the  gaudy  title,  and  had  it  confer- 
red upon  him  by  the  bloody  usurper  Phocas,  who 
had  inhumanly  murdered  Gregory's  faithful  friend, 
the  worthy  Emperor  Mauritius.     And  now  burst 
forth  "  the  very  overflowings  of  ungodliness,'*  wheu 
the  desolations  of  Mahometanism,  like  a  cataract 
from  the  mountains,  swept  all  before  it ;  carrying 
havoc  and  destruction,  both  in  matters  spiritual,  and 
matters  temporal,  over  the  whole  face  of  the  East- 
em  church.     Notwithstanding  which  we  find,  to 
our  great  surprise,  the  woeful  spirit  of  contention, 
and  innovation,   still  prevailing.     For,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  centuns  was  broached  at 
Constantinople,  upon  the  Eutychian  plan,  the  Mo^ 
iiothclite  doctrine  o{  one  zvill,  and  one  operation,  in 
Christ.     After  having  reached  the  Western  church, 
Avhere  it  infected  07ie  Pope,  Honoriusy  and  occa- 

sioned 
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sioned  the  death  of  another,  Martin,  this  heresy 
was  condemned,  in  a  sixth  General  Council,  and 
all  its  abettors  (Pope  Honorius  himself  not  except- 
ed), anathematized. 

The  cightli  centiin'  commenced,  with  the  Western 
[lartofthe  empire  shaking  off  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Emperor,  in  the  East.  This  schism  was  occa- 
sioned, as  history  informs  us,  by  the  Emperor  Lieo 
Isaurus  proliibiting  the  worship  of  images  ;  a  prac- 
tice which  was,  at  the  tirpe,  creeping  into  the  ri- 
tuals of  the  church,  ai)d  which  haid  been,  from  its 
first  adoption,  distinguished  by  the  papal  favour. 
Nay,  the  Roman  pontiffs,  out  of  resentment,  nick- 
named the  Emperor  Leo,  Iconomaclius,  because  he 
opposed  the  practice,  which,  through  their  influ- 
ence, paved  the  way  for  the  mighty  disruption, 
which  afterwards  followed,  in  the  person  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Charlemagne.  ITiis  novelty  of  iviage-xcor- 
ship  was  condemned  in  a  Council  held  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  consisting  of  330  bishops,  anno  754. 
It  was  received  and  established  in  another  Council 
held  at  Nice,  termed  by  the  Romanists,  the  Seventh 
General  Councily  anno  787.  And  it  was  rejected, 
anno  794,  by  upwards  of  300  bishops,  convened 
for  that  purpose  at  Frankfort,  in  Germany,  by 
Charlemagne,  who,  although  raised  by  the  Popes 
to  the  imperial  throne,  yet  strenuously  opposed 
their  introduction  of  image-worship.  This  how- 
ever, to  their  disgrace,  they  afterwards  succeeded 

in  establishing. 

The 
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The  whole  of  the  ninth  century  was  occupied 
with  the  dispute,  about  precedency,  between  the 
churches  of  Constantinople  and  Rome.  This  dis- 
pute, towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  led  to  a 
violent  competition,  for  the  patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople, between  Ignatius  and  Photius.  One  Coun- 
cil, (anno  869),  reckoned  by  the  Romanists  the 
eighth  General  Council,  determined  for  Ignatius, 
and  deposed  Photius.  Another,  (anno  879),  held, 
by  the  Greek  church,  to  be  the  only  true  one,  de- 
posed Ignatius,  and  re-established  Photius  in  the 
dignity  of  Patriarch.  In  this  deposition.  Pope 
John  the  VII  Ith  of  that  name,  concurred  ;  and,  by 
receiving  Photius  into  communion,  thought  to  pre- 
vent the  threatening  breach.  But  his  successors,  irt 
the  Roman  see,  soon  reverted  to  former  schemes  of 
ambitious  violence ;  the  issue  of  which  was  the 
completion  of  this  long  agitated  rupture.  Without 
entering  iiito  the  merits  of  the  contest,  I  shall 
merely  state,  that,  33  far  as  regards  the  patriarch 
Photius,  to  whom  the  Greeks  continued  to  adhere, 
he  appears  to  me,  from  the  works  which  he  penned, 
(particularly  from  his  '  Nomocanon,'  and  '  Biblio- 
*  theca*)  to  have  been  a  man  endowed  with  as  va- 
luable a  portion  of  universal  literature,  and  know- 
ledge, as  any  son  of  whom  the  Greek  church  ever 
had  to  boast. 


LET- 
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AS  tlie  centuries  immediately*  subsequent  to 
the  ninth,  have  been  ^vell  termed,  by  the  Roman 
annalist  Baronius,  ''  the  sa^culum  of  iron  aiid  lead,'* 
I  need  not  waste  the  reader's  time,  with  a  minute 
enquiry  into  what  was  then  the  state  of  the  christian 
church,  and  of  the  prevailing  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Deity  of  Christ.     And  I  have  this  apo- 
logy to  make  for  the  digression  from  this  subject^ 
which  forms  the  contents  of  the  preceding  letter, 
that  I  wiis  led  into  it,  from  a  wish  to  account,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  little  regard  shewn,  after  the 
4th  century,  to  the  great  dispute  then  agitated— 
whether  "  generations^  strictly  so  called,  should  be 
applied  actively,  or  passively,  to  Deity.     In  the  12th 
century,  it  is  true,  that  Abelard,  and,  much  about 
the  same  period,  two  Cistertian  abbots,  named  Jo- 
achim and  Laudo,  proposed  to  illustrate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  in  a  different  way.     But  these 
attempts,  (and,  it  may  be,  many  others  arc  record- 
ed) were  soon  quashed  by  the  stroke  of  a  papal 
anathema,  now,  as  it  were,  become  omnipotent. 
For  *  eternal  generation,'  in  the  modern  accepta- 
tion of  the  terras,  was  the  standard  language  of  the 

Roman 
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Roman  church,  so  early  as  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century.  This  appears  in  the  confutation  of  what 
was  then  called,  the  '  Adoptionarian  *  heresy  of  two 
Spanish  bishops,  Felix  and  Elipandus,  by  the  learn- 
ed Alcuin,  (the  Latin  luminary  of  that  age),  and 
his  associates.  There  we  frequently  meet  the  terms 
"  sempttemus,  de  scmpitemo  patre  genitus — the  eternal 
"  Son  of  the  eternal  Father ;"  the  very  language 
this  of  modem  theology. 

Yet^  in  the  management  of  the  controversy,  to 
which  the  ^  adoptionarian  heresy'  gave  birth,  and  of 
which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  ascertain  either  the 
meaning  or  the  design,  it  is  visible  to  what  straits  the 
catholic  disputants  are  reduced  by  their  pertinacious 
adherence  to  this  language.  Thus,  when  other  ar- 
guments begin  to  fail  him,  Alcuin  himself  resorts  to 
**  Rom^ia  auctoritas,*'  tlie  authority  of  the  Roman 
church,  '*  which,'/  according  to  him,  "  ought  to  be 
"  followed  by  all  catholics  and  true  believers.*' 
Strange  language  this  from  one,  who,  in  the  article 
of  image-worship,  had  not  only  dissented  from  the 
Roman  church,  but  even  opposed  this  church,  with 
Pope  Adrian  at  its  head.  Alcuin's  superior  abili- 
ties silenced  the  doctrinal  fancy  of  tlie  adoptionarians, 
which  after  all  'Could  have  done  little  harm.  But 
the  practical  and  more  absurd  fancy  of  iynage-wor- 
ship  withstood  the  abilities  of  an  Alcuin  ;  and  was 
Anally  sanctioned  by  the  very  '  Romana  auctoritas,' 
which  he  urged  in  the  other  case  as  obligatory  •'  on 
'*  ^U  catholics  and  true  believers/'     What  wonder 

I  Ls 
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is  it,  tlierefore,  if  the  '  authority  of  Rome/  which 

could  command  the  adoption  of  '  image-xvorship^ 

*with  the  belief  of  '  human  infallibilittf^*  '  transubstMn* 

*  tiation,"  and  the  like,  should  equally  commanci 
the  belief  of  *  eternal  genera/ ion," ^-^3,n  abstruse  and 
speculative  point  of  fiiitb,  which,  though  human 
reason  be  not  able  to  apprehend  it,  may  still,  it 
seems,  depend  for  support,  on  a  little  scripture,  and 
a  little  primitive  language  wrested  to  that  purpose. 

Even  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  iburteenth 
century,  there  appeared,  in  England,  a  dawn  of  le* 
formation  by  Wickliff,  and  in  Bohemia,  some  years 
after,  by  Hiiss^  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  modes  of 
doctrinal  expression,  then  in  use.  These  men's  at^ 
tention  was  principally,  if  not  solely,  directed  to 
more  palpable,  and  visible  instances  of  what  they 
deemed  corruption.  Whatever  their  inclinations 
might  have  been,  they  had  no  time  to  drscoss  the 
contendible  minutise  ofexisting  systems.  Nay,  La- 
ther himself)  and  his  valuable  assistant  Melancthon, 
the  great  instruments,  under  God,  of  effecting  the 
long  attempted  reibrmation,  seem  not  only  to  have 
adopted  the  current  language^  on  this  subject,  hot 
to  have  aiforded  the  advocates. for  the. doctrine  of 

*  eternal  generation '  authority  for  condemning  any 
other  mode  of  illustrating  the  Deity  of  Christ 
Wilh  their  rival  reibrmer,  Calvin,  this  \^  not  the 
case.  By  giving  our  Saviour  the  title  '^  AtCT^a^ 1 1 % 
God  of  himself f^  Calvin  renders  the  doctriDe  of 
eternal  general lun  worse  than  nugatory.    For  thb  he 

is 
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is  bitterly  attacked  by  the  Jesuits— while  the  very 
thought  seems  horrihlt  to  the  learned  Dr  BuU^  who 
exclaims,  "  Horresco  h«c  referens  !•* 

When  Arminius  set  himself  to  oppose  the  rigid 
tenets  of  the  Cafvinistic  school,  which  were  after- 
wards established  in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  he  also 
impugned  the  title  which  Calvin  bestowed  on  Je- 
sus Christ ;  and»  from  his  chair,  as  divinity-profes- 
sor at  Leyden,  boldly  decided,  that  making  Christ 
Auro^f^  was  a  novel  opinion,  unknown  to  the  an- 
cient Greek  and  Latin  churches.  These,  according 
to  him,  always  affirmed,  that  the  divinity  of  the  Soa 
was  derived  lirom  the  Father  by  an  eternal  gene- 
ration ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  acknowledges 
that,  "  as  Ai/ro^s^  had  been  used  by  Epiphanius,  and  by 
**  other  orthodox  divines,  both  ancient  and  modern,  it 
*'  was  not  absolutely  to  be  rejected  ij  rightly  understood^ 

The  first  protestant  Confession  of  Faith  submit- 
ted to  the  Scottish  church  has  nothing  in  it,  which 
can  be  said  even  to  allude  to  generation  of  any  sort, 
eternal  or  otherwise.  The  first  Article,  in  describ- 
ing Almighty  God,  declares  him  to  be — "  omnipo^ 
'*  tent,  invisible,  of  one  substance,  and  yet  distinct 
'*  into  three  persons,  the  P'ather,  the  Son,  and  the 
"  Holy  Ghost,  by  whom  ail  things  were  created,*' 
&c.  While  the.  sixth  Article,  entitled—*'  Ol  the 
••  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ/*  does  equally  abstain 
from  the  use  of  the  term  generation ;  and  speaks 
only  of  our  Lord,  as  "  the  just  seed  of  David,  the 

I  2  '*  angel 
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'*  angel  of  the  great  Councell  of  God,  the  very  Mes- 
''  sias  promised,  whom  we  acknowledge  and  cod* 
*'  fess  Emanuel,  very  God  and  very  man^  two 
**  perfect  natures,  united,  and  joined  in  one  person. 
'*  By  which  our  confession,  we  condemn  the  dam- 
''  nable  and  pestilent  heresies  of  Arios,  Marcion, 
*'  Eutyches,  Nestorius,  and  such  others,  as  either 
•'  deny  the  eternity  of  his  Godhead,  or  the  ve- 
''  rity  of  his  human  nature,  or  confound  them,  or 
*•  yet  divide  them." 


This  confession,  in  XXV  articles,  was  drawn  up, 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  John  Knox,  who,  being 
Calvin's  disciple,  in  all  probability  adopted  his  jiutO" 
thean  plan.  Having  been  presented  to  the  convention 
of  estates,  anno  1560,  it  was  ratified  by  them,  and 
continued  to  be  the  only  public  standard  of  faith  to 
all  the  protestants  of  Scotland,  whether  episcopa- 
lian or  presbyterian,  until  the  revolution  in  1688. 

In  the  article  of  our  Saviour's  Deity,  the  Church 
of  England  seems  rather  to  incline  towards  the  creed 
of  Arminius — but  with  that  modesty  and  reserve 
which  characterise  the  standard  faith  of  that  church. 
••  The  Son,  which  is  the  word  of  the  Father,  begot- 
'*  ten  from  everlasting  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  e- 
'*  ternal  God,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father, 
•'  took',"  &c.  The  words,  "  begotten  from  ever- 
*'  lasting  of  the  Father/'  it  will  not  be  denied*  are 

exactly 

■« 

'  See  Thirty-nine  Artides  of  Religion— Art,  2. 
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exactly  conformable  with  the  words  in  the  Nicene 
Creed,  **  begotten  of  his  Father,  before  all  worids,*^ 
language,  as  Arminius  said  of  Auto0«^,  ''  not  to  be 
'•  rejected,  if  rightly  understood."* 

The  Westminster  Assembly,  having  been  ordered^ 
anno  1643,  to  examine  the  English  Articles,  and  to 
render  them  conformable  with  their  o^vn  tenets,  did 
however,  in  this  instance,  abandon  the  Genevan 
oracle,  and  adopt  the  belief  of  Arminius — that  the 
'*  Son  is  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father'/'  And 
again,  "  it  is  proper  to  the  Son  to  be  begotten  of 
•'  the  Father  from  all  eternity  *."  I  do  not  say,  that 
those  divines  of  the  English  church,  who  have  so 
strenuously  espoused  this  doctrine,  took  "  the  West- 
*'  minster  Confession  of  Faith "  for  their  warrant 
But  I  do  maintain  that  they  are,  in  the  point  of 
eternal  generation^  more  warranted  by  that  confession, 
than  they  are  by  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  their  own 
church ;  which  neither  require  nor  countenance 
their  positive  explication  of  it  And  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  my  surprise,  that,  in  so  valu- 
able work  as  Dr  Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Apos« 
tie's  Creed,  after  having  confirmed  by  scriptural 
authorities,  Christ^s  fourfold '  right  to  the  title— 
•  Son  of  God,^  the  learned  author  should  have  add* 
ed— '•  beside^  these  Tour,  tee  must  find  yet  a  more 

••  pe- 

I  See  Confess*  ch.  2.  *  See  Larger  Catcch.  q.  lo. 

X  1st.  Bj  generation,  as  begotten  of  God.  2d.  B7  commiisiony  as 
sent  by  him.  3.  By  resurrection^  as  the  first-born.  4.  By  actual  pos^ 
session,  as  heir  of  all.     See  Exposition  of  the  words,  **  His  only  Son,** 
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peculiar  ground  of  our  Saviour's  filiation^  totally 
distinct  from  any  which  belongs  uuto  the  rest  of 
^'  the  sons  of  God--that  he  may  be  clearly  and  ful^ 
••  ly  acknowledged  the  only  begotten  Son."  As  if 
any  of  the  four  particular  sources  of  rights  which 
he  justly  ascribes  to  our  Saviour,  had  ever  belonged 
to,  or  had  ever  been  claimed  by  any  other  being, 
to  have  rendered  the  task,  which  the  expositor  here 
binds  himself  to  discharge  ("  we  nvntfind^*)  neces* 
cessary.  Nor  are  the  terms,  in  which  Dr  Pearson 
announces  his  mode  of  discharging  this  necessary 
task,  less  calculated  to  excite  our  surprise,  than  the 
task  itself.  **  First,  I  xvill  clearly  prove,  out  of  the 
*•  holy  Scriptures,  that  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  Secondly, 
"  /  will  dtmonstrate  from  the  same  Scriptures,  &c. 
•'Thirdly,  xve  will  shew  \\\^i  the  divine  essence, 
*'  which  he  had,  he  received,  as  communicated  to 
*'  him  by  the  Father.  Fourdily,  we  will  declare 
•*  this  communication  of  the  divine  nature  to  be  a 
*•  proper  generation '."  In  his  two  first  positions^ 
our  author  talks  of  "  clearly  provi?ig,'*  and  "  demons 
"  strating ''  FROM  SCRIPTURE — ia  the  two  latter,  he 
dimply  undertakes  to  •'  shew*'  and  "  declare ^^^  and 

that,  without  mentioning  a  word  of  Scripture r 

What  a  falling  off  is  here  !  But  such  must  alway;s 
be  the  case,  when,  in  religious  investigation,  we 
seek  to  find  what  Scripture  has  not  to  bestow.  True, 
the  learned  Doctor  in  "  sliewing "  and  "  declaring  " 
what,  in  the  above  instances,  he  engages  to  shew 

and 

^  See  Expos,  edit.  3.  p*  107. 
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and  deckre^  had  broufj^t  fiMTward  some  asBumed,  bat 
questionable  deductions  from  reason^  and  a  eopkmii 
catalogue  of  later  fathers ;  but  he  has  brought  fcttr- 
ward  not  one  appropriate  text  of  Scripture.  A  de- 
fect this,  which  must  of  necessity  startle  every  pro- 
testant  reader ;  who,  whatever  respect  he  may  fieel 
for  antiquity,  never  can  place  it  on  a  level  with 
the  holy  Scriptures.  And  this  has  been,  and,'  with 
me,  is  still,  just  matter  of  com  plaint,  that,  not  mere- 
ly in  Scriptiire  instances,  but  in  treating  of  the 
works  of  uninspired  writers,  men  should  shew  them- 
selves to  be  *'  wise  above  what  is  written."  Yet  of 
this  we  have  a  notable  proof,  and  that  too,  on  the 
very  subject  in  hand,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Reeves, 
the  well  known  translator  of  the  ancient  christian 

Apologists For  this  gentleman,  in  translating  d. 

long  and  intricate  passage  in  the  Apology  of  Tertul- 
lian,  says,  in  one  place,  '*  thus  it  is  in  the  eternal  ge-- 
"  neration  of  the  Logos  ;'*  and  a  little  after — ^  and 
••  so  the  Son  is  subordinate  to  the  Father  * ;"  when 
it  is  visible  to  every  school-boy,  that,  in  the  text  of 
Tertullian,  there  is  nothing  which,  at  t/ie  greatest  dis* 
tance,  points  to  either  one  or  other  of  these  dicta.  If 
such  conduct  is  warrantable,  then  it  follows,  that 
any  thing  may  be  found  in  any  writer.  Yet  are  the 
••  Apologies  "  of  Mr  Reeves  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Theological  Strident,  as  an  excellent  prepara- 
tory work.  That  they  ought  to  be  perused  with 
caution,  I  hope  it  is  not  noiv  too  much  for  me  to 

sav. 
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say.  But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  take  some  fur- 
ther notice  of  Mr  Reeves,  hefore  I  have  done  with 
the  present  discussion. 


LETTER  IX. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  wliat  you  find 
advanced  in  the  foregoing  Letters — notwithstand- 
ing the  silence  which  pervades  the  whole  code  of 
Scripture,  on  the  subject  of  the  *  eternal  generation^ 
of  Christ-^and  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  sen- 
timent to  which,  both  before  and  after  its  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  long  use,  or  of  express  decision,  tlie 
doctrine  has  given  birth,  I,  for  one,  should  not 
have  scrupled  to  let  it  pass,  as  one  way,  though  in 
my  opinion  not  the  best  way^  of  endeavouring  to  ex- 
plain what  appears  to  me  inexplicable — ^viz.  the 
mode  of  a  trine  subsistence  in  one  essence — 
that  is,  of  a  Trinity  of  persons  innhe  unity  of  the  God^ 
head.  But  the  consequences  of  such  acquiescence 
are  greatly  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  it  is  the  considera- 
tion of  these  consequences,  and  that  alone,  which 
has  stimulated  me  to  occupy  so  much  time  in  ex- 
posing 
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posing,  to  your  view,  the  unsolid  ground  on  which^ 
not  merely  the  doctrine  itself^  but'  every  argument 

urged  in  fitrour  of  it,  doth  originally  rest 

• 

I  am  not  to  be  told»  that  a  doctrine  is  not  justly 
chargeable  with  any  bad  consequence  ascribed  to 
it  by  its  cavilling  opponent,  unless  the  friends  and 
abettors  of  the  doctrine  do  not  only  see,  but  avow 
such  consequence.  When  however  the  bad  conse- 
quence is  not  only  seen,  but  is  avowed— -nay  more, 
when  the  doctrine  is  the  more  strenuously  urged  and 
defended,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  this  very  con- 
sequence, what  remains,  but  that  the  person  who 
feek  himself  warranted  in  gainsaying  the  conse- 
quence, should  minutely  examine  the  doctrine  from 
which  it  avowedly  flows,  and  if  cause  and  effect  can- 
ftot  be, separated,  to  reject  both  ? 

.  With  the  doctrine  of  *  eternal  generation/  thig, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  decidedly  the  case.  *  SuBOE*^ 
*  DiNATiON,^  with  its  inseparable  associate  *  infbri- 
'  ORITY,*  is  undeniably  consequent  on  it  And  these 
are  qualities,  which,  I  can  never  persuade  myselj^ 
to  be  consistent  with  true  and  proper  Deity  ;  nor,  in 
in  any  manner  of  way,  applicable  to  it.  That  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  must  be,  and  that  he  is,  trufy 
and  properly  God,  I  was  early,  and  upon  conviction 
never  to  be  shaken,  taught  to  believe.  From  this 
belief,  by  God's  grace,  I  never  have  departed^^  and 
never  will  depart ;  insomuch,  that  when  I  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  church,  about  fifly-five  years 

K  ago. 


Qgo,  and  found  the  doctrine  of '  eternal  generation' 
to  he  the  current  doctrine^  heid,  (by  my  supenory 
in  yeai's  and  talents)  to  be  "  worthy  of  all  acx^ep^ 
•'  tation,"  I  was  overwhelmed  with  doubt  and  per- 
plexity. Whether  I  was  right  or  not,  in  drawing, 
what  others  deemed  an  inadmissible  consequence, 
fix)m  the  doctrine,  was,  for  some  time,  with  me  a 
matter  of  uncertainty  ;  until  that  (now  many  y^ars 
ago)  I  met  with  Dr  Bull's  celebrated  ^  Detensio 
^'  Fidei  Nicenae,"  which  dissolved  the  spell.  For, 
to  mv  no  small  astonishment,  and  I  'will  add  morti- 
Jication,  to  find  my  own  suspicions  verified,  I  beheld 
the  last  section  of  that  elaborate  performance,  f?n- 
titled,  •*  De  SuBORDiNATlONE  FiLil — Of  the  Sudor- 
**  dijiatioii  of  the  Son.'* 

Here  the  very  title  excited  alarm.  His  threft 
first  sections,  under  appropriate  Greek  designations^ 
gave  me  the  wished  for  satisfaction— Trjot/Traf^/f,'  *o/Lto- 
«r/i^,  and  cn;ya/S/^>— the  pr^cexistence,  the  consubstanti- 
aiity,  and  con-eternity  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  I  had 
concluded,  and  I  hope  justly  concluded,  that,  frorti 
the  Greek  being  the  original  latiguage  of  Christi- 
anity, these  three  Greek  terms  expressed  true  and 
primitive  doctrine.  Besides  I  had,  in  the'  course 
of  my  theological  studies,  hit  on  a  rule  for  detecting 
spurious  doctrine,  which  seldom  or  ever  has  misled 
me.  The  rule  is  this — '  where,  in  points  of  christi^ 
'  an  doctririe  and  discipline,  the  Romanists 'and  tine 

*  agree,  those  points  are  all  of  them  designated  by 

*  an  appropriate  name  of  Greek  derivation  ;  such,  as 

APOSTLE, 
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'  AfOffTLfi,  CATfaOLIC,  CAKOTJ,  ANAtttEMA,  :feCCLEST- 
•  ASnC,  fiPISCOPACY,  l^ftESBYTER,  DEACON,  BAPTISM, 

•  EUCHARIST,  Ahd  such  like :  while  such  poihts  as 

*  are  matter  of  difference  between  the  Romanists 

*  and  us,  are  all  of  Lathi  derivation,  and  therefore 
'  novel :  such  are— indulgences,  Purgatory,  su- 

'  PREMACY,   INPALLIBILITY,  SACRAMENI'S,  EXTREME 

•  UNCTION,  MERfre,  transubstantiaTion,'  &e.    It 

is  indeed  surprising,  that  a  man  so  eminent  as  Dr 
Bull  confessedly  was  for  his  skill  in  the  learned 
languages,  could  not  have  found,  or  could  not  have 
formed  a  proper  Greek  word,  by  which  to  express  the 
matter  of  which  the  concluding  section  of  his  work 
was  meant  to  treat ;  when  those  preceding  had  all 
been  thuis  appropriately  characterized!  He  had 
constructed  the  first  thesis  of  his  concluding  sec- 
tion thus :  *'  That  the  generality  of  the  catholic 
*•  doctors,  both  before,  and  after  the  Council  of 
"  Nice,  have  all,  with  one  consent,  taught,  that  the 
"  divine  nature  and  perfections  do  agree  to  the 
*'  Father  and  the  Son,  not  collaterally,  or  co-ordi- 
•*  nately,  but  subordinately/*  Yet  if  such  had 
been  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  this  body  collec- 
tive of  Grecian  sages,  it  is  not  too  much  for  us  to 
presume,  tliat,  in  their  writings,  some  particular 
term  must  have  existed,  expressive  of  the  sul)or^ 
dination^  which,  "  with  one  consent,"  tliese  doc- 
tors "  taught."  Why  then  did  not  our  Doctor  pro- 
duce the  word  which  the  generality  of  the  catho- 
lic Doctors  used,  to  have  made  his  performance 
uniform  ?  Or,  if  he  could  not  discover  the  precise 
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for  subordination^  as  used  by  them,  why  did  he  not 
form  such  a  term  of  the  materials,  which  they  at 
least  could  not  fail  to  furnish  ?  The  Latin  verb 
^  ordino^  is  acknowledged  by  Greek  lexicographers, 
to  be  the  leading  sense  of  *  t^oxtm;*  and  *  subordino* 
of  '  'vTrffrectf^oQ  ;'*  the  noun  derivative  firom  which  is 

'tmcTct^igf  i.  e,  *•  SUBORDINATIO."      Moreover,  'wrwra^ic 

would  have  been  a  scriptural  title  to  his  section, 
which  the  three  other  titles  are  not ;  and  £6fF  this 
reason  they  have  been  much  exposed  to  heretical 
clamour. 

The  sacred  writers  do  frequently  use  this  Greek 
verb  'xmmocccco.  "  Let  eveiy  soul/'  enjoins  St  Paul, 
*•  be  subject-^^uTTorcccro-sa-Qcu—^.o  the  higher  powers "." 
And  again,  "  Wives— Waracnrard^—^MAmiV  yourselves, 
&c  •/'  Nay,  should  these,  and  such  like  examples 
be  thought  unappropriate  to  the  present  case,  by 
reason  of  the  too  extended  sense  here  given  to  the 
term,  there  are  two  texts  of  Scripture  directly  in 
jx)int  of  Dr  Bull's  "  Subordinatio  FiUr^''  He  went 
**  down  with  them,"  says  St  Luke,  "  and— ^urmiow- 
«•  ^y®^ — was  subject  unto  them'/'  While  St  Paul 
is  still  more  precise — "  then  shall  the  Son  also  him- 
"  self— WoTflT^frai — be  subject  unto  him  that  put 
*'  all  things  under  him  */*  But  alas  f  this  is  a  text 
which  bears  heavy  indeed  upon  a  present  *  subordi- 
'  nation'  of  the  Son,  which  is  the  sense  that  Dr 

Bull 

^  Romans  xiu.  t.  '  Ephes.  v*  ZZ» 

3  St  Lukei'u  51.  4  i  CotviLf%z8* 
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Bull  contends  for.  It  speaks  of  a  change,  a  mighty 
change,  in  the  present  system  of  divine  oeconomy : 
and  it  even  makes  this  one  distinguishing  sign  or 
effect  of  this  mighty  change,  that  the  Son  shall 
"  then"  become  '  subordinate:'  whereas  if  he  be 

*  subordinate'  already,  and  has  been  subordinate 
from  all  eternity^  where  is  the  propriety,  or  even 
sense,  in  the  apostle's  postponing  such  subordina- 
tion to  a  future  period  ?  I  am  under  no  obligation 
to  attempt  an  explication  of  what  St  Paul  had  au- 
thority to  reveal  to  the  christians  at  Corinth.  It  is 
unquestionably  a  passage  ^  hard  to  be  understood/ 
It  is  however,  for  my  purpose,  enough  to  observe, 
that  as  a  man  of  Dr  Bull's  biblical  research  could  not 
but  know,  that  such  a  Greek  term  as  WormnrM  exr 
isted ;  yet  being  equally  acquainted  with  the  conteict 
of  th6  different  passages  in  Scripture,  where  the  term 
occurs,  and  fearing  to  build,  upon  these  passages,  his 
favourite  hypothesis,  he  satisfied  himself  with  the 
Latin  term, '  subordino,'  instead  of  it,  as  one  which 
subjected  him  to  neither  danger  nor  alarm. 

Yet,  all  the  while,  there  is,   in   Scripture,  a 

*  subordination'  recommended,  which  I  should 
have  no  scruple  to  admit,  mutatis  mutandis,  in 
Deity,  where  Dr  Bull  labours  hard  to  place  it— 
'*  submitting  yourselves  'u7rarccavo[JLsm — being  subordi* 
•*  nate  one  to  another '."  And  again,  "  all  of  you 
•'  be  subordinate — 'v7rffrcc(r<ro[isvoi — to  one  another  *." 

lu 
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Id  both  places  something  is  implied,  as  a  duty  in 
christian  society,  which  may  be  conceived^  but 
which  cannot  well  be  expressed.  It  is  that,  how- 
ler, which,  with  becoming  reverential  modifica- 
tion, constitutes  the  only  '  subordination*  which, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  ever  can,  with  ptx>priet\% 
be  ascribed  to  any  of  the  77/rre  wh6  exist  in  the 
unity  of  Jehovah.  In  this  opinion  Dr  Bull  is  none 
of  those  who  are  likely  to  coincide.  His  second 
Thesis  is,  on  the  contrarj^  thus  expressed  :  "  The 
•'  catholic  writers,  both  before  and  after  the  Coun- 
••  cil  of  Nice,  haVe  unanimously  declared'^*  Deum 
^  patreni,  quoad  divinitatem,  majorem  filio  esse.  * 
— God  the  Father  to  be  greater,  even  according 
^'  TO  HIS  DIVINITY,  than  the  Son.**  Now  "this  is 
that  which  forms  the  point  of  partition  between 
the  espousers  of  Dr  Bull's  creed,  and  those  who,  like 
myself,  cannot  even  for  one  moment  suppose,  much 
les^  declare,  the  terms  "  greater  or  less,'*  applicable 
to  Deity.  If  Scripture  be  competent  to  decide  on 
a  subject,  which  ought  to  dei)end  on  scriptural  au- 
thority, and  none  other — Dciij/  is  unsusceptible  of 
degrees.  "  Divinitas  gradum  non  habet,  utpote 
'•  unica,'*  asserts  Tertullian,  in  strict  conformity  with 
what  is  written  for  our  learning  in  the  word  of  God 
himself. 

Aware  of  this,  Dr  Bull  has  qualified  the  **  greater- 
ncss/'  which,  according  to  him,  the  "catholic  writers 
"  both  before  and  after  the  Council  of  Nice,  have 
''  unanimously  ascribed  to  the  Father^  by  telling  us. 
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^'  that,  it  m  iMNk  by  oftturei  but  only  by  Pathierboodj^ 
To  nmtth}8  setms  to  be  a  metafxhy steal  distracaboii 
Botahogethfircomprehenaible;  a  distinction  whichi 
if  minutely  examined^  might  be  found  liable  tO 
(noQCk  difikuihies  than  your  edification  requirds  me 
to  .mention.  And  therefore,  at  the  risk  of  exposing 
myself  tbtherGen^iire.  of  Dr. Bull  and  his f^ttiowevsp 
ibc  ithiiB  daiiag  to  question  the  tfiith  and  TaUdity;of 
bis  atrmge  Theses^;  >^- De  Subordiiiatione  Filii;^  'i 
musfc  ft^lact  a  i\f rorniVy.  and  J«i to 
tixme'  huirdened  with  sueh  ineoqibrantces ;  andiJ 
am  coiitdnt.  to  rest  my  belief  on  the  clear  evidence 
6f  Scriptwe^  which  points  out  to  me  a  sub^rdindi 
tion  and  inferiority  of  a  difibwnt  sort««HQOt  only  adM 
mjssible, .  butt  in  the  wonderful  oeconomy  of  mvi's 
isalvalion,  highly  satisfactory  and  hig^bly  beneficial.. 

Of  his  structure  Dir  Bull  has  laid  the  feimdakibil^i 
as  .we  bk^e  seen;  oti  the  feUowitig  grodnd  }  *^The 
'^  catholic  'Writers^  both  befose  anff  after  the  CoinH 
''iottiof  Nice,  have  unanimous^  declaredi  that  G<>d' 
^i  the' F^her,  even  as  to  hisdivintty^  is  greater  tbani 
'^  tbi'S(«l:,^^  Hoflwhehas  madeihis  position  good^ 
is  opeit  to  every,  reader.  Bot  grantir^,  foramoij 
inent;  tliat  the  position  has^  been  fully  established* 
by  the  Doctor ;  yet,  in  a  point  of  such  high  impoi^* 
tanbe  fcof  christians  as  the  nature  of  tbafi6odki' 
wh6m  thdy  believe,  what  is  the  deckratttmofBll  ttn^ 
'  writers,'  catholic  or  »iticatholio,  in  the  world,  W 
not  supported  by  the  declaration  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
himself,  "  who  spake  by  the  prophets ;"  and  who,  as 
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the  Spirit  of  tnith,  guided  the  apostles  into  all  truth  ? 
In  matters  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline*  I  am 
ready  to  pay  **  tlie  catholic  writers^  both  before  and 
'^  after  the  Council  of  Nice/'  all  due  respect  and 
attention.  In  these  instances,  the  *  quod  semper, 
^  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus— that  which  has 
'  been  always,  everywhere,  by  all  received,'  is  the 
rule  which  I  would  have  every  christian  implicitly 
to  adopt.  In  that  which  revelation  only  can  teacfa^ 
I  think  myself  warranted  in  demanding  that  leve* 
lation  only  be  appealed  to.  I  therefore  would  have 
every  chri.^tian,  more  especially  every  candidate  for 
the  holy  ministry,  to  mark  ''  quod  dicit  Dominus/' 
not  '^  ut  loquitur  Athanasius." 

It  is  true,  there  are  many  texts  in  Scripture, 
which,  by  inference  and  deduction,  do  not  mere- 
ly in  appearance,  but  in  reality  denote  an  inferio- 
rity in  the  Son.  But  Bnshop  Pearson,  in  his  Ex- 
position of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  has  given  us  a 
key  that  will  open  up  their  true  and  proper  inter- 
pretation. Indeed,  in  all  the  extensive  (X)de  of  di- 
vine revelation,  there  is  only  a  single  text,  which 
directly,  and  in  terminis,  points  to  the  **  greater- 
ness/'  for  which  Dr  Bull  has  shewn  himself  so 
keen  an  advocate.  It  is  the  text,  of  which  the 
Arian  tribes  have,  in  every  age,  so  much  availed 
themselves-—  "  Aly  Fatker  is  greater  than  /*."  Yet 
Dr  Bull  has  not  had  the  hardihood  to  say,  that, 

respect- 

«  X  St  Joha  xix.  i8. 
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respecting  the  application  of  this  text  ^*  all  the  ca«- 
^\  tholic  writers ''  are  unmimoui.  Some  of  them 
have  applied  it  to  the  human  nature  in  Christ,  some 
of  them  to  the  divine  nature^  and  others  to  both  the 
divine  and  human  natures.  In  this  case  nothing,  so 
decisive  as  Dr  Bull  would  have  it,  can  be  made  of 
our  Saviour's  language.  The  assigning  it  to  the 
humanity  would  spoil  all  the  force  of  the  Doctor^s 
'*  fnajor  quoad  divinitatemr  Yet  Athanasius  him- 
self, if  Beza  has  donie  him  justice,  seems  to  give  the 
weight  of  his  authority  in  favour  of  this  application. 
"  Scribitur,  '  Pater  major  esse  Filio!  at  neque  mole, 
''  nee  tempore,  nee  natura,  sed  quatenus  pater  est 
*'  filii,  qui  hominem  assumpsit :  propter  quam  as* 
•'  sumptionem — inferior  factus  fuit  angeli^«— et  etiam 
"  subjectus  fuit  Marise  et  Josepho  */'  And  a  little 
after  he  affirms—**  Ipse,  quem  in  confesso  est  Dei- 
•*  tate  Patri  aequalem  esse,  '  majorem  dicit  Patrem^ 
eo  quod  servi  fbrmam  assumpsit,  et  Patrem  bono- 
rat— He,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  in  Deity 
*'  equal  to  the  Father,  calls  the  Father  greater^  be- 
''  cause  he  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant^ 
'*  and  honours  the  Father." 

Nor  is  this  all— since  ecclesiastical  history  bears, 
that,  in  a  council  of*  thirty-two  bishops,  holden  at 
Afjuileia,  anno  379,  where  Ambrose^  bishop  of  Mi^ 
Ian,  was  the  chief  speaker,  and  where  Palladius,  an 
Arian  bishop,  urged  this  text,  with  the  addition  u- 

L  sually 

>  Sec  Dialogues  already^qootedi  Dial.  2* 
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sually  made  to  it  by  Origen,  *'  My  Farther,  who  sent 
*'  7;ie,  is  greater  than  I,"  the  whole  members  cried 
out  **  anathema!'  against  all  such  as  added  to,  or 
took  from  the  Scriptures ;  and  unanimously^ agreed, 
that  it  is  by  reason  of  the  assumed  humanity^  that 
the  Father  is  greater  than  tlie  Son,  but  that  in  re- 
spect di  the  Divi?iiiy,  they  are  both  equal* 

But  granting  the  application,  ipr  which  Dr  Bull 
claims  a  majority  of  the  catholic  writers,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  Council  of  Nice,  to  be  the  true 
application  of  our  Saviour's  language,  it  is  possible, 
in  my  opinion,  to  give  the  text  even  this  applica- 
tion, without  the  harsh  inferences  drawn  from  it  bv 
Dr  Bull.  And,  I  think,  our  Saviour  himself  has 
aftbrded  the  requisite  authority — "  Whether,"  asks 
he,  •*  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth  at  meat,  or  he  that 
••  ser\'eth  ?  Is  not  he  that  sitteth  at  meat  ?  but  I  am 
"  among  you,  as  he  that  serveth  *."  What  is  this, 
if  not  proclaiming  the  apostles  greater  than  their 
blessed  Master  ?  Yet  how  could  this  be  ?  It  could 
not  be,  that  they  were  greater  in  dignity  :  for  he 
tells  them,  in  another  place,  "  Ye  call  me  Master 
"  and  Lord^  and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am.^  And 
again,  **  the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord*.'* 
But  it  wuLsfrom  and  by,  a^jd  because  of  his  own  vo- 
lunbiry  condescension,  viz.  that  ^*  avyxjotra^t^'*  of 
which,  Dr  Bull  owns,  that  the  Greek  fathers  s|)eak 
so  much,  and  U[)on  which  they  build  so  much. 

>  St  Luke  .\xii.  27.  -  S^IqIiu  xUi.  13,  and  16, 
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Aitnan^  Christ  was  certainly  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior to  the  apostles  ;  yet,  bi/  office,  did  Christ  con- 
descend to  lower  himself,  and  to  call  even  his  a- 
postles  greater  tlian  he.  As  God,  Christ,  in  like 
manner,  was  equal  to  the  Father ;  yet,  by  office,  did 
Christ  also  here  condescend  to  lower  himself, .  and 
to  call  the  Father  greater  than  he.  While  both 
these  acts  of  condescension  are  concisely  '*  written 
for  our  learning*'  in  the  following  striking  passage  of 
holy  writ — "  Being  in  the  form  of  God — oux  a^oy- 
"  /^v  'vr/yi<raTo—he  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
*•  with  God,  but— 'gjcfvftxTfV  'eumw — he  einptied  himself^ 
(by  becoming  man)  "  and  being  found  in  fashion, 
"  (<r%);prT/,  by  or  according  to  a  SCHEME,  viz.  tlie 
"  scheme  of  redbmpti'on)  ^erotTrHvuxrsv^savToy—he  humbled 
'*  himself","  &c.  Thus  it  was,  by  his  volimtary 
^*  xsyaxng,^*  or  emptying  hbnself,  that  it  became  our 
blessed  Lord  to  say, "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I." 
It  was  by  his  voluntary.  "  ttmrnutriq!^  or  humbling 
himself,  that  it  became  him  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  proclaim  his- apostles  to  be  greater  than  he. 

In  short,  if  the  <3X|)iication  here  given  of  this 
solitary  text  of  Scripture  be  entitled  to  respect ;  and 
the  great  Athanasius  would  seem  (as  tiie  reader 
has  already  been  apprized)  to  favour  it,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  Dr  Bull's  position, ''  major  quoad  divini- 
'*  tatem,'^  is  not  so  incontrovertible,  as  he,  or  the  co- 
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iholic  writers,  of  whom  he  boasts,  would  make  us 
believe. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  if  it  deserves 
the  name  of  digression,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  subor- 
dinathn  of  the  Son  of  God,  so  strenuously  espoused 
by  Dr  Bull  and  his  followers,  we  find  hini  giving 
an  illustration  of  it  in  the  following  words  :  "  That 
*'  the  Son  hath  indeed  the  same  divine  nature,  in 
*'  common  with  the  Father,  but  hath  it  communis 
*'  caied  from  the  Father ;  so  that  the  Father  alone 
**  hath  that  divine  nature /row  himself ^  and  from 
*•  none  other ;  but  the  Son  has  \tfrom  the  Father^ 
"  and  consequently  the  Father  is  the  fountain,  ori- 
"  ginal^  and  principle  of  the  Divinity  that  is  in  the 
^*  Son/* 

It  may  not  be,  that  the  writer,  whom  I  am  a- 
bout  to  quote,  had  this  illustration  of  Dr  Bull's  in 
view ;  yet  his  language  is  so  pertinent,  that  I  choose 
to  adopt  it,  that  the  reader  may  see  how  diflerendy 
another  bishop,  and  he  equally  the  advocate  of 
^  eternal  generation^  with  Bishop  Bull,  thought  on 
this  subject.  Dr  Brown,  bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross, 
in  Ireland,  giving  a  long  catalogue  of  what  he  calls 
'*  absurd  and  inconsistent  notions,  which  a  plain  ra* 
*'  tional  man  would  be  ashamed  of^''  mentions  the 
two  following  as  belonging  to  the  number  :  *'  That 
"  a  j)erson  should  be,  by  nature,  truly  Gody  and  yet 
''  not  the  true  God^  and  that  he  should  not  have 
"  one  attribute,  originally  and  proi>erly  his  own,  to 
'*  render  him  even  truly  God.  2.  That  the  Father 
^*  communicated  to  the  Sou  true  divinity^  which»  of 
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^*  all  things^  srems  to  tiie  mind  of  mao  utterly  in^ 
"  communicable  '•"  Nay>  in  allusion  to  these  •*  ab* 
''  surd  and  inconsistent  notions/'  this  author  is  bold 
enough  to  say^  *'  These  and  such  like  positions,  con- 
tained in  some  ol  our  modern  systems  c^  religion* 
are  but  a  light  taste  of  the  poison,  still  latent,  in 
^'  the  late  famous  Fifty-five  Propositions,  which  are 
'^  a  body  of  clandestine  Arianism. ;  and  the  most 
'^  artful  disguise,  and  subtle  refinement  of  this  he- 
"  resy,  that  has  ever  appeared  *.** 

The  propositions  here  alluded  to  are  the  fabri- 
cation of  one,  whom,  although  he  be  the  oracle  of 
too  many  young  divines,  I  will  be  bold  to  call  an 
interested  truckler  between  Arianism  and  a  Rectory^ 
viz.  the  philosophical  and  eloquent  Dr  Samuel 
Clarke.  It  grieves  me  to  say,  that  two  of  these 
propositions  are  drawn  up  nearly  in  the  words  of 
Dr  Bull.  Prop.  34.  **  The  Son  is  evidently  $ubor- 
^*  difiatc  to  the  Father,  in  that  he  derives  his  being 
"  and  attributes  from  the  Father ;  the  Father  no- 
**  thing /rom  him.''  Prop.  39.  '*  In  the  monarchy 
'*  of  the  universe,  there  is  but  one  authority,  origin 
"  nal  in  the  Father,  derivative  in  the  Son ;  the 
'*  power  of  the  Son  being  neither  opposite,  nor  co* 
*'  ordinate  to  that  of  the  Father.'*  Now  this  is  the 
language  of  Dr  Bull's  3d  Thesis — "  The  subordina-- 

tion  doctrine  is  necessary  to  be  known  and  believ- 
ed. 


>  See  Brown^s  ''  Procedure  of  tbe  Haman  UndcrstandiDg,^^  pub- 
lished in  i729.«-p.  397. 
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"  ed,  that  by  this  means  the  Godhead  of  the  Son 
**  ftiight  be  so  asserted,  as  the  U7iuy  of  God  ne- 
*'  vertheless,  and  the  divine  monarchy  might  still  be 
**  preserved  inviolate."  Is  there  here  a  shade  of 
difference  from  the  doctrine ;  and  is  there  any 
other  but  a  shade  of  difference  from  the  language 
of  Dr  Clarke,  above  quoted  ?  Nay  more,  Dr  BuH 
makes  that  ^"^  necessary  to  be  known  and  believed^'* 
which  we  have  seen  another  protestant  Bishop,  Dr 
Brown,  brands  with  the  name  of  **  clandestine  Ari-^ 
*'  anism  ;*'  and  he  too,  a  writer  of  no  mean  repute ; 
and,  as  I  have  already  informed  you,  an  equal  as- 
sertor  of  the  doctrine  of  '  eternal  generation^  with 
Dr  Bull. 

Dr  Brown  however  is  so  candid  as  to  own,  that 
these  terms,  "  God  of  himself  j  cause,  principle^  root^ 
**  fountain,  original^  supremacy,  subordinate,  co-ordi^ 
natc,  subsiste7ice,  incommunicable,  and  such  like, 
are  wof  the  language  of  revelation,  when  used  to 
explain  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  but  so 
'*  many  notional  affected  terms,  which  some  great 
"  and  learned  men  have  invented,  to  express  their 
'*  peculiar  sentiments,  and  their  several  Avays  of 
*'  thinking  of  that  unity  \"  Nay,  it  is  worthy  of 
particular  notice,  that  Mr  Reeves,  whose  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  *  eternal  generation,*  and  of  the  *  sub- 
*  ordination  of  the  Son,* '  had  emboldened  him 

to 

*  See  '*  Procedure/*  &c.  p.  294. 
'  2  SeeCondusiotvoi  LtUttVUL 
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to  represent  the  christian  Father  TertuUian,  ^as  au* 
thorizing  the  behef  of  these  doctrines,  speaks  to  the 
Very  same,  purpose  with  Dr  Brown.  **  Whoever/' 
says  Mr  Reeves,  "  beUeves  a  Trinity  of  divine  per- 
**  sons,  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  or  one  es- 
'>  sence,  believes  sufficient,  without  more  explicit 
*'  notions  of  the  modes  ^of  eternal  generation  and 
**  procession,  which  are  mysteries  beyond  the  depth 
'' of  any  created  intellect:  and  I  must  needs  say, 
that  it  had  been  much  better,  if  some  great  men 
had  only  proved  the  matter  of  fact,  that  such  an 
"  article  is  expressed  in  Scripture,  and  attested  by 
^'  all  the  first  catholic  writers,  and  so  left  it  as  a 
'•  doctrine  incomprehensible  */' 

Dr  Bull  however  shews  himself  to  be  more  self- 
consistent  ;  for  he  roundly  affirms,  that  his  expla- 
natory theses  "  De  subordinatione  Filii^'  are  of  iieces- 
sary  belief;  whereby  he  strives  to  fix,  as  far  as  he 
is  able,  the  doctrine  of  "  the  subordination  of  the 
Son,**  with  all  its  consequences,  as  a  |)art  of  the 
creed  of  every  orthodox  christian.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  this  part  of  the  learned  Doc- 
tor's "  Defensio,"  &c.  has  excited  more  critical  dis- 
cussion than  any  of  his  other  works,  the  *•  Harmo- 
"  nia  Apostolica'*  not  excepted,  which,  pace  tanti 
viri,  is  vulnerable  in  many  of  its  parts.  On  this 
account  his  biographer  and  panegyrist,  the  worthy 
and  well-known  Robert  Nelson,  is  constrained  to 

ac- 

'  See  Preface  to  Reeves^  translation,  &c,  p.  52. 
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acknowledge^  that  <'  there  are  various  opinions 
*'  concerning'  his  (Dr  Bull's)  performance  of  this 
last  part,  and  different  uses  have  been  made  of 
it»  by  different  parties,  which/'  says  he» ''  is  not 
''  muck  to  be  wondered  at\**  He  owns  too^  that 
Whiston  and  Clarke  have  applied  the  Doctoi^s  per- 
formance, in  support  of  their  degrading  tenets  ;  and 
is  satisfied  with  the  common-place  argument,  that 
these  and  such  like  have  applied  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures themselves  to  the  same  purpose.  But  the 
Scriptures,  it  should  be  remembered,  constitute  the 
standard,  to  which  every  man  calling  himself  a 
christian  is  bound  to  have  recourse ;  and  I  hope  so 
good  a  man  as  Mr  Nelson  did  not  mean  to  place 
the  Scriptures,  and  Dr  Bull's  writings,  in  the  same 
scale.  The  Scriptures,  in  all  matters  of  &ith,  are 
peremptory,  and  authoritative  decisions-^and  as 
such  are  not  to  be  charged  with  any  bad  use  that 
may  be  made  of  them,  or  any  wrong  sense  that 
may  be  put  ujx^n  them.  But  no  human  writings 
possess  this  privilege,  or  can  claim  this  exemption  ; 
therefore  none  of  these  ought  ever  to  be  conceived  in 
such  unguarded  language,  as  may  have  the  effect  of 
betraying  the  cause  of  truth  into  the  hands  of  gain- 
sayers.  Such,  however,  in  every  resj>ect,  is  "  this 
•'  last  part'  of  Dr  Bull's  performance."  Messrs 
Whiston  and  Clarke  stand  justly  charged  with  per- 
verting the  Scriptures  to  make  Christ  a  creature.  Dr 
Bull  is  however  equally  chargeable ;  since  he  has 

laid 
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down  a  thesis, '  (to  prove  which  otiitf  the  s^m- 
Ujmce  of  authority  is  adduced),  the  subject  of  which 
consists  in  this— ^hut  the  Son  is  less  than  the  Fi^ 
ther  ;  in  other  words,  that  Christ  is  less  than  God  ; 
therefore,  in  feet,  a  creature^  be  his  pitch  of  exalta- 
tion, or  our  conceptions  of  it^  what  they  may.  This 
conclusion  from  the  premises  of  Dr  Bull  is  too  ob^- 
vious  to  have  escaped  logicians,  such  as  Messrs 
Whiston  and  Clarke  have  proved  themselves  to  be  ; 
and,  on  their  plan,  they  were  well  entitled  to  use  it 
as  they  have  done :  while  the  orthodox  were  and 
are  entitled  to  complain,  that  Dr  Bull  should  have 
afforded  such  countenance  to  heretics,  in  crucifying 
to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh.  This,  Mr 
Nelson  informs  us,  was  the  case,  and  he  particula* 
rizes  Dr  John  Edwards  of  Cambridge,  as  one  who, 
in  animadverting  on  Dr  Clarke^s  Scripture  doctrine 
of  the  Trinitv,  lamented  "  that  Dr  Bull  had  hurt  the 
*'  doctrine  of  the  Tnnity,  by  urging  the  inferiority 
*•  of  the  Son  to  the  Father^  in  respect  of  his  divini- 

But  l>esides  Dr  Edwards,  we  find  another  learor 
ed  combatant  of  Dr  Clarke,  viz.  Dr  Bennet  of  Col- 
chester, positively  asserting,  ^'  that  the  Scriptures 
'^  no  where  mention  any  derivation  or  subordination 
"  in  the  Trinity  •."  And  we  find  him  judiciously 
applying  any  texts  which  seem  to  favour  this  hy- 

M  pothesis, 

>  Life  of  Dr  Bull,  &c.  p.  333. 
<  See  EzamioatioD  of  Dr  Clarke's  55  Propotittonsi  published  1717. 
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pothesis,  to  the  preexisting  soul  of  the  Logos,  or  to 
his  incarnation — which  appHcation  he  accompanies 
with  this  important  question,  to  wliich  no  explicit 
answer  has  yet  been  given — "  Do  we  ever  And  a 
"  distinction*  made  in  Scripture,  between  two  Gods. 
"  the  one  supreme,  the  other  subordinate— the  one 
"  self-existent,  the  otlier  derived'?" 

I  have  extended  this  letter  to  an  unusual  length, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the 
reader,  the  few  instances,  which  have  occurred  to 
me,  of  the  diversity  of  sentiment,  not  to  call  it  self- 
contradiction,  prevalent  among  the  espousers  of  the 
doctrine  of  •  eternal  generation,'  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing  tliat  the  name  and  authority  of 
Bishop  Bull,  in  conjunction  with  the  name  and  au- 
thority of  Bishop  Pearson,  have  not  determined  the 
dispute,  nor  silenced  the  opponents  on  either  side. 
The  result  of  which  is  this,  that,  for  my  own  part, 
instead  of  being  convinced  by  the  arguments  ad-, 
duced  by  either  party,  I  become  the  more  rooted 
and  grounded  in  this  persuasion,  viz.  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God 
is  not  tlw  proper  mode,  by  which  the  faith  of  the 
nrtliodox  christian  can  be  confirmed,  or  by  which 
the  errors  of  tlie  heretic  can  be  contuted,  as  far  as 
regards  this  fundamental  article  of  our  Creed— jAf 
doctrine  of  a  co-EauA[.,  co-essentiai,,  and  co- 
ETERN.iL  Trinity. 

LET- 
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HAVING  proceeded  thus  far  in  discussion  of 
the  doctrine  of  '  eternal  generation^  it  seems  high 
time  for  "us  to  enquire,  how  the  Aery  term^  which 
(although  I  acknowledge  the  adoption  of  it  into 
theological  language  from  the  period  of  the  4th 
century)  I  still  do  affirm,  has  no  warrant  in  Scrip- 
ture, came  to  be  first  introduced,  and  thus,  either 
by  natural  or  imposed  consequence,  to  have  given 
birth  to  those  woefiil  divisions  which,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  Saviour's  Deity,  have  rent  the  chris- 
tian church  to  this  very  day. 

Without  farther  preamble,  there  appear,  in  mv 
opinion,  to  be  three  causes,  to  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  term  *  eternal  generation'  may  be 
more  or  less  assigned, 

I.  One  great  cause,  and,  it  may  be,  the  parent  of  the 
two  other  causes,  I  believe  to  l)e  '  the  Platonic  philo- 
'  sophy*  I  know  it  to  have  beena  contendible  point, 
whether,  at  first,  the  Platonic  philosophy  had  not 
some  influence  on  Christianity  itself.  The  anti-tri- 
liitarians  all  maintain  the  affirmative ;  and  hesitate 

M  2  nut 


not  to  saVfthat  Justin  Martvr,  who  confessed  himself 
to  have  been  a  Platonist,  was  the  first  who  taught  the 
doctrine  of  what  is  termed  a  "  Trinity."  Nay^  they 
go  so  far  as  even  to  allege,  that  the  evangelist  St 
John  borrowed  his  Logos  from  the  philosopher  Pla- 
to. An  al  legation  this,  in  tiie  iace  of  all  probability. 
For  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined,  much  less  believ- 
ed, that  a  poor  fisherman  of  Judea  should  have 
been,  either  by  edgcation,  or  by  inspirajbioi),  made 
acqu:iinted  with  the  philosophical  refinemeAts  of 
Plato,  or  his  followers.  With  much  more  App^trent 
st;rength  of  argument,  it  has  therefore  btrciji  unupuQ*" 
twined,  .that  Plato  hinjself  stole  his  *  Lo^i^os *  from 
the  Hebrew  ScTiptures,  jvbere  we  frequently  find  it 
used  as  the  appellation  of  a  sybsisting  person.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  in  this  sense  the  Chaldean  |>a- 
ra4)hra53<5  do  explain  th<^  '^'^^  or  Logos  of, the  Old 
Testament,  as  Rittangelius,  in  his  translation  of  the 
Old  Jewi^h  work,  '  Jctzirah/  clearly  proves.  It  is 
not  material  to  this  hypothesis,  that  we  are  igno-^ 
rant  ot  the  way  in  which  Pla^io  sliould  hav^e  found 
9cceb^  to  the  IlebreM'  Scriptures.  He  might  have 
seen  a  (jlrtick  translation  of  them  \mov  to  the  sep- 
tuagint  ara,  as  1  Aidovicus  Vivcs,  and  some  others 
conceive  :  or  having  travelled  into  Phojuicia  and 
Eg\  |>t,  in  search  ot  knowledge,  and  having  resided 
in  the  latter  country,  where  there  wa  ,  even  in  his 
time,  a  great  concoui^se  ot  Jews,  Plato  might  have 
derived  information  iVom  such  as  understood  the 
Hebrew  writings,  and  thus  have  picked  up  what 
seemed  to  hiin  to  suit  his  purpose.     But  be  this  as  it 

mav, 
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may,  it  jls  a  point  in  which  all  the  modern  bio- 
graphers of  this  celebrated,  philosopher  concur^  and 
which  hifi  own  frequent  allusions  to  the  **  ^vfia  f4,v6oi^' 
^^Syrian  viysteries,  have  proved,  that  Pluto  was  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  Jewish  records,  and  that  he  made 
great  use  of*  them. 

This  l>eing  premised,  it  is  well  known  that  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  theological  system  of  Pla- 
to is  the  application,  in  some  respect  or  another,  of 
^  generation '  to  Deity.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  but 
that  a  man  of  his  talent  and  discernment  might 
have  found,  in  the  Hebrew  scrij^tures,  what,  in  his 
estimation,  might  amount  to  authority  sufficient 
fi)r  this  apf>lication. 

The  first  revelation  with  which  we  are  blessed, 
after  the  lall,  (tor  what  hapjx^ned  belbre  that  woe- 
ful event  is  lobt  to  us),  is  contained  in  the  divine 
promise,  "  that  the  seed  of  the  u^oman  should  bruise 
"  the  seri>ent's  head '."  These  words  undeniably 
have  an  asjxict  to  *  generation  *  without  the  inter- 
vention of  man.  Yet  how  obscure  will  this  aspect 
appear,  wIk  n  the  joyful  declaration  of  the  mother 
of  all  tlesh,  on  the  birth  of  her  first-born  Son,  is 
taken  literally  in  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  without  the  gloss  which  our  translators 
have  given  it—"  And  Jdum  knew  his  wife  Kve,  and 
"  she  conceived,  and  bare  Cain,  and  said  ^  VP*  vi'^ip 


>  Gen.  iii.  I5« 
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•<  i1tT»  \  I  have  gotten  a  man  the  very  Jehovah  !^ 
The  promise  however  given  to  the  woman,  contain* 
ihg,  as  it  does,  the  source  of  all  our  faith,  and  of 
all  our  hopes,  is,  after  the  flood,  renewed  to  the  pa- 
triarch Abraham,  and  his  descendants,  who  are  ex- 
pressly informed,  •'  that  in  a  seed  of  theirs  all  na- 
'*  tions  should  be  blessed*  ;"  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  which  promise,  the  faithful  of  those  days  would 
reasonably  conclude,  that  sonde  divine  and  super-, 
natural  act  was  necessar}^ 

Accordingly,  upon  the  first  deviation  of  man 
fix)m  revealed  truth,  when  recourse  was  had  to  the 
most  natural,  and,  in  fact,  most  plausible  of  all 
systems  of  idolatrous  worship,  viz.  the  worshipping 
the  material  host  of  heaven ;  and  when,  in  process 
of  time,  even  this  species  of  idolatry  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  abyss  of  later,  and  consequently 
grosser  corruptions,  we  find  **  the  ^eerf"  described, 
in  the  divine  promise,  laid  hold  of  by  the  heathen 
world ;  and,  with  all  the  impure  mixtures  of  a  pollut- 
ed imagination,  grafted  into  their  systems  of  theo- 
logy ;  in  all  of  which,  the  term  "  generation  of 
"  Deity"  makes  a  very  prominent  figure.  Tiiis  is 
visible  from  the  Orphaic  verses,  whether  genuine 
or  liot,  from  Homer,  the  very  Moses,  as  I  may  term 
him,  of  heathen  antiquity,  from  Hesiod's  Theogon)^ 
and  indeed  from  the  whole  theological  systems  of 
the  civilized  idolaters  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

In 

^  See  Geo.  iv,  t,  in  the  original.  ^  Gen.  xxii.  iS. 
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In  the  Grecian  school,  however,  and  in  the  far 
famed  seat  of  Grecian  hterature,  the  city  of  Athens, 
was  the  renowned  Plato  bom  and  bred.  But  dis- 
satisfied with  the  multiplicity  of  **  generated*'  dei- 
ties who  were  introduced  to  his  acquaintance, 
Plato,  it  would  seem,  did  boldly  undertake  to 
abridge  the  number,  and  to  bring  the  current 
creed  to  what  he  conceived  a  more  philosophical 
standard.  With  this  design,  it  was,  that  he  sought 
in  foreign  countries  what  he  could  not  find  at  home, 
— until  having  collected  a  store  of  Hebrew  and  of 
heathen  science,  and  having  artfully  compounded 
these,  he  wrought  up  a  new  and  more  sublime  sys- 
tem of  theology,  founded  upon  a  T^iag  or  Trinity, 
(although  he  no  where  uses  the  vocable),  and 
which,  being  no  invention  of  his  own,  he  well 
knew  had  been  the  basis  of  all  the  theological  struc- 
tures, true  or  false,  that  had  ever  ap|>cared  in  the 
world. 

Thus   Plato's  system  embraces  a  '  to  aycc9oy,'  a 

*  >iOy^f'  or  *  yovg^  and  a  *  iJa/x/I  ^(jocijlh.*  The  *  to  uya^ovi 

or  supreme  good,  this  philosopher,  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers   call       TO   Qy,      *    TO  OVTUg    OVf         TO  CtVTO   OVf     that    IS^ 

the beifig,  the  very  being,  the  self-bcing^'dnd  they  say, 

**  TO  ovTug  ov  €Tty  to  ai^oy,  ocysyyifroy^  jcat  u^iot^Toy^the  very 

*'  being  is  eternal,  UNBEGOTTEN,  or  rather  (if  I  may 
"  be  forgiven  for  coining  a  new  term)  ingener- 
'*  ABLE  and  incorruptible ;''  according  to  the  maxim 
of  the  philosophy,  then  received,  that  '  generation 
'  and  corruption  are  correlates ;'  which  in  fact  is  the 

casc^ 
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^^ase-^sidoe  there  is  no  generated  b^ing;  which,  can 
elm  in  ejiemption  from  comeptiofh  he  only  excepts 
ed,  of  whom .  it  was  prophesied,  **  TIkhi  wik  not 
^*  duffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption.'^  This  high 
privilege  the  Platonists  assigned  to  the  '  ra  »/oS9^ 
their  firH  person^  The  '  >jyy^  or  secomk  person^ 
they  always  term  *  y€m\M  n^^mfr/tri^^  &c.— that  is,  the 
^firet  generated  begotten^  kc.  The  consequence  of 
which  appellation,  they  perhaps  neither  designed 
nor  foresaw.  Such  w^as  the  effect  of  human-  wis** 
dom,  jumbling  its  own  fancies  with  Hebraic  tra- 
ditioQSy  literally  verifying  St  Paul's  character  of 

them.«-«« 

'  Setting  up  to  be  phUosoptiers,  they  became  idiott^V 

Yet  this  Platonic  philosophy,  which  set  out  with 
admitting  a  kind  of  a  Trine  theology,  soon  got  into 
great  repute,  whether  from  the  preferable  nature  of 
the  system  itself,  or  I'rom  the  veneration  paid  to 
its  author.  And  this  repute  it  continued  to  enjoy, 
through  a  succession  of  professors,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  This  monarch,  the 
second  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  after 
Alexander's  conquest,  established,  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  a  school,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
disseminating  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  There,  un^ 
der  a  series  of  able  ma^b^rs,  such  as  Potamon,  Arm- 
nonius,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  (who  was 
conteropprary  with  Constantine  and  his  sons),  &c. 

\        V.     '.  :  I  ,    ..    .       ..  V  It 

I  Romans  i.  22. 
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it  was  taught  with  much  celebrity;  until,  from 
the  many  sects  into  which  it  had  been  progressive* 
ly  divided,  it  land^  in  downright  scepticism  ;  and 
will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  the  woeful  and  alarming  infidelity  of  the 
present  day. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  applv  these  historical 
facts  to  the  subject  in  hand,  I  must  not  overlook 
what,  in  my  idea,  appears  to  have  afforded  the 
second  and  third  causes,  to  which  may  be  assign- 
ed the  introduction  of  the  term  *  eternal  g  neration* 
into  theological  language.  The  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  into  Greek,  in  my 
opinion,  merits,  after  the  Platonic  philosophy,  to 
be  ranked  as  the 

lid  cause  for  this  introduction.  This  transla- 
tion,  you  have  no  need  to  be  mfbrmed,  is  general- 
ly reported  to  have  been  executed  at  the  desire  of 
that  same  Ptolemy  Philadelfihus,  who  erected  the 
Platonic  school  at  Alexandria.  But  whether  this 
be  the  case  or  not,  is  unim|X)rtant,  since  the  version 
of  the  Septuagint  was  certainly  in  vulgar  use  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance,  and  was,  for  a 
long  time  after,  the  only  translation  to  which  the 
christian  writers  could  have  recourse ;  some  of 
whom  went  so  far  in  its  favour,  as  even  to  preter 
it  to  the  original. 

That  there  are  in  this  translation  many  beauti* 
ful  elucidations  of  the  Hebrew  original,  1  am  ready 

N  to 
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to  own.  And  I  am  equally  ready  to  own,  that 
wherever  its  language  is,  totidem  %'erbis,  adduced  in 
the  New  Testament,  its  authority  is  unquestionable. 
Vet  as  these  instances  are  but  few,  we  are  at  fidi 
liberty  to  examine  what  is  not  so  adduced,  by  the 
Hebrew  standard,  and  to  admit  or  reject  accords 
ingly.  Now,  with  reference  to  our  present  subject, 
there  are  three  passages,  which  the  Septuagint  tran- 
lators  have  rendered  in  a  manner  which  the  He- 
brew original  disclaims,  and  have  thereby  tended 
not  a  little  to  introduce  tlie  doctrines  to  which  I  am 
objecting.  The  ^r^^  is  the  passage  in  the  110th 
Psalm,  already  quoted  ' — *•  from  the  womb  before 
"  the  morning  star  I  have  begotten  thee — "  sx.  yu^^q 
*'  TTfo  'sMG^G^a  sycvvYio-u  (Tf,"  whlch  rcndcring,  I  repeat, 
is  not  only  different  from  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
l)ut,  as  usually  applied,  is  contrary  to  the  Psal- 
mist's obvious  meaning. 

The  110th  Psalm  is  evidently  directed  to  the 
•>^1K,  "  Adojii,"  on  the  right  hand  of  Jehovah  ;  that 
is,  to  the  "  viadc — Lord*^^^  to  the  "  man  of  the 
•'  right  hand  K'  '*  to  Christ  */'  to  the  •'  priest  after 
"  the  order  of  Melchisedec  ^"  to  him  "  who  was 
*'  to  drink  of  the  torrent  in  the  way  ^  ;*'  conse- 
quently either  to  the  humaniiy  )A\\^\\\  or  (in  Ori- 

gen's 

*  See  Letter  VI.  p.  49. 
2  Acts  ii.  36.  God  bath  made  that  same  Jesus,  &c.  both  Lord*  &c* 
3  Ps.  Ixsx.  17.  4  St  Matth.  xxii.  41— 45. 

5  Htb.  V.  4.  10.  ^  St  Matth.  xxvi«  42. 
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gen*s  style)  to  the  "  cvifOirov  t/,"  the  compound  per- 
son ;  but,  in  no  way  restrictive  to  pure  Deity.  In 
this  case,  although  the  Psalmist's  noun  iniSi,  **  thy 
"  birth,"'  (as  our  translators  have  literally  rendered 
it,)  should  bear  to  be  transformed  into  the  "  sysmitrce. 
"  <n — /  have  begotten  thee^*  of  the  Septuagint ;  yet 
still  must  it  have  th.e  same  object  of  address,  with 
the  psalm  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  and,  without  ad- 
mitting of  the  sense  of  **  eternally  begotten"' 
would  convey  no  other  meaning,  than  that  which 
I  have  shewn  to  be  the  import  of  the  words  "  be- 
"  gotten  before  all  worlds,'^  in  the  Nicene  creed'. 

The  second  passage,  to  the  rendering  of  which, 
as  given  in  the  Septuagint,  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to 
object,  is  the  following  from  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
'*  "^Up  nw — ^l^he  Lord  *  possessed*  me,  in  the  be- 
"  ginning  V  &c.  This  is  rendered  in  a  manner 
still  more  corrupted,  and  more  dangerous  than  that 
above  discussed.  "  Kv^i^  skucs  p,  Sec— The  Lord 
CREATED  me,"  &c.  a  translation,  (or  which  there  is 
no  palliative  whatever — as  its  effects  will,  in  the  se- 
quel, shew. 

The  third  objectionable  passage  is  one  which, 
though  not  differing  so  glaringly  from  the  original 
as  the  otiher  two,  has,  1  suspect,  been  the  means 
of  introducing,  not  onljMnthe  early  times,  but  in 
latter  ages,  a  peculiarity  both  of  sentiment  and  of 

N  2  ex- 

* 

*  Sec  Letter  V.  p.  34  ct  seq.  *  Pro  v.  viii.  2  '. 


expression.  It  is  no  lesB  than  the  grand  declaratioQ 
of  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah — ''  his  name  shall 
*' be  called  wonderful,  co?/«5e//r '/' &c.  which  the 
Septuagint  have  tran  lated  in  terms  sufficiently 
consonant  with  the  prophet's  meaning,  hut  not  ful* 

ly  >5Xpressive  of  it — "pyaXif^  IScuXfi^  ceyyeK®^/'  kc. — 

•*  the  angel  of  the  great  counsel,'*,  &c. 

This  paraphrase,  for  it  deserves  not  the  name  of 
a  translation,  has,  in  my  opinion,  paved  the  way  for 
that  much  agitated,  and  much  misunderstood  doc^ 
trine  of  "  angels,*'  which  perhaps,  witli  some  Pla- 
tonic mixture,  has  constituted  the 

1 1  Id  cause  of  the  introduction  of  the  terms/  eter- 
•  nal  generation,*  and  been  the  parent  of  the  many 
various,  and  scarcely  reconcileable  opinions,  regard- 
ing the  ♦  Logos,*  as  well  as  the  great  support  of  the 
debasing  system  ol  belief  which  began  at  so  early  a 
period  of  Christianity,  and  which  has  prevailed  io 
this  very  day, 

'  Isaiah  ix,  6. 
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LETTER  XL 


IT  having  been  the  purport  of  the  preced- 
ing Letter  to  particularize  ttie  causes  to  which, 
more  or  less,  the  introduction  of  the  terms  '  eier- 
*  iial  generation,  into  theological  language,  falls  in 
my  opinion  to  be  assigned,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  apply  to  the  subject  in  liand,  the  arguments  and 
facts  which  have  been  briefly  laid  before  you. 

We  have  discussed  the  nature,  and  the  probable 
foundation  of  Plato's  phiiasophy.  Let  us  next  ex- 
amine whether,  and  how  tar,  this  plausible  and 
much  esteemed  svstem  of  Plato  had  influence  on 
the  language  of  the  christian  lathers,  and  insinuat- 
ed itself  into  their  writings,  from  an  early  |)eriod. 
To  this  examination  the  writings  of  the  celebrated 
Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  within  titty  years 
of  Ignatius  bishop  of  Antioch,  will  aflbrd  us  the  ne- 
cessary assistance. 

Before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  Justin  Mar- 
tyr had  been  a  zealous  disci j>le  ot  the  philosopher 
Plato.     This,  though  Justi  I  himself  had  not  con- 
fessed 
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iessed  it,  might  have  been  discovered  from  his 
works ;  and  particularly  from  his  warm,  and  scarce- 
ly warrantable  attachment  to  the  tutelar  saint  of 
Plato,  Socrates ;  of  whom  he  is  bold  to  say^  when 
treating  of  the  enmity  of  the  devils   against  the 

the   truth—**  ov  ytt^  fuovov  'EKKr^  ^ta  XcoTt^orrag  'vtto   XoyH 

•*  ^>^y%^n  ^*^«  '  — these  things  were  reproved  by  the 
**  Logos f  through  the  tnouth  of  Socrates.**  Nay,  he 
farther  says  *,  **  that  they  xvho  lived  by  reason  were 
•*  christians ;"  among  whom  he  hesitates  not  to  rec- 
kon Socrates — and  classes  him  with  Abraham  and 
Ehjah.  In  enlargement  of  which  unjustifiable 
panegyric,  Mr  Reeves,  the  translator  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr^s  **  Apology,*'  is  very  angry  with  Tertullian, 
who  held  a  very  different  opinion  of  Socrates,  and 
who  calls  his  **  dsemon  " — pessimum  revera  peda- 
gogura — the  worst  of  all  tutors.  Mr  Reeves'  words 
are  as  follow  :  **  When  I  fmd  Socrates  employing 
•*  all  his  reason  to  bring  men  off  from  barren  specu- 
**  lations  to  the  knowledge  of  themselves,  and  the 
**  practice  of  substantial  virtue ;  when  I  fmd  him 
•*  the  greatest  master  of  his  passions,  the  most 
**  judicious  despiser  of  riches  within  his  reach, 
**  the  most  temperate,  humble,  courteous,  inoffensive 
*'  man  living  in  the  gentile  world;  when  I  fmd  him 
•*  encouraged  by  his  damon^  to  die  for  the  profes- 
**  sion  of  the  one  true  God ;  when  Justin  Martyr 
•*  says,  that  he,  by  his  share  of  reason,  did  among 

**  the 

»  See  I  Apologj,  c.  5,  *  i  Apologv,  c.  xii. 
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'•  the  Greeks  what  the  Logos  himself  did  among 
^*  the 'Barbarians,  and  that  both  were  condanned  for 
•'  the  same  good  design ;  who,  after  this,  I  say,  can 
"  think  Socrates  possessed  and  governed  by  an  evil 
"  spirit  ?  Why  not  divinely  assisted  to  preach 
"  down  idolatry,  and  bring  moral  righteousness  in- 
*'  to  practice,  and  by  such  means  to  prepare  and 
*'  qualify  the  heathen  world  for  the  revelation  of 
"  the  Messiah  ?" 

Upon  this  quotation,  which  will,  I  hope,  be  ac- 
knowledged by  every  true  christian  to  include  its 
own  proper  censure,  I  shall  make  no  comment  I 
feel  it  however  incumbent  on  me  to  notice  the  glar- 
ing contrariety  of  sentiment  regarding  this  same 
Socrates,  the  idol  still  of  modern  veneration,  and 
thatf  between  two  writers  nearly  contemporary,  Jus- 
tin Martvr  and  Tertullian.  Tlie  former  holds  him 
to  be  inspired  by  the  Z^^o5  himself !  The  latter  holds 
him  to  be  actuated  by  a  devil!  How  is  this  contrari- 
ety of  character  to  be  accounted  for  ?  In  no  other 
way,  as  far  as  1  am  capable  of  discriminating,  but 
by  ascribing  Justin  Martyr's  eulogium  to  the  secret 
workings  of  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  TertuUian's 
censure  to  his  having  been  "  addicted"  to  the  sys- 
tem of  "  no"  philosophical  *'  master*'  whatever; 
all  of  whom  he  calls  "  Hajreticorum  Patriarcha?,'* 
the  "  Palriarclu  of  the  Heretics  '."  Indeed,  it  is  but 
natural  to  suppose,  that  according  to  what  Justin 

Martvr 

<  Ste  Lib.  coQlra  HcnnogeiL  c.  ir. 
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Martyr  has  expressed  regarding  Socrates,  so  would 
he  have  us  understand  his  sentiments  to  be  respect- 
ing his  old  master  Plato ;  whose  more  sublime  doc- 
trines and  definitions  he  has  artfully  infused  into  his 
own  writings.  Thus  we  find  him,  in  his  Dialogue 
with  Trypho    the  Jew,  using  the  very  language 

which    Plato   is   found  to  use—"  imoq  ya^  aysmrro^, 

the  only  unbegotten,  and  incorruptible^  and,  upon 
that  account,  is  God.'*  To  this,  in  the  sense,  and 
under  the  application  which  Ignatius  has  made  of 
the  term  "ayfyv/rr®^,"  no  objection  needs  be  offer- 
ed. But  this  sense  and  application  are  not  allowed 
by  a  certain  class  of  writers,  whom  we  find  quot- 
ing and  twisting  the  term  to  their  own  purpose. 
And  indeed,  the  sense  and  application  which  the 
language  of  Ignatius  bears,  Justin  himself  disclaims,. 

when   he    writes  "  /^av®^   ihcog  'vi^  too  Qcoj  yiycw^xtr^ 

the  Son  alone  \%  properly  begotten  of  God ','  which 
points  out,  and,  in  fact,  limits  the  use  of  "  a/^vi^r®^,^ 
in  the  opinion  of  Justin  Martyr. 

Whether  Ignatius,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  first 
used  the  term  ayswyr®^,  borrowed  it  from  Plato  or 
not,  I  cannot  say.  Bishop  Pearson  to  be  ^ure  as- 
serts, that  Athanasius  said,  the  term  was  taken  from 
the  heathen  *.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  al- 
low myself  to  think,  that  a  man  possessed  of  the 
plain  simple  piety,  and  heavenly  charity,  of  which 

Ignatius 

<  See  X  Apol.  p.46<r  >  Scr  Vbdic.  p.  127. 
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Jgoatius  shewed  himself  to  be  possie^dy  would,  in 
such  an  augu^  description  of  the  great ''  physici^^p" 
.^^uo^^^^  of  soiils,  have  had  recourse  to  Plato  ffir 
appropriate  expressions.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
venerable  Father's  writings  which  betrays  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Plato ;  nay  more,  his  use  ot  the 
term  '^  aymtfr^**  is  contrary  to  Plato's  restriction  of 
it 

That  Justin  Martyr,  however,  intentionally  a- 
dopted  the  term  from  Plato,  and  used  it  in  the  very 
sense  of  his  heathen  master,  is  clear  from  the  quo- 
tations just  adduced  ;  and  from  the  triumphant  ac- 
knowledgement of  those,  who,  to  this  day,  espouse 
the  doctrine  of  '  eternal  generation/  And,  tor 
aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  Justin  Martyr  may 
have  been  the  first  christian  writer  who  used  the 
term  in  the  Platonic  sense ;  unless  perhaps  Athen- 
agoras,  who,  as  I  have  shewn  S  calls  the  Son  of 

God,  *  WfA/rov  ycmifm  rca  xorpi,*  &c.    and   who,   being 

an  Athenian,  it  may  be  presumed,  had  been  a  Pla- 
tonist  also. 

From  the  time  of  these  two  early  Apologists  of 
the  christian  faith,  the  Platonic  language,  and  the 
Platonic  doctrine,  on  the  important  article  now  un- 
der consideration,  seem  to  have  spread,  and  t< »  have 
become  current ;  nay,  even  to  liave  been  accompa- 
nied   by  every  unbecoming  interence,  which  the 

o  conceit 

I  See  Letter  IIL  p.  22. 
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conceit  of  philosophy  was  accustomed  to  draw  from 
it.  It  IS  also  worthy  of  remark,  and  can  hardly 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  have  studied 
.  the  history  of  these  times,  that,  as  the  Platonic 
;  school  of  Alexandria  was  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment in  high  repute,  and  the  only  theological  school 
of  note  for  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Gentile  world ; 
so,  it  has  fallen  out,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
christian  fathers  who,  at  that  period,  are  found 
treating  on  the  subject  of  "  generation  ^  in  Deity, 
or  of  the  *' generation"  0/ Deity,  are  citizens  of 
Alexandria,  either  by  birth  or  residence ;  among 
whom  it  may  suffice  to  enumerate  Clemens,  Ori- 
gen,  Dionysius,  Alexander,  Arius,  and  Athanasius. 
This,  if  it  amounts  not  to  a  proof,  affords,  at  least, 
a  strong  probability,  that  such  Platonic  ingredients, 
as,  I  think,  I  see  reason  to  complain  of,  had  in- 
fused themselves  into  their  writings. 

What  scripture  authorities  do  offer  themselves 
in  support  of  their  re^isonings  we  have  already  seen. 
To  convince,  however,  the  young  and  inexperienced 
student  of  the  lengths  to  which  men  will  go  in  sup- 
port of  a  favourite  hypothesis,  I  shall  in  so  far  re- 
cur to  the  subject  of  scripture  authority,  as  to  point 
out  a  text  which  has  been,  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Athanasius,  wantonly  impressed  into  the  service  of 

the  doctrine  before  us "  Who  shall  declare  his 

'*  gaicratioJi^  /'*  exclaims  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when 

treating 

I  Isaiah  liii<  8» 
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treating  of  the  Messiah.  Whence,  it  is  argued, 
that  as  his  generation  is  ineffable,  it  must  therefore 
be  divine.  An  argument  this,  which  is  supported 
at  no  less  expence,  than  doing  the  most  manifest 
ungrammatical  violence  to  the  Hebrew  vocable  Tn^ 
dur,  (from  which  is  derived  the  English  term  '  en- 
'  dure),  and  to  the  Greek  vocable  '  ysvsoc ;'  neither 
of  which  has  the  least  relation  to  the  word  *  genera- 

•  iion,^  in  the  sense  now  under  discussion ;  but  both 
of  which  do  signify  '  course  of  life,'  *  succession  of  ge- 

*  nerations!  *  descent^  &c.  This  appears  from  the 
frequent  use  of  both  vocables,  in  Scripture,  to  de- 
note that  familiar  and  easilv  understood  sentiment, 
implied  in  the  words  "  from  generation  to  genera-- 
"  tion ;"  words,  which,  no  reader  whatever  dare  as- 
sert, did,  even  for  a  moment,  convey  to  his  mind,  the 
most  distant  idea  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

At  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  catalogue  above 
mentioned,  I  might  have  placed  an  earlier  writer 
than  any  of  them,  who,  although  not  a  christian, 
has  maintained  a  sort  of  oracular  repute  in  the 
christian  world  to  the  present  hour,  viz.  Philo  the 
Jew.  He  was  an  Alexandrian,  and  was  employed 
by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  as  their  ambassador  to 
the  Roman  emperor  Caligula,  shortly  after  our  Sa- 
viour's ascension.  Yet  Philo,  for  what  reason  is  un- 
known, takes  no  direct  notice  either  of  Christ,  or  of 
his  apostles,  although  contemporary  with  them. 
His  writings,  indeed,  are  chiefly  iu  the  allegorical 

o   2  sV^\ft:^ 
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Style;  and,  by  reason  of  their  Platonic  modea  of 
expression,  have  tontributed  greatly  to  obscure^  if 
not  to  corrupt  the  language  of  christian  theology, 
on  the  point  of  our  Lord's  Deity,  as  I  hope  I  shall 
be  able  to  shew,  in  further  prosecution  of  our  sub- 
ject 

I  liaye  alreiidy  hinted,  that  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  Plato's  system,  viz.  the  doctrine  o( 
'*  injerlority^*  &c.  for  which  Dr  Bull  is  so  zea- 
lous an  advocate,  crept  into  theological  language 
with  the  dbctriile  itself.  Of  this  we  have  sundry 
examples  frorh  the  pen  of  Plato's  quondam  disciple. 
Justin  Martyr ;  while  we  have  examples  of  after- 
writers,  on  the  catholic  side,  impugnmg  both  Jus- 
tin's language  and  his  positions.  Thus  Dr  Bull  is 
often  iound  quoting  Justin  Martyr,  and  after  him 
Origen,  as  characterizing  the  Logos  by  the  title 
••  huT^^  ®e(^ — a  second  God  ;**  while  St  Basil  hesi- 
tates not  to  say,  "  hvTS^¥  h  &sov  i^SfTrw  xou  TfifjLS^y  oncuxjooc'- 

*•  /x.n^-^we  never  to  this  day  heard  ot  a  second  God  '.** 
But  more  particularly  in  proof  ot  Christ's  subordi- 
nation, does  Dr  Bull  introduce  Justin  Martyr,  in 
three  ditferent  places,  calling  him-^"  W/luv  prat 

^*  ^s^^oTtiv  Bsovf  [jLSToc  Tof  'TT^ov  «&i0j/— thc  powcr  ajtev 
"  the  unchangeable  and  eternal  God,  ejhr  the  God 
**  who  is   Father  and.  Lord  of  all,  after  the  first 

"^    t  "God." 

X  See  his  book,  «'  Of  the  Holy  Gbott,'*  c.  18. 
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**God':"  language  which  Mr  Whiston,  totidem 
verbis,  is  seen  to  quote»  in  suppQit  of  his  Arian 
creed  *. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Waterland  quotes  Gregory 
Nvsseu  saying,   in  his  work  contra  Eunomium,— - 

E/  yof  &s^  fjosv  'o  'u/®j.  Tray  5i  fjisroi  tov  Trare^  Qi^  owe  STif 

OYI?^y  'oTl  S)f    TUf  'flCCT(i:j    Kai  ^L/\  ^:TOt  TOY  TTOCTf^  TOV  'viOV    HVOCt    *0 

Xoy^  ljLa^w^7ur — h  Tig  iSv  [iSTa  tov  &cov  fr/j  XTtcig  two 
"  xui  H  &s^  J/a  rufv  H^/ifAzvoov  w^crjuroa — If  the  Son  b6 

"  God,  and  whatever  is  qfter  the  Father  is  not  God, 
*'  it  is  plain  that  the  word  testifies,  that  the  Sod  is 
"  in  the  Father,  and  not  after  him  :  for  whatever  is 
**  a;(er  God,  is  not  God,  but  a  creaturf^  f*  while  the 
Athana^^ian  creed  says  expressly,  *'  in  the  Trinity 
•'  none  is  albre  or  afta-  other,"  in  direct  contradic- 
tion of  the  *  /Asra  TOV  Ttaxz^!  &c.  of  Justin  ; — **  none 
*'  is  greater  or  less  than  another,*' — in  direct  contra- 
diction of  Dr  Bull's  "  major  quoad  divitiitatem  !" 

After  Justin  Martyr,  we  find  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  calling  Christ  *'  tt^oxtitov  To^iocv-^*^  thejirst 
*•  created  wisdom  * ;"  a  title  to  which  the  Arians  lay 
claim,  in  support  of  their  cause,  as  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  use  the  very  same  language — ^  KTi(r* 
"  Bhtoc  c-c^io— created  wisdom." 

Dr 

<  See  Dr  Bull,  '^  De  subordinatione,*'  &c.  Sect.  IV.  c.  2. 

«  Sec  Whiston^s  •«  Ptimitivc  Christianity,'*  p.  182. 

'   3  Sec  Watcrland's  •*  Sermon*,"  &c.  Serm.  IV.  p.  125. 

4  See  Strom.  5.  p.  591.  «*  On  the  failb  of  the  Septuagint  Trans,  of 
•*  Prov%  viii.  2i. 
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Dr  Bull  however  comes  forward  in  vindication 
of  Clemens  ;  and  tells  us,  that  the  word  *  xns-®^/  as 
used  by  Clemens,  signifies  *  y^yvntog.^  For  this  he 
quotes  the  authority,  *  prsestantissimi  viri  Henrici 
•  Valesii/  who  says,  "  that  the  old  divines,  by  the 
"  word  xr/srof,  understood  not  only  creation  out  of 
•*  nothing,  but,  in  general,  all  kinds  of  productmi^ 
"  whether  eternal  or  temporary '."  We  have  al- 
ready seen  the  word  '  yswrrrog,  as  used  by  St  Igna- 
tius, made  synonymous  with  the  word  *  Kn^og,^  to 
serve  one  hypothesis ;  we  now  see  the  word  *  KTis-og,* 
as  used  by  St  Clemens,  made  synonymous  with 
'  ysyynrog/  to  serve  a  different  hypothesis.  The  ab- 
stract term  *  production^*  however,  which  Henri- 
cus  Valesius  chuses  to  use,  is  far  from  being  of  the 
wished  for  service  to  the  hypothesis  of  Dr  Bull ; 
since  when  the  words  *  produced,^  and  '  unproduced.^ 
are  set  in  contradistinction — their  import  is  near 
akin  to  the  words  *  begotten'  and  *  unbegotten,'  the 
use  of  which  Dr  Bull  and  his  friends  will  not  admit. 

Next  to  Clemens,  in  the  Alexandrian  list,  stands 
the  celebrated  Origen.  He  was  not  only  Clemens' 
disciple,  btit  a  man  distinguished  tor  extent  of  ge- 
nius, for  fertility  of  invention,  and  for  laborious- 
ness  of  application.  It  is  however  no  easy  matter 
to  determine  on  what  side  he  and  his  writings  are  to 
be  placed.  Some  of  his  expressions  are  purely  ca- 
tholic ;  while  others  may  be  said,  at  least,  to  lean 

to 

X  See  Dr  Bull's  Defensio,  Sect.  2.  c.  6.  $  8. 
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to  the  other  side.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe, 
that  Origen*s  creed  will  be  found,  upon  the  whole, 
to  be  sound  in  the  article  of  our  Saviour's  true  and 
proper  Deity ;  although  his  philosophical  bent  of 
mind,  and  peculiar  sentiments,  being  not  fully  un- 
derstood by  his  numerous  admirers,  or  equally  nu- 
merous enemies,  have  been  interpreted  as  betray- 
ing him  into  expressions  rather  too  favourable  to 
the  belief  of  the  Arian  doctrine  of  the  Son's  infe- 
riority. Dr  Bull  has  laboured  hard  to  clear  the 
character  of  Origen,  and  to  do  away  the  suspi- 
cions which  the  learned  Huetius,  bishop  of  Av- 
ranches,  has  brought  forward  against  him,  by  en- 
deavouring to  shew,  that  Origen  attributed  all  di- 
vine perfections  to  the  Logos,  self-existence  only  ex- 
cepted. This  perfectiofif  one  should  think,  was  as 
necessary  to  the  possession  of  true  Deity  as  any 
other.  But  it  is  a  perfection  which  Dr  Bull  will,  on 
no  account,  concede  to  the  second  and  third  persons 
in  the  holy  Trinity.  Thus  when  Origen  had  ventured 
to  apply  the  title  *  omo9s&^'  to  Christ,  Dr  Bull,  after 
lessening,  by  misinterpretation,  its  obvious  mean- 
ing, viz.  "  God  of  himself^'  balances  the  title  a- 
gainst  another    of  Origen's   own  invention,   viz. 

*  auTovios/  which  last,  he  says,  with  no  little  degree  of 
sarcasm,  it  would  be  nonsense  to  interpret—*  a  se- 

•  ipso  filius — Son  of  himself^  Yet  at  such  an  inter- 
pretation Justin  Martyr  seems  to  point,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  his  works;  '*  to  w>fi;^  «y  xai  djv 

the 
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the  Spirit;  therefore,  thd  the  pemer  ^Chd^,  it  is 
not  lavrful  to  interpret  of  any  other,  but  the  X4>f 
gos^''     And  in  another   plaoe,   be   fiays»  aJi/i 

'^  'irf'MK.^after  the  same  manner  that  Jem^  Q\^i^ 
''  our  Saviour  was  mnde  flesh  i)y  the  God  Ifig^ff  9T 
''  by  th€(  Logos  of  God  ^*'  On  this  pa^ss^ge,  lifr 
Reeves,  the  translator,  has  a  long  note,  in  which  h^ 
tells  us^  ^  that  this  seemed  to  him,  at  first  sight,  \9 
'*  be  a  harsh  interpretation/'  Yet  Mr  Reeves  CQffr 
eludes  firom  Justin's  doctnnie#  !*  that  th^  hitman  gar 
^'  neration  of  Christ  may  very  jusUy  be  ascribe  tQ 
••'  himself  as  God  r    Clemens  however  expressly 

asserts*-^''  "JF^KScov  h  'o  Ap/o^  IhhuH^iol^  eea^of,  iTrnro^ 
**  xau  UavTQf  yswoc,   'crocv  o  >joyog  ^*5^  yiwi^at^^the  Logos 

*'  comivg  forth  the  cause  of  the  creatmt^  afterwards  di4 
"  also  beget  liimself,  when  the  word  wa^  made  flesh  ^.'* 
Nov.  DrWaterland  remarks,  that  Irenceus  seems 
to  **  understand  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Spirit  oiGo^ 
^*  of  the  second  person,  tlie  Logos  himself  coming 
*•  down  upon  the  virgin  '/* 

Whether  these  Fathers  were  right  or  not,  in  such 
an  explication  of  Scripture,  it  is  not  for  me  to  de- 
cide. I  inerely  observe,  from  the  quotations,  with 
which  I  have  furnished  the  reader,  that  Origen  had 
ample  authority  y  especially  the  authority  of  his  mas- 
ter 

*  See  Luk€  1.35.  *  Sec  i  Apology. 

3  See  I  Apology.  4  See  Stron.  c.  5. 

5  Importancei  &c.  p.  303, 
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tcr,  ClemenSp  for  using  the  term '  amooto^f  in  the  very 
sense  so  much  derided  by  Dr  Bull,  viz.  *  Son  of  him- 
^  self!  This  being  the  case,  is  there  aught,  I  will 
ask,  to  prevent  the  pronoun  *  aur^f/  when  in  com- 
position with  '  0^0^,'  from  having  the  same  mean- 
ingj  viz.  *  God  of  himself  T  Nay,  is  there  aught  to 
prevent  it  from  being  thus  rendered ;  and  thus  pre- 
vent Jesus  Christ  from  being  termed,  •  God  of 
•  himself^  or  self-existent ;'  a  theological  term  which> 
notwithstanding  the  perplexities  that  metaphysical 
science  may  incumber  it  with,  or  the  restrictive  ap* 
plication  that  attachment  to  a  favourite  hypothesis 
may  put  upon  it,  will,  to  the  unprejudiced  mind,  ap- 
pear to  have  a  meaning  inseparable  from  the  belief 
of  true  and  proper  Deity :  witness  the  case  of  the 
pious  and  venerable  Bishop  Hall,  when  employed 
in  commenting  on  the  language,  ascribed  to  the  Son 
of  God,  both  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  the  evan- 
gelist St  John — ^'  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last,'* 
viz.  •'  I  am  the  true  and  eternal  God,  who  so  was 
^'  before  all  things^  that  I  gave  being  unto  all  things, 
**  and  (whatever  should  come  of  all  things,  which 
**  have  their  being  from  me)  am  everlasting,  having 
•'  my  being  from  myself  infinite,  and  independent/* 
So  extremely  natural  is  it,  in  the  hour  of  devout 
contemplation,  for  man  to  make  self-existence  and 
independence  characteristic  attributes  of  Deity.  In- 
deed this  same  pronoun,  *  awo^/  seems  to  me  to  be- 
long more  immediately  to  Deity,  than  some  may  be 
aware. 


In  the  Septuagint  translation  it  is  often  usedf  -as 
in  itself  characteristic  of  the  Deity*     Thuswhm^ 
in  the  English  translation,  the  language  is-^''  my 
^  presence/  '  thy  presence/ '  it  is  in  the  Septiiagiiit 
translation   "  «ur^/*    •  /  myseif,"    *   thou  thyseffJ 
Thus,  where  we  read,  *'  he  brought  thee  out  in  bis 
'^  sight,"  the  Septoagint  has  it,  ''  he  himseif  brought 
**  thee  out  *•"    And  thus,  where  it  is,  in  our  traos* 
lation,  sud,  ''  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved 
**  them,"  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  ori- 
ginal ;  the  Septuagint  translators  make  a  distiiic* 
tion,  and  read  *'  «5i  ^yycTu^,  «xx'  atn^K^^noi  an  an- 
"  gel,  but  he  himself  saved  them  ^"     Again,  in  tne 
notable  passage  of  the  Psahnist,  which  St   Paul 
applies  to  Christ  ^  viz.   "  Thou  art  the  same^  and 
"  thy  years  shall  not  fail ;"  ^^  fvy»  in  Hebrew ; 
"  av  h  0  Aur(^  « **  in  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint 
version  ;  parallel  in  eveiy  respect  to  the  words  of 
St  Paul  ^  **  Jesus  Christ — 'o  am^^^—the  same  yester- 
"  day,  to-day,  and  for  ever."     This  title  of  *♦  V  «w- 
"  T^,'^  as  applied  by  St  Paul,  in  a  quotation  from 
the  102d  Psalm,  to  Christ,  has  ever  been  urged, 
by  the  orthodox  believer,  as  a  strong  concurrent 
proof  of  our  Saviours  Deity:  and  why,  in  con- 
junction with  ©i^,  it  should  not  he  so  applied,  or 
given  to  him,  in  a  sense  inferior  to  that  in  which  it 
is  applied  to  the  Father,  no  other  reason  can  be  as- 
signed, 

*  £xod.  xxxiii.  14,  15— the  Hebrew  word  1$  O^iS— '»yatf^.»» 
*  Deut.  iv*  37.  3  Isaiah  Ixiii.  9. 

4  Heb.  i.  12.  5  Heb.  xiii.  8.1 
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signed,  but  that  such  refusal,  or  inferior  applica- 
tion is  required  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  eter* 
nal  generation.  Indeed  seltexistence  is  such  a  dis- 
tingi»ishing  characteristic  of  Deity,  that  no  Be- 
ing can  properly  be  called  0co^,  unless  at  the  same 
time,  we  believe  him  to  be  a\m6iog.  The  great 
name  Jehovah  is  generally  understood  to  signify 
seJitexistent :  and  as  this  name  is  in  Scripture  con- 
fessedly given  to  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  it  must 
be  difficult  to  say,  why  in  being  so  given,  it  should 
be  stript  of  its  radical  signification. 

But  the  conjunct  epithet  *  ccvroGsog,'  is  not  the 
only  high  title,  to  which  two  different  meanings  arp 
assigned,  to  answer  two  diiferent  applications. — 
There  is  another  of  equal  importance,  though  in  a 
negative  form,  which  has  met  with  similar  treat- 
ment. For  thus  says  Dr  Berryman,  "  though  it 
•'  be  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Father,  to  be 
'  ocvcc^og  ;•  as  that  word  is  understood  to  denote 
him  unoriginate,  or  God  of  himself,  yet  the  Son 
"  likewise  is  •  avu^jg,  without  beginnings  as  the  same 
"  word  is  understood  to  have  a  reference  to  time, 
"  or  beginning  of  existence "."  When  men  give  way 

p  2  to 


I  See  Dr  Berryman^s  '^  Historical  Account  of  the  Trinitarian  Con« 
'*  troversy,^\p.  79.  This  author^s  reasoning  seems  borrowed  from  the 
Dutch  and  Genevan  Notes  on  the  Greek  iv  a^xn  of  Moses,  "  in  the  he- 
*^  ginning  oi  time,^*and  the  vm^xn  of  St  John,  *•  before  a// I'lmt^^*  where 
it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  shew^  that  both  the^e  inspired  writers 
had  in  view  the  very  same  object,  though  not  the  object  commonly  sup- 
posed. 
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to  quibbling  like  this,  to  argue  with  them 
useless ;  or,  what  is  worse,  no  argument  can  be« 
with  safety,  committed  to  their  management,  It 
was  made  matter  of  complaint  against  the  schod- 
men,  that  their  modes  of  reasoning,  such  as  'dis* 
^  tinguo,  et  quoad  hoc,  et  quoad  illud,'  and  the 
like,  tended  only  to  involve  and  obscure  any  given 
subject  But  surely  neither  scholastic  disquisition^ 
nor  theological  discussion  ever  afforded  matter  of 
complaint,  more  just,  or  more  worthy  of  animad* 
version,  than  that,  against  which  it  has  been  my 
object  in  the  present  letter  to  complain ;  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  discussions  of  those  who,  having  ta- 
ken a  Plato,  or  a  Philo,  for  their  guide,  have 
contributed  so  much  to  obscure,  if  not  to  cor- 
rupt the  sound  language  of  christian  theology^  on 
the  subject  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  Jesus, 


LET- 
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IN  the  foregoing  Letter,  having  briefly  de- 
tailed the  expositions  contained  in  the  writings  of 
the  Alexandrian  Fathers,  to  whom,  as  favouring 
the  same  hypothesis,  on  the  subject  of  self-genera- 
tion (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression),  Dr  Wa- 
terland  adds  TertuUian,  Novatian,  Cyprian,  and 
Lactantius,  among  the  Latin  Fathers,  I  have  suf- 
ficiently proved  how  early  something  like  *  genera-* 
*  lion  •  was  ascribed  even  to  the  Logos.  I  say  not, 
that  this  was  done  as  yet,  in  the  passive  sense  of 
Plato's  term  '  ysmii^'  But  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
the  writers  above  noticed,  by  making  Christ  him- 
self *  yemiiji^ict  although  in  an  active  sense,  had  a  re- 
ference to  Plato's  doctrine,  and  spoke  a  language 
equally  intelligible.  Yet,  after  all,  it  could  not  be 
divine,  much  less  *  eternal  geiieration^  which  Justin 
Martvr  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  had  in  view ; 
nor  could  the  term  *  amovi^!  used  by  Origen,  have 
the  least  affinity  to  the  doctrine  of  *  eternal  filiation^ 
which  was  afterwards  introduced,  and  Avhich  is  as- 
serted still. 

I  scruple  not  however,  to  say,  that  this  is  07ib/ 

asserted 
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asserted ;  and  assertion,  without  proof,  amounts  to 
nothing  in  theological  discussion*  '  Almost  all  the 
'  philosophic  Fathers/    says  a  Mr  Samuel   Hill, 

*  from  Justin  Martyr  down  to  TertuUian,  though 
'they  all  own  his  (Christ's)  personal  co-eternity 
'  with  the  Father ;  and  none  of  them,  except  Ter- 
'  tuUian  once,  ever  seem  to  deny  an  eternity  of  his 

*  Sonsliip,  yet,  for  reasons,  hardly  now  to  be 

*  REACHED,  they  ascribe  a  filiation  to  the  Father's 

*  emission  of  the  Logos^Xo  the  creationof  the  World, 

*  and  providence  over  it,  in  their  accounts  hereof 

*  to  Jews,  heathens,  and  heretics,  to  whom  they  did 
'  not  open  the  whole  mystery  of  our  theology,  per- 

*  haps  on  account  of  their  prejudice  or  incapacity, 

*  and  went  no  higher  than  some  strains  of  apocrj^- 

*  phal  theology,  which  seemed  to  them  to  warrant 

*  this  notion '/  Here  are  assertions  enough,  but 
they  are  abundantly  objectionable.    For,  I  will  ask, 

*  Who  are  the  philosophic  Fathers  between  Justin 
'  Martyr,  and  TertuUian  ?*  and,  '  What  avails  it, 

*  although  these  Fathers  do  not  deny  the  eternity  of 
'  the  Sons/lip  ?  Is  it«a  logical  conclusion,  that,  be- 
cause they  do  not  deny  this  eternit\%  they  ought 
therefore  to  be  held  as  affirming  it  ?  TertuUian,  it 
is  confessed,  does  deny  "  the  eternity  of  the  Son- 
'*  ship.'*  And  in  what  manner  does  he  deny  it  ? 
Not  in  the  manner  in  which  one  denies  the  un- 
supported averment  o^  another ;  but  he  denies  it 

bv 


'  Seti  ^^Hatmony  of  the  S*  S."  by  Mr  SatoudHill.  p.  127. 
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by  adducing,  hypothetically^  the  '^  non-etcmity  of 
*^  the  relation  betweeni  Father  and  5(m»"  along  with 
another  received  axiom—"  the  non-eternity  of  rela- 
"  tion  between ^ui/^f  and  crime;'*  whereby  he  con- 
futes the  impious  absurdity  of  ''  matter  being  co- 
**  eternal  with  God."     Instead  therefore  of  proving 
what  Dr  Bull  and  his  friends  think  that  thev  have 
proved  fix)m  TertuUian's  denial  of  **  the  eternal 
"  Sonship,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  denial  of  Ter- 
tullian  proves  the  direct  contrary ;  viz.  *'  that  the 
^  non-eternity  of  the  Sonship  was,  at  that  time,  the 
**  current  belief  of  that  part  of  the  christian  churchy 
"  with  which  Tertullian  was  best  acquainted/'  The 
•  ocH  vi^ — always  Son^^  for  which  Athanasius  con- 
tended, and  others  to  this  day  do  contend,  was  not 
then  in  vogue ;  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  even  with  a  quotation,   from  any  writer  con- 
temporary with  Tertullian,  which  expressly  asserts» 
this  eternity ;  unless  something  of  this  sort  can  be 
drawn  from  the  creed  (as  it  is  called)  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus :  a  composition  unknown  for  a  hun- 
dred years  after  Gregory ;  and  produced   under 
such  suspicious  circumstances,  as  protestant  writers 
think  themselves  bound  to  disclaim ;  although,  to 
serve  a  favourite  hypothesis,  they  have  been  known 
to  admit  the  composition  itself,  and  to  argue  from 
its  contents. 

These  contents  bear,  that  there  is  *'  One  God, 
"  Father  of  the  living  word — perfect  parent  of  one 
"  l>erfect,  Father  of  the  only  begotten  Sun :  and  one 


cc 


••  Lord  fimfog  sK  [jLovig,  &t®^  «t  05»,  one  of  one,  God  of 
**  God,  true  Son  of  the  true  Father— aopat®*  aofom^ 

aiSiH^nvmble  of  invisible,  incorruptible  of  incor- 
ruptible, immortal  of  immortal,  and  eternal  of 
"  eternal."  Here  we  have  the  character  of  the  first 
and  second  persons  of  the  trinity,  summed  up  in 
language  abundantly  descriptive ;  yet,  the  composer 
<^this  creed,  be  who  he  may,  has  not  had  the  cou« 
rage  to  use  the  term,  which  I  have  before  alluded 
to,  as  a  necessary  deduction  from  such  premises, 
and  directly  to  call  the  first  person — **  the  Father 
"  OF  God." 

It  is  also  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that  though 
the  composer  of  this  creed  makes  use  of  the  prepo* 
position  £x~*'©fo^fx  0c«,"  as  in  the  Nicene  creed, 
God  of  God ;  in  four  of  the  Greek  selections  above 
made,  he  drops  the  preposition,  and  uses  the  geni- 
tive case,  in  regimine.  To  the  Greek  scholar  this 
must  necessarily  suggest  a  difference  of  sense ;  and 
may,  in  some  measure,  justify  the  explication, 
which  I  have  already  offered '  of  that  expression 
in  the  creed  of  Nice,  upon  which  so  much  weight 
of  authority,  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of  '  eternal 
'  generation^'  is  laid. 

But  admitting  this  wonderful  composition  to  have 

been 

<  See  Letter  V.  p.  33.  ct  scq. 
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been  the  genuine  work  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus', 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  Gregory  had  been, 
under  Origen,  bred  at  Alexandria.  There,  it  is  at 
least  presumable,  that  he  may  have  formed  the 
same  Platonic  attachments,  which  characterize  his 
master  Origen ;  and,  among  others,  his  attach- 
ment to  the  expression  "  ttottj^  th  Twya  ^wnog-^Fatha* 
"  of  the  living  word,''  with  which  his  creed  begins* 
To  this  expression,  I  am  confident,  the  Scripture 
aifords  no  countenance*  Besides  it  will  be  no  easy 
matter  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  the  terms,  in 
which  the  expression  is  couched.  Father  and  So7i 
are  correlates,  every  body  must  acknowledge,  with 
or  without  the  adjunct  *  eternal ;'  insomuch  that  we 
find  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  (also  Ori  gen's  disciple), 
founding,  on  this  very  circumstance,  a  defence  of 
himself)  from  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by 
some  of  his  contemporaries.  In  distinguishing  the 
'  Persons,'  against  Sabellius,  who  confounded  them, 
Dionysius  was  charged  with  having  approached  too 
near  to  •'  dividing  the  substance.^^  But  more  espe- 
cially was  he  blamed  for  insisting  so  much  on  that 
declaration,  made  by  our  Lord  himself,  "  I  am 
*'  the  true  vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  husbaiid- 
'*  man/'  Dionysius  thus  answers  for  himself 
'  The  Father  being  eternal,  the  Son  must  be  eter- 

*  nal  too — Light  of  Light.     The  names  by  me  men- 

•  tioned   are  undivided  and   ijiseparable.     Whtn   I 

a  '  named 

'  Had  It  first  appeared,  as  was  said,  under  the  assistance  of  the  Bles- 
'led  Virgio,  and  of  St  John,  the  adioissiou  co^ld  i\q\  Hvf^  Vk^iw^vici^Qk^^Ml* 


^  named  the  Fathtr.^  before  I  mentioned  tbe  «Sm^ 
^  I  signified  the  ^S^n  in  the  Father,  if  any  6£ni]f 
^  accusers  suspect  that,  because  I  called  God  ChMw 
^  ti^r  and  Femur  cf  aU  things^  I  made  him  CrMar 
'  of  €hr]8t»  let  him  consider,  that  I  heioK  skilei 
*  Aim  Fmibevp  and  so  the  San  was  included  m 
^  him '/  &c.  It  is  easily  pefceived,  that  these 
are  argusneiits>  let  their  weight  be  great  or  smalt 
it  marttev^  not,  which  Dionysiu^  could  never  hare 
urged,  as  arising  octt  of  the  expreasioD,  used  by* 
Gregory,  **  Fathe?^  of  the  living  woordJ'  How  then 
must  we  condemn  that  mode  of  controveisial  ma^ 
nagement  so  much  in  me,  even  at  thi»  very  day,  oi 
jumbling  terms  together,  and  of  substituting,  ad  h« 
tdtiuDEu  one  for  another  ?  By  thif»  mode  of  proccH 
dure,  any  *  fuid '  may  be  drawn  out  of  any  *  pto  ;* 
and  a  httle  controirevsral  skill  is  ooby  wanting,  m 
in  the  case  before  ue,.  to  conibwkt  by  the  promis- 
cous  use  of  the  terms  '  WoftJoT  aind  ^  Son,'  two 
titles  helooging,  unquestionably,  to  the  same  divine 
person ;  but,  in  their  r^lical  and  legitimate  senae, 
titles  eS  the  most  distinct,  and  not  to  be  confonnded^ 
acceptatioau 

Among  nimiberless  instances  that  might  be  ad- 
duced of  the  same  kind,  I  find  the  author  of  a 
"  Judgment  of  the  Jewish  Chjurch/'  thus  com- 
menting upon  the  text  of  St  John,  "  there  are  three 
^'  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  TVord, 

and 
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^  and  the  Holy  Gtiost,'*  &c.     •  This  i)ersonal  dis- 

*  tinction  supposes  the  Father  not  to  l>e  the  -Sow, 

*  and  that  tbe  Son  is  not  the  FffMer— revelatioa 
^  teaching,  that  tlie  Son  is  begotten  of  the  Father, 

*  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  fixim  the  Father 
^  and  the  Son,  or  from  the  Father  by  the  Son\* 
Now  it  is  almost  unnecessary  *  to  observe,  that, 
whatever  revelation  may  teach  elsewhere,  regard- 
ing this  *  generation*  and  *  procession,^  it  is  manifest 
that  this  text  of  St  John  teaches  no  such  thing. 
Nay  it  is  manifest,  that  the  text  contains  not  the 
title  *  Son*  at  all.  And  that  the  association  between 
the  terms  *  Father*  and  '  fVord,^  is  foreign  indeed 
to  that  between  Father  and  Son  ;  being  equally  dis- 
tinct as  is  the  association   between  '  Father '  and 

*  Holy  Ghost,*  of  which  *  generation  *  has  never  been 
deemed  a  necessary  consequence.  I  cannot  there- 
fore too  often  recur  to  the  condemnation  of  that 
system,  which  introduces  a  confusion  of  Scripturfe 
terms,  for  the  sake  of  particular  deductions.  It  is  a 
lystem  which  sound  logic  would  not  for  a  moment 
tolerate*  It  has  done  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
Christ's  '  thinking  it  no  robbery  to  be  pauAL  with 

*  God,*  essential  injury  ;  for  proof  of  which,  I  may 
safely  refer  the  reader  to  the  mass  of  learned  alter- 
<uriion,  with  which  modern  times  have  teemed,  on 
this  important  subject. 

a  2  But 


»  Sec  "  Jodgement,*^  &c.  by  Dr  Allix,  a  French  refugee  in  the 
reign  of  Janet  VII.«-cb.  Tiii. 
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But  this  Platonic  degradation  of  the  Logos,  from 
the  high  rank  in  which  revelation  does  manifestly 
place  him,  is  not  the  only  impure  mixture  which 
has  adulterated  the  theological  language  of  those 
writers,  by  whom  the  philosopher  Plato,  and  his 
Alexandrian  disciples  were  held  in  repute.  It  is 
well  known  tliat*a  principal  part  of  Plato's  theologi- 
cal system  was  founded  on  the  assumed  belief  of 
certain  *  lun^ong*  and  *  fi-lto^viLot  Beoi,*  dainons  and 
middle  gods;  who,  if  they  could  ever  have  been  sup- 
posed to  claim  any  origin,  must  have  owed  that  ori- 
gin to  tradition,  either  corrupted  or  misunderstood. 
There  is  therefore  too  much  ground  to  suppose,  if 
not  to  conclude,  that  this  doctrine  of  daemons,  &c. 
with  the  '  Logos '  of  Plato  the  Heathen,  and  of 
Philo  the  Jew,  at  their  head,  may  have  stolen  im- 
perceptibly into  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Plato- 
nists,  and  thus  have  wrought  out  by  degrees,  the 
scheme  of  *  generation^  and  '  subordination '  in  De- 
ity. Would  Justin  Martyr  have  otherwise  espous- 
ed the  cause  of  the  '  daemon '  of  Socrates  ?  or 
would  Mr  Reeves  have  otherwise  vindicated  Jus- 
tin's conduct '  ?  Besides,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
though  not  under  the  title  of  *  gods,'  or  of  *  dae- 

*  mons,'  yet  under  the  scriptural  designation  of  *  an^ 

♦  gels,"  somewhat  of  the  philosophical  system  main^ 
tained  in  the  Alexandrian  school,  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  christian  system. 

That 


^  See  Letter  XI* 
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Tliat  we  read,  in  die  Old  Testament,  of  **  ange.- 
'  lie  appearances/  is  certain.    Yet,  in  no  theological 
point  has  scripture  been  more  wrested,  or  more  de- 
parted from,  than  in  the  doctrine  that  has  been 
drawn  from  these  appearances.     The  Papists,  in  so 
doing,  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  their  *  angel 
'  worship.'     But  Protestants  know  well,  that  what 
have  been  termed  the  angelic  appearances  of  Scrip- 
ture ought  to  be  viewed  as  appearances  of  Deity — of 
the  *  Logos,  *  in  particular.    This  Dr  Bull  acknow- 
ledges ■ ;  but  fails  not  to  detract  from  the  acknow- 
ledgement, by  blending  it  with  some  strange  and 
ill-founded  observations — *  The  Son  of  God,'  he 
says,  '  was  signified  by  the  name  of  '  angel!  be- 

*  cause  he  assumed  a  bo(ly  or  visible  species,  such  as 

*  angels  use  to  take  */     And  again,  *  In  these  ap- 

*  |)earances,  the  Son  of  God  was  called  an  angel, 
'  because  he  imitated  the  tcay  and  manner  in  which 

*  angels  appeared  to  men.'  Would  not  one,  on  read- 
ing such  a  statement  as  this,  suppose,  that  there  ex- 
isted, in  the  canon  of  Scripture,  a  regular  detail  of 
the  '  way  and  manner*  in  which  created  angels  did 
appear  unto  men,  prior  to  the  time  when  the  Son 
of  God  assumed  a   similar  'body,  a  visible  spe- 

*  cies,*  such  as  theirs,  and  prior  to  his  being  '  cal- 

*  led  an  angel,  because  he  imitated  their  way  and 

*  manner  of  appearing  ?*     Let  us  then  examine  mi- 

nutely 

>  See  **  Defensio,''  &c.  S.  i.  cap.  li 
^  Sec  <«  Dcfenuo,**  &c.  S.  i.  cap.  z.  §  it. 
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Dutely  the  Scripture  record,  whether  such  a  detail 
be  coatained  in  it  or  not. 

The  first  mention  made  of  the  word  *  ANGEL,' 
in  Scripture,  is  in  the  history  of  Hagar,  who  bare 
unto  Abram  his  Son  Ishmaer.  Now  there  had 
been  appearances  of  Deity  before  this  period ;  and  it 
is  for  my  purpose  enough  to  remark,  that  both  the 
inspired  historian,  and  the  christian  Fathers,  do  ex- 
pressly call  the  anget  who  appeared  unto  Hagar,  by 
the  incommunicable  name  '  Jehovah* 

But  the  apparition  vouchsafed  to  Abraham  is 
thought  of  more  authority  than  the  above  ;  and  is^ 
consequently,  adduced  to  prove  the  introduction  df 
'  cjx)ated  angels'  into  the  divine  economy.  Al- 
though the  passage  merely  relates,  "  tliat  the  Lord 
**  appeared  unto  him  (Abraham)  in  tlie  plains  of 
"  Mamre — and  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and 
*'  lo  !  three  vien  stood  by  him  *— O'^K^JK  nB^t^— »'  U* 
terally  a  TRINITY  of  men,  whom  the  patriarch  en- 
tertained with  equal  reverence  and  equal  adoration* 
Yet,  according  to  Dr  Bull,  twooi  the  three  were  cre- 
ated angels«  while  tlxe  third  was  the  Son  of  God. 
Tliis,  I  hesitate  not  to  call,  a  mere  gratis  dictum, 
since  except  the  marginal  reference  of  the  English 
Bible,  to  the  text  of  St  Paul,  where  '  angels '  are 
3aid  to  have  been  ^*  entertained  unawai-es^/'  the  Poo^ 

tor's 

'  Gen.xvi.  7.  *  Gen.  xviii.  I2, 

3  Heb.  xiii.  2.     Here  the  apostle  may  have  pointed  to  the  history  of 
Rahab^s  kindness  to  the  spies  of  Joshua,  with  th«  beneicial  consequences 
of  that  kindness  tohcrsclfiwl^icb,  wns  thU  t}xe;^r0pcr  place^  could  be  fur- 
ther  UlusUMted. 
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toi^s  €:!ipVi€atioD  is  nmapported  even  by  the  shadow 
of  scriptural  authority.     It  is  true,  the  men  who 
**  went  towards  Sodom  ^' '  are  called  angets  *,  and 
'  men '/  yet  it  would  seem,  that  they  also  were  Je- 
hwah;  for  *•  Jehovah   rained   upon  Sodom,"    &c. 
^  from  Jehovah  out  of  heaven  ♦. "     It  will  therefore 
be  more  difficult  than  has  perhaps  been  imagined, 
to    bring  irrefragable  demonstration,  that  any  of 
the  angelic  appearances^  in  the  Old  Testament,  must 
necessarily  be  construed  of  **  created  intelligences.*^ 
I  know  well,  that  some  of  the  old  Faiffers,  and  that 
all  the  modern  schoolmm  think  other^vise.     But  I 
equally  well  know,  that  it  is  possible,  by  a  certain 
stretch  of  exposition,  to  make  the  Fathers  say  any 
thing  whatever;  if,  as  in  this  very  instance,  Dr  Bull's 
elucidation  be  admitted  respecting  what  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  has  said  "  'o  Xoy®^  ayysX^  viv — ^the  Lo- 
**  gos  was  an  angel ;"  which  the  Doctor  thus  ex- 
plains— "  per  angelos  hominibus  apparuit — he  ap- 
"  peared  unto  men  by  angels.'^     Indeed  what  Dr  Bull 
has  further  asserted,  although  agreeing  with  Augus- 
tine   and  Petavius,  is  wholly  without  proof)  viz. 
*'  Uiat,  in  the  appearances  under  the  Old  Testament, 
"  God  was  not  always  in  the  a7igel  by  an  especial 
**  presence,  but  acted  many  things,  by  angels  alone  ^  ;'^ 
and  then  he  adds,  "  we  willingly  confess,  that  it  is 
•'  very  difficult  to  conjecture,  when  a  mere  angel  ap- 

"  peared, 

«  Gen,  xviu,  22,  «  Gen.  xix.  r.  15, 

J  Gen.  xiz.  lo.  I2.  r6.  4  Gen.  xix.  24. 

^  See  Def.  Sect,  IV*  ^^.  a*  ^  i  v 
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peared,  or  when  it  was  God  that  appeared  in  the 
angel.'*  But,  is  it  not  surprising,  that  an  afiair  of 
such  moment  should  be  left  to  human  conjecture; 
especially  when  even  •'  to  conjecture  is  found  to  be 
•' a  very  difficult  matter?"  Yet,  after  all  this  ac- 
knowledged uncertainty,  he  writes  thus  :  **  Where- 
ever  it  is  evident  that  the  apparition  is  not  of  a 
mere  angel,  but  of  God  himself,  there,  in  strict  con- 
•*  currence  with  the  consentient  judgment  of  primi-' 
*'  tive  antiquity,  we  constantly  affirm,  that  not  the 
"  Father,  but  the  Son,  is  to  be  understood/' 

It  is  obvious,  tliat  the  purpose  of  this  rule  is  to 
serve  the  doctrine  *  Of  the  Subordination,^  &c.  since 
it  is,  in  the  section  under  this  title,  that  we  find  it 
laid  down  :  and  I  have  long  observed,  that,  in  sup- 
port of  this  doctrine,  there  is  no  argument  more 
dwelt  ui)on  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  de* 
signation  of  *  angel,*  as  applied  to  our  Saviour.  The 
argument  is  simply  this  :  "  The  '  Logos  '  is  called 
an  '  angel  ;*  the  word  angel  implies  beiiig  sent ;  being 
*'  sent  implies  a  state  of  subordination  :  therefore  is 
'*  the  So7i  subordinate  to  the  Father.'*  Here,  how- 
ever, besides  the  fallacy  of  altering  the  title  '  Lo- 
*  gos/  in  the  first  branch  of  this  Sorites,  into  the 
title  '  Son,'  in  the  conclusion,  (a  fallacy  which  runs 
through  every  dissertation  on  this  subject,  and  is 
a  manifest  petitio  principii),  it  ought  previously  to 
have  been  proved,  that  the  second  assumption  is  va- 
lid, viz.  "  that  the  tcord  angel  implies  being  sent."--^ 
The  Fathers  are  agreed,  that  the  term  angel  is  not 

appli- 
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cftble  to  the  nature  of  the  Being  so  denominated^ 
but  to  his  office ;  and  so  may  be  used  to  signify 

•  officiatoTf  *  officer,*  or  *  ivorker ;'  and  that,  ^vhe^e 
there  is  no  reference  to  being  sent.  This  is  the  ra- 
dicarmeaiiing  of  the  Hebrew  term  TH*?d,  of  which 

*  oyyfA®-'  is  the  Greek  interpretation ;  as  might  be 
exemplified  from  numberless  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  where  the  word  will  bear  no  other 
sense.  Even  the  Greek  *  ayyiA®*'  does  not  contain 
in  it,  radically,  the  idea  of  kci7ig  sent.  Its  known, 
usual,  and  radical  sense  is  that  of  the  Latin  term 
nuncius,  *  the  bearer  or  reporter  of  news :'  an  office 
which  one  may  undertake,  without  "  being  sentJ* 
There  is  a  passage  in  Justin  Martyr's  Dialogue  with 
the  Jew,  Trypho,  which  goes  to  support  this  hy- 
pothesis, and  which,  coming  from  the  pen  of  such  a 
master  in  the  Greek  tongue,  is  the  next  thing  to 
being  decisive  on  the  subject.     **  'O  Koy^  xa/  ay- 

**  yO\og  S5  xocKhtui  xcci  aTros^oX®^,  ocut^  yaf  0L7ruyyeK?isi  'ocx 
J«  yvuHT^Yiyoci^  xa/  cc7ros's}iXsToii  ^ly^awoov  *ocra  oe7rocyys?<XsToci^^ 

the  Logos  is  called  both  angel  and  apostle ;  lor  he 
declares,  as  angel,  what  things  ought  to  be  known  ; 
"  and  is  sent,  as  apostle,  to  interpret  what  things  are 
'*  declared  \'*  To  balance  this  authority  of  Justin 
Martyr,  or  rather,  I  fear,  to  combat  the  weight  of  it, 
Dr  Bull  gives  us  a  quotation  from  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville, in  the  following  terms  :  '  It  was  the  Son,  who 
'  being  always  sent  by  the  Father,  visibly  appeared 
'  unto  men,  and  from  this  mission,  he  is  properly 

R  '  called 

>  Dial,  with  Trypho^  V*9S* 
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^  called  an  angel'  Yet  how  this  passive  significa- 
tion  of  angel,  which  is  neither  contained  in  the 
Hebrew  V^,  n^or  in  the  Greek  *  uyysX^,*  nor  in 
the  Latin  '  nuncius/  came  into  vulgar  use,  I  am 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  say.  One  thing  I  know,  that, 
but  for  this  passive  signification  having  obtained 
such  undue  regard,  the  Septuagint  translation  of 
the  words  of  Isaiah  had  not  been  niade  such  use  of 
by  the  advocates  of  Christ's  subordination. 

Thus  Dr  Knight,  one  of  those  advocates,  con- 
trives to  state  a  parallel  between  the  words  of  the 
prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  as  translated  also  by 
the  Septuagint ;  and,  from  the  difference  of  dig- 
nity between  *  Lord*  and  '  angel^  would  infer  the 
same  difference  between  '  Father^  and  •  Son,^  re- 
gardless  of  the  term  «^fi,  *  wonderful^*  as  used  by 
Isaiah,  or  the  term  ^^,  *  great/  used  by  Jeremiah ; 
both  of  which,  as  they  express  no  such  difference, 
are  often  joined  together,  as  constituent  epithets  in 
the  character  of  absolute  Deity '/  It  might  perhaps 
be  thought  too  much  for  me  to  say,  that  the  Sep- 
tuagint translators,  being  men  of  like  passions  with 
others,  had  a  favourite  hypothesis  to  serve.  I  own 
however,  that  I  am  not  wholly  free  of  suspicion  as 
to  this  matter,  from  a  circumstance  already  noticed, 
viz.  the  sense  which  they  have,  by  their  unjusti- 
fiable 

'  Sec  Knigbt^s  Serm.  p.  163.  Note.  The  Septuagint  translate,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  Isaiah  ix.  6.  u^mMi  ^•vMi  MyyO.^^  while  they 
translate  Jerem.  xxxii.  19.  xv^i^ /ufy^Aus  i3«vAii;,  "  The  Lord  of  the 
**  great  counsel." 
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fiable  rendering,  imposed  upon  another  text  of 
Isaiah  *  — "  The  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them  ;** 
whrch  they  translate  '*  »  ir^a-^vg^  nh  uyysK%^^  ciK^ 
**  oc^og — not  a  legate^  nor  an  angcU  but  he  him- 
**  SELF ;"  thus  plainly  indicating  inferiority^  unsup- 
ported by  the  original.     Indeed  Dr  Bull  builds  as 

much  upon  the  '  [LSyoc?<rjg  (^nKvig  ayycK(^  '*  of  the  Sep- 

tuagint,  as  if  it  were  the  canonical  language  of 
Scripture,  nor  ever  so  much  as  hints  at  its  being  an 
interpolation.  With  more  candour,  Dr  Waterland 
thinks,  that  it  might  have  been  a  corruption  of  the 
Je\vs  after  our  Savioui's  time ;  and  then  adds,  "  it  is 
'^  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  meet  with  this 
text  but  seldom  cited,  in  proof  of  Christ's  divinity, 
since  the  LXX,  which  the  primitive  Fathers 
chiefly  followed,  and  quoted  from,  exhibited  an- 
••  other  sense  of  the  passage  */* 


4€ 
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IT  cannot^  I  thinkt  be  well  deniedf  but  that 
the  Septuagint  translation,  as  Dr  W^terland  has  ai> 
knowledged,  having  been  ckiefly  followed  by  the 
primitive  Fathers,  was  the  cause  of  the  mistake  in- 
to which  tliey  have  fallen,  on  the  subject  of  aur 
gelic  appearances.  And  it  is  matter  of  strong  proba» 
bility,  that  their  mistake,  on  this  head,  was  greatly 
fortified  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Jew  Philo,  respeci- 
ting  the  *  Logos'  and  the  '  angcL '  For,  let  the  lOoc^ 
tors  Bull  and  Allix,  with  the  other  admirers  of  Philo, 
say  what  they'will,  his  notions  respecting  Logos,  must 
be  regarded  as  difierent  from  the  notions  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  being  of  a  piece  with  the  notions  of  his  prede- 
cessor, if  I  may  not  call  him  his  master,  Plato.  And, 
although  Plato  does  confessedly  speak  much  of  a 
Logos^  yet  does  he  carefully  place  him  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  supreme  God.  The  two  Doctors 
above-named  have  quoted  from  the  works  of  Phi- 
lo, on  this  interesting  subject.  But  even  the  pas- 
sages, which  they  have  quoted,  are  found  to  require 
the  mollifying  hand  of  the  translator.  Thus  Dr 
Bull  informs  his  readers,  that  Philo  terms  the  Lo- 
gos, **  7r^:-(r(3vToc7oy9  koci  yemKxrocTC'j  Tc^'^f  'ctcc    ycyovi-^^the 

'*  oldest 
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•*  oldest  and  noblest  of  all  creatures"  The  harshness 
however  of  these  superlative  epithets,  the  good  DoC'^ 
tor  is  at  no  «naU  pains  to  polish  dowDi  by  render- 
ing them,  in  the  comparative  degree^  '  vetustioremj 
Slc,-^'  older  aJid  nobler  than  the  creatures'^  Tliis,  I 
am  scxry  to  say,  is  no  uncommon  practice  with  Dr 
Bull.  But,  having  used  the  same  freedom  with  the 
BUne  superlative  term,  when  quoting  from  Origen^ 
Mr  Wbiston,  the  advocate  of  Ariani^m,  takes  the 
Doctor  roundly  to  task  for  it,  and  that  upon  gram- 
matical grounds. 

This '  Trffcr/St/TOT^  Xoy®^,*  Philo  calls,  m  one  parf; 
of  his  works,  *  o^oL)fO)f  ©ia,'  the  organ^  or  instrument 
of  God  :  in  another  part  he  terms  him  the  '*  iircA- 
**  angel ;"  and  introduces  him,  saying  of  himself--^ 

ow  Toiv  uK^uiit—^I  am  not  unhegotten  as  God  is,  nor 
•*  made  as  you  arc,  but  a  middle  between  these  ex- 
"  trcmes.^  Now,  there  is  in  Alexander  of  Alex- 
andria's first  letter  against  Arius,  as  recorded  by 
Theodoret,  a  passage,  which,  if  it  is  not  borrowed 
from  the  above  description,  is  similar,  alas!  top 
similar  to  it.     The  passage  is  as  follows — **  ayyo«j^ 

^  rvxi  T«y  KTi(r$6yTUfy  W  '«w«  £^  tfx  ovtcmjvj  KoytKUJV^  Koct  aXoyaw 
*'  'a;v  [ji,-(riTSVH(roc  ^xxng  ^jubvoyiwigj  5/  W^g  toc  'oXa  s^  cvk  ovTum 
•*  eTTOirfO-sv  'o  7raT>;f,  t8  Qia  Xoy^j  'fj  c|  aura  r8  ovTog  ttxt^^  /£- 

•*  ysyyyijai  *.*'     On  this  passage  Whiston  greedily  lays 

hold ; 

'  Def.  S.  T.  c.  T.  f  17. 
»  Theodoret.  Eccles.  Hin^.  !&.  1.  c*  \. 
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hold  ;  and  translates  it,  but  in  such  an  ungramma- 
tical  manneri  as  a  critic,  of  his  skill,  has  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of. — *  The  unskilful  are  ignorant,  how 
'  mighty  a  distance  is  between  the  unbegotten 
''Father,  and  these  rational  and  irrational  crea- 
'''tures  which  were  made  by  him  out  of  nothing; 

*  between  whom  the  only  begotten  is  a  middle  nature, 
'  whereby  the  Father  of  God  the  Word  made  all 

*  things  out  of  nothing,  and  which  itself  was  begot- 
'  ten  of  the  Father  \"  The  passage  is  quoted,  and 
rendered  thus  into  French  by  the  Abbe  Fleury— - 

*  Ne  voyant  pas  la  distance,  qu'il  y  a  entre  le  Pere 
'  non  engendr^,  et  les  creatures  qu'il  a  fait  de  rien, 

*  au  milieu  de  ces  deux  extremes  est  le  fils  unique  le 

*  Dieu  verbe  (i.  e.  in  the  middle  of  these  two  extremes 
is  the  only  Son,  the  God  word  J  par  qui  le  Pere  a  tout 

*  fait  de  rien,  que  le  Pere  a  engendre  de  lui  meme  *.* 
It  is  also  quoted,  and  translated  thus  into  Latin,  by 
Dr  Bull — ••  Multum  interesse  inter  patrem  ingeni- 
'  turn,  et  res  ab  illo  creatas  ex  nihilo,  tam  ratio- 
'  nales  quam  rationis  expertes  :  Inter  quae  duo,  me- 

*  dia  interveniens  unigenita  natura  Dei  verbi  (i.  e. 
between  which  two  there  intervenes  in  the  middle,  the 
only  begotten  nature  of  the  God  word)  per  quam  Pa- 
'  ter  universa  condidit  ex  nihilo,  ex  ipso  vero  patre 
i  progenita  est  ^.' 

Although  none  of  these  translations  is  quite  literal, 
the  points  in  which  they  differ  may  easily  be  per- 
ceived, 

'  Prim.  Christ  vol.  IV.  p.  194. 
^  Hi#t#  £cclcs#  liv.  z.  s.  30.    ^        3  Def.  Sect,  IIL.c.  9«  §  11. 
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ceived.  Dr  Bull  attempts  to  soften  the  Arian  as- 
pect of  the  terms  "  lutrnsoHtra  (fhMTiff'^the  yniddie  na^ 
••  ture,"  by  a  marginal  note.  But  this  very  note  af- 
fords matter  of  controversy  ;— "  Naturam  sumit  pro 
''  persona ;  intelligit  enim  (pva-tv  sv  wro^aa-H,  ut  paulo 
"  ante  locutus  est  Valesius  in  locum."  Strange  that 
neither  Dr  Bull,  nor  Valesius  could  have  fallen  up- 
on some  expression  more  consonant  to  the  Scrip- 
tural use  of  the  term  '  /Accr/rfu^cra/  than  the  simple 
word  '  middle/  Might  it  not  have  been  rendered 
•  mediatorial  ?^  This  rendering  would  have  been 
equally  applicable  to  the  description  given  in  the 
passage  at  large,  and  would  certainly  have  had 
a  better  effect  in  vindicating  the  orthodoxy  of 
its  original  author.  From  the  quotation  how- 
ever, as  viewed  by  the  controversialists  of  either 
party,  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  the  Alexandrian 
Christians  of  those  days,  had  their  minds  some- 
what  engrossed  by  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  it 
had  been  adopted,  and  rendered  more  fit  for  their 
purpose,  by  their  Jewish  countryman  Philo  ;  who, 
as  he  early  obtained,  so  does  he  still  retain  no  mean 
credit  in  the  Christian  world.  Of  this  credit,  besides 
the  instances  already  adduced,  we  have  sundry 
others  equally  well  authenticated.  Such  is  the  in- 
troduction of  the  "  cherubim  and  seraphim — angels 
"  and  archangels,"  into  the  worship  of  the  true 
God '.  And  such  is  the  arrogant  conceit  of  the 
pseudo-Ignatius,  who  contends,  that  he  was  able  to 

undcr- 

1  Coiutitutions  Lit.  B.  8.  15, 


^  understand  the  orders  of  angels,  wad  the  difFerenC 
^  sorts  of  archangelsi^  and  hosts,  and  powen^  and 

*  dominions,  the  nfiagnificende  oi*  the  aeons,  the  su- 

*  pereminence  of  the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  tfaA 
'  sublimity  of  the  Spirit,  the  kingdom  of  the  Lobi}, 
'and  above  all,  the  incomparable  majesty  of  Al- 
'  mighty  God  ".'  Here  we  have  Philo's  theology 
drawn  to  the  life^  and  on  a  most  complete  scale  of 
subordination— the  Spirit  above  the  cherubim ;  next 
to  the  Spirit— .(//e  Lord;  and  above  all,  «r/  itaati, 
Almighty  God. 

Of  the  same  description  is  the  elaborate  system 
of  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  so  long  ascribed  to  the 
Areopagite,  mentioned  by  St  Paul  Nay,  we  our- 
selves are  not  wholly  free  of  a  tendency  that  way, 
while  we  still  use  the  same  language,  "  with  angels, 
•'  and  archangels,^'  &c.  Now,  o^  angels  we  certain- 
ly do  read  in  Scripture,  be  they  who  or  what  they 
will.  But  as  to  archangels,  Scripture  is  wholly  si- 
lent. We  read,  indeed,  oi  one  archangel,  and  only 
one,  in  the  New  Testament ;  and,  from  the  many 
characters  ascribed  to  him,  he  is  thought,  by  learn- 
ed w  riters  not  a  few  *,  to  be  no  less  a  being  than  the 
Messiah  himself:  and  who  knows,  but  that  '  arch- 

*  anger  may  be  a  title,  given  him  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, to  correspond  with  the  title  nw  IN^ — the 
angeUJchovah — '  the  angel  of  the  covenant,^  *  the  an- 

'  gel  of  the  presence,'  &c.  so  often  to  be  met  with 

• 
in 

*  Ignat.  ad  Trail,  p.  5. 
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in  the  Old  Testament.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
which  cannot  have  wholly  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  learned,  the  doctrine  of'  angels^'  and  even  of 
*  arckarigels,^  continues,  with  Philos  attestation  at- 
tached, to  be  intenvoven  in  alL  systems  of  Divinity, 
which  have  obtained  repute.  To  particularize  on- 
ly one —  the  system  contained  in  "  Dr  Scott's 
**  Christian  Life, "  (a  work  of  standard  merit,  and 
amply  recommended)  includes  many  archangels, 
and  as  distinctly  assigns  them  their  several  of- 
fices, as  if  the  author  had  had  chapter  and  verse, 
to  which  he  could  reter  the  reader.  Nay,  what  is 
truly  strange,  the  Doctor  tells  us,  that  there  was 
a  certain  extraordinary  angel,  who  frequent- 
ly appeared,  and  spake  to  the  Jewish  Patriarchs, 
and  descended  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  from 
**  thence  removed  into  the  tabernacle,  and  then 
•*  into  the  temple,  and  was  God  the  Son ' ."— . 
Now,  not  to  object  to  this  title,  '  Cwod  the  Son!  on 
account  of  its  being  an  expression  not  authorised  by 
Scripture  usage,  during  these  appearances,  I  would 
only  ask,  Why  this  angel  is  called  an  extraordinary 
one?  unless  he  be  thus  distinguished,  for  the  purpose 
of  implying  that  there  was  an  ordinanj  class  of  an- 
gels, who,  in  general,  were  commissioned  to  appear  ? 
Dr  Scott  avows  the  implication ;  since  he  speaks 
of  the  mysterious  *  icrgstiing '  of  the  patriarch  Ja- 
cob *  with  a  man^  •'  shjiposing  him,  as  it  seems,  to 

s  *'  have 
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»  Scours  Christ.  Life,  part.  II.  ch.  7.  §  8.  -  Gc^\,tt.^\\,  i.\. 
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"  have  been  an  ordinary  angel/'  though  the  sup- 
position has  no  probability  to  support  it,  and  as  lit- 
tle countenance  from  the  sacred  historian.  Besides, 
to  me  it  appears  extremely  odd,  to  call  the  person, 
who,  in  the  character  of  angel^  ^frequently  appear- 

*  ed,  and  spake  to  the  Jewish  Patriarchs,'  &c.  an 

*  extraordinary  angeU  But  there  may  be  a  purpose 
to  serve,  by  thus  placing  this  '  extraordinary  angel* 
first  on  the  list,  yet  still  on  the  list  of  ordinary  an- 
gels ;  as  we  say,  that  such  a-  person  was,  or  is,  an 
extraordinary  man,  not  meaning  thereby,  that  the 
person  was  not,  or  is  not  human. 

As  Dr  Scott  proceeds,  he  becomes  fuller,  and 
more  explicit,  io  his  description  of  the  angelic  of- 
fice. For,  in  pointing  out  those  whom  he  calls, 
'  the  ministers  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,'  he  ranks 
them  thus,  in  a  fourfold  kind  of  order,  '*  The  first 
♦*  and  supreme  minister,  by  which  Christ  rules  his 
'*  kingdom,  is  the  Holy  Ghost :  The  second,  and 
^*  next  to  him  are  the  a7igcls  q/*  God :  The  tliird  are 
**  princes  and  civil  governors :  The  last  are  the 
"  bishops  and  pastors  of  the  church'."  Now,  al- 
though I  mean  not  here  to  object  to  that  novel 
scheme  of  ranking  princes^  in  the  ministration  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  betbre  b,shops^  who  have  been  ge- 
nerally considered  txs  goveriiors  of  the  church,  imme- 
diately under  Christ ;  and  -who,  for  the  space  of 
300  years,  had  no  earthly  prince  above  them  in  that 

government, 

t  See  Scott's  Christ.  Life,  ^  X« 
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govemjment,  I  must  pause  a  little,  for  the  purpose 
of  enquiring,  tvhat  idea  we  are  to  form  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  from  the  learned  Doctor's  placing  him 
in  the  above  catalogue  of  the  ministers  of  Christ's 
kingdom  ?  Does  it  confirm  our  belief  in  him,  as  the 
object  of  our  worship  and  adoration,  that  he  is  the 
first  minister  of  the  christian  church  ?  The  apology 
which  Dr  Bull  makes  for  some  of  the  ancient  Fa- 
thers, calling  the  Logos  •  'wni^g!  the  minister  of 
the  Father ;  viz.  that  it  was  •  hot  oM^iLiotvi  be- 
cause of  the  assumed  humanity,  will  not  do  here. 
In  the  case  of  '  the  Holy  Ghost ,  there  is  no  hnma-- 
nity  assumed ;  nor  will  the  oeconomy  of  the  divine 
covenant  serve  the  Doctor's  purpose.  For  he,  and 
all  such  writers,  speak  of  this  covenant,  as  existing 
only  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  and  in  \vtiicli 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  no  party,  further  than  what,  in 
the  following  account  of  the  person  and  quality  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  the  Doctor  is  pleased  to  make 
him :   In  the   oeconomy  of  the  divine   covenant, 

•  the  Son  agrees  with  the  Father,  that  in  case  he 

•  would  be  so  far  reconciled  to  rebellious  mankind, 
'  as  to  grant  them  a  covenant  ot  mercy,  and  there- 
'  in,  among  other  blessings,  to  promise  them  his  Holy 

*  Spirii^he  himself  would  assume  our  nature — upon 
'  which  agreement,  the  Father  granted  his  Spirit  to 

*  mankind/  This  degrading  designation  ol  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  Bishop  Pearson  expressly  cc^htra- 
diets ;  for  in  the  article,  *  Of  the  Holy  Ghost  *,'  he 

s  2  says, 

'  -See  bis  Expoihion  gt  xVii^  Cm&« 
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says,  '  When  I  speak  of  the  office  of  the  Holy 
'  Ghost,  I  do  not  understand  any  ministerial  otffica  or 
'  function,  such  as  that  of  the  created  angek  \^  who 

*  are  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for 
'  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation :  For,  I  l^ave 

*  already  proved  this  Spirit  to  be  b,  person  properly 

*  divine^  and,  consequently,  above  all  MlNlSTftATlON.* 
Leaving  however  this  strange  diversity  of  ^ntiment 
to  be  accounted  ibr,  by  the  friends  of  the  Doctor  and 
the  Bishop,  I  proceed  to  examine  what  ministry  it 
is,  which  Dir  Scott  ascribes  to  those  angels,  whom 
he  ranks  next  in  order  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
that,  without  ahy  such  compliment  paid  to  the  lat* 
ter,  as  the  words  of  the  poet  furnish—- 

'^  Proximiis  hiiic,  longo  sed  proximus  intervaUo.*^ 

*  One  instance,*  says  the  Doctor,  *  of  the  ministry 
'  of  angels  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is,  their  de- 
'  daring,  upon  occasion,  his  mind,  and  will,  to  his 

*  church  and  pi  ople — for  thus  most  of  these  pro- 

*  plieiic  messages,  which  God,  from  time  to  time, 
'  sent  to  the  world,  were  conveyed  to  the  prophets 
'  by  the  ministry  of  angels/  In  like  manner,  does 
Witsius  talk,  in  a  whole  chapter  of  his  Mis- 
cellanies, which  strmds  entitled,  '  De  Revelatione 
'  l)er  Angelos  \'  But  neither  of  these  gentlemen^ 
when  they  come  to  particularize,  can  produce  an  in- 
f^tai*e  other  than  that  of  Daniel  and  of  Zec/umaJt,  af- 
ter  the  captivity, '  of  prophetic  messages  having  been 

con- 

»  Miscel.  \ol.  I.  V  T*  ca^^N 
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'  conveyed  by  the  ministry  of  angels.*  So  far  is 
Scripture  from  countenancing  the  belief  of  any 
such  mode  of  conveyance,  that  it  attributes  most 
•  6f  these  prophetic  messages,*  fwt  to  created  angels, 
but  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  his  own  motion,  and 
according  to  his  own  will  *•  To*  be  sure  St  Paul 
makes  use  of  some  expressions,  which  seem  to  fit- 
vour  the  Doctor's  *  ministry  of  angeis :'  "  The 
^*  law/'  says  this  apostle,  '•  was  ordained  by  an^tU 
'*  in  the  hand  of  a  Mediator  ••"  And  again,  if  the 
•'  word  spoken  by  angAs  was  stedfast '."  These  are 
texts  which  woukl  have  been  readily  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  the  Doctor's  plan,  if  he  had  not 
borne  in*  mind,  that  '  created  angels '  had  no  official 
ministration,  in  what  St  Paul  more  immediately 
alluded  to.  While  the  Apostle's  applying  the  term 
angels  to  the  ordination  of  the  law,  affords  a  suffi- 
cient key  for  opening  up  its  meaning,  in  most  other 
places  where  the  word  occurs.  Especially,  when 
it  is  recollected,  that  St  Paul  has  corroborated,  in 
some  measure,  this  meaning  of  the  term,  in  his 
quotation  from  the  book  of  Psalms  * — "  who  was 
•'  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels^  Here  the 
Hebrew  term  is  C^ri^ne  Aleim — God;  which  Arias 
Montanus  has  rendered  •  a  Deo,  though  the  LXX 
have  translated  it  *  ayys?^vg,'  a7igcls.    Are  we  then 

to 

I  See,  inter  alia,    Acts   xzviii,  25.     i  Cor.  xii.  1 1«     Heb.  ii.  4 
I  St.  Peter  i.  11.     2  St  Peter  i.  2i. 

^  Gal.  iii.  19.  3  Heb.  ii.  2. 

4  H«b.  ii.  7*  o.    ¥«•  V\u»  $• 
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to  suppose  that  St  Paul,  in  quoting  the  Septuagint 
version,  was  a  stranger  to  the  import  of  the  ori- 
ginal language,  used  by  the  Psalmist  ?  or,  are  we 
not  rather  to  believe,  that  his  application,  of  the 
Psalmist's  language  to  Christ  was  meant,  as  con- 
veying a  description  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
such  as  he  had  given  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Phi* 
lippians'  ?  For,  that  he  could  not  mean  to  say, 
that  Christ  was  made  loxoer  than  created  angels^  is 
plain  firom  what  he  had  previously  said  of  him, 
that  he  *  was  made  so  much  better  than  they  */  as 
well  as  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  reasoning  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Hebrews.  One  thing  I 
am  convinced  of,  that  St  Paul  would  never,  (as  Dr 
Scott  has  unwarrantably  done),  have  placed  these 

*  7ninistring  Spirits '  in  the  same  scale  with  *  the  Holy 

*  Ghost f  the  Comfortcr.^^ 

From  what  has  been  now  advanced  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  will,  I  hope,  have  appeared  evident  to  the 
reader,  that,  in  the  scriptural  st5ie  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  there  are  two  classes  of  angels^ 
created,  and  shall  I  sav,  uncreated ;  or  rather  two 
classes,  real  and  assumed.  While,  in  the  former^ 
the  Old  Testament,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to 
find  out,  when  it  is,  that  this  real  or  assumed  cha- 
racter of  angel  is  meant  to  be  understood.  Did 
the  context  serve  to  affix  the  meaning  to  the  *  ere- 

*  atcd '  side,  those  who  reason  in  this  way  might 

plead 

'  p1j«,  ii.  6.  7.  '^  H*.r.  V 
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plead  authority  for  their  reasonings ;  but  this  the 
context  seldom  if  ever  does :  and  I  cannot,  for 
my  own  part,  but  be  more  and  more  confirmed  in 
the  opinion,  which  I  long  since  formed,  that  this 
doctrine  of  angels,  so  incorporated  with  the  modern 
tests  of  orthodoxy,  and  standing  so  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Roman  church,  found  its  origin  in 
the  refinement  of  Plato's  *  damons  and  middle  gods,* 
by  the  Jew  Philo,  who  made  Scripture-angels  of 
them ;  until,  by  gradual  transmission  and  embellish* 
ment,  the  doctrine  has  proceeded  to  uprearthat  fa- 
bric of  Sfibordinadon  in  Deity,  of  which  the  defender 
of  the  Nicrne  faith  may  be  said  to  have  afforded  the 
chief  comer-stone. 


LETTER  XIV. 


THAT,  in  the  preceding  Letter,  I  have  ex- 
))Osed  myself  to  the  reprehension  of  many  learned 
divines,  by  having  dared,  not  simply  to  dissent  firom 
writers  of  such  eminence,  but  to  animadvert  on  a 
system  of  theology,  supposed  to  be  founded  on  the 
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authority  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  I  am  not  insen- 
sible. Nay,  I  foresee,  that  I  shall  be  charged  with 
something  little  short  of  heresy,  in  having  contra- 
dicted so  many  champions  of  the  Faith,  so  many 
of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  held  in  high  es- 
teem among  all  denominations  of  Christians.  To 
this  heavy  charge,  I  can,  and  I  do  plead,  *  not 
*  guilty  ;*  being  conscious  of  entertaining  all  due  ve- 
neration for  the  character  and  writings  of  every  one 
of  that  noble  army  of  martyrs,  whose  works  have 
reached  the  present  period,  and  to  whose  works  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  procure  access.  As, 
however,  the  volume  of  revealed  truth  is  as  open 
to  me,  as  ever  it  was  to  them,  and,  as  I  am  requir- 
ed to  "search  the  Scriptures,'*  whether  the  things 
•'  which  others  have  declared  concerning  the  Son  of 
Man  •*  be  so,"  I  dare  not  pin  my  faith,  in  such  an 
essential  article,  to  the  creed  of  anv  man :  be  he 
father^  or  doctor — be  he  martyr^  or  prelate.  1  may, 
(for  instance),  and  I  do,  not  merely  reprobate^  but 
abominate  JV/iiston,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Arians, 
and  Socinians,  for  their  vilifying  and  contumelious 
treatment  of  Athanasius  ;  yet  have  I  no  hesitation 
in  owning,  that  I,  individually,  cannot  go  all  the 
lengths,  to  which  even  some  great  men  have  gone, 
in  almost  superstitious  attachment  to  him  ;  nor  can 
I,  without  scrupulous  examination,  embrace  one 
tenet  of  his,  merely  because  "  ita  loquitur  magnus 
*^  Athanasius/' 

Athanasius  was  certainly  a  most  illustrious  cha- 

racter — 
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racter— no  less  distiDguished  for  the  support,  which 
he  lent  to  the  catholic  faith,  than  distinjs^uished  by 
his  sufferings  in  its  behalf.     But  of  x\thanabius'  con- 
temporaries, there  were  men  equally  illustrious,  and 
equally  distinguished,  in  the  same  cause,  as  the  Ni- 
cene  champion.     One  man,  in  particular,  has  long 
attracted  my  admiration,  for  his  meek  and  peaceable 
retirement  from  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  viz.  Eu- 
stathius,  whom  the  Arians,  as  they  feared  and  hated 
him  no  less  than  they  feared  and  hated  Athanasius, 
so  did  they  not  fail  to  make  equally  the  object 
of  their  calumny  and  persecution.     Indeed,  when 
I  contra  t  the  conduct  of  Eustathius,  in  regard  to 
the   See   of  Antioch,   with  Athanasius*    repeated 
struggling  and  contention  for  the  See  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  former  seems  to  me  the  more  praise- worthy 
character  of  the  two.     For  the  trite  panegyric,  '  A- 
^  thanasius  centra  mundum,  et  mundus  contra  At hanor 

*  Slum,  meets  with  none  of  my  regard.  And  T  cannot 
hut  express  my  surprize,  that  a  system  of  theology, 
under  the  denomination  of  '  the  Creed  of  St.  Atha- 

*  nasius,'  should  still  find  a  place  in  the  litur?v  of 
the  church.  Admitting  that  this  composition  is  the 
genuine  composition  of  him,  whose  name  it  bears— 
what  single  uninspired  indityidual  is  worthy  of  being 
held  in  such  high  authority,  as  that  his  system  of 
fidth  should  be  put  into  the  mouths  of  christians  at 
large  ?  But,  when  the  weight  of  evidence  against 
its  authenticity  preponderates  so  much ;   when  Vos- 

sius   Usher,  Quesnel^  Pearson,  Cave,  Schetstrate,  Pagi, 

I 

Dupin,  Fleiiry,  &c.  are  of  opinion,  that  the  com- 
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position  belongs  to  a  Latin  writer,  Vigilius  by  nam^ 
bishop  of  Thapsa  in  Africa,  who  lived  one  hundred 
years  qjnd  more  after  Athanasius ;  it  is  strange  in- 
deed that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  correct  the 
title  at  leasts  that,  if  we  are  still  to  retain  the  words 
of  this  creed,  it  may  have  some  suj^erior  claim  to 
our  adoption,  than  what  it  now  possesses. 

By  these  observations  I  mean  not  to  impress 
the  reader  with  any  thing  unfavourable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  this  active  and  skilful  contender  for  the  ca- 
tholic faith.     I  esteem  him  as  an  acute  and  suc- 
cessful  opponent  of  the  creed  of  Arius ;  and  his 
authority,  as  far  as  is  due  to  authority  merely  human, 
I  do  readily  and  willingly  admit ;  but  let  not  Athana- 
sius be  held  {is  iiifalllbky  or  his  single  authority  deem- 
ed sufficient  to  decide  in  [X)ints  of  faith,  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  man.     In  establishing  my  belief  in 
Jesus  Christ,  '*  My  Lord,  and  my  Gody^  let  me  be 
allowed  to  respect  the  language  of  '  the  Holy  Mar- 
'  tyr,  Ignatius,^  as  much  as  the  language  of'  the  great 
'  confessor  Athanasius;'  and  more  I  ask  not,  since, 
if  I  find  a  difference  of  sentiment  between  the  two 
writers,,  I  feel  myself  com|>elled  to  give  the  prefe- 
rence, where  it  is  confessedlv  due,  to  the   writer 
of  the  greatest  antiquity.     Indeed  the  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  although  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
church  may  have  been  **  all  of  one  mind,"  on  the 
subject  of  a  IVinitv  in  unitv  ;  vet,  when  they  come 
to  a  particular  explanation,  and  description  of  this 
'  mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,' 

they 
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they  are  found  to  express  themselves  in  terms  so 
very  different,  and  so  ill  adapted  to  modem  lan- 
guage, that  to  reconcile  their  expressions  to  oftr 
ideas,  or  even  to  the  ideas  of  each  other,  •  must  be  a 
matter  offeree ;  instances  of  which  the  reader  has 
already  been  put  in  possession  of  Nay,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens,  that  the  same  Father  uses,  in 
different  works,  and  with  different  intentions,  the 
same  word,  in  different  senses.  Thus,  among  nu- 
merous instances,  we  have  Tertullian,  in  his  work 
against  Praxeas,  affirming  that  the  Persons  in 
Deity  are  "  tres,  non  statu,  sed  gradu ;"  while, 
in  his  work  against  Hermogenes,  he  affirms  ex- 
pressly "  divinitas  non  gradum  habet,  utpote  uni- 
**  ca."  Certainly  both  cannot  be  true  in  the  same 
sense ;  therefore  the  word  gradns  must  have  been  un- 
derstood by  Tertullian  in  different  senses. 

But,  as  *'  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  '*  is  held 
to  be  of  such  weight  in  the  scale  of  controversy, 
and  is  always  resorted  to,  in  bar  of  any  attempt  to 
innovate  on  what  is  deemed  "  standard  doetrine,'* 
I  mean  to  offer,  for  the  edification  of  the  theologi- 
cal student,  two  observations,  which  he  will  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  when  such  testimony  is  presented 
to  his  view. 

L  It  will  not  be  denied,  that,  in  explication  of 
Scripture,  some  jiarts  of  which  arc  "  hard  to  be 
"  understood,"  even  the  Fathers  were  liable  to 
mistake.      For  this    opinion,    I   can   produce   no 

T    iJ  V\\VA\\\v\ 
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meaner  authority  than  that  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
whose  admiration,  and  imftation  of  the  Fadien  of 
the  Christian  church,  cannot  be  questioned.  This 
venerable  prelate  asserts,  that  '  the  current  expo- 
^  sition  of  writers  is  a  strong,  probable^  argument 
^  for  the  sense  of  an  article  or  canon  of  the  chafch, 
'  yet  but  probable  :  the  current  exposition  of  the 

*  Fathers  themselves  has  sometimes  missed  the  sense 

*  of  the  church  '/  The  Fathers  were  doubtless  the 
worthiest  of  mw.— but  still  men  they  were :  men  of 
like  passionsi  and  with  like  infirmities  as  others  di 
the  same  species.  They  were,  to  use  Archbishop 
Laud*s  words,  •  extra  concilium,*  not  infallible  ;  and 
to  infeUibility  they  never  so  much  as  pretended. 

1  am  willing  to  admit,  in  all  its  force,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  '  charismata,'  or  gifts.  But,  let  it  be 
always  remembered,  that  long  prior  to  the  aera  of 
an  Athanasius,  &c.  those  charismata^  (allowing  that 
they  had  been  generally  dispensed),  had  ceased  to 
be  dispensed.  Therefore  against  the  supposed  pos* 
sibility  of  mistake,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
them.  Nor  is  it  in  any  respect  derogatory  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Fathers,  as  witnesses  offact^  that 
we  do  not  give  them  implicit  credit  as  arbiters  of 
faith.  Not  however  to  dwell  longer  on  a  subject, 
which  may  be  thought  injurious  to  the  memory  of 
martyrs  and  confessors,  and,  in  itself,  of  dangerous 
admission  in  a  youthful  mind,  I  hasten  to  offer  my 

lid 

'  Sec  Heylin^s  Life  of  Laud ^  p«  i8i. 
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lid  observation,  to  which,  I  trust,  that  neither 
reason  nor  modesty  will  object.  It  is  possible,  thatotf 
ourselves  ma}^  at  this  distant  period,  mistake  and 
•  miss  the  sense  of  the  Fathers  :*  more  especially  the 
sense  of  the  Grecian  Fathers,  who  were  the  earli* 
est,  and  for  a  long  time,  the  most  numerous  clasi 
of  christian  writers. 

The  original  language  of  one  division  of  th« 
Holy  Bible  was  the  Greek .  language ;  and,  for 
many  years,  the  only  version  of  the  other  division 
was  also  written  in  the  Greek  tongue.  Although 
however  this  language,  during  the  respective  seras 
of  the  Septuagint  translators,  and  of  the  Apostles 
and  Evangelists,  was  vernacular  to  the  most  con- 
spicuous body  of  christians,  yet  to  us  the  Greek 
language  has  long  been  a  dead  language,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  laborious 
study.  Had  the  writings  of  these  venerable  wor- 
thies been  drawn  up  in  modern  English,  the  argu- 
ment from  their  authority,  upon  which  so  much 
stress  is  laid,  would  have  been,  in  a  great  measure^ 
irresistible.  But,  as  matters  are  with  us,  to  under- 
stand the  Fathers  requires  the  same  labour  and  ap- 
plication which  are  requisite  to  the  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  Both  must  be  exa-p 
mined  and  studied,  with  equal  industry  and  atten-» 
'tion,  before  we  can  apprehend  the  sense  of  the  wri- 
ter ;  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  trial,  as  easy  to 
interpret  the  one  as  the  other. 
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It  being  therefore  the  result  of  our  own  daily 
experience,  that  the  language  of  the  Fathers  is  as 
foreign,  atid  diiBcult  of  apprehension  as  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  ;  and,  in  no  respect,  intelligible 
to  us,  without  |H*evious  erudition,  and  painful  investi- 
gation, two  questions  arise,  (though  questions  which 
involve  their  own  answers).  Whether  the  Scrip- 
tures^ or  the  writings  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  ought 
to  supply  us  with  the  articles  of  our  faith  ?  and,  as 
the  language  of  both  stands  to  us  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. Which  of  them  is  to  form  the  test,  by 
which  we  are  to  discover  the  sense  of  the  other  ? 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  these  topics,  nor  detain 
the  reader,  by  entering  on  a  fuller  discussion  of 
them.  I  shall  merely  add,  that  the  observations 
now  briefly  submitted  to  his  notice,  are,  in  my  esti- 
mation, worthy  of  more  devout  regard,  than  what 
hitherto,  I  fear,  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  them.  I  am  completely  aware,  that  the 
latter  observation  may  be  turned  against  myself, 
and  against  the  weak  attempt  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  these  letters  to  make,  to  rescue  the  young 
and  inexj>erienced  candidate  for  the  ministry,  from 
the  trammels  of  a  system  of  theology,  to  which  a- 
lonc  the  palm  of  orthodoxy  has  been,  for  ages, 
awarded.  And  I  fully  expect  to  be  told  by  some 
flippant  critic,  that  the  eminent  '  masters  in  Israel,* 
from  whose  system  I  am  fool  hardy  enough  to  dissent, 
were  men  of  skill  and  talent,  so  superior  to  their 
humble  opponent,  and  possessed  of  a  knowledge 

of 
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of  the  languages  of  antiquity,  so  eminently  tram 
scending  all  that  I  possess,  that  my  arrogance  and 
presumption,  in  supposing  them  ignorant  of  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  ought  to 
render  me,  and  my  arguments  unworthy  of  the  least 
regard.     So  far,  however,  am  I  firom  combating 
such  a  charge,  that  I  acknowledge  myself  wortlty 
of  having  it  preferred  against  me,  in  all  its  force. 
The  charge,  I  shall  only  take  the  liberty  of  saying, 
being  personal,  bears,,  in  no  one  respect,  against  the 
merits  of  the  cause  at  issue.     It  is  fairly  presume- 
able,  that  every  man  is  best  acquainted  with  the 
extent  of  his  own  discernment^  as  well  as  with  what 
constitutes  the  extent  to  which  his  sense  of  public 
duty  ought  to  carry  him.     It  is  from  a  serious  coA- 
sideration  of  both,  that  I  feel  mj^self  called  upon  to 
exert  what  abilities  God  hath  given  me,  in  an  ho- 
nest and  earnest  inquiry  after  his  revealed  truth ; 
and  since  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  to  be  considered 
as  the  fountain  of  that  knowledge  which  alone  mak- 
eth  wise  unto  salvation,  it  is  from  this  fountain^  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  have  always  had 
a  greater  desire  to  draw  the  *  water '  of  life  eternal, 
than  from  any  streams  which  have  ever  flowed  from 
it.     In  every  such  case,  there  is  risk  of  some  hetero- 
geneous mixture,  being  imbibed  in  the  purest  hu- 
man channel — which  risk,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  the 
life-giving  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  our  Redeemer, 
has  actually  incurred  in  its  passage  through  the 
channel,  by  which  it  ought  to  have  been  transmit- 
ted pure  and  sound  to  us.     Prejudi(^  even  in  the 
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abstractt  is  an  obnoxious  term;  yet  am  I  not 
ashamed  to  own  myself  prefudiced  in  fitvour  of  tha 
writtm  word  of  God.  Indeed  I  cannot  well  ooiw 
ceive  how  any  person  can  attempt  an  examination 
of  scriptural  truth,  without  feeling  something  moi« 
or  less  akin  to  what  is  termed,  prejudice  in  iisfy^ 
vour^  or  prejudice  against  it.  The  man,  who  was  a 
total  stranger  to  the  inspired  volume^  would  na* 
turally  be  prejudiced  on  the  side  of  scepticism  and 
infidelity;  while  no  one  who  has  been  blessed 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  things  therein  contained, 
can  divest  himself  wholly  of  attachment  to  it  Thus 
—a  Paine  and  a  Priestley  would  be  prejudiced 
against  f/«-a  Home  and  a  Horsley  would  be  prefu^ 
diced  for  it. 


LETTER  XV, 


HAVING  in  the  conclusion  of  the  preced- 
ing Letter  made  an  open  avowal  of  the  motives, 
and  attachments,  by  which  I  feel  myself  actuated, 
and  with  which,  I  trust,  that  it  is  impossible  any 

red 
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j^al  christian  can  or  will  find  fault,  I  proceed  now 
to  lay  before  the  discerning  reader  the  informa- 
tion which,  as  I  think,  the  Scriptures  of  truth  af- 
ford, on  this  great  and  fundamental  article  of  both 
faith  and  duty,  under  our  immediate  consideration. 
There  is,  however,  one  preliminary  position  neces- 
sary to  be  laid  down,  as  of  first-rate  importance  in 
every  enquiry  of  this  kind,  and  consonant,  I  am 
convinced,  with  the  sentiments  of  everv  true  fi-iend 
of  revelation.  The  position  is  this — that,  as  soon  as 
the  Creator  was  pleased  to  enter  into  any  sort  of 
intercourse,  or  communication  with  man,  he  would 
notify  himself  to  this  favourite  creature,  by  some 
particular  name^  or  designation,  which  might  dis- 
cover to  human  conceptions,  in  their  primary  and 
unimpaired  state,  the  nature  and  essence  of  that  su- 
preme Being,  as  in  himself  considered,  and  under 
the  relation,  in  which  he  had  vouchsafed  to  place 
himself  with  regard  to  man.  This  we  know  to  be 
necessary  in  all  mutual  intercourse,  which  can  nei- 
ther be  begun  nor  carried  on  without  such  antecedent 
notification,  to  require  which,  would  seem  to  be  the 
consequence  of  a  natural  instinct  in,  or  original  im- 
pression upon,  the  human  mind.  This  plainly  ap- 
|)ears  from  what  occurred,  when  Moses  was  about  to 
receive  his  commission  to  bring  forth  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt — for  "  Moses  said  unto  God ', 
"  Behold^  when  I  come  to  the  children  of  Israel, 

u  *'  and 
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''  and  shall  say  unto  them.  The  God  of  your  fethen 
hath  sent  me  unto  you,  and  they  shall  say^  WfuA 
is  his  name  ?  what  shall  I  say  unto  them  ¥* 


ii 


Now  this  requisition  made  by  Moses»  I  may 
safely  affirm,  has  been  fully  complied  with ;  as  it 
is  well  known^  that  the  earliest  revelation  of  the 
Divine  will  and  oeconomy,  which  the  Bible  coo- 
tains,  presents  us  with  two  words,  or  names»  strong- 
ly significant  in  themselves,  and  completely  exjMres- 
sive  of  what  I  may,  with  no  impropriety,  call,  both 
the  intrinsic  nature,  and  voluntarily  assumed  rela- 
tion of  that  great  Almighty  Being,  in  whom  we  be- 
lieve, and  upon  whom  we  depend.  These  two. em- 
phatical  words,  in  the  primaeval  language  of  divine 
revelation,  are  **  nvii »'  and  "  dviSk,''  "  Jehovah" 
and  "  Alelm  ;"  the  one,  "  Jehovah^'  a  word  in  the 
singular  number,  denoting  the  self-existence^  or  ra- 
ther the  self-essence  of  Deity  :  the  otlier,  "  AUim^'  a 
word  in  the  plural  number,  denoting  the  relation,  in 
which  lie  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  himself  to 
man. 

In  the  Greek  language,  these  two  words  '  Jelio- 
'  vah'  and  *  Jlcim,*  are  rendered  bv  the  terms  '  Ku- 
*  f/^'  and  *  ©5(^.'  In  the  Latin  language,  they  are 
rendered  bv  the  terms  *  Dominus'  and  *  Deus  ;* 
and  in  the  English  language,  by  the  terms  *  Lord  * 
and  *  God.*  I  must  however  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  in  all  these  languages,  the  terms  substituted 
for  the  Hebrew  original,  do  by  no  means  express 
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the  sense  of  that  original ;  and  have  therefore  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  productive  of  all  the  confusion 
and  inconsistency)  so  visible  in  the  far  greater  part 
of  those  theological  disquisitions,  which  exist  at  this 
day; 

The  word  *  Jehovah,'  for  which,  during  so  many 
ages,  the  Jews  have  shewn  such  a  superstitious  de- 
gree of  reverence,  that  they  will  not  even  pronounce 
it,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  proper  name  ot  the 
"  Supreme  Being  :"  "  Thou,  whose  name  alone  is 
"  Jehovah,*^  said  the  Psalmist,  "  art  the  most  high 
•*  over  all  the  earth  •/'  Indeed  it  is  a  word  which 
seems  to  have  been  designedly  framed  by  the  Most 
High  himself,  for  that  very  puq)ose,  and  with  a  re- 
strictive view  to  h\mse\  f  a  love.  Thus,  in  its  forma- 
tion, and  in  the  use,  to  which  it  is  invariably  appli- 
ed, the  word  *  Jehovah  •  possesses  a  nimibe  r  of  sin- 
gularities, which  belong  to  no  other  word  whatever 
in  the  Hebrew  language.  It  neither  forms,  nor  can 
form  a  plural.  It  admits  of  no  syntactic  alliance  with 
the  pronouns  possessive  '  my/  '  thy,*  *  our/  *  iheir/ 
&c.  It  is  never  used  in  regimine,  that  \<,  govern- 
ing the  genitive  case,  as  Jehovah  of  heaven,  of  earth, 
of  Jacob,  &c.  In  short,  it  is  a  word  so  peculi- 
ar in  its  formation,  and  so  exclusive  in  its  construc- 
tion *and  application,  that  I  have  long  thought  that 
it  should  never  have  been  translated ;  or,  at  least, 

V  2  that 
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that  it  never  should  have  been  translated  by  the 
Greeks  Latin,  and  Engtsh  terms  above  mentioned ; 
all  of  which,  in  the  sense  vi^hich  we  are  taught  to  a- 
scribe  to  them,  have  no  relation  to  the  word  itself, 
nor  connection  with  what  it  confessedly  implies. 
Certainly  ol  the  three,  the  Greek  term  *  Kupi®*'  ap- 
proaches the  nearest  to  the  true  sense  of  the  origi- 
nal ;  beint;  in  all  probability  derived  from  the  old 
verb  •  xi;^'  signifying  *  snfn,'  *  existo,*  to  be,  to  ex- 
ist. Ttiis  Bishop  Pearson  has  endeavoured  to  shew, 
in  his  admirable  criticism  on  that  part  of  the  A- 
postlcs*  creed — "  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lordr^^ 
Yet  it  is  a  question  with  him,  whether  later  writers 
had  that  derived  signification  in  their  eye,  when 
they  used  the  term  *  xu^tog.* 

If  however  the  word  *  Jehovah '  required  trans- 
lation into  the  Greek  language,  that  language  af- 
forded a  more  unequivocal  mode  of  rendering  it, 
which  the  Septuagint  translators  adopted,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  remarkable  injunction  given 
unto  Moses.  And  God  said,  **  Thus  shalt  thou  say 
•*  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  *  I  am'  hath  sent  me 
'*  unto  you  '/'  The  words  of  the  Septuagint  are  "  'O 
"  flN  u%-i(naXKs  jLts'*  completely  agreeable  to  what 
our  blessed  Siaviour  declared  respecting  himself — 
**  before  Abraham  v  as,  *  EFfl  EIMI/  /  a7Ji  */'  •And 
no  less  agreeable  to  the  languiige  of  his  £vangelist 

St. 
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St  John,  when  addressing  the  seven  churches  in 
Asia ;  *'  Grace  be  unto  you  and  peace,  '  arrro  rov  'O 
**  flN/  from  Him,  which  is '/'  &c. 

It  is  so  evident,  therefore,  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  controversv,  that  the  true,  and  real,  and 
radical  import  of  the  sacred  tiaroe  Jehovah  is  '  be^ 

*  zw^,'  *  existing ;'  or,  in  scholastic  style,  '  The  Be- 
'  ing  who  is  a  seipso,  sell -exist  aif'^di  term,  of  which 
we  can  form  none  other  but  a  nc^iative  conception ; 
1.  e.  a  conception,  which  includes  nothing,  but  which 
excludes  all  idea  of  derived,  or  communicated  exis* 
tence ;  those  artful  quibbles  of  modern  invention, 
which,  while  equally  inconceivable  with  '  existence " 
in  the  abstract,  have  led  to  most  dangerous  and 
most  unscri plural  consequences. 

The  other  word,  '  Aleim/  applied  to  Deity,  in 
the  original  language  ot  Scripture,  is  not  like  '  Je- 

•  hovah/  but  is  of  common  construction,  and  of 
most  extensive  application.  By  all  the  rules  of 
grammar,  it  is  a  word  in  the  plural  number,'and  in 
the  active  form  *.  With  respect  to  its  derivation, 
some  would  have  the  word  *  Alcim  *  to  be  derived 
from  a  root,  preserved,  they  say,  in  the  Arabic 

tongue, 

>  Revel,  i.  4.««-Perhaps  the  neuter  %•  n  of  Plato,  ivhich  he  ascribes 
to  the  supreme  God,  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  '«  mw  of  the  70. 

^  Yet  have  I  seen  attempts  m:)de  (which  cannot  be  too  severely  re« 
probated)  to  make  the  word  jlieim  passive,  by  inserting  the  n,  which 
denotes  the  passive  voice  in  Hebrew,  and  reading  it  Alueim^  although 
the  Scripture  deooui^es  an  anathema  against  such  fceedQttLs« 
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tongue, '  Alaha!  which,  we  are  told,  signifies  *  to 

*  worship'    But  finding  the  active  sense  Of  *  worship^ 

•  ping  *  to  be  incompatible  with  the  inflexible  im- 
port of  the  other  word  '  Jehovah,  such  etymolo- 
gists are  forced  to  wrest  it  into  the  passive  parti- 
ciple *  adorandus^  viz.  *  the,  Being  that  ought  to  be 
'  worshipped.^  Still  however  the  plural  termination 
stands  in  opposition  to  their  scheme  of  derivation ; 
and  will  continue  to  oppose  it,  in  the  eye  of  every 
impirtial  biblical  scholar,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been,  or  can  be  said  to  the  contrary.  For  to 
him  it  must  be  evident,  that,  in  the  whole  t^acred 
vocabulary  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  found  which 
more  readily  and  naturally,  and  without  the  least 
display  of  grammatical  skill,  points  out  its  own  de- 
rivation, than  this  verv  word  *  Aleim.*  Thus,  re- 
move  the  plural  adjunct  '  ^'^,'  and  there  remains 
the  word  ^  ^^, — Ale,'  a  word  which  frequently  oc- 
curs in  all  its  deflections,  both  of  noun  and  verb.  The 
context  of  the  passages  where  it  occurs,' and  the 
sense  put  wpon  it  by  the  Hebrew  lexicographers,  de- 
note its  meaning,  as  a  verb,  to  be,  ^  I  siccar ;'  and  as  a 
noun,  to  be  *  an  oath,'  attended  by  the  invocation  of 
'  a  curse*  Now  these  are  meanings  of  the  *  n*?it* 
singular,  which,  notwithstanding  any  apparent 
harshness  of  soimd,  those  who  are  willing  to  appre- 
hend the  Christian  scheme,  in  its  full  extent,  can 
find  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  to  that  mysterious 
dispensation  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  see  it  beau- 
tifully illustrating  that  merciful  scheme,  as  compre- 
hended in,  and   delineated   bv,  this  gracious  title 

'  Aleim; 


■ 
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•  Aleim,^  in  the  radical  latitude  of  its  original  con- 
struction. 

I  shall  not,  at  present,  enter  into  an  enlarged 
discussion  of  this  important  subject,  which  has  al- 
ready afforded  matter  of  much  learned  controversy ; 
particularly  between  the  well  known  Hebrew  lexi- 
cographer, Mr  Julius  Bate,  who  espoused  the  de- 
rivation of  the   word  '  Aleiin '  from  the   Hebrew 

*  Ale^*  and  Archdeacon  Sharp  of  Northumberland, 
who  keenly  maintained  its  derivation  from  the  A- 
rabic  '  AlahaJ  In  this  etymological  contest  the 
reader  is  left  to  decide  for  himself,  according  as  he 
enters  into  the  different  views  of  the  two  combatants; 
that  is,  whether  he  is  desirous  to  prove,  with  Mx 
Bate,  the  ceriamty  of  something  thought  to  be  un- 
certain ;  or  wishes,  with  Dr  Sharp,  to  argue  for  an 
imctrtauity,  in  a  matter  which  every  friend  of  true 
and  undefiled  religion,  must,  if  actuated  by  con- 
sistency, be  anxious  to  find  certain.  One  thing, 
I  should  think,  will  be  freely  granted  by  the,  orien- 
tal scholar,  and  it  is  all  which  I  shall  at  present  so- 
licit of  him,  viz.  that  the  Hebrew  term  '  Aleim  ' 
is  not  a  name  descriptive  of  Deity,  but  only  an 
adjunct  noun,  expressive  of  relation,  both  internal 
and  extrinsic,  to  which  the  plural  number,  being  so 
uniformly  attached,  does  retisonably  indicate  a  plu- 
rality in  Jehovah ;  while  the  demonstrably  active 
formation  of  the  term  denotes  action  or  agency  of 
some  sort  or  other,  to  be  the  property  of  this  plu- 
rality. 
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It  has  happened,  and  it  may  happen  still,  that  a 
translation  of  the  word  '  AlehnJ  into  the  English 
language,  by  the  epithets,  *  sxvearers/  •  engagers  by 
'  oath  or  curse*  shall  be  disputed,  although  it  be  un- 
questionably conformable  to  the  sense  of  the  root 

*  ^^—^Alt,*  and  although  it  would  express  what  I 
have  called  the  internal  or  essential  relation  compre- 
hended in  the  Hebrew  original.  But  let  it  only  be 
conceded,  that  the  word  •  A/eim,'  by  which  Jehovah 
is  designated,  in  the  original  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is  meant  to  express  some  *  relation,'  •  ac- 

•  tion,*  or  '  agency,'  friendly  and  beneficial  to  man, 
and  my  present  purpose  will  be  served.  For  it  fol- 
lows, to  the  conviction  of  the  meanest  capacity, 
that  nothing  of  this  sort,  neither  relation,  nor  action, 
nor  agency,  is  included  in  the  English  term  '  GoD,' 
which  we  have  substituted  for  the  Hebrew  term 
'  Aleim,'  and  to  which  we  have  very  improperly 
and  perversely  aflixed  the  idea  of '  Essaice^  which 
exclusively  belongs  to  the  name  '  Jehovah;' 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  rendered  the 
name  '  Jehovah,*  by  the  English  term  '  Lord,* 
which  with  us  is  a  term  of  relation,  conveying  in- 
deed an  idea  of  superior  dignity  and  authority; 
but  infinitely  short  of  what  is  convej^^ed  by  the  pe- 
culiar and  incommunicable  import  of  the  truly  di- 
vine appellation  «  Jefiovaii.' 

It  is  however  this  reversed  use  of  the  two  origi- 
nal scriptural  designations  of  Deity,  Jehovah  and 
Jleim,  which,  running  through  all  the  modern  lan- 
guages 
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guages  of  which  I  have  any  competent  knowledge, 
has  not  failed  to  affect  our  conceptions  of  that  great 
incomprehensible  Being,  to  whom  the  sincere  chris^ 
tian  is  taught  to  look  up  for  comfort  and  support,  in 
every  act  of  adoration  and  obedience.  Whereas, 
this  comfortable  a^ct  would  have  been  presented 
to  our  thoughts  in  a  much  more  obvious  and  strik- 
ing manner,  if  the  significant  distinction  between 
the  Hebrew  words, '  Jehovah,*  *  Aleim,'  had  been, 
or  could  have  been,  retained  in  our  language.  Nay 
matters  might  still  be  a  little  remedied,  if  this  dis- 
tinction could  only  be  infused  into  our  use,  and  ap- 
plication of  our  devotional  terms  "  Lord  God,'^ 
which,  I  have  reason  to  fear,  are  looked  upon  as 
wholly  synonimous,  and  of  the  same  import. 

It  is  indeed  by  a  promiscuous  use  and  accepta- 
tion of  these  terms,  to  which  the  defective  nature 
of  the  English  language  does,  in  some  respect,  sub- 
ject us,  that  we  lose  so  much,  if  not  all  fhe  energy 
of  precept,  and  influence  of  motive,  which  charac- 
terized the  faith  and  practice  of  the  old  believers, 
and  which  they  evidently  beheld  and  recognized 
in  the  appellations,  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  bestow  on  the  great  and  gracious  object  of  their 
worship.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Mosaic  pre- 
cept ',  which  our  Saviour  has  sanctioned  with  the 
title  of  the  ^  first  and  s^reat  commandment,'  "  Thou 
"  shalt  love — ^Trf?K  rm>,  Jehovah  Aleika — the  Lord 

X  "  thy 

'  Deut.  VI.  5; 
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"  thy  God/  it  would  immediately  occur  to  the 
then  faitiij'ul^  from  the  distinctive  qudities  of  this 
twofold  name,  what  reason  or  tnctive  they  had  ibr 
loving  Jehovah,  this  supreme  Being.^-«not  becauad 
of  his  Eisenct^  or  infinite  perfections,  which  were 
the  same  to  all  nations,  and  above  human  con* 
temptation  ;  but  because  he  was  "  Akim^*  to  ius 
own  peculiar  people,  because  he  posses&ed  boom 
quality  which  applied  immediately  to  them,  some 
relation  which,  of  whatever  character,  or  of  what* 
ever  extent,  called  for,  and  could  not  fail  to  excite^ 
their  love.  Thus  again,  in  the  rapturous  exclama- 
tion of  the  Psalmist—**  I  trusted  in  thee.  Jehoveh^ 
**  I  said,  Thou  art  my  Akim ',"  and  in  that  other 
passage  of  the  same  author,  still  more  extensive— 
**  Blessed  are  the  people  whose  Aleim  is  Jehovah,*  or 
"  who  have  Jehovah  for  their  Aiewi  ^  it  is  visible 
that  the  whole  emphasis  of  the  Psalmist's  language 
restb  on  the  relative  sense  of  the  appellation  •  Aleim,' 
and  excites  in  the  mind  a  conception  of  somewhat 
or  other ;  some  peculiarity,  which  however  is  not 
only  obscured,  but  lost  sight  of  altogether  in  the 
English  version — '*  Blessed  are  the  people,  whose 
•'  God  is  Jehovah,,"  or  *'  who  have  Jehovah  for 
•'  their  G'^rf/*  But  the  matter  is  so  plain,  as  to  re- 
quire no  further  proof;  in  which  case,  it  is  lefl  to 
the  meditation  of  the  biblical  student;  and  I  shall 
merely  recommend  to  him  this  original  and  impor- 
tant distinction  between  the  terms   *  Aleim'  and 

'  Je- 

'  Psalm  Juxxi,  14,  a  Ps.  cxliv.  ij. 
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•  Jehovah^*  as  an  useful  key  for  opening  up  the  par- 
ticular import,  and  illustrating  the  meaning  of 
many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  these 
words  •  Jehovah  Aleim,'  '  Lord  God,'  occur.  For 
without  such  a  key,  they  may  be  found  in  apposition 
with  each  other,  or  in  juxtaposition  to  each  other, 
and  yet  be  carelessly  slurred  over,  as  mere  words  of 
course^  or,  at  the  utmost,  be  regarded  as  a  flourish  of 
Eastern  tautology ;  instances  of  which  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  I  need  not  detain  the  reader  with 
pointing  them  out 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that 
the  distinction,  for  which  I  am  now  contending,  would 
be  of  the  greatest  use  in  overcoming,  if  not  in  pre- 
venting the  hurtful  effects  of  those  intricate  subtle- 
ties, and  metaphysical  wrangling,  which  have  so 
long  involved  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  christiani- 
ty*.*^  Trinfty  in  Unfty  ;  and  which,  by  being  so 
much  indulged  in,  have  perplexed  the  sound  and 
orthodox  christian  beyond  what  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. 


X  2  LET- 
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HAVING  expressed  my  firm  persuasion, 
that  the  original  and  important  distinction  between 
the  terms  *  Aleim*  and  *  Jehovah,*  would  be  of 
great  use  in  preventing  the  effects  of  much  perplex- 
ing subtlety  of  expression,  and  metaphysical  wrang- 
ling, which  have  taken  place,  on  the  subject  before 
us ;  it  k  proper  that  I  should  proceed  to  adduce 
soraetHing,  beyond  a  mere  speculative  opinion,  on 
this  head.  I  shall  therefore  select,  as  the  datum 
on  which  my  opinion  is  founded,  the  following 
matter  from  the  writings  of  the  much  applauded 
Dr  Samuel  Clarke.  This  author  tells  us,  that ''  the 
*'  word  '  God,*  in  scripture,  is  never  intended  to  ex- 
*'  press  philosophically  hi^  abstract  metaphysical  at- 
**  tributes,  but  to  raise,  iu  us,  a  notion  of  his  attri- 
"  butes  relative  to  us,  his  supreme  dominion,  autho- 
"  rity,  power, justice,  goodness*,  &c.  And  again, 
he  says,  '*  The  word,  '  0^^^ — Gocf,'  has,  in  Scrip- 
,  "  ture,  and  in  all  books  of  morality,  and  religion, 
"  a  relative  signification,  and  not,  as  in  metaph5rsi- 

"  cal- 

>  See  **  Serif  t.  Doctiinc,^  p.  296. 
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^'  cal  books,  an  absolute  one :  as  is  evident  from  the 
relative  terms,  which,  in  moral  vrritings,  may  be 
joined  with  it,  as  we  say,  '  My  God,*  &c.    But 

•*  metaphysically  we  cannot  say,  *  My  infinite  sub- 

''  stance  ',*'  &c. 

Had  this  acute  sophist  known,  (as  I  have  no 
certainty  whether  he  did  know  or  not),  or,  if  he 
had  known,  had  he  attended  (as  I  am  certain  he 
has  not  attended)  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  titles  '  Aleim  *  and  '  Jehovah,*  there  had 
been  both  sense  and  tmth  in  what  these  quotations 
from  his  works  contain.  But,  upon  the  plan  which 
he  has  assumed,  there  is  neither  sense,  nor  truths  in 
them.  Constituting  however,  as  they  do,  the  ground* 
work  of  all  Dr  Clarke's  theological  sophistry,  we 
are  furnished,  by  their  means,  with  a  powerful  ar« 
gument  for  the  distinction^  which  ought  to  exist, 
and  which  ought  to  haVe,  at  all  times,  existed,  be* 
tween  the  original  designations  of  Deity.  Instead 
of  marking  this  distinction,  Dr  Clarke  has  con* 
founded  them  together ;  and  substituted  in  their 
room,  the  unmeaning  word  '  God  ;'  and  thereby, 
contrary  to  every  rule  of  sound  logic,  has  obscur- 
ed the  conceptions,  which  revelation  would  otlier- 
wise  have  furnished,  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

•It  has  been  objected,  and,  in  my  opinion,  justly 
objected  to  Dr  Clarke,  that,  in  his  elaborate  work 

cn- 
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entitled  "  The  Scripture  Doctrine  qf  the  Trinity.^'  he 
has  taken  little,  or  no  notice  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. This^  whatever  his  admirers  may  think  of 
the  Doctor's  performance,  betrays  it  to  be  glaring* 
ly  deficient,  and  its  author  to  have  palpably  de- 
parted from  the  extensive  field  of  research  into 
which  the  specious  title,  given  to  the  work,  does 
confessedly  furnish  the  reader  with  an  expectation 
of  being  introduced.  Nor  is  such  conduct  attribu- 
table only  to  Dr  Clarke :  it  is  too  common  with 
most  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  '  Holy  Trinity! 
either  wholly  to  neglect,  or  to  lay  but  small  stress 
upon,  the  evidence  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
they  do  from  a  sadly  erroneous  supposition,  that 
the  Old  Testament  affords  but  few  authorities  for 
the  belief  of  such  a  doctrine.  Yet,  by  means  of 
this  supposition  those  writers  are  frequently  led  in- 
to visible  inconsistencies,  not  to  say,  self-contradic- 
tion. Of  this  we  have  a  striking  instance  in  the 
case  of  a  Sermon  v/riter,  named  Bedford,  who  very 
gravely  presents  us  with  this  perplexed  account  of 
things — *•  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  clearly 
'*  intimated  in  many  places  of  the  Old  Testament — it 
*'  was  recorded  in  tlie  two  great  libraries  erected 
^'  in  Noah's  time'.  It  was  but  obscurely  mentioned 
'*  by  Moses  and  the  prophets — yet  it  was  the  belief  of 
'*  tlie  Jews  for  some  centuries  before  Christ,"  &a 

Was 

»  Sec  *  Sermons  of  Mr  Bedford,*  p.  lOO.— In  page  94,  be  had  in- 
formed his  reader,  ^'  that  this  was  done  by  Thotb,  the  grandson  of 
**  Ham^  the  one  al  fierytus  in  Asla»  tbt  9ther  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
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Was  this  indeed  a  subject  within  the  province  of 
man's  finite  reason,  it  might  then  be  reasonabfy  pre« 
sumed,  that  the  Almighty  Being,  who  delights 
so  much  in  denominating  himself  "  Jehovah,  the 
"  Aleim  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob," 
would  explain  to  them,  and  that  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  mental  powers,  what  the  term  '  Jehovah  * 
meant,  and  what  it  was  to  be  *  Aleim '  to  them  — 
•*  their  Aleim"  We  learn,  from  undoubted  autho- 
rity, that  one  of  these  three  eminent  patriarchs 
rejoiced  to  see  the  day  of  the  Messiah — and  he 
saw  it  and  was  glad  '•'*  He  who  declared  this 
to  the  boastful  children  of  righteous  Abraham,  is 
acknowledged  by  all,  who  admit  of  a  Trinity  in 
the  Godhead,  to  belong  to  that  Trinity.  While  it 
would  be,  to  be  '  wise  above  what  is  Mritten,'  in  any 
man,  to  limit  the  *  sight^  vouchsafed  the  highly  fa- 
voured patriarch,  to  what  is  called  the  *  ej/e  of  faith.* 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  sure  tliat  Ahraimm  saw  the 
object,  represented  to  have  been  seen  by  him,  with 
his  bodily  eyes;  whether  in  the  single  person  of 
'  MelchisedeCt  as  St  Paul  seems  to  indicate  *,  or  in 
the  conjunct  appearance  of  the  three  B'^B^^i* — men^ 
persons  standing  by  ^ — but  by  whom  ?  Not,  as  is 
commonly  and  hastily  thought, '  by  Abraham '  him- 
self; '  for  he  ran  from  tlie  tent-door  to  meet  them' 
—.but  '  standing  by  the  appearance  of  Jehovah.*  This 
is  certainly  the  import  of  the  narrative,  were  it  left 

to 

>  St  John  vili.  j6.  >  Heb.  vii\ 
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to  its  own  grammatical  construction  for  a  meaning ; 
-— '  Jehovah  appeared,  and  three  persons  stood  Tr^, 

•  Oliu-^by^  on,  or  above  the  appearance/ 

The  highly  distinguished  son  of  Terah  had  been 
blest  with  appearances  or  exhibitions  of  Jehovah 
before  this  period '.  He  would  therefore  immedi- 
ately recognize,  upon  every  renewal,  such  as  were 
habitual  to  him.  But  here  it  is  a  new  exhibition 
with  which  he  is  favoured.  The  appearance  con- 
sists of  three ;  and  these  three,  Abraham  sometimes 
addresses  in  the  plural  number,  as  three;  some- 
times, in  the  singular  number,  as  one  :  which  cir- 
cumstance may  have  given  rise  to  the  trite,  but 
most  expressive  sentiment  of  St  Augustine,  (if  my 
memory  serves  me),  '  Tres  vidit,  et  unym  adoravit,' 
'  He  saw  the  Trimty,  and  worshipped  the  Unitt/J' 

Were  it  not,  that  I  am  afraid  of  expressing  my- 
self improperly  on  so  awful  a  theme,  I  might  ha- 
zard a  conjecture,  (for  I  shall  call  it  no  more),  re- 
garding the  One  in  Jehovah,  before  whom  Abra- 
ham stood  *,  '  when  the  men  turned  their  faces 

•  from  thence,  and  went  towards  Sodom  :' — and 
whom,  in  the  very  introduction  to  his  earnest  ex- 
postulation, the  patriarch  calls  '  Tlie  Judge  of  all 

•  the  earth  ^'  explained  by  what  is  said  in  St. 
John's  Gospel,  that  '  the  Father  judgeth  no  .man, 
'  but  committeth  all  judgement  unto  the  Son.* 

Yet 

'  Gei.  xii.  7.  and  xvii.  i.  2  Gen.  xvlii.  2^ 

3  verse  25.  and  Jphn  v.  22. 
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Yet;  although  this  conjecture,  if  admissible,  might 
perhaps  lead  to  a  new  interpretation  of  the  myste- 
rious transactions  recorded  in  the  following  chap- 
ter'* I  am  restrained  from  launching  too  far,  for 
fear  of  going  beyond  my  depth  ;  but  one  obnervap- 
tion  I  am  warranted  to  make,  by  what  is  actually 

*  written  for  our  learning/  that,  at  this  particular 
time,  Abraham  vflrw,  and  held  a  conference  with,  */e- 
'  hovah  in  Trinity.^  By  this  same  Jehovah  no  inti- 
mation is  given,  and  by  the  patriarch,  no  sentiment 
is  expressed,  which  has  the  most  distant  tendency  to 
convey  an  idea  of  any  subordination  or  inferi  rity  in 
the  E3>e^3K,  or  persons,  who  thus  exhibited  them- 
selves.    We  read  of  no  '  generation,'  of  no  '  pro- 

•  cession,'  of  no  *  fountainship,'  &c.  so  much  in- 
sisted on  now-a-davs ;  but  all  the  three,  we  learn 
finom  Abraham's  indiscriminate  reception  of  them, 
appeared  to  be  co-equal,  co-ordinate,  consubstantial, 
and  thus  constituent  of  One  Jehovah. 

No  wonder  that  the  venerable  Abraham,  '  the 
^  fether  of  the  faithful/  should  rejoke  in  such  a  gra- 
cious and  familiar  manifestation  of  the  true  God, 
which  did  so  far  surpass  any  revelation,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word,  and  which  would  not 
foil  to  stamp  an  impression  on  the  good  man's 
mind*  of  which  no  other  individual  can  form  an 
adequate  idea.  Indeed,  from  the  character  which 
Jehovah  himself  gives  of  the  venerable  patriarch—. 

Y  '  For 

^  Gen.  xix.  paxtlcularly  v.  ij,  a^% 
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'  For  /  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his  chil- 
'  dren,  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shaH 
'  keep "/  &c.  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  con- 
clude, that  the  wonderfully  descriptive  exhibition, 
with  which  hie  was  honoured,  would  form  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  instt'uctions  and  commandments, 
which  he  would  impart  to  his  children;  particulariy 
to  his  son  Isaac^  whose  unexpected,  and  well  nigh 
incredible  birth,  the  same  Jehovah,  whose  appearance 
consisted  in  three  O'^t^^K,  did,  at  this  very  period, 
announce. 

What  notifications  of  this  sort  may  have  preced- 
ed the  above  appearance,  and  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  Seih,  to  Enoch,  to  Noah,  to  Skem,  &c.  as 
they  are  not  particularly  recorded,  so  they  cannot 
be  brought  into  argument.  And,  after  the  treat- 
ment which  a  Bate,  a  Parkhiirst,  and  a  Jones,  have 
received  from  the  self-designed  arbiters  of  theologi- 
cal truth,  I  may  be  thought  more  than  bold  enough 
to  meddle  with  the  cherubic  figure,  originally  dis- 
played *  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  ;*  af- 
terwards set  up,  by  express  command,  in  the  ta- 
bernacle and  temple  ;  then  minutely  described  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel ;  and  finally  alluded  to  by  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse.  Notwithstanding  all 
which,  this  mysterious  figure  is,  without  any  ceremo- 
ny, debased,  by  men  of  sound  judgment,  into  some- 
thing even  below  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  heathen — 

The 
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The  cherubim^  according  to  received  systems,  be- 
ing merely  two  angels,  with  one  sword  between 
them,  to  prevent  our  first  parents  fi-om  breaking 
into  the  sacred  garden ;  and  its  after  introduction 
into  the  tabernacle  and  temple  being  for  no, other 
purpose  than  that  of  decorating  the  holy  place. 
Yet,  as  no  proof  has  ever  been  attempted,  in  vin- 
dication of  this,  the  current  belief,  any  one  is  at  li- 
berty to  behold  the  cherubic  emblem  with  that  eye 
of  faith  for  which  so  majestic  a  display  would  seem 
to  have  been  designed ;  and  to  view  it  with  sen- 
timents some  way  corresponding  to  the  sentiments 
of  St  Paul,  who  hesitates  not  to  call  this  interesting 
figure  the  •  cherubim  of  glory'/  If  therefore 
what  has  been  spitefully  termed  the  Hntchinsonian 
account  of  this  cherubic  glory,  so  wonderfijlly  ex- 
hibited to  God's  faithful  worshippers  of  old,  could 
be  admitted,  (and  there  has  not  one  solid  argument 
yet  been  adduced  in  contradiction  of  it),  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  maxim, '  verum  quod  prius, 
'  falsum  quod  posterius/  it  would  follow  that  Aa- 
ron's imitative  error  lay  chiefly  in  what  I  hope  to  be 
pardoned  for  calling  '  the  Unitarianism  of  it ;'  and 
that  his  •  golden  calf  was  not,  as  has  been  with 
much  parade  held  forth,  borrowed  from  the  Egyp- 
tian Apis,  but  was  really  and  truly  the  original  of 
that  idol ;  since,  prior  to  the  sera  of  the  Exodus, 
there  is  not  the  least  authentic  vestige  of  Apis  in 
the  Egyptian  mythology. 

y  2  But 
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But  let  what  has  been  said  of  the  chembim  have 
what  weight  it  may,  there  is  one  conclusiiHi  whichi 
from  the  contents  of  this  Letter,  I  Qiay  safely 
draw»  that  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  Three  in 
Ji'liovalu  which  was  vouchsafed  to  Abraham^  would 
continue  to  be  held  in  sacred  and  devout  remem- 
brance  by  his  numerous  posterity ;  and  that,  in 
consequence,  upon  it^  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
fidict  of  -  a  Triune  existence  in  Deityi  Moaes  would 
be  directed  to  frame  the  most  ancient^  and  most  au* 
thoritative  creed  ever  promulgated  in  the  world^-^. 
"  Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehov  iH  our  Aleim  is  one  Je- 
*'  HOY  ah"/'  Nay,  1  shall  refer  the  matter  to  any 
unprejudiced  enquirer  into  the  fundamental  ar- 
ticles ot  Christianity,  whether  in  the  promiscuous 
use  i»f  the  two  English  words  *  LoRD '  and  '  GoDg' 
and  under  the  sense  assigned  to  the  Utter,  as  the 
most  significant  of  the  two,  thtre  appears  that 
strength  of  emphasis,  or  even  that  propriety  of  ex- 
pression which  one  would  have  expected  from  the 
solemn  appeal,  with  which  the  declaration  is  intro- 
duced ;  and  which  is  not  only  radically  inherent  in 
the  Hebrew  words  '  Jehovah  '  and  '  Aleim,*  but 
inseparable  from  them,  when  their  meaning  is  duly 
considered. 

>  Ocut.  vi.  4. 
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BY  what  I  have  advanced  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  on  tiie  subject  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  that  the  object  in  view  is  a  syste* 
matic  deience  of  this,  the  primary  artiqle  of  the 
christian  faith.  My  object  is  simply  to  correct  a 
growing  error,  with  regard  to  this  point,  viz«  ThMt 
the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  are  at  best  but  dark 
and  obscure  respecting  it ;  although  we  are  assured, 
on  no  less  authority  than  that  of  our  Saviour  him- 
self, that  the  Jews  thought  (and  who  dares  jsay  that 
they  were  not  authorised  to  think  f)  that,  in  the 
scriptures  of  the  <  Ud  Testament,  '*  they  had  eternal 
^  lije\^"  But  having  eternal  life  implies  having  the 
reflation  of  a  Trimty  in  Unity ;  since  no  christian 
requires  to  be  informed,  that  eternal  Itfc  is  unattain- 
able by  lailen  man,  without  a  firm  belief  of  that 
fundamental  article. 

I  know  how  common  it  is  to  say,  that  the  New 
Testament  alone  affords  clear  and  express  evidence 
of  a  Trinity  in  Unity ;  by  reason  that  the  New 

Testa- 
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Testament  alone  asserts,  *  that  the  Three  which  bear 
*  record  in  Heaven  are  Oiie  '.*  But  does  not  Moses 
speak  also  of  a  •  Three  who  are  One '  having  been 
seen  and  conversed  with  on  earth  ?  To  me  this  ap- 
pears to  be  a  proof  equally  clear  and  convinc- 
ing as  is  the  New  Testament  decision.  I  shall 
no  doubt  be  told,  that  many  of  the  Fathers,  of  the 
schoolmen,  and  of  modern  divines,  do  interpret  the 
historvto  which  I  allude,  in  a  manner  subversive  of 
the  fabric  which  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  raise 
upon  it.  My  reply  is,  that  the  same  liberties  have 
been  taken  with  the  text  of  St  John,  which  exhibits 
so  clearly  and  expressly  the  New  Testament  evi- 
dence. Nay,  it  is  sufficiently  known,  that  this  text 
has  been  boldly  rejected  altogether  ;  and  I  hesitate 
not  to  say,  with  as  much  shew  of  plausibility  on  the 
one  side,  as  the  appearance  made  to  Abraham  has 
been  misinterpreted  on  the  other,  that  is,  with  no 
great  solidity  of  argument  on  either  side.  I  repeat 
it,  however,  that  a  systematic  defence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  not  my  object  at  present  It 
has  merely  fallen  to  be  discussed  in  the  course  of 
argument,  on  a  subject  intimately  connected  with 
it— -the  unsiibordinate  Deity  of  Christ  Jesus.  Of 
this,  I  must  take  leave  to  affirm,  that  we  are  fur- 
nished with  one  incontestible  proof,  arising  from 
this  obvious  circumstance,  that  the  Messias  is  so 
eminently  held  forth^  born  witness  to,  and  distinctly 
spoken  of,  through  the  whole  of  tlie.  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures, 

I  St  John  V.  7. 
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tures,  from  Moses  to  Malachi,  without  any  allusion 
whatever  to  '  generation^  ^  filiation,^  '  Son  ship,'  &c. 

But  besides  the  two  words,  "  Jehovah,"  '*  A- 
*'  LEiM,"  "  Lord,"  "  God,"  applicable,  as  I  have 
shewn,  to  the  Trinity  in  general,  it  is  proper  that  I 
direct  your  attention  to  other  two  words,  likewise 
rendered  *  Lord,'  and  *  God  ;*  which  words  are 
applied  restrictively,  I  had  almost  said,  exclusively, 
to  him,  in  whom,  (as  the  great  author  of  the  voca- 
tion wherewith  they  are  called),  christians  will  al- 
ways rejoice  and  say,  "  Thou  art  the  King  of  glo- 
'*  ry,  OXhrisf  The  first  of  these  remarkable  words 
is  '  Adon,^  or  '  Adoni ;'  which  is  translated  *  xv^&** 
*  Dominus,^  *  Lord.^  To  the  latin  *  dominus,'  *  Lord,* 
as  implying  *  dominion,'  '  lordship,^  *  authority,*  &c. 
the  word  '  Adoni/  in  its  true  and  radical  sense,  has 
a  marked  affinity.  But  this  is  a  sense  wholly  fo- 
reign to  the  radical  import  of  the  word  •  Jehovah,* 
with  which  it  is  frequently  joined,  and  with  a  kind 
of  emphasis,  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel — "  Adoni, 
*'  Jehovah,  the  Lord  God '/'  This  is  a  striking  pe- 
culiarity in  that  mystical  writer,  which  to  the  Jews, 
who  always,  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  substitute 
'  Adonai '  for  '  Jehovah,'  has  proved  a  real  stumbling 

block.     For,  whether  to  pronounce  the  words  of 

Ezekiel, 

I  The  same  expression  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament; 
But  no  where  is  the  inaccuracy  of  the  English  more  marked,  than  in 
Exodus  zxxiv.  23.  bmun  mbx  mn«  yiun  Kvnn^  being  translated 
**  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel." 
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Ezekiel,  •  Adonai  Elohim*  or  '  Elohim  Adonai^^  they 
know  not.  Everi  our  translators  have,  in  this  pas- 
sage, and  in  many  others,  been  forced  to  render 
'  Jehovah  '  by  the  word  '  God,'  contrary  to  their 
common  practice.  The  Septuagint,  however,  have 
retained  their  usual  vocable,  and  have  rendered 
Ezekiel's  words  '  xu^/^,  xy^/®^/  *  Lord^  Lord\^* 

•  Now  that  this  word  '  Adoni,^  although,  fronrits 
formation,  found  applicable  to  others,  is  yet  portt* 
cularly  applicable  to  Christ,  in  his  compound  cha« 
racter,  as  the  •  <rvii9iTw  n  *  (to  use  Origen's  words), 
we  have  two  unquestionable  authorities.  First,  we 
find  the  evangelist  St  John,  referring  us  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Isaiah,  and  then  applying  that  language  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  the  following  pointed  manner: 
These  things,  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his  ^o* 
ry,  and  spake  of  him  *."  On  turning,  however, 
to  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  to  which  St  John  refers, 
we  find  it  commencing  thus :  **  In  the  year  wherein 
*'  Uzziah  died,  I  saw  Adoni  (not  Jehovah)  sitting 
"  upon  a  throne/'  &c.  Nay,  throughout  the  whole 
of  what  Isaiah  saw,  on  that  occasion,  though  •  Je- 
hovah '  is  once  and  again  noticed  as  being  present, 

•yet 

I  See  Ezekiel  ii.  4.  I  must  here  notice  another  peculiarity  in  this 
prophet. — In  the  many  addresses  from  '*  Moni^^JebovMb^^  to  him,  £• 
zekiei  always  styles  himself  '^  Son  of  Mam  -,**  The  Tery  tith  which, 
in  the  New  Testament,  Christ  assigns  to  hinuelf.  I  have  been  Imig  in* 
vcstigating  this  peculiarity  of  expression,  but  have  never  been  abky  ia 
any  satisfactory  manner,  to  account  for  it. 

^  St  John  xii.  38«*4i.  combated  vrltb  Isaiah  vL  f  • 


€€ 
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yet  it  is  invariably  '  Adonu^  who  is  represented  as 
the  •  Logos/  or  chief  speaker.  Thus  the  prophet  af- 
firms^  *'  I  heard  the  voice  of  Adonic  saying.  Whom 
"  shall  /  send,  and  who  will  go  for  m "  .?'*  It  was 
Adoni  also  who  sent  the  prophet*,  and  it  was 
Adoni  to  whom  the  prophet  addressed  himself — 
**  and  I  said,  Adoni,  how  long  ?"  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  •  Adoni'  of  Isaiah  is  the  *  Christ'  of  St 
John ;  and  whether  the  title  be  justly  ascribed  or 
not,  St  John  is  responsible. 

But  we  have  higher  authority,  even  than  St 
John's,  for  the  title  being  ascribed  in  the  scriptui*es 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  *  Christ,'  and  which  puts 
his  identity  with  *  Jehovah  *  beyond  all  dispute. 
We  have  our  Lord  himself  personally  claiming  to 
himself  the  'Adojii'  of  the  CXlh  Psalm.  "  What 
*'  think  ye  of  Christ?  whose  Son  is  he  ?**  asks  Je- 
sus of  the  Pharisees.  *'  They  say  unto  him.  The 
'*  Son  of  David.  He  saith  unto  them.  How  then 
*'  doth  David  in  Spirit,  (or  being  inspired),  call 
•*  him  Lord^  (Adoni,  '•HK — in  the  original),  saying 
"  the  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord  (^^h^  nvT»  dki— /e- 
*•  hovah  said  unto  Adoni),  sit  thou  % '  &c.  Here  the 
evidenj:  distinction  not  merely  in  sound  but  in 
sense,  between  the  titles  '  Jehovah 'and  '  Adoni,' 
when  added  to  the  arguments  already  produced, 

z  from 

s  Thit  important  speciality  the  LXX  have  miserably  obscured  )  but 
Ac  mtteutive  christian  will  know  what  «se  to  make  of  it. 

^  Verse  9.  compare  St  Matt,  zxiii.  34. 
%  i^  St  Matt.  xxii.  41— 45*  and  Pi.  ex.  i. 
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from  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  must  evince 
to  the  biblical  student  this  great,  but  mysterious 
truth,  that  '  Adoni  '  personally,  and  *  Jehovah  ' 
conjunctly,  belong  to,  and  are  predicated  ofi  Christ 
our  Saviour. 

I  have  acknowledged  that  the  title  *  Adoni '  is 
not  in  itself  a  title  descriptive  of  I)eity>  or  peculiar 
to  Deity.  Yet  it  is  a  title  both  applicable  and  high- 
ly significant  in  the  application,  to  some  situation, 
position,  or  relation,  in  which  Deity,  Jehovah,  stands, 
or  may  stand  to  man.  To  open  up  this  '  hidden 
•  wisdom*  St  Peter  supplies  us  with  the  necessary 
key.  lie  first  quotes  the  very  passage  of  the  CXth 
Psalm,  on  which  we  have  been  commenting;  and 
then  draws  from  it  the  following  conclusion — 
**  Therefore,  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  as- 
•*  suredly,  that  God  {Jehovah  by  the  reference)  hath 
'*  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified, 
*'  both  Lord  (Adon)  and  Christ '."  How  similar  is 
this  language  to  what  the  Psalmist  makes  use  of, 
in  speaking  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  an  acknowledg- 
ed type  of  the  Messiah — '*  The  king  made  him 
"  I^ord  (^"^^ — Adon)  of  his  house  *."  It  can  never 
be  said,  that  this  *  making,'  or,  in  other  w^ords,  ap- 
pointment of  Pharaoh,  had  any  relation  to  Joseph's 
pru'cxistcnt  state.  It  was  a  temporary  cession  of, 
and  appointment  of  Joseph  to,  the  regal  dignity  of 
Egypt ;   and  it  was  such  an  a})pointment,  as,  with 

due 

»  Actsii.  36.  a  Ps.CTi21. 
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due  allowances  for  the  inevitable  defectiveness  of 
parallel,  between  the  type  and  the  original,  may 
be,  with  great  force  of  truth,  brought  forward  to 
explain  St  Peter's  meaning,  in  the  passage  above 
cited  •. 

Should  it  happen,  that  the  Ai)ostles*  language, 
(in  terming  the  crucified  Jesus  a  *  made  Lord,') 
shall  be  perverted  to  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
debasing  doctrines,  which  I  feel  myself  in  duty 
bound  to  oppose ;  and  to  which  doctrines,  in  the 
eye  of  the  ordinary  observer,  it  may  seem  to 
afford  some  countenance,  I  shall  certainlv,  be- 
fore  concluding  the  task  which  I  have  assigned 
to  myself,  effectually  deprive  my  adversaries  of 
this  handle,  by  shewing  the  fallacy  of  every  such 
attempt.  In  tlie  mean  time,  I  shall  only  farther 
observe,  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  title  Adon^ 
that  to  prevent  any  confusion,  which  might  arise  to 
him,  '  who  delights  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and 
*  meditates  thereon,'  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
titles  *  Adon '  and  *  Jehovah^  being  both  translated 
Lord,  the  printers  of  all  the  best  editions  of  the 
English  bible  have,  in  some  measure,  made  a  dis- 

z  2  tinction, 

«  "  I  have  set  my  King^'*^  saith  Jebovab  (in  lid  Psalm),  "  upon  my 
^  holy  hill  of  Sion,^^  &c«  I  shall  give  him  the  heathen  for  hit  inheri- 
'*  tance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession/^  Thus 
it  was,  that  Christ  was  *'  nrnde  Lordoi  Code's  boute^  and  ruler  of  all  his 
'*  tubstance.^'  Again,  it  was  said  of  Joseph,  that  when  *'  Pharaoh  set 
^'  bim  overall  the  land  of  Egypt,"  &c.  (Gen.  xli.  4>»42>  430  "  ^hey 
*•  cried  before  him,  Bow  tbe  kneeJ*^ — At  the  name  of  Jesus^  that  name 
"  which  is  above  every  name,  every  knee  should  boxv,'*^  &c.  is  the  de- 
claration ef  St  Paul«- Philip,  ii.  p.  lo. 
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tinction,  by  printing  the  word  ^  Lord*  in  capital 
letters,  when  it  stands  for  the  title  •  Jehovah^*  but 
when  for  •  Adoni,'  by  printing  it  in  the  same  cha* 
racter  with  the  text  Thus  the  English  reader  may 
learn  to  discriminate,  and  every  reader  ought  to 
discrimii>ate,  if  the  above  remarks  be  worthy  of 
regard* 

I  come  now  to  the  other  word,  which  I  have 
informed  you  is  applied  restrictii^ly^  if  not  excln- 
sivdy  to  '  Christ/  and  which  is  translated  *  GoD,* 
tts  well  as  the  word  *'  0>n^ — Aleim  ** — it  is  the 
word  ••  ^^ — Alue  :" — a  word,  about  whose  con- 
struction and  import,  there  has  b^en  warm  dispu- 
tation among  scriptural  critics.  It  is  acknowledged 
to  l>elong  to  the  root  *  ^^ — Ale  ;'  and,  but  for  the 
Hebrew  points,  those  modern  shiits  of  rabbinical 
infidelity,  the  word  woukl  at  first  sight  discover 
itse^lf  to  be  the  singular  participle  passive  of  the  verb 
•  n7K ' —  by  that  established  sign  of  the  passive 
-voice,  the  \  or  rw/,  in  the  third  order.  \Vhatever 
theretbre  shall  be  found  to  be  the  radical,  inherent 
meaning  of  the  active  plural  '  ^^^^^-^Akim^  (of 
which  plural  noun,  this  passive  *  ^^^^^Alue,^  can* 
not,  without  doing  violencH^  to  grammar,  and  with- 
out bordering  on  blasphemy,  be  made  the  singu- 
lar, any  more  than '  umains '  can  be  made  the  sin- 
gular ot  ^  ainaiites  ;' )  then  the  word  '  ^^.^Alue,^ 
must  retain,  and  must  express,  in  a  passive  form, 
something  of  the  meaning  of  its  root,  *  Ale,'  and  of 
its  cognate  *  Aleim'     But  as  '  ^^ — Ale  *  is  incon- 

testably 
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testably  used  Id  the  sense  of  '  swearing,^  *  of  taking 
'  an  oathi  under  the  penalty  of  a '  cwrff/— or,  *  of 
5  engaging  under  ^  cursed  as  Archdeacon  Sharp  and 
his  associates  are  constrained  to  admit,  it  must  fol- 
low, that  ^  Alt-jrij  active  2iWi\  plural^  must'signify  *  en- 
'  gagers  \*  and  that  *  Alue^'  passive  and  singular^ 
xa\x^is\^u\iy  *  one  engaged!  &c. 

That  I  am  not  furnished  with  equal  authorities 
from  Scripture,  how  and  where  to  apply  '  Alue^ 
in  this  sense,  as  I  have  shewn  myselt  to  be  fur- 
nished with,  for  the  sense  and  application  of  the 
word  '  Adoni^  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  to  ac- 
knowledge, while  allowed  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a 
Commentator  sufficiently  qualified  for  the  task  of 
enabling  me  to  give  to  the  word  *  Alue^  the  same 
restrictive  a|>plication,  which  I  have  been  enabled  to 
give  to  the  word  '  Adoni.*  That  clear  and  boldly 
decisive  text  of  St  Paul,  for  which  he  produces  au- 
thority, gives  me  both  the  explication  and  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  title  *  Aliie  ;*  and.  to  rest  satisfied  with 
what  an  inspired  apostle  has  declared,  can  never  be 
to  mv  discredit,  or  to  the  discredit  of  the  Christian 
reader.  *  Christ/  saith  St  Paul,  '  hath  redeemed 
'  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a 
'  CURSE  {xoaoc^  exccratio)  for  us  :  For  it  is  written, 
•  Cursed  is  every  one,  that  hangeth  on  a  tree  */ 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  shifts  and  subterfuges 

to 

>  Gal.  iii.  13* 
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to  which  some  have  resorted,  to  deprive  the  chris- 
tian scheme  of  this  gracious  title  *  Atue ;'  and  to 
make  of  it  any  thing,  or  nothing,  rather  than  ad- 
mit, that  the  '  koctcx^  *  of  St  Paul  is,  at  the  great- 
est distance,  signified  by  it,  or  included  in  it.  It 
is  certain,  from  the  tenour  of  St  Paul's  reasoning, 
that  our  redemption  does,  in  deed,  and  in  truth, 
depend  upon  the  '  ciirse^  being  laid  on  him,  *  whom 

*  Jehovah  had  made  stro7ig  for  himself  '  Let  thy 
'  hand  be  upon  him,  the  man  of  thy  right  hand,  the 
'  Son  of  Man,'  exclaims  the  Psalmist ' ;  in  the  very 
terms  in  which  he  had  invoked  Jehovah — *  when  he 
'  saw  the  angel,  that  smote  the  people,'  &c.  '  Lei' 

*  THY  HAND  be  against  vie,  and  against  viy  Fathers 

*  house  *.'  That  Christ  bore  this  '  curse,*  the  origi- 
nal and  legal  •  curse,*  pronounced  against  sin,  and 
bore  it  for  mankind  at  large,  who  would  have  sunk 
under  the  insupportable  weight  of  it,  is  current 
scriptural  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  positive  and  ex- 
plicit affirmation  of  St  Paul,  and  has  been  the  feiitli 
ahd  hope  of  christians  in  all  ages.  And  what  a 
delightful  reflection  is  it  to  think,  that  tliis  our 
great  Alue,  he  who  *  was  made  a  curse  for  us,'  is 
introduced,  by  his  evangelist,  as  opening  his  mouth, 
on  his  entrance  into  his  public  ministry  on  earth, 
with  •  blessing/     Nothing  indeed  but  benediction, 

through  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry,  is  found 

to 


'  Psalm  Ixxx.  17. 

a  2  Sam.  xxir.  17.— «•  WTiosc  Son  is  Christ  ?    Thcj  say  unto  him, 
''.  Tie  Son  0/ David:'* 
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to  proceed  from  his  gracious  lips.  For,  until  the 
consummation  of  all  things,  when  he  shall  divest 
himself  of  the  character  of  '  Alue,^  the  Son  of  God 
forbears  from  pronouncing  a  malediction  even  on 
his  enemies.  Then  indeed  the  case  will  be  altered, 
when  *  sitting  on  the  throne  of  his  glory',  and 
having  addressed  those  on  his  right  hand,  with  a 

*  Come  ye  blessed,*  he  shall  at  last  throw  off  the 

*  xftT^^/  from  himself  to  those  who  would  not  ac- 
cept a  release  from  it  at  his  hand,  pronouncing 
their  awful  doom,  in  that  dreadful  sentence,  '  De- 

*  part  from  me,  ye  cursed,^  &c.  This  at  once  fixes 
their  doom,  or  determines  its  duration ;  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  christian  plan,  there  can  be  no  restora- 
tion to  favour,  but  by  Christ ;  and,  from  him,  from 
his  presence  and  protection,  the  cursed  on  the  left 
hand  are  to  be  banished  for  even 

The  import  of  the  word.  •  AluCj  here  contended 
for,  (and  I  call  upon  the  gainsayers  of  that  import, 
to  produce  authorities  equally  strong  for  any  other), 
were  it  properly  recognized,  and  kept  in  view, 
would  discover  to  us,  in  those  passages  where  the 
%vord  occurs,  a  particular  beauty  and  emphasis, 
which  the  idea  assigned  to  the  word  *  God,'  must 
of  necessity  conceal,  and,  in  some  cases,  wholly 
destroy.  This  may  be  proved  from  the  following 
example,  selected  out  of  many.  In  that  rapturous 
song  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  upon  Sigionoth,  we 

read 

/  St  MattL  zxT.  24.  to  the  end. 
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read~*'  God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  holy  cm 
'  from  mount  Paran  :'  the  original  words  are~«  ftrm 
p«mno  B^npi  kw  pTio;  literally  in  our  language-^ 

*  Alue  will  come  ('i?^^,  LXX.  vcniet,  Latin)  from 
'  the  right  hand^  and  the  sanctified  One  frcHii  the 
'  mount  of  splendour  '.'*  The  Alue  in  the  fint 
clause  of  the  sentence  is  the  qutdush  in  the  second 
clause,  and  •  V^  •  is  a  tide  which  belongs  pecoli^ 
arly  to  Christ  ♦.  While  the  prophet's  declaratioA 
being  expressed  in  the  future  tense  *  *W3'— w///  come, 
must  point  to  the  second  coming  of  the  *  ttfnpnfftK/ 

*  who  now  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God*  in  the 
'  glory  of  the  Father' 

This  connected  view  of  the  words,  used  by  Ha- 
bakkuk,  I  find  particularly  noticed  by  the  learned 
Witsius,  who  >ays,  that,  *  by  that  very  cw;w,  of 
'  wiiich  the  cross  was  the  symbol,  Christ  was  sane- 

*  tified  '.*  And  he  quotes  a  Clop|>enburgius  to  the 
following  effect :  *  In  this  lay  the  mystery  of  expia- 

*  tion,  that  by  a  curse,  the  victims  were  coyisecrated  ; 

*  for  it  was  necessary  to  devote  them  to  a  airse,  for 
'  obtAining  a  blessing  from  heaven  uixin  them  :  and 

*  so  Christ  made  expiation  for  us,  by  being  made 

*  a  curse,  when  he  sanctified  himself  for  us,  and  wa«, 

*  by  the  Father,  sanctified  thro*  sufferings*/  Both 
these  writers  lived  prior  to  the  time  of  the  contest 
about  the  meaning  of  the  terms  *  PiSk  '  and  '  mbn/ 

These, 

»  Habak.  lii.  3.  2  St  John  x.  36.  and  xvii.  19. 

3  Witsii  Misccl.  vol.  u  p.  509.  4  Heb.  ii.  io» 
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Tins,  in  so  for,  may  serve  to  rid  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  charge  of  novelty ;  and  evidently  shews, 
that  St  Paul's  example  was»  by  them»  considered 
as  warrant  sufficient  to  justify  their  adoption  of  both 
his  sentiment  and  mode  of  expression ;  which,  al- 
though Dr  Sharp,  and  the  writers  on  his  side,  pre- 
tend to  shudder  at,  I,  for  my  own  part,  and  I  hope 
miany  a  good  christian  with  me,  rejoice  in  them,  as 
the  sure  foundation  of  all  our  comfort. 


LETTER  XVIIL 


HAVING  now  shewn,  that,  according  to  the 
uniform  style  of  the  Old  Testament  in  "  Jehovah 
*'  Aleim,"  (the  two  most  frequent  designations  of 
Deity — the  first  of  nature,  and  the  other  of  office  J  ^ 
there  is  One,  to  whom  Scripture  assigns  other  two 
titles,  or  words  of  designation,  peculiarly  restrictive 
to  him — *  Adoni*  Lord,  and  '  Alue'  God;  and 
that,  by  the  New  Testament  appeal  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament record,  this  One  is  our  *  Christ,'  it  will  be 
allowed,  I  hope,  that  according  to  the  christian 

A  a  scheme^ 
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scheme,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  Christ,  the  authcHT 
and  giver  of  it,  is  described  under  what  I  may  call 
three  branches  of  character,  '  Beings'  '  Acting,  and 

*  Suffering?  As  *  Jehovah^  Christ  is — B££S,  or  EX- 
ISTS ;  as  ^  Adoni,'  he  acts;  as  *  Alue^  he  suffers. 
The  first  branch  of  character  is  inherent  and  essen- 
tial,  the  other  two  are  not  essential,  but  official  and 
assumed.  Thus  Christ  is  Jehovah  by  nature,  Adani 
by  com7nissio7i9  and  Alue,  by  valuntaf'y  condescension^ 
This  the  whole  code  of  Scripture  demonstrates  ;  but 
with  this  distinction,  that  it  is  the  Old  Testament 
which  affords  the  proofs,  while  the  New  Testament 
makes  the  application.  Our  Saviour  himself  being 
witness,  it  is  the  Old  Testament  which  *  testifies  of 
him' ;'  in  proof  of  which,  *  beginning  at  Moses  and 

*  the  prophets,'  he  did,  on  a  certain  occasion,  ex- 
pound  to  his  disciples,   '  in  all  the  Scriptures ^  the 

*  things  concerning  himself* ;'  while  his  apostle,  St 
Paul,  did  *  persuade*  those  who  came  to  him,  in  his 
lodging  at  Rome,  '  concerning  Jesus,  both  out  of 

*  the  laxo  of  Moses,  and  out  of  the  prophets,  from 
'  morning  till  evening  ^'  So  little  ground  is  there 
for  the  derogatory  opinion,  which  too  many,  calling 
themselves  Christians,  have  formed,  regarding  the 
present  usefulness  of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament :  an  opinion,  in  which  all  the  avoxved  eiiemies 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  do  boldly 
triumph  ;  the  more  on  this,  greatly  to  be  regretted, 

account, 

»  St  Jobn  V.  39.  «  St  Luke  xxiv.  2^• 

3  Acts  zxviii.  93. 
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account,  that  they  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 
by  some  of  the  avoxved  friends  of  that  essential  doc- 
trine. 

It  is  however  enough,  for  my  present  purpose, 
that  I  am  possessed  of  such  strong  authorities  for 
affirming  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  One  in  the  Triune  es- 
sence of  Jehovah,  is  So  minutelv  described,  and 
'  testified  of,'  in  tlie  Old  Testament  scriptures  ;  and 
that  without  any  of  the  modern  forms  of  expression, 
such  as  *  secondan//   '  generation,'  *  filiation^  *  Son-- 

*  ship,*  and  the  hke,  which  are  seen  to  carry  an 
idea  of  inferiority  in  their  very  sound.  The  nature 
of  my  undertaking  does  not  require  me  to  go  fur- 
ther, and  precisely  state  the  evidence  for  a  *  Trinity 

*  in   Uniti/,'  which  '  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and 

*  the  Psalms '  afford.  And  yet  there  is  a  historical 
and  well  attested  fact,  which  I  cannot  resist  submit- 
ting to  the  reader's  devout  attention,  as,  in  my 
judgement  forming,  to  say  the  least,  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, that  a  Trinity  in  Jehovah  had  been  the 
original  doctrine  of  revelation,  and  the  belief  of 
the  primitive  world. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  earliest  deviation  from 
the  purity  of  instituted  worship,  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  was  the  plausible  device  of  worship- 
ing the  host  of  heaven,  the  visible  creatures,  instead 
of  the  invisible  (Veator.  In  the  language  of  St 
Paul,  men  "  changed  the  truth  of  God,''  (that  is, 
the  true  system  ol'  religious  worshi[),  which  Jehovah 

A  a  ^2  \\vv\ 
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had  established),  "  into  a  lie\**  that  is,  a  falsehood 
of  their  own  invention.  How  soon  after  the  dis- 
persion at  Babel,  (•  when  the  whole  earth  was  of 
'  one  lip,  and  of  one  speech  *),  this  corruption  may 
have  crept  in,  we  are  not  informed.  It  seems  in 
Moses's  time  to  have  been  prevalent,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance ot  his  requiring  the  children  of  Isratd  to 
take  *  good  heed  unto  themselves,*  le^t  when  they 
saw  '  the  suv,  and  the  7rioon,  and  the  stars,  even  all 

*  the  onsB^  »3v  host  of  heaven,  they  should  be  driv- 

*  en  to  worship  and  serve  them  *,'  &c. 

Now,  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  to  every  oriental 
scholar,  that  the  Hebrew  language  has  no  singular 
noun,  whereby  to  express  the  word  Heaven/  The 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  sacris,  adopt  the  He- 
brew idiom.  In  the  Lord's  prayer,  for  instance, 
the  words  are,  '  'o  sv  rotg  n^voig  '-^Gr.  '  qui  es  in  ccelis,^ 
Lat.  which  art  in  the  heavens.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
our  translators  have  rendered  the  Hebrew  XS^V,  in 
the  plural  number — **  The  heavens  declare  the  glo- 
ry of  God  " — (literally,  in  the  Hebrew,   *  number 

*  the  glory  of  AL^.'  The  heavens  therefore,  being 
plural  bv  name,  must,  consistentlv  with  the  struc- 
ture  of  the  Hebrew,  as  an  ideal  language,  be  j9/m- 

ral 

>  Rom.  i*  25. 

*  Deut.  IV.  19.  and  xvii.  3.     The  words  translated^  host  pf  ieaven  • 
have  a  siogular  coincidence  with  the  "  /rir/A  of  Godj^  or  Jebovab  Aliim* 
ms    Aor/,  is  singular,   corresponding  to  the  singular  mtP,  Jehovah. 
^^izm,  the  beaveoSf  are  plural,  corresponding  to  the  plural  om^N, 
^/eim. 

3  Psalm  xix.  u 
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ral  in  essence.  Thus^  it  is  by  elementary  action  and 
re-actioHt  that  the  established  mechanism  of  the 
mundane  system  is  kept  up  and  carried  on.  And, 
as  the  first  perverters  oi  the  true  theology  made  the 
'  Slmnim  '  their  '  Aleim,'  which,  in  after  times,  the 
Greek  idolaters  rendered  into  their  language,  by 
the  word  *  0c(^/  there  will  appear  a  striking  ana- 
logy between  the  Hebrew  word  for  *  heavens,'  and 
the  Greek  word  for  '  God.*  The  analogy  is  the 
more  complete  from  this  circumstance,  that  tstWf  is 
derived  from  the  root  XSV,  which,  as  a  verb,  signi* 
fies  to  •  place ;'  while  '  0c^  *  is  confessedly  derived 
from  the  obsolete  Greek  word  *  0sw,'the  root  of  the 
reduplicate  verb  *  rSvi^h  *  pono^'  •  pM//  *  placed 
But,  besides  coupling  DMdb^,  a  plural  noun,  with  the 
noun  *^35t,  •  hast^'  in  the  singular  number,  Moses  ex- 
press;: v  asserts,    that  *  God   called   the  firmament 

*  (J?^)  heavens;'  thus  expressing,  as  some  learned 
men  have  thought,  (and  certainly  there  is  no  he- 
resy in  adopting  their  opinion),  that  the  three  ele- 
mentary agents  of  *  fire!  *  light!  and  *  air!  form  a 
triune  firmament;  and,  on   this   account,  are  the 

*  heavens'  said,  by  the  Psalmist,  to  *  declare  the  glo- 

*  ry  of  God  ;*  that  is,  *  to  represent,  or  numerically 
'  explain  the  glory  of  Al!  the  *  sight  *  of  which 

*  glory!  Moses,  in  strict  conformity  with  this  opi- 
nion, does  acknowledge  •  to  be  like  devouring  fire'/ 
In  this  case,  I  may  well  ask,  whether  there  exists 
any  inferiority  or  subordination  in  the  material,  and 

at- 

>  Exod.  zxiv.  I7« 
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atmospheric  trinity  ?  Are  they  not,  by  the  tenour 
of  their  formation,  all  of  equal  condition,  character, 
or  aptitude,  for  their  several  functions  ?  Why  not 
therefore  extend  this  character  of  the  representative 
to  the  object  represented;  and,  through  this   our 

*  glass  *  of  sense,  view,  though  *  darkly^ '  the  Di- 
vine  essence  ?  There  is  a  time  coming,  when  we 
shall   see  *  'rr^Tumov  TT^g  Tr^umov ' '  face  to  facCf  the 

*  it^t^u!  faces  or  persons  in  Jehovah ;  not  indeed 
in  all  the  essential  splendour  of  Divine  glory,  (as  I 
question,  whether  even  the  beatified  saints  will,  as 
creatures^  be  capable  of  immediately  beholding  that), 
but  through  the  medium,  or  veil,  or  brightness^  of 
glorified  humanity  in  him,  the  Adoni,  the  Alue,  the 

*  tOA  7ic^>  the  God-Man,  whom  we  shall  then  see 

*  TODc^oog  fs-/ — as  He  is  */ 

It  would  not  afford  edification  to  the  reader,  nor 
be  attended  \vith  any  sort  of  satisfaction  to  myself 
to  wade  through  the  absurd  Theogonies  of  later 
antiquity.  How  these  were  vamped  up  into  a  sys- 
tem for  the  adoption  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
sages ;  and  how  tliat  system  was  at  heart  despised, 
although  persevered  in,  by  those  sages,  is  sufficient- 
ly well  known.  Even  Socrates,  the  great  patron  of 
what  modern    philosophy   chooses  to  denominate 

*  Theism,^  (a  term  similar,  to  say  the  least,  in  sound, 
with  *  ^Deism,')  when  dying,  as  is  said,  for  the  be- 
lief of  the  tncc  God,  did  sing  a  hymn  to  Apollo, 

(which 

'  X  Cot,  xiii.  i2.  "^  i  St  Jotm  ili.  !• 
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which  perhaps  his  admirers  may  explain  to  their 
own  satisfaction)  and,  afterwards,  ordered  a  cock  to 
be  sacrificed  to  Esculapius,  (which  even  the  admirers 
of  Socrates  can,  in  no  respect,  reconcile  to  the  ciia« 
racter  they  draw  of  him.)  But,  be  these  things  as 
they  may,  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose,  that,  in  the 
scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  I  find  plurality 
ascribed  to  Jehovah  ;  which  pluralitt/  is,  in  my  ap- 
prehension, specified  to  be  a  Trinity,  from  the  Di- 
vine manifestation  vouchsafed  to  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham. For,  upon  this  original  foundation  is  built 
die  whole  doctrinal  fabric  of  the  New  Testamentt 
where  are  contained  the  most  instructive  illustra- 
tions and  applications  of  the  types  and  shadows,  ex- 
hibited during  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  to  the  suIh 
stance,  and  realities  peculiar  to  the  dispensation  of 
our  Redeemer- 

Faith  in  a  Trinity  in  Unity  did  therefore  long 
precede  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel.  Nay,  this 
faith  would  seem  to  form  the  basis  of,  and  to  be  in- 
terwoven into,  every  system  of  even  false  divi- 
nity, of  which  we  have  any  account ;  until  that, 
long  posterior  to  the  true  Messiah,  the  impostor 
Mahomet,  assisted  by  a  Jewish  a|>ostate,  who  had 
rejected  Christ,  and  by  an   Arian   heretic,  who 

had  made  a  creature  of  God  our  Saviour,  did  first 
form  the  Unitarian  scheme  of  Theology^  with  all  its 
subordinate  appendages. 

The  differences,  which  may  have  existed  in  the 

\jri- 
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primitive  church,  were  not  occasioned  so  much 
the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity^  in  the  abstract,  as  by  the 
various  modes  of  explaining  the  doctrine,  and  of 
forming  conceptions  regarding  it.     Recourse  was 
had  to  numberless  comparisons  and  similes  in  ex- 
planation of  it,  which  I  fear  have  proved .  not  a  lit- 
tle injurious  to  the  cause  which  they  were  meant 
to  serve.   One  favourite  simile,  with  Tertullian  and 
others,  his  contemporaries,  is  that  of  the  •  sun,  the 
*  ray^'  the  <  light  J    This,  it  has  been  contended, 
goes  to  prove  the  fountainship  of  God  the  Father, 
since  the  sun  is  the  fountain  of  light.     Yet  Moses 
informs  us  that  the  light  was  created  three  days  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  sun ;  in  which  case,  the 
proof  contended  for,  becomes  completely  fallacious. 
Again,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  I  think,  does  somewhere 
in  his  writings,  introduce  '  Adam,  Eve,  and  Seth,' 
while  his  friend  Basil  has  recourse  to  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  as  explanatory  of  the  Trinity,     la- 
deed  this  humour  of  hunting  alter  similitudes,  on  a 
subject  of  mysterious  intricacy,  and  where  every 
step  appears  to  be  dangerous,  seems  to  have  more 
or  less  pervaded  the  church  in  every  age.   Thus  the 
famous  Abe  lard,  who  flourished  in  the  12th  centu* 
ry,  in  illustrating  this  doctrine  to  his  pvipils,  draws 
a  comparison  from  the  science  of  logic,  in  which 
he  excelled,  and  atfirms,  that  "  as  the  three  pro- 
positions of  a  syllogism,  are  but  one  and  the  same 
argument,  so  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghosts 
"  are  one  and  the  same  essence."    This  compari* 
son  did  not  fail  to  excite  alarm,  and  to  subject  its 
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author  to  charges  of  a  very  opposite  nature ;  viz. 
JSabellianism  and  Tritheisnu 

Another  comparison,  more  palpable  than  the 
abstract  one  of  Abelard^  was  drawn  from  the  three 
dimensions  of  a  solid — *  length/  '  breadth/  and 
*  thickness/  which,  although  three  distinct  subsis* 
tencies,  make  only  one  body.  Of  the  same  descrip*- 
tion  is  the  well  known  similitude  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  which,  in  representation  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity, is  often  depicted,  with  the  word  •  nw '  includ-^ 
ed  between  the  sides ;  nor  can  any  representation 
more  consonant  to  the  scriptural  view  of  the  doc- 
trine be  well  conceived.  One  thing  indeed  is  obvi- 
ous from  this,  and  the  other  figurative  representa- 
tions just  noticed,  that  there  is  not  the  least  sem- 
blance oi  one  of  the  three  subsistencies,  *  producing* 
'  gencrat  ng^*  *  emitting,*  or  *  being  the  fountain '  of 
'  the  other  two  ;  or  of  any  '  subordination^*  or  *  in-- 
^feriority  *  existing  among  them ;  or  ol  affixing  the 
titles.  Firsts  Second,  and  Third,  as  denoting  distinct 
and  restrictive  properties  in  each  of  them. 

In  this  observation  I  am  supported  by  the  acute 
Mr  Baj/le,  who,  though  not  to  be  adduced,  as  af- 
fording authority  in  matters  of  taith,  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  no  mean  logician;  being  profoundly  skil- 
led in  deducing  consequences,  and  in  drawing  con- 
clusions. Mr  Bayle  writes — •*  If  the  comparison 
"  of  the  Trinity  held  good  with  the  *  syllogism^ 
"  and  the  three  dimensions^  it  must  be  very  different 

3  b  "  ^\^\sv 
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**  from  what  it  is  represented '."  To  discover  the 
mode  in  which  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  was  repre- 
sented in  the  days  of  Mr  Bayle,  it  is  sufficient  that 
we  have  recourse  to  his  contemporaries  in  Britain, 
viz.  Bishops  Pearson  and  Bull,  with  their  nume- 
rous followers,  who  represent  it  to  be  *^  a  Trinity  of 
"  a  Firsts  being  a  fountain  of  Deity  to  the  Seamd 
"  and  Third ;  to  the  Second,  by  the  mode  of  ^e- 
"  neration — to  the  Third,  by  the  mode  of  sptration  ;^ 
two  terms,  one  should  think,  not  quite  congruous 
to  any  conceptions  which  the  human  mind  can 
form  of  Deit}^  whether  guided  by  nature,  or  by 
revelation  ;  and  merely  subsen^ient  to  the  favourite 
hyjwthesis  of  subordination  and  inferiority,  *  etiam 
*  quoad  divinitatem^  of  which  Bishop  Bull,  and  a 
host  of  modern  writers,  are  such  strenuous  asserters. 
Nay.  I  do  maintain,  that  the  scheme  of  Arius,  and 
Socinus,  is  but  an  enlargement  of  the  scheme  here 
alluded  to.  I  do  not  sav,  that  the  asserters  of  the 
subordination  and  inferiority  of  the  Son,  did  designed- 
ly lend  any  support  whatever  to  Arian  or  Socinian 
tenets ;  but  I  do  sa}^  (the  writings  of  both  parties 
being  what  I  appeal  to),  that  the  concessions  of  the 
one  have  been  laid  hold  of  by  the  other,  as  affording 
the  premises  on  which  all  their  conclusions  are  found- 
ed. 

If  I  have  been  able  to  impress  these  my  senti- 
ments on  the  mind  of  the  unprejudiced  reader,  it 
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will  surely  occur  to  him,  as  a  most  desirable  point 
in  theology,  to  discover  a  mode  of  conceiving  this 
fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity,  without  recur- 
ring to  *  communication,*  *  derivation,^  '  creation,'  or 
any  term  of  like  import,  which,  however  specious 
in  itseU*  may  be  perverted  to  imply  a  mb  or  a  supcr^ 
a  greater  or  a  less,  in  Deity.  Such  is  the  mode 
which  I  would  now  recommend,  of  expressing  our 
belief  of  a  Trinity ;  that  is,  of  Three,  corijufict,  co-- 
equal, co-eternal,  collateral,  co-ordinate;  who,  thus 
existing  in  the  most  {perfect  and  indiscriminate 
equality,  or  consnbstantiality,  are  constituent  of  One 
Jehovah.  This  is  a  scheme  of  doctrine  which,  al- 
though apparently  (and  but  apparently)  destitute 
of  that  countenance  which  human  authority  bestows, 
will  be  found  fully  consonant  to  that  divine  system 
laid  down  by  the  original  Record  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  the  established  foundation  of  what  are  cal- 
led the  clearer  indications  contained  intheiVt'o;:  and, 
I  may  say  farther,  that  it  is  fully  as  intelligible  by, 
and  adequate  to,  our  finite  and  frail  capacities,  as  the 
schemes  of  Arius,  Socinus,  or  of  Dr  Bull,  with  all 
the  weight  of  human  sanction,  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  latter. 

■ 

In  delineating  this  truly  scriptural  scheme,  I 
have  made  use  of  the  term  *  Three,'  without  any 
adjunct  whatever,  in  conformity  to  the  language  of 
St  John — *'  There  are  Three.''  My  reason  for 
doing  so  is  a  very  cogent  one,  namely,  the  danger, 
which  has  arisen,  and  must  arise,  from  either  the 

B  b  :2  Wik- 
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misapprehension,  or  the  misapphcation,  of  any  such 
adjunct.  Thus,  a  short  time  prior  to  the  aera  of  Dr 
Bull's  writings,  the  celebrated  patron  of  human 
•  Intellect^'  DrCudvvorth, maintained  *  T/ir^e  distinct 
spiritual  sttbsmnces^  in  Trinit /,  with  reservation  of 
supremacy^  and  of  absolute  Divine  honour  to  the  Fa- 
ther, who,  according  to  him,  is  alone  truly  and  pro* 
perly  God ;  the  Son  and  Spirit  being  God  only  by 
the  Father's  concurrence  with  them,  and  by  their 
subordination  and  subjection  to  him. 

After  Dr  Cudworth,  the  great  Dr  Sherlock  trod 
in  the  same  path  :  Though  he  rejected  Dr  Cud- 
worth'a  conchision,  yet  did  he  affirm,  that  there  are 
'  three  infinite  distinct  minds  '  in  Trinity.  This  he 
endeavoured  to  explain  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy,  which,  at  that  period,  wqs 
not  wholly  out  of  repute. 

Against  Dr  Sherlock's  opinion,  which  by  many 
was  looked  upon  as  false,  heretical,  and  impious, 
Dr  South  came  forward,  supported  by  a  decree  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  condemning  the  opinion, 
as  open  Tritheism.  To  this  Dr  Sherlock  replied  ; 
insomuch,  that  between  these  two  eminent  divines 
a  nietapbysical  warfare  commenced,  of  which  the 
avowed  Sociiiians,  their  contemporaries,  did  not  fail 
to  avail  themselves,  having  the  audacity  to  claim 
Bishop  Bull,  as  no  longer  halting  between  two 
opinions,  but  as  having  passed  over  to  their  side  of 
the  controversy. 

From 
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From  this  late  instance,  among  many  others,  we 
may  see  what  danger,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  application  of  any  such 
adjunct,  as  m/wrf,  substance,  &c.  to  the  *  Three '  in 
Jehovah;  since  this  application  may  so  easily  be 
perverted  to  any  sense,  as  different  parties  please. 
Yet,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak,  or  to  write, 
with  any  degree  of  precision,  on  this  subject,  with- 
out using  some  deihiite  adjunct  or  other,  tliere  ap- 
pears to  me  none  sater,  or  less  objectionable,  (when 
stripped  of  it  metaphysical  garb,  in  which  Dr 
Clarke,  and  such  as  he,  have  artfully  decked  it  out), 
than  the  £nglisli  noun,  *  Person/  In  my  idea,  it 
corresponds  with  the  Greek  scriptural  term,  *  '^rfO(^&^- 
*  TTov ;'  and  slill  more  pointedly  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Hebrew  scriptural  term  '  C^E^^^/  used  by  the 
sacred  historian,  to  denote  *  the  Aleii '  (as  our  trans- 
lation has  It)  who  appeared  to  Abraham,  and  who, 
in  their  relation  to  Jehovah,  might  have  been,  with 
as  much  propriety,  denominated  '  Persons.^  Still, 
however,  I  can  discover  neither  authority,  nor  nerw- 
sity,  for  the  restrictive  application,  adopted  so  uni- 
versally, of  \  fir  St,'  ^second,*  and  ^  third,'  person. 
These  are  marks  of  distinction  which  I  never  make 
use  of,  as  implying  precede?icy,  or  post-cedency^ 
terms,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  inadmissible  on  this 
subject. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  jarring,  with  respect  to 
the  Greek  words  '  aa-iu '  and  *  wro9x<ng!  and  tlie  La- 
tin words  •  substantia!  and  '  persona,^  which  so  long 

subsisted 
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subsisted  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  church- 
es ;  and  which^  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Aiha^^ 
nasius  was  fortunate  enough  to  remoi'e.  If  these^ 
and  other  early  differences^  are  traced  to  their  pro- 
per source,  they  will  be  found  to  proceed,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  diffusive  copiousness  of  the  Greek 
knguage  bearing  away  the  expressive  simplicity  of 
the  Hebrew.  Had  the  use  and  application  of  the 
terms  '  tsf*rhu  siw ' «  Jehovah  Aleim/  been  under- 
stood and  attended  to ;  or,  were  they  but  under- 
stood and  attended  to,  even  now,  the  door  had  been, 
and  would  be  at  this  moment,  shut  against  all  the 
perplexing  intricacies,  with  which,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  the  church  has  been,  and  is  still, 
i^tated«  For,  at  this  very  hour,  it  is  obvious  to 
the  theological  student,  and  a  matter  of  sincere 
regret  to  every  sound  divine,  that  there  does  eidst  a 
most  wanton  spirit  of  cavif,  as  to  the  English  words 
which  have  been  adopted,  in  expressing  the  church's 
sense  of  this  doctrine ;  and  an  unhappy  prc^nsity 
towards  the  arbitrary  introduction  of  cramp  and  un- 
couth language,  in  supporting  what  passes  under  the 
name  of '  Orthodoxy/  There  is  no  candid  adherer 
to  the  orthodox  side,  who  does  not  readily  acknow- 
ledge, that  it  had  been  better,  if  the  language,  to 
which  I  allude,  had  never  been  adopted.  And  this 
acknowledgement  may  suffice  to  show,  that  the  scrip- 
tural representation,  which  it  is  so  much  the  wish  of 
my  heart  to  see  prevail,  ought  to  be  studied,  and 
strictly  adhered  to,  were  it  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  the  maze  of  confusion,  in  which  even  the 

learned 
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learned  orthodox  have  involved  the  subject,  might 
be  got  rid  of,  and  the  Truth  rendered  as  intelli- 
gible,  as  it  is  confessedly  important 


LETTER  XIX. 


IN  opposition  to  the  opinion,  which  I  have 
ventured  to  express,  on  the  deep  and  mysterious 
subject  still  before  me,  I  foresee,  that  it  will  be 
contended,  that  no  explanation  whatever  can  be 
attempted^  without  being  open  to  controversy ;  in 
proof  of  which,  I  shall  be  told,  that  the  very  renu^ 
dy^  which  I  now  propose,  is  no  less  objectionable 
than  is  the  tnaladt/  of  which  I  complain.  Not  dis- 
couraged, however,  by  such  a  negative  sort  of  op- 
position, and  having  myself,  as  I  think,  discovered 
the  two  most  prominent  objections  to  my  plan,  and 
under  which  every  inferior  objection  may  be  held 
to  be  included,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  these^ 
with  the  hope  of  doing  them  completely  away, 
before  I  bring  this  interesting  branch  of  theological 
science  to  an  end. 
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I.  I  shall  be  told,  that  even  upon  the  plan,  for 
the  adoption  of  which  I  am  so  zealously  contend- 
ing, I  must^  and  do  acknowledge  an  inferiority^  and 
subordination  in  Trinity,  since  the  two  titles,  on 
which  I  lay  such  stress,  '*^'^**,  Adoni,  *  made  Lord^ 
and  ffl^H,  Alucy  ^  made  curse,'  do,  by  my  own  expli- 
cation, and  use  of  them,  convey  this  very  idea. 
This  I  am  not  only  ready  to  admit ;  but  even  feel 
cause  to  rejoice  in  it,  since  thus  it  is,  that  He^  who 
is  my  Lord,  is  become  my  propitiation.  But  should 
there,  from  this  admission,  be  supposed  to  follow 
either  a  sound,  or  shadow  of  subordination,  or  of  in- 
feriority,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  I  ascribe 
these  not  to  '  nature '  or  '  essence,  (where  I  am  taught 
to  believe  there  is  an  absolute  and  unrestricted  co- 
ordination, and  equality),  but  to  *  (Economy^  and 
'  office  :*  and,  for  this  distinction,  so  important  in 
itself,  though  so  little  attended  to  in  most  disqui- 
sitions on  this  subject,  I  am  prepared  to  plead  the 
very  authority,  which  the  most  strenuous  objector 
can  possibly  require,  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
and  of  the  primitive  Fathers. 

To  be  sure,  in  the  light  in  which  Christianity  is 
now-a-days  represented,  as  simply  a  system  of 
ethics,  or  collection  of  moral  precepts,  there  is  no 
shadow  of  this,  or  of  anv  other  distinction  what- 
.ever,  either  seen,  or  thought  worthy  of  being  en- 
quired after.  But,  in  the  higher  light,  in  which 
the  inspired  writers  represent  it,  as  a  *  mystery/ 
(notwithstanding  the   buffoonery  of  witticism,  to 

which 
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which  this  sadly  misunderstood  term  has  given 
birth),  as  a  divine  preconcerted  scheme^  as  the  eternal 
covenant,  entered  into  for  man's  redemption,  (which 
representation  the  words  '  Jehovak  Aleim*  do  mani- 
festly corroborate),  the  distinction,  here  pleaded  for, 
will  appear  both  natural  and  necessary—- /zj/t/ra/,  by 
reason  of  the  radical  signification  of  these  two 
original  titles  of  Deity ;  and  necessary  towards  our 
apprehension  and  belief  of  this  ^acious  scheme. 

To  this  purpose  we  meet,  both  in  Scripture,  and 
in  early  antiquity,  with  the  term  above  used,  being 
a  term  of  the  most  happy  adaptation,  viz.  '  c/xovopa/ 
'  (economy.*  It  is  used  by  St  Paul,  and  translated 
'  dispensation,^  *  with  the  words  *  of  the  gospel^*  added 
by  the  translators;  literally  however,  '  But  if, 
'  against  my  will,  the  (economy  be  committed  unto 
*  me,  what  is  my  reward  then,*  &c. 

From  the  appropriation  of  the  word  *  ^/wvopa '  to 
what  St  Paul  scruples  not  to  call  •  fw^ri^toih^  mystery^ 
the  Fathers  have  adopted  the  word,  and  made  great 
use  of  it.  Thus  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  Ignatius  ^  in 
Justin  Martyr  ^  and  in  Irenseus  ^     Even  Athana- 

c  c  sius 


<  I  Cor.  IX.  17.  The  word  it  similarlj  trantlated  in  Ephes.  iu.  2. 
and  it  expretslj  termed  (vertet  3d  and  4th)  *  the  myUtry  *«-*  the  myt* 
^  itry  of  Chritt  \  and  in  Colott.  i.  25.  the  *  dufensMtion^  that  it,  *  €teo* 
*  uomy  *  of  God,  is  called  (v.  26.)  '  the  mystery  hid  from  ages.*  Verse 
27.  '  this  mjfJ^fT^-^which  is  CbriitJ 

^  Epist.  ad  Ephes.  3  Dial,  cum  Trypho* 
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sius  himself,  on  whom  is  laid  such  a  weight  of  au- 
thority, has  frequent  recourse  to  the  term  *  xcoruh 

*  Twy,'  for  solving  difficulties,  and  for  answering 
the  various  cavils  of  his  antagonist ;  attributing 
that,  which  is  predicated  of  the  Logos,  as  mcui,  to 
what  he  calls  •  the  ceconomy  of  the  Union' ;'  and 
thereby,  accounting  clearly  and  satisfactorily  for  all 
that  apparent  contrariety  of  character,  which  occurs 
in  descriptions  of  the  *  Logos,'  *Adoni,^  *  Alue^  viz. 
the  Saviour  of  inankind.  i 

After  Athanasius,  and  perhaps  in  conformity 
with  his  language,  Theodoret  distinctly   avers — 

*  The  incarnation  of  God,  the  word,  we  call  cecono- 
'  MY  ;'  and  Theodoret  is  known  to  use  the  vocable 
accordingly.  Nay  Dr  Bull,  forgetting  his  doctrine 
of  *  inferiority,'  etiam  quoad  divinitatem,  does  not 
hesitate,  when  hard  pressed,  to  fly  to  this  *  ceconomy' 
for  refuge  Thus,  both  in  tlie  case  of  •  'oTrr^rig,' 
before  noticed,  and  in  vindication  of  Origen  from 
an  accusation  of  Huetius,  Dr  Bull  refers  Origen*s 
obnoxious  expression,  •  ad  Christi  (eco7io7Hia?n,  in 
'  assumpta  humana  natura  susceptam — to  the  (kco- 

*  nomy  of  Christ,  undertaken  in  the  human  nature, 

*  M'hicli  he  assumed/  Further  autliority  I  think  it 
needless  to  adduce,  it  being  amply  sufficient  for 
my  ])urpose,  t|iat  the  word  *  oikovo/jlicc — ceconomy,'  is 
sanctioned  by.  an  apostle,  is  adopted  by  the  Fa- 
thers, 

<  See  Dispute  mtb  an  ApolliaariaD,  as  Ua&slatcd  bj  Beza; 
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thers,  and  is  even  recurred  to  by  Ifeame^/divines 
of  sentiments  opposite  to  niitie»  when  it  *^ts  their 
purpose.  To  me,  indeed,  4(ieJ!Eq^^  of  this 
term  to  the  cause  which  I  hia^e  in  hand,  seems  so 
complete,  that  I  am  led  to  pronounce  it  to  be  the 
only  key  to  be  procured,  for  opening  up  the  mamj 
beauties,  and  for  explaining  the  few  difficulties, 
which  occur  in  the  revelation  of  the  '  great  mystery 

•  of  godliness/ 

^  Oimto\Li(x  •  is  indisputably  a  term  of,  or  belong- 
ing to,  ojjice.  It  has  neither  connection  with,  nor 
so  much  as  an  aspect  towards  '  nature '  or  *  essence ;' 
but  is  something  superinduced  upon  it,  by  condes- 
cension and  free  choice.  It  is,  in  short,  a  disposition 
of  distinct  branches  of  office,  by  the  Three  (Aleim) 
in   One^    (Jehovah),   conjunctly  and  severally^   *  a 

*  singulis  in  solidum,^  graciously  undertaken  for  con- 
ducting and  executing  the  wonderful  scheme  of 
mercy  and  love,  prepared  and  '  promiseil  before 
^  the  world  began/ 

In  this  '  (economical '  view,  therefore,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  will  appear  to  be  as  plain,  and 
the  belief  of  it,  as  consolatory  as  our  limited  facul- 
ties can  conceive  or  wish  tor.  We  behold  it  thus 
stripped  at  once  of  that  adventitious  incumbrance  of 
metaphysical  language,  which  tends  so  much  to  ob- 
scure it ;  and  which  gives  a  handle  so  befitting  the 
enemies  of  this  fundamental  doctrine,  that  thev 

c  c  2  have 
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have  never  yet  refrained  from  using  it,  and,  as  they 
think,  successfully,  against  their  opponents. 

Before,  however,  t  enter  on  the  particular  appli- 
cation of  this  valuable  designation  of  our  invalu' 
able  system  of  faith,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the 

lid  objection,  which  ofTers  itself,  ag^nst  my 
mode  of  illustrating  the  subject  in  hand.  It  will 
be  affirmed,  that  this  mode  does  not  only  trench  up- 
on the  Utitly  of  God,  and  upon  that  which  Dr 
Bull  denominates  "  the  Divine  Monarchy'* ^-jiot  to 
be  preserved  -nvioiale,  (according  to  him),  without 
placing  a  due  subordination  in  the  Son  to  the  Father; 
but  also  establishes  the  existence  of  Three  Gods, 
and  is  nothing  short  of  downright  Tritheism. 

As  to  the  first  branch  of  this  weighty  charge,  if 
I  have  duly  stated  it,  there  is  evidently  introduced 
a  confusion  of  terms,  which  ought  to  he  kept  aiun> 
der.  The  words  '  Unity'  and  *  Monarchy,'  ^thoa^ 
somewhat  similar  in  sense,  are  completely  dissimilar 
in  application.  *  Unity'  may  be  applied  lo  plurality 
of  any  description  :  '  A  city  that  is  at  rmiiy  in  itr. 
*  self,'  says  the  Psalmist'—'  Ye  are  all  ONE  i 
'  masc.)  in  Christ,'  says  St  Paul '.'  On  the 
hand,  *  mimaichy,'  according  to  our  acceptatioi 
will  by  no  meant,  admit  of  such  extemion ;  but  j 
wholly  personal  aud  confined  U-  iiiti  i-idnali 
tion.    Wherefore,  if  by  the  ^s 


"K^^. 
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*  monarchy,'  Dr  Bull  means  to  assert  *  personal 

*  prerogative*  as  seems  to  me  to  be,  and  must  of  ne- 
cessity be,  his  meaning,  his  followers  will  havu 
some  difficulty  in  freeing  the  language  of  St  John, 
'  That  they  might  know  Thee — tov  fiom  aXtfitm  Qtcv 
'  — the  only  tnie  God**  &c.  from  the  perverse  ren- 
dering, which  the  Arian,  the  Socinian,  and  Unita- 
rian, put  upon  it. 

For  my  own  part,  being  convinced  that  this 
scheme  of  asserting  the  •  Divine  Monarchy,  forms 
the  great  basis  of  the  Arian  structure,  it  is  my  un- 
disguised pur|>03e  to  bring  every  thing  which  I 
have  said,  and  which  I  yet  may  have  to  say,  on  the 
present  im|X}rtant  branch  of  my  subject,  to  militate 
directly  against  that  monarchy :  While,  with  re- 
spect to  the  real  essential  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  that 
is,  the  '  Unity  of  and  in  Trinity,'  that  sure  and  cer- 
tain ground  of  all  my  &ith,  and  of  all  my  hope, 
itisk  upon  my  plan,  secured,  and  established,  be- 
nd the  reach  of  cuntroversy,  ^  will  be  made 

arent,  from  the  rep! v,  which  I  have  in  contem- 
1  to  make  to  the  second  branch  of  the  charge 

ded  tO|  thttt  of  i»|)ousing  the  doctrine  of  TVi- 

a  charge  of  modem 

Mr  Bingham,  speaks 

itead  of  Three  di- 

■  vinr; 
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•  vine  persons,  under  the  (economy  of  Father,  Son, 

•  and  Holy  Spirit,  believed  three  collateral,  co-or- 

•  dinate,  self-originated  beings,  making  them  three, 

•  absolute,  independent  principles,  without  any  re- 
'  lation  of  Father  and  Son,  which,*  he  adds,  •  is 
'the  most  proper  notion  of  Three  Gods^.^  Mr 
Bingham  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  Gnostics  who 
first  introduced  this  doctrine  of  Tritfieism,  which  was 
afterwards  espoused  by  the  Priscillianists.  With  re- 
spect, however,  to  this  latter  class  of  heretics,  he 
seems  to  be  mistaken.  For  Abb6  Fleuri,  a  writer 
equally  skilled  in  the  history  of  ancient  times,  tells 
us,  on  the  authority  of  Augustine  and  Orosius,  that 
the. '  Priscillianists  *  did  not  confess  a  Trinity,  '  but 

•  in  name  only,  saying  with  Sabellius,  that  Father, 
'  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  were  all  one,  without  any 
•distinction  of  persons*.*  Hence,  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude,  that  if  Mr  Bingham  is  mistaken  with 
regard  to  the  tenets  of  the  Priscillianists,  he  may 
be  mistaken  also  with  regard  to  those  of  the  Gnostics 
on  this  point. 

It  seems,  however,  let  the  authors  of  this  heresy 
be  who  they  may,  that,  in  the  time  of  Origen,  there 
really  did  exist  such  Trithcists  as  Mr  Bingham  has 
described,  *  who  brought  in  the  proper  doctrine  of 
'  Three  Gods.hy  denying  the  subordination  and  rela- 
'  tion  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  and  by  assert- 


ing 


I  Bing.  Antiq.  B.  XI.  ch.  3. 
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^  ing  three  co-ordinate  and  independent  principles, 

*  and  by  baptizing  in  the  name  of  three  such  *  am^ot^ 

*  mxnmi  '  oe/m^oii  (as  the  apostolical  canons  term 
them)  *  Three  unoriginated^  '  uncaused^'  '  unbegotten ' 

*  principles,  .wholly  independent  of  one  another/ 
I  fear  that  Mr  Bingham  has  rather  been  presump- 
tuous, in  saying,  that  ^  subordination,^  (in  his  accept 
tation  of  the  word),  was  denied  st  so  early  a  date ; 
when,  I  have  reason  to  doubt,  whether  (in  such 
acceptation)  it  was,  at  that  date,  even  heard  of  at 
all  in  the  christian  world.  And  it  is  somewhat 
strange,  that  Mr  Bingham  should  stigmatize  the 
term  *  ocysvynroi/  as  heretical,  when  it  behoved  him 
to  know,  that  Ignatius  attributes  it  expressly  to  one 
of  the  two  subordinate  *  i/jros-cca-cg ;'  and  that  Atha- 
nasius  confesses  it  to  belong  to  the  other.  Yet  Mr 
Bingham  is  content  to  use  the  term  *  aconomy^ 
when  >vriting  on  this  subject ;  and  applies  it  to  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Had  he  understood  it, 
and  had  he  allowed  it,  when  understood,  to  aid  him 
in  the  explanation  of  the  doctrine  under  conside- 
ration, Mr  Bingham,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
had  another  view  of  that  doctrine,  than  the  one 
which  he  has  given  to  the  public. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  observations,  sug- 
gested by  the  charge  of  Tritheism.  All  the  ancient 
heretics,  we  know,  derive  their  name  from  that  of 
their  founder.  Nicolaitans,  Ebionites,  Cerinthians, 
Cerdonians^  Marcionites,  Montanists,  Valentinians,  Sa- 
bcllians,  &c,  &c.  are  those  who  adopted  the  opi- 
nions 
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nions  of  NicoUu^  of  Ebion^  of  Cerinthus^  «&c.  &c. 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  question,  not  altogether 
impertinent^  •  When,  where,  and  Ay  whom,  the  TV/-* 

*  M^/>/  heresy  was  first  preached  ?'  Much  weight 
has  been  attached  to  the  4dth  apostolic  canon,  a« 
gainst  baptizing,  <  ag  r^g  et^a^ug.'  into  three  unorigin^ 
ateds :  and  Dr  BuU  applien  this  canon  to  the  sup* 
port  of  his  own  hypothesis '     But  the  *  Apostolical 

*  Constitutions,*  a  work  of  the  same  suspicious  na<- 
ture  with  the  '  Apostolic  Canons,'  will  explain  this 
matter.  For  therein  the  apostles  are  introduced,  as 
giving  an  account  of  the  false  apostles  that  arose  a& 
ter  them*  such  as  Cleobius,  Dositheus.  Menand.r^  &c. 
and  then  it  is   added**^  *  Tksrm  'oi  [asv  7ro}^g  Ba^gs 

*  *ci  J«  T^g  emvTiHg$  otm^evgf  an  avwnotg  savroig  So^a^»r/**» 

*  Of  these,  some  own  the  doctrine  of  many 
'  Gods,  some  only  of  three,  but  contrary  to  each 

*  other  without  beginning,  and  ever  with  ojaie  an- 
'  other*/  Here  we  have  a  key  to  the  canoHt 
'  if  any  authority  is  due  either  to  the  ket/  or  the 
canon.  In  proof  of  their  own  origin,  the  Apos« 
tolical   Constitutions  are  not  afraid  to  declare**^ 

*  WilJi'Sig  h  'svoc  [jLQvpy  &coy  ounotyysTOiX^iMiyp  t«  X^/f^J  irctrsfccf  UK 

^  avTO^aiTiov   Koci    uvTO-ymBhoVf    oiTOC   ocihov   xcti   ay^^^Vp     ^ 

*  hvTs^v  onocj   fj   T^iTOVj    Yj    TToXAorovj   aWx    fMvov    ui^iwg^^ 

*  We  preach  one  only  God,  the  Father  of  Christ,  not  a 

*  Being  who  caused  or  begat  himself,  but  eternal,  and 

*  ivithout  oynginal,  not  twofold  or  threefold,  or  manifaldp 

*  but  eternally  single,  or  one  only.     Here  we  have  a 

'doctrine 

>  De  Subordin.  c.  i.  §  6. 
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doctrine  laid  down  pretty  nearly  akin  to  that  of  the 

*  Divine  Monarchy^*  for  the  support  of  which,  Dr 
Bull  and  his  associates  are  so  extremely  anxious. 

* 
Now,  according  to^  the  design  of  the  Constitu- 
tions, the  charge  of  heresy  seems  to  attach  to  the 
belief  of  *  t^c  om^oi  being  *  ommw,'  i.  e,  contrary, 
or  opposite  to ;  (the  fancy  of  opposite  principles  in 
Deity^  being  an  old  error,  and  long  prior  to  the 
time  of  Manes) —  or,  if  the  suspicion  be  justly 
founded,  that  the  '  Constitutions'  have  either  sprung 
from,  or  have  been  interpolated  by,  Arian  hands,  it 
is  not  assuming  too  much  to  suppose,  that  their  au« 
thors  did  a£x  the  '  ifocnm^  as  a  stigma  on  the  doc^ 
trine,  otherwise  Anti-Arian,  in  order  that  it  might 
have  at  least  an  unfavourable  aspect. 

Admitting  however,  that  the  49th  Canon  Apos« 
tolical  possesses  all  the  authenticity,  and,  of  course, 
all  the  authority,  which  have  been  claimed  in  its 
behalf,  where  exists  the  necessity  for  squeezing  the 
intended  inference  out  of  it,  and  thus  making  the 
object  of  the  prohibition  heretical  ?  We  read  of 
some  innovators — the  Eunomians,  if  I  mistake  not, 
whose  practice  was  to  '  baptize  into  the  death  of 

•  Christ'  As  they  could  plead  for  this  practice  the 
authority  of  an  apostle  •,  it  could  not  be  deemed, 
with  the  least  semblance  of  propriety,  an  heretical 
practice.     Notwithstanding,  it  was  expressly  forbid- 

D  d  den, 

I  Rom.  ?i.  ]• 
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den,  by  repeated  canons,  and  condemned  as  a  blas- 
phemous alteration  of  the  instituted  form,  over 
vhich  the  church  has,  in  all  ages,  most. carefully 
watched.  It  would  therefore  be  no  less  an  act  of 
candour  than  of  justice  in  those,  who  are  ready  to 
charge  others  with  a  breach  of  the  Apostolical  Ca- 
nons, to  put  the  same  construction  upon  the  49th 
canon,  which,  I  have  shewn,  ought  to  be  put  on 
those  canons  which  condemned  the  practice  above 
noticed  ;  and  not  to  stigmatize  with  the  brand  of 
heresy,  the  titles ,  mentioned  in  it ;  as  they  well 
know,  from  parallel  cases,  that  this  canon  might 
have  had  another  design,  and  I  have  as  good  a 
right  to  interpret  it  in  the  one  way,  as  they  have 
to  interpret  it  in  the  other. 

Yet  after  all  this  reasoning,  in  refutation  of  the 
charge  of  '  Tritkeism,*  that  is,  of  *  believing  in 
'  Three  Gods,'  1  should  be  glad  to  be  informed, 
even  were  I  thus  to  express  myself,  (which,  to  a- 
void  offence,  1  have  never  done),  where  either  the 
harmy  or  the  offence  would  be.  The  celebrated 
Italian  reformer  Zanchius,  among  his  various  other 
works,  has  a  treatise,  entitled,  '  De  tribus  Elohim.' 
How  is  this  title  to  be  expressed  in  our  language  ? 
The  word  '  Elohmi,'  (that  is,  without  the  Hebrew 
points,  '  Aleim^)  is,  uniformly  in  the  English  Bible, 
rendered  God  or  Gods.  '  Three  God,'  we  cannot 
bay.  The  treatise  of  Zanchius  must  therefore  he 
'  CONCERNING  TiiKEE  GoDS.'  Yet,  by  all  the  re- 
formers, Zanchius  was  held  in  high  estimation,  be- 
ing 
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ing  never  so  much  as  suspected  of  heresy,  or  of  un- 
sound  doctrine,  in  this  important  article.  The  case 
IS  simply  this  :  If  I  beheve,  as  I  do  most  firmly 
believe,  that,  in  the  radical  sense,. the  Hebrew  title 
of  Deity,  ti3^n*w,  implies  *  relation,  agency,  cove- 

*  nanting,'  &c.  I  am  not  only  justified  in  saying, 
but  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  the  *. Three  in  Je- 

*  HOVAH  ARE  Aleim  ;*  whereas,  from  the  defective- 
ness of  the  English  language,  fixed  beyond  all  pos- 
sible remedy,  I  neither  can,  nor  do  venture  to  saj", 

*  THAT  THE  ThREE  IN  THE  LoRD  ARE  GODS  ;   and  it 

will  prove,  in  any  critic,  both  unfriendly  and  unjust, 
to  attempt  to  blacken  the  character  of  these  Letters 
by  any  such  unmerited  imputation.     To  be  called 
Trit heist,  ii&sog  be  permitted  to  stand,  in  all  respects, 
for  Aleim,  1  am  so  far  from  being  ashamed,  that  in 
common  with  those,  who  have  embraced  the  same 
sentiments  on  this  important  subject,  I  accept  of 
the  designation  as  a  mark  of  distinction  from  those 
who  differ  in  sentiment  from  us.     These  men,  to  be 
consistent,  must  and  do  value  themselves  on  being 
denominated  Theists,  a  term  which,  according  to 
their  own  confession,  is  only  applicable  to  Jews,  to 
Christians,  and  Mahoinetans ;  (a  goodly  conjunc- 
tion)— but  which,  notwithstanding  their   philoso- 
phical declamation,  is  a  term,  in  my  estimation,  no 
less  degrading  to  the  true  Christian,  than  the  term 
Tritheist  can  be  in  their  estimation.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  '  Qcog*  is  used  for*  Jehovah,'  as  it  fre- 
quently is,  with  all  my  suspected  inclination  to  he- 

1)  d  i  rcsy. 
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resy,  I  am  restrained  by  the  idiom  of  the  Hc^bi 
tongue,  as  the  original  channel  of  divine  reveli 
tion,  firom  falling  into  the  ungrammatical  blundei' 
of  affixing  the  number  *  Three  '  to  a  word  whicb 
has  no  plural. 


LETTER  XX, 


IT  is  upon  the  acknowledged  importance  of 
the  august  title  '  Jehovah/  the  proper^  the  peculiar, 
the  incommunicable  name  of  the  TRUjE,  the  ONLY 
Supreme  Being,  assumed  bv  himself,  and  revealed 
to  man  •  for  his  learning,*  that  not  only  my  train 
of  reasoning,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  is  founded, 
but  that  any  distinct  conception  'depends,  which 
the  weak  intellect  of  man  can  fonn,  on  the  inte- 
resting subject  of  the  Divine  nature.  Neitlier  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  nor  the  -English  language,  pos- 
sesses a  term  of  syhonimous  import  to  the  He- 
brew term  Jehovah,  or  expressive  of  that  import. 
For  these  languages  possess  no  term,  applied  to 
Deity,  but  what  is  equally  applicable,  and  is  con^ 
stahtly  applied,  to  false  objects  of  worship,  in  com- 
mon 
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C^^nfon  with  the  true  object.  So  Ikr  from  this  being  the 
f^vsLse  with  the  title  •  Jehovah/  it  is  this  very  title 
which  distinguishes  and  marks  the  superiority  of 
the  true  God,  in  every  instance  where  an  idol  is 
contrasted  with  him  ;  while  to  none  of  the  three 
languages,  in  which  the  translation  of  Scripture  is 
familiar  to  us,  is  any  such  power  of  distinction 
given.  Thus,  in  that  awful  transaction  between 
Moses  and  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  both  the  forcp 
of  Moses'  first  address,  and  the  |)ertinency  of  Pha- 
raoh's answer,  are,  in  our  translation,  much  ob- 
scured, not  to  say  wholly  kept  out  of  sight    '  Thus* 

*  saith  the  Lord  God.,  of  Israel,  Let  my  people  go. 

*  And  Pharaoh  said.  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  I  know 
'  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I  let  Israel  go  •/  Be- 
cause of  this  language,  Pharaoh  has  been  branded 
with  the  name  of  Atheist ;  but  that  he  deserved  this 
title,  does  not  at  all  appear  firom  the  original  histo- 
ry«  Pharaoh  had  '  Aleim '  of  his  own,  although 
he  knew  not  the  *  Alevn^  of  Israel,  particularly 
under  the  designation  of  Jehovah,  whereon  the 
Jewish  lawgiver  lays  the  stress  of  his  commission  : 

*  thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  Aleim  of  Israel/  Nay 
Pharaoh  himself,  atter  repeated  humiliations,  in 
the  course  of  that  great  contest,  is  brought  to  ac^ 
knowledge  that  he  had  '  sinned  against  Jehovah;. 

*  YOUE  Aleim.^     Wheretbre    he.  adds,  *  Entreat 

*  Jehovah^  YOUR.  Aleim,  tor  me  •/ 

Many 

*  £iod.v.  X.  a.  Ezod.x,  i6,  i?* 
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Many  are  the  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which,  if  we  cany  with  us  this  distinctive  sense  of 
the  title  •  Jehovah/  we  shall  discover  an  irresis- 
tible strength  of  emphasis ;  concealed,  if  not  alto- 
gether buried,  under  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
title  *  Lord,*  as  syiionimous  with  '  God.'  Thus, 
in  that  exclamation  of  the  people,  on  occasion  of 
Elijah's  victory  over  the  priests  of  Baal,  *  Jehovah, 
He  is  the  Aleim  ;  Jehovah,  He  is  the  Aleim  ".' 

The  question  which,  on  weighing  all  these  circum- 
stances, naturally  suggests  itself,  is  this ;   '  What, 

*  under  the    patriarchal   and   legal   dispensations, 

*  was  the  design  of  the  name  *  Jehovah  '  being  the 
'  incommunicable  title  of  the  true  God,  (to  spesk  in 

*  common  language),  of  him,  '*  whose  name  a- 
•'  LONE  IS  Jehovah  ?''  Was  it  not  to  denote  his 
ESSENCE,  in  contradistinction  to  the  essence  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  the  essence  of  an  idol  ?  If 
then  the  Scriptures,  in  which  this  august  name 
was   originally  revealed,    are  so    far  from    being 

*  contrary '  to  the  revelation  of  the  gosj^el,  that  they 
are  its  very  basis,  it  follows,  that  the  title  *  Jeho- 

*  VAH,*  must  be,  and  is  of  equal  importance  to 
christians,  that  it  was  to  the  people  of  God,  in  old 
time ;  and  therefore  whatever  the  designation  *  Je- 

*  HOVAH  Aleim  '  signified  or  exhibited  to  them,  it 
certainly  signifies  and  exhibits  the  same  to  us. 
But  in  every  exhibition,  declaration,  or  manifestation, 

with 
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with  which  this  compound  designation  of  the  tnic 
God  is  connected,  we  discover  not  even  a  hint  or 
implication  of  those  pecuHarities,  which  christian 
language  has  latterly  ascribed  to  him;  such  as, 
'  eternal  generation^'  *  procession^  *  subordination^  8cc. 
And  even  where,  in  the  sacred  pages  at  large,  we 
meet  with  any  expressions  which  seem  to  import 
any  such  peculiarities,  w^c  wrest  the  Scriptures,  if 
we  do  not  account  for  them,  and  proceed  to  re- 
concile them  to  the  ancient  standard  of  truth,  viz. 
'  Moses  and  the  Prophets,'^  by  means  of  that  *  CECO- 
'  NOMY,*  already  treated  of  Yet,  even  of  that 
*  (sco7iomy,'  so  necessary  to  this  salutary  purpose, 
the  main  foundation  rests  upon  the  signification  of 
'  Jchovahf  and  of  its  adjunct '  Aleim  ;'  and,  upon 
the  distinction  which,  at  the  same  time,  subsists  be- 
tween them  :  the  one  denoting  essence^  the  other  ex- 
pressing relation ;  and  that  not  relation  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  of  a  particular  quality,  as  *  agreeing^  *  en- 
'  gf^gingf  and  *  covenanting '  by  oath^  to  the  per- 
formance of  some  undertaking,  which  had  man  for 
its  object 

However  strange  such  a  quality  as  this  may  ap- 
jiear  to  some  calling  themselves  christians,  the  more 
polite  heathens  seem  to  have  entertained  a  kind  of 
notion  of  some  such  thing  in  Deity.  Tbis  appears 
very  distinctly  from  the  Greeks  having  their  *  Z^v^ 
'  o^xi^f  and  the  Latins  having  their  '  Jupiter  Fxde- 
'  rator,^  their  sworn,^  or  covenanting  God.  Nay,  more 
appositely  still  to  this  sense  of  *  Akim^  we  find  the 

eccle- 
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ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius,  quoting  the  Tjrrian 
Sdnchoniathon,  as  translated  by  Philo  Biblius,  who 
says,  that  *  the  cvfiiicxxot,  confederates  of  the  God  Km- 

*  y®^,  were  called  Eloeim/  Although,  not  now 
having  the  book  in  my  possession,  I  cannot  refer  to 
the  immediate  padsage,  yet  I  well  remember  that 
the  Dutch  writer,  Witshis,  treating  of  our  Saviour^s 
exclamation  on  the  cross,  renders  the  words  of  St 
Matthew  thus  :  '  Eli  Eli-»  Deum  meum  fortenu^ 
'  my  strong  God  ;*  but  the  words  of  St  Mark,  he 
renders  '  Eloi  Eloi — Deum  meum  confobdustum«— 

*  my  confederate  God'  Accordingly  Wit^ius  en- 
titles one  of  his  productions  *  Oiconomia  FesderUf 

*  the  (Economy  of  the  Covenant/ 

These  remarks  may  serve  at  least  to  shew,  that 
there  have  previously  been  some  distant  allusions 
to  the  truths  now  inculcated  ;  and  that  the  idea  of 
God  (in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term)  COVENANT- 
ING, is  neither  such  a  novelty,  nor  such  a  singula- 
rity, as  certain  theologians,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  would  have  the  christian  world  believe ;  but . 
is  indeed  an  idea  originally  excited  in  the  mind, 
from- the  radical  import  of  the  title  '  Aleim,'  once  so 
well  understood  bv  mankind.  By  such,  then,  as  be- 
lieve  a  Trinity  of  Aleim,  that  is,  of  confederates  in 
One  Jehovah,  the  extension  of  this  covenant,  or  con-^ 
fedaation,  to  all  the  Three,  will  not  be  objected 
against ;  provided  that  the  tenns  are  found  com- 
pletely consistent  \\\\h  that  absolute,  tinrestricted^  in' 
discriminate,  ESSENTIAL  equality,  which  subsists,  and 

must 
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must  subsist  in  Jehovah.  Of  these  Three,  thus  to 
be  looked  up  to  and  believed  in,  there  are  Two, 
whose  undertaken  share  of  office,  in  this  ^  OBcono- 

•  nomia  Foederis,'  or  covenanting  ccconomy^  is  clearly 
perceived,  being  distinctly  declared  to  us :  The 
One  covenanted  to  become  *  Son^^  '  Adoni,'  *  Alue,^ 
and  in  that  assumed  capacity  to  do,  and  to  suffer 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  redemption  of  fal- 
len man  ;  constituting,  as  it  does  constitute,  the 
great  end  of  the  whole  (tconomy.  The  other  cove- 
nanted to  become  the  /Zb/y,  that  is,  the  sanctifying^ 
or  holy-making  Spirit,  ia  order  to  strengthen  the  as^ 
sumed  humanity — the  Son  of  Man,  for  what  he  had 
agreed  to  suffer  ;  as  tlius  described  by  the  Psalmist : 
'  Let  thy  hand  be  upon  the  man  of  thy  right  hand, 

•  upon  the  Son  of  Alan,  whom  thou  niadest  strong  tor 
'  thyself* ;' — *  for  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
'  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  xvith  power  ♦."  And  in 
order  also  to  sanctify,  to  Jit,  and  prepare  the  church, 
not  as  a  partner  in  this  covenant,  (according  to  fa- 
natical presumption),  but  as  the  happy  object  of 
it,  for  walking  worthv  of  the  christian  vocation, 
and  for  its  members  being,  in  due  time,  made 
partakers  of  the  inheritance  ot  the  saints  in  light. 
There  remains  One  other  of  the  ever  blessed  Three, 
regarding  whom  T  feel  no  small  difficulty  how  to 
express  myself,  so  as  neither  to  mistake,  nor  Ix;  mis- 
understood in  a  point,  to  whicli  some  have  attached 
such  suj)erior  consequence,  and  where,  at  the  same 

E  e  time, 

2.  Psalm  Ixzz.  ly.  -  Acts  t%  ^8% 
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time,  there  exists  not  such  precision  of  character 
as  does  exist  in  the  case  of  the  Two  already  noticed^ 
Yet  may  we  humbly  hop^  to  discoyer  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  share,  which  this  Great  One  has^co^ 
Tenanted  to  take  to  himself  in  the  Divine  CEco* 
nomy:  And  that,  '  sub  debita  tan  to  nomini  revc* 
*  rentia,*  it  i^  no  less  than  to  sustain  what,  I  hope^ 
I  may  be  permitted  to  call  "  Pondus  Deftatis," 
the  whole  tveight,  (in  the  Hebrew  language),  the 
•rOS  of  Deity — to  be  the  Propftiandus,  the  deman^ 
der,  and  the  accepter  of  Propitiation,  Satisfaction,  Inter* 
cession,  Merits,  &c.  and,  in  that  capacity  of  Su* 
PREME  Representative,  to  be  vested  with  the  au- 
gust  title  of  Father,  when  about  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  other  Txvo,  and  to  be  dignified  with  the 
epithet  of  •  First  ;*  not,  as  in  our  conception  of 
rank,  because  he  is  before,  or  above  •  Second,*  and 
'  Third/  but  because  he  is  '  Primus  inter  pares,' 
President  (with  the  utmost  reverence  be  it  spoken) 
of  the  Divine  Council ;  and  this^  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  mysterious  (Economy,  and  until  the 
consummation  of  all  things,  when  GBconqmt  shall 
cease,  and  Jehovah  '  be  all  in  all*  / 

On  this  plan,  how  easity  and  satisfactorily  are 
those  passages  of  Scripture  understood,  which  speak 
of  '  God  sending  his  Son,'  of  *  God  sending  his  Spi- 
rit,' and  such  like.  These  the  advocates  of  *  subor- 
*  dination!  and  its  concomitant   *  inferiority p    do, 

at 

1  iCoi.  xy«28» 
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at  present,  appropriate  to  their  own  hypothesis ; 
Upon  the  hasty  supposition^  that  submitting  to  be 
sent  does  of  necessity  imply  ^  subordination?  If  I 
mistake  not,  however,  this  inference  is  set  aside,  on 
no  less  authority  than  that  of  our  Lord  himself. 
'  Ttie  servant/  says  he, '  is  not  greater  than  his  lord, 
^  neither  he  that  is  sent  greater  than  he  that  sent 
^  him '/'  He  does  not  sav  what  some,  it  seems, 
would  have  him  to  have  meant,  that  he  who  is  sent 
is  not  equal  to,  or  so  great  as  the  sender,  but  only 
•  THAT  HE  IS  NOT  GREATER  ;*  language  surely;  which 
admits  of  the  most  perfect  equality  of  greatness^  be- 
tween the  party  sent,  and  the  party  sending ;  and 
which  countennnces,  in  no  respect,  the  inference  of 
the  slightest  inferiority. 

Besides,  we  have  the  matter  established,  beyond 
all  controversy,  in  the  following  attested  &ct.  In 
the  book  ol  the  Acts,  we  are  distinctly  informed, 
that  ^  the  apostles,  who  were  at  Jerusalem,  SEXT 
^  Pet€r  and  John  to  Samaria  ^.'  Will  it  be  contend- 
ed, that  Peter  and  John  were  '  subordinate '  and  '  /»- 
^ferior '  to  the  other  members  of  the  apostolic  col- 
lege ?  I  believe  not ;  nay,  this  very  passage  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to. destroy  not  merely  the  infe- 
rence of  *  subordination^  in  the  party  sent,  but  the 
silly  belief  of  the  Romanist,  who  boasts  of  St 
Peter's  supremacy  over  the  twelve.  In  short,  expe- 
rience amply  justifies  me  in  maintaining,  that  this 

E  e  2  *  (vco- 

>  St  J«lm  xiii,  t6s  «  AcU  irm.  \  v 
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*  ceconomicaV  mode  of  explication   of  the   terms, 

*  God^'  *  Father  J  &c.  when  restricted  to  One  of  the 
Three  in  Jehovah,  and  not  extended  to  *  Jehmmk 

*  Aleim  '  in  general,  that  is,  to  the  '  all  IN  all,  ' 
of  whom  St  Paul  speaks,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
removing  many  of  the  difficulties,  with  which,  it  is 
asserted,  tijat  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity  is 
beset,  and  for  disiDclIing  that  gloom  of  prejudice 
which  has,  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  more  or  less 
over-clouded  one  of  the  most  essential  articles  of 
the  christian  faith. 

Let  any  man  of  common  honesty  and  candour 
make  but  trial  of  the  plan  of  explication,  which  the 

*  Divine  (Economy"  affords,  (making  choice  of  the 
scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  alleged 
that  Uie  doctrine  oi  a  Trinity  is  most  clearly  reveal- 
ed, as  the  fiekl  of  trial),  and,  if  he  will  only  con- 
duct the  experiment,  without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  words  inserted  by  our  translators,  and  printed 
generally  in  the  Italic  character ',  I  pledge  myself, 
that  he  shall  experience  the  justice  of  my  observa- 
tion, and  rise  from  the  task  with  a  conviction,  that 
no  method  of  explication,  equally  satisfactory,  has 
ever  yet  been  discovered. 

One  or  two  instances  only  I  shall  now  adduce, 

to 


I  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  this  caution,  see  Col.  i.  19.  where  the 
translators  have  inserted  the  word  *  Father.'^  **  It  pleated  the  Father^ 
*  that  ii^  him  should  all  fulness  dwell.*  In  ch.  ii.  v.  9.  this  ii  rectified, 
//o  him  dfvclictb  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.* 
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to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  sui>eriority  of  this 
mode  over  every  other.  •  This  is  life  eternal/  as- 
serts our  Saviour,  *  that  they  might  know  Thee, 
'  Jehovah,  tke  onbf  true  Aleim,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
'  whom  Thou  Jehovah  Aleim,  hast  sent"/  How 
does  this  simple  elucidation  cut  up  the  misapplica- 
tion of  these  words,  so  common  to  all  the  Antl'Tri" 
nitarian  tril>es.  *  There  are,'  exclaims  St  Paul, 
'  Gods  manvi  and   Lords  many,  but  to  us  One  God 

*  (Jehovah)  the  Father,  and  One  Lord  (Adoni)  Je- 

*  sus  Christ  */  These  two  passages  speak  for  them- 
selves, while  the  light  thus  oj>ened  up  to  the  read- 
er's view,  will  direct  him  completely,  how  to  apply 
these^  and  every  other  similar  passage,  with  which 
the  Scriptures  abound. 


<  St  Joha  XTii.  3.  3  X  Cor.  viii.  6. 
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THAT  I  may  not  appear  too  §anguiiie  of  fli»> 
cesst  eveo  with  tlie  youthful  theologian,  I  am  feady 
to  acknowledge,  that  any  appearance  <^  devkitioa 
horn  what  is  currently  received  as  the  standard  of 
orthodoxy-^estahlished  hy  authcmty,  and  confirm- 
ed  by  long  use  —is  a  formidable  objection  to  the 
plan,  which  I  have  taken  up  so  much  of  the  read* 
er's  time  in  enforcing.  On  this  account,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  charges  already  foreseen,  and,  1  hum- 
bly trust,  already  obviated,  I  shall  be  accused  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  to  my  own  purpose,  and 
in  conformity  with  my  ovm  conceit ;  the  common 
refuge,  it  will  be  said,  of  every  heretic.  Nay,  I 
shall  have  it  boldly  sounded  in  my  ear,  that,  how- 
ever plausible  my  arguments,  and  the  plan  of  the 

*  Divine  CEconoviy  *  may  be,  both  are  contradicted  in 
all  the  Creeds^  and  by  all  the  Liturgies  of  the  church. 

The  first  part  of  this  charge,  I  am  bold  enough 
to  say,  witM?e  brought  forwarc^  with  a  very  bad 
grace,  by-anjlprofessing  to  be  protestant     For,  to 

♦  the  law  and  the  testimom/'  onh/,  according  to  the 

pro- 
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protestant  fititht  does  an  appeal  lie»  on  the  subject  of 
hereticai  doctrine  ;  and,  by  the  ^  law  and  the  testi- 
mony* only^  can  such  doctrine  be  confuted.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  claiming  the  privilege  of  this  appeal, 
and  submitting  to  its  award,  will  have  the  effect  of 
ridding  me  of  any  such  accusation  as  that  of  inter- 
preting Scripture  to  suit  my  own  purpose,  and  in 
conformity  with  my  own  conceit 

As  to  the  other  branch  of  the  charge  now  before 
us,  which  would  represent  my  arguments,  and  the 
plan  of  the  ^  Divine  (Economy/  as  contradicted  in 
all  the  Creeds,  and  by  all  the  Liturgies  of  the 
church,  this  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  denying.  It 
seldom  happens,  that  the  language  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  is  adduced  oo  either  side  of  this  controversy. 
To  the  language  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  I  trust,  I 
have  already  given  a  satisfactory  interpretation ;  in 
additioQ  to  which,  it  need  only  be  observed,  that 
the  mode  of  expressing  the  very  first  article,  '  I 

*  believe  in  One  God,'  &c.  upon  which  Dr  Bull  and 
his  followers  do  build  what  they  term  '  Prerogati^ 

•  vam  Patris^  (the  prerogative  of  the  Father)  does, 
by  no  means,  imply  any  such  exclusive  idea ;  pro* 
vided  only,  that  we  allow  the  compilers  to  have 
possessed  common  sense  enough  to  make  their  com* 
position  consistent  with  itself.  For,  in  the  very 
next  article,  they  require  of  christians  to  express 
their  belief  '  in  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  Yet,  to 
shew,  that  by  this  mode  of  expression  nothing  ex- 
cbuive  is  meant ;  aud  to  shew  tliat  no  '  Prerogativa 
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^  Filii'  can  be,  or  ought  to  be  built  thereon,  we  have 
another  Lord  introduced,  viz.  *  the  Holy  Ghost, 

*  the  Lord,  and  giver  of  life/  Surely  this  is  enough 
to  satisfy  every  impartial  critic,  that  the  Nicene 
Fathers  Jiever  meant  to  countenance,  by  their  use  of 
the  word  *  One,'  the  Conclusion  which  Dr  Bull  has 
so  industriously  drawn  from  it.  In  fact  this  ancient 
and  venerable  composition  of  theirs  is  conceived  in 
terms  so  replete  with  the  distinction  betwixt  *  wa- 

*  ture '  and  '  office,^  that  I  refer  it  to  any  one,  who 
attends  to  this  distinction,  whether  the  parts,  relat- 
ing to  the  Trinity,  caa  either  be  comprehended,  or 
properly  adjusted,  without  the  aid  of  the  '  Divine 

*  Qilconomy,'.— of  that  (Economy  to  which  the  Fa- 
thers themselves  appealed  ;  and  without  which,  nei- 
ther orthodoxy^  nor  an  intelligible  meaning  can  be 
'discovered  in  this  valuable  production  of  antiquity. 

With  respect  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  found  in 
the  Liturgies,  as  contradicting  the  plan  of  doctrine 
which  I  have  laid  down,  I  have  no  objection  to  be 
judged  by  the  Liturgy  of  the  English  church;  that 
Liturgy  which,  in  common  with  the  church,  whose 
unworthy  servant  I  am,  I  do  most  cordially  re- 
ceive, and  which,  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  and  up- 
wards, I  have  daily  used,  with  the  most  sincere  re- 
gard. But  so  far  is  the  English  Liturgy  from  coun- 
tenancing any  sort  of  opposition  to  my  arguments, 
and  to  the  grand  scheme  of  the  '  Divine  GEcono- 
'  my,'  that,  upon  due  investigation,  it  will  be  found, 
that  this  liturgy  can  neither  be  fully  understood, 

nor 
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nor  consistently  used,  in  all  its  forms,  without  our 
bearing  in  mind,  as  we  go  along,  something  of 
what  the  Scripture  hath  taught  us  respecting  the 
plan  of  this  Divine  (Economy. 

As  our  public  prayers  are  of  more  obvious  im- 
)K)rtance,  than  even  our  public  creeds,  let  me  ex- 
plain myself  by  a  reference  to  them.  I  begin  with 
the  pattern,  the  foundation,  and  1  may  add,  the  very 
warrant  of  prayer,  viz.  the  form  taught  to  his  dis- 
ciples by  Christ  himself  The  object  of  this  sublime 
composition,  I  hope  I  am  justified  in  terming  '  j£- 
'  HO  YAH  AleiM,*  the  Unity  m  Trinity,  addressed 
under  the  endearing  appellation  of  *  Our  Father, 

*  which  art  in  heaven/  In  exact  conformity^  there- 
fore,  with  our  blessed  Saviour's  model,  we  are 
taught  to  commence  our  humble  *  confession,'  by 
addressing  this  our  ^  Almighty  and  most  merciful 

•  Father,'  in  the  full  extent  of  •  Jehovah  Aleim^  and 
not  as  either  personally,  or  essentially  restricted  to 
One,  to  \he  first  in  the  triune  nature  ;  Avhich  would 
indeed  be  nothing  less  than  direct  Arianism. 

The  next  part  of  our  admirable  church  service, 
which  offers  itself  to  our  consideration,  is  that  most 
comprehensive  compilation  known  b}'  the  appro- 
priate name  of  *'  The  Litany''  Here,  in  the  in- 
troductory invocations,  the  *  economical  plan*  not 
only  appears,  but,  in  some  measure,  may  be  said 
to  force  itself  on  our  immediate  notice.  The  first 
invocation  points  directly  to  my  view  of  the  sub- 

V  f  jcvt  \ 
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''  O  God  the  Father,  of  heaven '' — not '  Father  of 

*  heaven^  surely,  *  per  esseniiam^  but  ^  per  ctconomU 
^  am  ;  **  O  Thou,  (in)  Jehorak,  who,  as  one  of  the 
"  Aleim^  hast  assumed  the  character  of  Father^  and 
*'  hast  thus  undertaken  to  sustain  the  Pondus  Delta- 
"  tis,  have  mercv/'  &c.  The  second  invocation, 
*♦  O  God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world,"  &c.  seems 
to  bear  a  shadow  of  reference  to  that  *  paternity  * 
and  *  filiation,^  of  which  certain  theologians  aifect 
the  discovery.  It  is  however  a  shadow  only  ;  for 
the  real  import  o\  the  church's  language  does  neither 
require  such  reft^rence,  nor  even  admit  of  it.  Here 
the  particular  share  of  office  is  specified.  The  epi- 
thet Son  points  at  once  to  the  iJicamatiort,  which  the 
writers,  above  alluded  to,  acknowledge  to  be  the 
grand  object  of  the  *  Divine  (Economy/  Where- 
fore the  meaning  here  must  be.  **  O  Thou  (in)  Je- 
*'  hov/Ji,  wlio,  as  one  of  the  Aleim,  hast  actually  (in 
**  consequence  of  previous  concert)  become  Son 
♦*  for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  have  mercy," 
&c.  The  third  invocation,  **  O  God  the  Holy 
^'  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  -Sow," 
&c.  must,  notwithstanding  the  insertion  of  the  word 

*  proceeding,^  to  be  consistent  with  the  meaning  of 
the  other  two,  bear  the  same  interpretation.  This 
term  *  proceeding,^  in  the  creed  ascribed  to  Athana- 
sius,  seems,   I   must  acknowledge,  to  refer  to  *  es- 

*  sence.^  Its  language  is,  *  neither  madc^  nor  created, 
<  nor  begotten,  but  PROCEEDING.*  And  certainly  to 
the  adoption  of  the  term,  if  taken  in  the  scriptural 
jind  active  sense—**  The  Spirit  of  truth,  which  pro- 

*  cccdeth. 
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*  ceedeth^  sKrre^svsrea,  that  is^  *  cometh  out  firom  the 

*  Father  ■/  &c,  I  can  have  no  objection.  For  bear-' 
ing  thus  the  idea  of  volition^  or  of  some  voluntary 
egress^  not  appHcable  to,  nor  admissible  in  essence^ 
the  term  is  clearly  official.  Aware  in  some  respect 
of  this,  and  quibbling  with  the  word  *  msv^iu — spirit^ 
the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  *  Generation  in  the 

•  Son,^  have  applied  to  the  Holy  Ghost  a  word  also 
of  passive  signification;   this  is  the  word  '  spira- 

•  TION  ;  and  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  application,  I 
leave  those  writers  who  do  apply  the  term,  to  settle 
that  point ;  acknowledging  that  I  am  utterly  inca-^ 
pable  of  discovering  it.  In  my  estimation,  and  in 
the  scriptural  sense  of  the  term  *  proceeding,'  every 
thing  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  *  O  Thou,  (in)  Jehovah^ 
'  who,  as  one  of  the  Aleim,  dost  voluntarily /^roce'ei/^ 

•  (that  is,  dost  come  forth  )io  sanctify,  by  thy  essential 
'  and  inherent  holiness,  and,  in  thy  assumed  charac- 

*  ter  of  the  Spirit,  to  inspire  and  direct  the  redeem- 
'  ed  of  Christ — have  mercy,*  &c. 

The  fourth,  and,  as  we  may  call  it,  consolidating 
invocation,  has  in  it  no  one  obstacle  whatever  to  the 
oeconomical  plan — "  O  holy,  blessed,  and  glori- 
"  ous  Trinity,  three  persons — ^Aleim,  and  one  God 
"  Jehovah — have  mercy,  &c. 

F  f  2  The 


>  St  John  XV.  26.  The  addition  '  Tllioque^  and  the  Son^  has  never 
been  received  in  the  Eastern  church ;  but,  in  conicquence  of  its  having 
been  long  received  by  the  Western  church,  I  mean  not  to  diipute  the 
propriety  of  it. 
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The  application  of  the  same  key  of  interpreta- 
tion to  all  the '  Collects*  is  equally  convenient  fer 
opening  up  to  us  the  proper  meaning  of  them ; 
and  some  of  them,  it  will  be  found  on  trial,  do  ne* 
c^sarily  require  its  appHcation.  I  shall  instance  on* 
ly  in  one,  the  collect  ap|x>inted  to  he  used  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  Easter.  "  Almighty  Father,  who 
**  hast  given  thine  only  Son  to  die  for  our  sins/'  &c. 
Surely  no  one  will  interpret  this  language,  as  meant 
of  the  eternal  Son  of  the  eternal  Father^i-4iie  usual 
language  of  the  espousers  of  the  Son's  subordinatim. 
He  only,  the  Almighty  Father ,  by  etconomy,  gave 
the  Son,  by  the  same  (economy,  to  die,  &c,  Whwe-^ 
fore  since  the  Divine  (Economy  must  be,  in  this  in- 
stance, resorted  to;  whv  not  in  ever\''  other  instance, 
where  the  language  of  tlie  Collect  is  equally  sus- 
ceptible of  it,  and  rendered  so  clearly  intelligible 
by  it  ? 

The  Eucbaristicul  part  of  our  liturgy  is  that,  how* 
ever,  on  which  1  might  wholly  rest  the  defence  of 
this  plan  of  inteqDretation.  It  has  been  said,  I 
know,  (but  said  without  a  shadow  of  foundation) 

*  that  the  pray  ere  at  the  altar  are  to  be  addres- 

*  sed  to  tlie  |^rson  of  the  Father  only'  To  protract 
the  present  discussion  bv  anv  systematic  refutation 
of  this  o|)inion.  Mould  be  absurd ;  I  proceed  there- 
fore to  direct  vour  attention  to  the  exhortation  in 
the  Comnuinion  Office.  Here  we  are  distinctly 
calle<l  upon,  "  to  give  most  humble  and  hearty 
''  thanks  to  God,  the  Father,  the  sSon,  and  the  Holy 

*'  Ghost  r 
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Ghost ;'^  not  as  being  ^Jehovah,'   but  as  being 

•  Alcim '  "  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  the 
*' death  and  passion  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  l>oth 
**  God  (Alue)  and  man,"  &c.  I  will  ask  whether 
this  very  clause  of  the  Eucharistic  exhortation  can 
be  [)roj)erly  understood,  without  the  aid  of  the  Di- 
vine (Economy  ?  Nav,  to  shew  that  the  whole  ef- 
ficacv  of  the  sacramental  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  depends  to  us  upon  the  *  (Economy,'  that 
is,  on  '  Jehovah  being  *  Aleim' — we  call  this 
bounden  duty  and  service,  '  Our  sacrifice  of  praise 
'  and  thanksgiving '.' 

If  it  shall  be  objected  against  my  plan  of  inter- 
pretation, that  there  is  a  rubrical  direction  to  omit, 
on  Trinity  Sunday,  the  words  *  Holy  Father,'  in  the 
Preface — '  It  is  meet  and  right,'  &c.:  Yet  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  this  is  tlie  only  objection ; 
and,  to  shew  that  it  militates  not  to  SLuy  great  ex- 
tent against  myo  pinion,  I  need  but  produce  the  an- 
tecedent declaration,  *  that  we  should  at  all  times'  (as 
well  as  on  the  particular  festival  of  Trinity  Sunday) 
'  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  Almighty  and  ever- 

•  lasting  God — evermore  praising  thee ,  and  saying, 
'  Holj/,  Holy^  Holy — Aleim,  Jehovah^  Sabaoth,  hea- 
'  ven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory  •/     Let  it  be 

also 


'  Sec  the  conclusion  of  the  Consecration  Prayer,  in  the  Scotch  Com- 
munioQ  Ofilce,  and  first  prayer  in  the  Post  Coxnmunion  of  the  English 
Office. 

^  See  Isaiah  vi.  3.  in  the  original. 
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also  remarked,  that  the  proper  preface  for  Trinity 
Sunday  is  decidedly  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  gene^ 
ration,  of  subordination,  or  of  difference,  be  that  dif- 
ference what  it  may,  among  the  persons  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  :    *  For  that  which  we   believe  of 

*  the  glory  of  the  Father,  the  same  we  believe  of  the 

*  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  any  DlF- 

*  FERENCE  or  INEQUALll  Y/ 

When  all  these  things  arc  duly  weighed,  I  can- 
not but  conclude,  that  the  plan  of  interpretation 
afforded  by  a  uniform  appeal  to  the  •  Divine  CKco- 
'  noviT/,'  would  prove  highly  beneficial  to  us,  in  ei- 
ther using,  or  perusing  the  book  of  Common  Pray- 
er, as  well  as  in  perusing  the  book  of  God ;  since  it 
would  keep  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  in  our  minds^ 
even  when  not  conjoined,  by  name,  with  the  other 
two,  (as  in  most  of  the  Collects,  he  is  not)  and 
would  thu>  have  the  effect  of  silencing  the  clamours 
of  the  Socinian  tribe  on  this  head  ;  a  matter,  which 
the  current   notions   of  a   *  Fons  Dcitatis!   of  a 

*  Prcerogativa  Patris,'  and  the  like,  have  not  yet,  in 
the  common  acceptation,  been  able  to  effect. 

It  is  in  this,  that  Mr  Whiston,  and  the  fraternity 
to  which  he  belongs,  have  so  mightily  triumphed, 
that  none  of  the  scriptural  doxologies '  name  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  in  the  early  ages  of  Christia- 
nity, 

X  Let  the  reader  consult  St  Matt,  zxvili.  19.  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  and  these, 
without  the  aid  of  i  St  John  v.  7.  afford  at  least  a  A>^a/ confutation  of 
Mr  Whiston's  cause  of  triumph  5  for,  by  the  "  moutb  "  of  these  **  two  " 
passages,  the  contrary  is  **  e^tablUbcd^^'^ 
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nity,  no  personal  addresses  are  ever  made  to  him. 
Surely  some  of  the  ancient  liturgies  afford  proof  po- 
sitive of  the  contrarv,  as  Mr  Whiston  well  knevj^, 
from  the  use  which  he  occasionally  made  of  them, 
when  seeming  to  favour  his  own  views.  But  lay- 
ing them  aside,  I  would  introduce  to  the  reader's 
notice  an  old  and  curious  tract,  entitled  *  The 
'  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla/  It  was  first  published 
in  Greek,  by  the  laborious  Dr  Grabe,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  '  Spicilegia,*  fi'om  a  manuscript  in 
the  Bodleian  library ;  and  is,  by  its  learned  editor, 
thought  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  presbyter  of 
Asiat  early  in  the  second  century.  With  this  little 
tract  Mr  Whiston  is  highly  offended  ;  a  circum- 
cumstance  which  serves,  in  my  o[)inion,  greatly  to 
enhance  its  value  ;  not  that  I  deem  it  an  authentic 
work,  but  that  its  antiquity,  and  its  conformity  with 
the  sentiments  and  expressions  of  the  earliest  ages 
of  Christianity  seem  to  me  to  be  unquestionable. 
In  the  Greek  original,  there  are  numerous  expres- 
sions of  high  respect  bestowed  on  Christ,  and  he 
is  throughout  treated  with  deserved  dignity.  In  the 
Latin  version,  however,  of  which  thv^  precise  date 
cannot  be  ascertained,  (othen;^-ise  than  by  the  fact 
about  to  be  noticed),  these  dignified  expressions  are 
changed  into  some  indifferent  and  very  general  ap- 
pellations. The  intention  is  obvious,  and  will  dis- 
cover itself  to  anv  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
comparing  the  Latin  copy  with  the  Greek  original. 
The  passage  which  has  proved  so  galling  to  Mr 
Whiston,  is  that  in  which  Thecla  is  introduced  ex- 
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pressing  herself  thws-^*  iJLcexa^m  'oi  tw  fioeimTfjM  koAo^ 

*  xcci  TO  'uyiop  irve^fMit — '  Blessed  are  tlieyf  who  keep  their 

*  baptism  puref  for  they  shall  rest  with  the  Father ^  with 

*  the  Son,  and  iciih  the  Holy  Ghost.*  Mark  the  La- 
tin copy  :  '  Quia  ipsi  refrigerabuntur,  apud  Pa- 
'  trem  et  filium  charissimum ' — •  For  they  shall  be  re- 
'  freshed  with  the  Father,  and  his  most  dear  San,*  no 
mention  being  made  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  all.  The 
like  equality  of  reverence  paid  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  found  also  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  tract— 

*  OTi  cs  (piXou,  nai  cs  i^o^oo,  xxi  a-oi  tt^txuvm,  tm  varpf  xm 

*  TU)  vtcu,  Kai  TOO  iTVzV^jLcat  ^uytoo,  stg  Tovg  aioovag '— ^  '  /  lote 

*  thee,  I  desire  thee,  I  worship  thee,  Father,  Son,  and 

*  Holy  Ghost,  for  ever.*  And  again,  in  the  very  con- 
clusion—* Hg  ^o^c4if  TH  TTxr^og^   T«   'vi^,   xoci  tS   iiv-v^ua^ 

*  'uyiov ' — to  the  glory  of  the  Father^  the  Son,  and  the 

'  Holy  Ghost.*  AH  this  the  Latin  version  with- 
holds, together  w^ith  the  hiijtory  of  Thecla's  escape, 
by  a  rock  rending  to  receive  her,  from  the  attack  of 
those  who  intended  to  violate  her  person.  Viewing 
this  escape  as  rather  fabulous,  Dr  Grabe  himself 
ascribes  the  conclusion  of  the  tract  to  some  poste- 
rior writer.  But  as  this  })art  of  the  history  contains 
nothing  more  marvellous,  than  what  the  body  of  the 
work  had  previously  detailed,  and  as  the  learned 
Doctor  justly  thought,  that  the  recovery  of  this  in- 
tx^resting  little  tract  was  an  acquisition  to  the  chris- 
tian antiquary,  he  had,  iu  my  opinion,  done  better 
not  to  have  lessened  its  usefulness,  by  calling  in 
question  the  story  told  in  the  conclusion ;  thus,  by 

means 
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means  of  »litde  hypercriticism^  setting  aside  the 
noble  attestations  to  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Qhost, 
which  the  conclusion  of  the  work  is  stored  with. 
It  is  solely  with  a  view  to  these  attestations,  that  I 
have  troubled  the  reader  with  the  above  discussion ; 
and  whatever  may  be  his  sentiments  on  the  subject, 
he  wilU  I  am  sure,  give  me  credit  for  the  motives 
which  led  me  to  state  my  opinion  thus  briefly  re- 
specting the  triumph  of  the  Socinian-^that  in  the 
early  ages  no  addresses  are  personally  made  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  God. 

I  have  now,  I  may  say,  disposed  of  the  most 
material  points  which  have  offered  themselves 
to  my  mind,  regarding%the  important  christian 
doctrine  of  the  *  holy  and  undivided  Trinity;*  a  doc- 
trine which  has  been  so  wantonly  attacked  by- 
one  set  of  writers^  and,  in  my  estimation,  so  feebly 
defended  by  another.  The  only  apology  which  I 
have  to  plead  for  having  dwelt  so  long  upon  this 
branch  of  theological  science,  is,  that  none  other  has 
a  claim  to  equal  regard;  the  doctrine  of  a  *  Trinity 
in  Unity,'  being  essential  to  the  right  aj^prehension 
of  every  other  christian  doctrine,  and  necessarily  to 
be  maintained,  to  the  right  discharge  of  every 
christian  duty.  Besides,  its  having  occupied  so 
much  of  the  space,  allotted  to  this  work,  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  extreme  arduous- 
ness  of  Uie  undertaking,  and  to  the  necessity,  im- 
posed upon  me,  of  clearing  ray  way  as  I  proceeded, 
even  attlie  expence  of  tediously  repeating,  over  and 
ever  again,  the  same  observation. 

G  g  ^^Sss^^^ 
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Before,  however,  I  can  yet  concluda^  there  are 
two  imputations,  which  possibly  some  may  think 
I  hare  incurred,  and  which  it  is  natural  for  me  to 
he  most  anxious  to  guard  against.  First,  it  may  be 
imputed  to  me,  as  nothing  short  of  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanour,  that  I  have  arrogantly  presum- 
ed to  make  free  witli  Fathersi-BUhops,  Doctors,  and 
Dignitaries  ;  and,  though  confessedly  in  a  humble 
state  of  obscurity,  have  set  myself  in  opposition 
to  men  deservedly  placed  in  a  state  of  ecclesiastical 
and  theological  eminence.  It  strikes  me,  that  in 
some  part  of  his  learned  labours,  Lord  Bacon  talks 
of '  THE  iDoijiTRY  OF  GREAT  NA^^fS/  as  inimical  to 
the  investigation  of  truth  :  whilcjflike  other  idols, 
experience  tells  me,  that '  great  names'  have  Jar- 
red, and  may  continue  to  jar  with  each  other,  and 
sometimes  with  themselves.  To  this  imputation 
if  the  public  shall  be.disposcd  to  attach  any  odium, 
it  becomes  me  to  attempt  no  ferther  vindication  of 
niyselft  than  simply  to  say,  in  the  language  of  the 
ti'ite  Latin  adage,  "  saipe  ctiam  est  oUtor  verba  op- 
"  portunalocutus." 

The  second  imputation  is  of  more  Tveight.  It 
derives  its  origin  from  the  strong  predilection  in  fe- 
vour  of  what  is  called  '  the  docirine  of  the  Divine  Mo- 
•  nanln/,'  first  fciught  by  St  Athanasius ;  and,  un- 
der the  sanction  of  his  great  name,  still  vigorously 
maintained.  Of  this  doctrine  the  great  Dr  Bull  is 
so  fxtremelv  fond,  that  he  affirms,  *  the  siibordina- 
'  tiou  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  as  to  his  origination 

'  and 
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*  and  principiation,  is  altogether  necessary  to  be 
'  known,  and '  believed,  that  by  this  means  the 
'  Godhead  of  the  Son  might  be    so   asserted,    as 

•  the  Uiiity  of  God  nevertheless,  and  the  Divine 
'  Monarchy,  might  still  be  preserved  inviolate/ 
To  combat  this  bold  '  champion^"  in  the  very  field, 
where  the  mastery  has  been  for  many  years  assign- 
ed to  him,  is  surely  a  {lerilous  attempt,  in  a  theo- 
logical '  stripling '  like  me.  But  having  already  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  in  the  *  annour '  of  Scripture, 
which  all  parties  acknowledge  to  be  impregnable,  I 
am  in  n©  fear  about  the  issue  of  the  present  contest. 

The  Divine  Monarchy  of  the  great  Jehovah,  (in 
the  strictest  sense  which  the  term  will  bear)  I  do  most 
firmly  believe  and  adore.  But  the  Monarchy  of 
One  in  Jehovah,  having  the  other  'nvo  in  subordi- 
nation^ and  in  subjection,  admitting  that  these  txvo  are 
also  Jehovah,  (which  must  be  Dr  BulFs  meaning,  if 
he  has  any  meaning),  is  a  doctrine  to  which  nullus 
magister^  no  great  name,  no  human  authority,  caii 
ever  induce  me  to  subscribe  ;  not  only  by  reason 
of  its  having  no  foundation  whatever  in  the  word 
of  God,  but  of  the  dangerous  conclusions  flow- 
ing from  such  unfounded  premises.  Will  it  be 
believed,  however,  that  all  further  reasoning  against 
such  premises  is  on  my  part  rendered  unnecessary^ 
from  the  admission  of  no  less  a  theologian  than  Dr 
Waterland;  as  contained  in  his  "  Importance  of 
"  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  asserted  •' — 1 
against  £piscopius,  Curcelljeus,  and   others,  who, 

<i  g  2  V^- 
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taking  put  with  the  followers  of  Socinus,  faad 
adopted  a  different  opinion }  Tn  this  work,  the 
learned  author*  after  givingus  along  quotation  from 
Dr  Sherlock,  in  which  we  may  observe  honourable 
mention  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  *  peculiar  office  in  the 
teconomy  qf'  rnanU  salmtiotit  proceeds  to  make  the 
following  observations,  whidi  I  will  traoteribe  at 
iiill  length,  as  completely  ^rtinent  to  the  diBcussitm 
in  hand. 

'  1  believe  I  might  appeal  to  the  consciences  of 
'  these  gentlemen,  whether  their  gratitude  to  Christ, 
'  for  what  he  has  done  and  suffered  for  us,  be  not  in 
'  a  manner  lost,  and  swallowed  up  in  their  regards  to 
'  the  Father^  for  commanding  and  accepting  it ;  and 
'  whether  the  notion  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
'  be  not  entirely  absorbed  in  the  thoughts  of  the  eu- 
'  perior  assistance  of  God.  The  effect  is  natural,  and 
'  I  judge  in  this  case,  by  what  I  should  find  in  my- 
'  self.     Upon  their  hypothesis — *  the  grace  of  our 

*  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
'  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  will  amount  cmly 

*  to  the  love  of  the  Fatlur  thrice  told,  which  superi- 

*  sedes  both  the  other.     And  when  it  is  said,  that 

*  the  Father  and  Son  will  make  their  abode  witli 
'  us,'  and  that  '  the  Holy  Ghost  also  will  abide 
,'  with  us  for  ever' — the  two  creatures  superadded  to 
'  tiie  Creator^  (in  other  words,  the  two  fubordinates 
added  to  the  supreme)  '  will  appear  but  as  cyphers, 

*  which  add  nothing  to  the  sum  ;  while  in  one  we 

*  have  all,  and  there  is  nothing  hut  that  one  to  be 

depended 
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^depended  upon.     His  presence  alone "vnll  jsupply 

*  every  thing,  and  his  lustre  will  so  far  eclipse  bath 

*  the  other  persons^  that  it  will  be  hard  to  say,  upon 
'  the  hypothesis  I  am  mentioning,  u;/uf^  occasion  then 

*  o^u///  6^ /or  themy  or  what  cov\fort  in  thcnu     Such 

*  is  the  appearing  change  made  in  the  very  form 
'  and  essence  of  Christianity,  by  these  new  doctrines^ 
^  that  it  seems  to  lose  the  very  sonl  and  life  of  it,  and 

*  by  degrees  to  degenerate  into  little  else  but  a  better 
^  kind  of  Judaism^  retaining  the  name  qf  christumiiy^ 

*  but  giving  up  the  main  things '/ 

These  very  pointed  observations,  (how  consist^it 
with  some  parts  of  Dr  Waterland's  own  creed,  con- 
cerns not  me),  I  do  sincerely  adopt ;  and  shall  only 
£3llow  them  up,  by  asking  this  plain  question^ 
'  Whether  a  doctrine  possessing  the  tendency  a- 
^  gainst  which  Dr  Wat^rland,  in  the  above  passage 
'  is  so  zealous  to  guard  us,  be  not  a  pangekoub 
f  IK)CTRiN{:  ?'  Should  this  be  granted  me,  it  would 
not  be  an  easy  matter,  f  think,  to  deny  the  conae<- 
quence,  that  fixing  a  Divine  Monarchy  in  One, 
and  ascribing  to  the  other  Two  a  necessary  sub- 
ordination, is  a  doctrine  possessing  this  tendency^ 
and  therefore,  by  all  the  rules  of  logic,  is  a  dange- 
rous DOCTRINE. 

This  is  the  ground  on  which,  in  the  preceding  let- 
ters, I  have  uniformly  proceeded.     It  was  the  very 


stumbling 


V  See  Importance,  p.  6^ 
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Stumbling  block,  which,  at  an  early  period  of  my 
theological  studies,  overwhelmed  me  with  doubt  and 
difficulty.  Having  experienced  its  danger,  I  be- 
came solicitous  to  guard  the  theological  student 
against  its  adoption  ;  and  have,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion, established  a  plan  fully  adequate  to  the  m^n- 
tenance  of  the  strictest  orthodoxy,  yet  freeing  the 
important  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity  from  eve- 
ry un&vourabie  consequence,  which  theiosidiqus  cri- 
tic can  deduce  from  it.  I  conclude  in  tl^  words  of 
Dr  Waterland  :  '  I  can  see  no  probable  reason,  why 
'  the  honour  of  creating  should  be  principally  a- 

*  scribed  to  the  First,  and  the  honour  ofredcmption, 
'  as  considerable  as  creation,  to  the  Second,  and  the 
'  honourof ///umma^i'on,  sanctificathn,  and  miraculous 

*  gifts,  to  the  TniED,  which  are  as  considerable  as 
'  any  thing  before  :  I  say,  I  can  see  ?io  probable  rea~ 
'  son  for  these  things,  (when  the  Father,  as  it  should 
'  seem,  might  as  well  have  had  the  sole  honour 

*  OF  AU.),  but  upon  the  hypothesis  which  /  hava 

*  fainted '.' 

To  Jehovah  Aleim  be  equal  glory. 

1  Seelmpoitance,  8{c.p.6(]. 


LET- 
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LETTER  XXII. 


NEXT  in  order  to  the  nature  and  essence  of 
the  great  Jehovah,  falls  to  be  discussed  the  nature 
of  his  creature  Man.  And  here,  as  in  the  discus- 
sion  which  has  just  occupied  our  thoughts,  the 
christian  rehes  on  the  account,  which  revelation 
gives,  and  on  that  alone,  for  the  origin  of  this  ma- 
terial system,  and  of  mankind  in  general,  as  de- 
scended from  tliat  first  pair,  whom  the  Creator 
formed  for  his  own  gracious  purposes  of  love  and 
mercy  ;  placing  them  in  a  delightful  spot,  adapted 
in  every  way  for  religious  contemplation,  upon  such 
terms  of  duty  and  dependence,  as  were  suited  to  the 
faculties  wherewith  they  were  formed,  and  proper 
for  their  liappy  situation.  These  terms,  revelation 
proceeds  to  acquaint  us,  our  first  parents  transgres- 
sed, by  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  an  apostate 
angel,  who  had  rebelled  against  his  Creator.  By 
tliis  transgression,  which  they  might  unquestion- 
ably have  avoided,  they  deprived  themselves  of 
their  Maker's  love  and  favour,  and  instantly  incur- 
red  tlie  threatened  penalty  of  his  justice.     Tiiis 

(iiU'ly 
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early  act  of  flagrant  disobedience,  which  is  com- 
monly called  '  The  Fall  of  Maji'  produced  a  woe- 
ful change  in  his  original  nature  and  condition ;  his 
nafuffbeingthereby  infected  with  guilt  and  pollution, 
and  his  condition  altered  from  happiness  and  peace, 
to  wrath  and  misery.  And  as^  according  to  the  chris> 
tian's  belief^  all  mankind  &re  descended  from  Adam 
and  Eve,  posterior  to  the  period  of  this  lamented 
change,  it  must  follow  of  course,  that  all  mankind 
do  partake  of  that  guilt,  and  are  infected  with  that 
pollutioti,  which  they»  our  ofiginal  p^^eQitors,  had 
contracted  ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  this  hereditafp^g^t 
and  pollution^  to  which  christian  language  has  affix-^ 
ed  the  name  of'  Original  Sin.' 

This  being  the  case,  by  *  original  sin  *  nothing 
less  can  be  understood,  than  some  degree  of  imuite 
depravity,  some  defect  in  our  nature,  even  from 
the  womb,  which  renders  us,  naturallt/,  disinclined 
to  good,  and  unworthy  of  the  divine  acceptance. 
Nay,  if  not  removed  and  taken  away,  revelation 
distinctly  tells  us,  that  this  very  defect,  or  taint,  (call 
it  which  you  will),  must  deprive  U3  of  the  happiness 
which  we  aspire  after ;  and  if)  as  in  the  revealed  ac- 
count, there  be  no  medium  between  happiness  and 
misery,  mtist  expose  us  to  misery — in  other  words,  to 
the  punishment  due  to  sin. 

It  is  well  known  what  controversy  the  doctrine 
of  '  original  sin'  has  for  ages  excited  in  the  chris- 
tian world— Ijow  subtilely  it  was  cqmfoated  by  Piy 

lagiusj 
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lagius,  and  his  followers,  and  how  ably  it  ^vas  de- 
fended by  Augustine,  Jerome  Prosper,  and  others.  1 
mean  not  to  deny,  but  that  the  heat  of  de- 
bate has,  in  this  instance,  as  in  numberless  others, 
produced  unguarded  expressions,  even  on  the  part 
of  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine.  These  expres- 
sions, having  given  oftence  to  pious  minds,  have 
had  the  effect  of  stigmatizing  this  important  ar- 
ticle of  our  belief,  as  maintaining  what  appears  to 
be  extremely  hard,  if  not  unjust,  the  devoting  in- 
fents,  for  instance,  to  that  damnation  which,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, wilftil  sin  deserves,  but  which  is  avow- 
edly their  misfortune,  and  not  their  fault  Were  we 
to  enquire  minutely  into  the  justice  of  tins  charge, 
we  should  find  that  it  is  more  or  less  owing  to  the 
sense  commonly  assigned  to  the  Latin  term  •  pccca' 

•  tum—^iTif  as  if  it  necessarily  implied  actual,  xvil- 
ful,  and  deliberate  transgression.  Whereas  we  know, 
that  the  radical  and  primary  meaning  of  the  terms 
used  in  tlie  Greek  and  Hebrew  scriptures,  ('  'aua^ 
■  rayw*  in  Greek,  *  wn*  in  Hebrew),  is  to  *  err,'— 

•  TO  BE  OUT  OF  THE  WAY,'  — '  TO  HISS  THE  MARK  ;' 

or,  as  St  Paul  most  accurately  defines  it,  *  all  have 

•  sinned,  and  coime  short  of  tlie  glory  of  God  '.' 
It  is  also  observable,  that  where  the  inspired  wri- 
ters, in  both  Testaments,  intend  to  speak  of  what 
we  understand  by  transgression,  or  actual  sin,  they 
use  other  words  of  more  determinate  signification, 
as  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  in  the  least 

H  h  ac- 
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acquainted  with  the  origioal  style  of  holy  writ 
What  thereibre  Scripture  declares,  and  experieDce 
hourly  proves,  it  ik  certainly  most  reasonable  for  us 
to  believe,  viz.  that  there  is.  in  human  nature,  as 
derned  from  the  corrupted  nature  of  Adam,  even 
now,  *  a  mistake,'  '  a  coming  short,*  '  a  mitsiug  of  the 

*  mark ' ;'  nay  even  a  hereditary  vifiostty,  which, 
whether  denominated  '  SIN '  or  not,  is  undoubted'- 
ly  *  OBiGiNAi,'  since  'death'  is  the  '  wages  of  it ;' 
and  that  must  be  '  original,'  or  '  from  the  tource, ' 
which  affects  tlie  whole  race  ov  of  spring.  Nor  is  our 
temporal  dissolution  the  only  effect  (tbo*  the  only  vi- 
sible eflect)  of  this  contagion  ;  it  prevents  our  being 
entitled  to,  or  fit  for,  the  glorious  immortality*  which 
we  are  taught  to  believe  is  prepared  tor  us  :  since 

*  witliout  holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord  *.* 

Self-love  may  flatter,  and  philosophy  may  mag- 
nify the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  man's  reasoning  faculty.  Yet  it  must  be 
confessed,  because  sensibly  felt  by  every  honest 
man,  whether  Christian  or  Deist,  that  in  the  very 
zenith  of  its  self-exaltation,  there  is  a  deviation 
from  the  line  of  complete  rectitude,  something 
which  the  most  vain-glorious  could  wish  not  to  be, 
something  which  is  unworthy  of  being  di^layed 

before 

■  3t  Paul  talki  (Phil.  in.  [4.^  of  "  pressing  towird  the  matk,"  Stc. 
but  if  w«  coniult  the  context,  vre  shall  find,  that  ft  fm  **  not  1nnnj{ 
"  hit  onn  lighteouincss,  but  th,-it  iriiich  is  through  tho  ^th  of  Christ," 

etc. 

a  H.«b.  xU.  14. 
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before  the  eye  of  pure  and  perfect  Deity,  something, 
in  short*  which  may  be  said  to  producCp  involunta-- 
rily.  some  such  exclamation  as  that  of  St  Paul, 
when  he  is  about  to  conclude  his  reasoning  on  this 
degrading  subject.^'  O  wretched  man  that  I  am, 
•  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ^  r* 
It  is  rather  an  unusual  mode  of  maintaining  any  po- 
sition ;  but  >o  it  is,  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  need 
seek  no  fuller  proof  of  the  original  ccxrruption  of  hu* 
man  nature,^  than  the  very  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  deny  it,  and  the  eagerness  displayed  in 
suggesting  iHit  a  doubt  regarding  it 

Upon  this  woeful  change,  in  Adam's  nature  and 
condition,  as  affecting  himself  immediately^  and,  as 
consequentially  affecting  all  his  descendants,  there 
followed,  by  a  revealed  decree,  an  alteration  in  the 
terms  on  which,  in  his  state  of  original  innocence, 
Man  had  stood  with  his  great  Creator;  and  a  new 
plan  of  divine  love  was  discovered  to  him.  Hitherto 
the  connection  had  been  between  a  Creator^  and  a 
highly  faxxmred  creature^  between  a  parent  and  a  du-- 
tiful  child,  between  a  king  and  an  obedient  subject. 
But  upon  the  fall,  and  in  consequence  of  that  fatal 
event,  this  happy  connection  (of  the  duration  of 
which  we  are  wholly  ignorant]  was  totally  di^^solv- 
ed ;  and  now,  th^  case  stood  as  between  a  Creator 
and  an  offending  creature,  between  a  King  and  a  re* 
belt  between  God  and  2l  sinner.     Here  w^is  a  dread- 

H  h  2  ful, 

<  Rom.  vii.  24^ 
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fitl,  and,  by  human  means,  irrcconcUeable  hreacW 
which,  if  not  happily  closed,  must  have  brought 
ruin  and  misery  to  the  wretched  offender  for  ever. 
On  the  one  part,  atonement  became  indispensable ; 
on  the  other  part,  forgiveness.  Yet,  as  the  offei^er 
could  make  no  atoiiemcnt,  so  neither  could  the  of- 
fended/or^/cf  without  it.  '  In  this  deplorable  st^je, 
deplorable  indeed  beyond  conception  to  the  mise- 
rable delinquent,  trembling  at  the  bar  of  unrelent- 
ing justice,  the  mercy  oi  Jehovah  proposed,  and  his 
infmite  wisdom  provided,  a  remedy ;  the  singular 
efficacy  of  which  c«nsiists  in  this,  that  justice  is 
completely  satisfied,  mercy  is  nobly  exalted,  and 
tcisdom  adorably  displayed.  To  the  poor  penitent 
offenders  a  promise  was  intimated  of  a  deliverance 
to  be  wrought  for  them  and  their  race,  by  One, 
described  under  what  may  be  termed,  the  femily 
character  of  the  *  seed  of  the  tc-oman  ;'  which  pro- 
mise was  renewed  to  patriarchs  and  prophets  in 
after  times ;  and  thus  was  the  comfortable  prospect 
of  a  full  accomplishment  preserved,  until  the  time 
when  the  '  seed '  did  come,  (of  whom,  and  to 
whom,  the  promise  was  made),  and  that  *  seed'  is 
'  Christ  •.* 

Much  has  been  said,  and  much  has  been  written, 
on  the  subject  of  covenants  between  God  and  man. 
The  two  covenants — of  v:orks  before  the  fell,  and  of 
grace  after  it,  have  long  constituted  a  sort  of  stan- 
dard 

»  Ca\.\«.\6.  ■ 
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dard  language.  I  readily  admit  the  soundness  of 
the  doctrine  in  the  sense  which  is  intended  to  be  ex- 
pressed. But  I  forbear  to  adopt  the  language,  as, 
in  my  opinion,  improper  and  inadequate.  The 
word  COVENANT,  in  its  general  acceptation,  implies 
a  pact  or  agreement  between  parties  held  to  be  on  a 
footing  of  equality ;  which  therefore  cannot  subsist 
where  there  is,  on  the  one  side — superiority ,  on  the 
other — inferiority^  as  is  confessedly  the  case  between 
God  and  manj  in  whatever  view  we  behold  man— 
whether  as  in  a  state  ofprirmtval  innocence,  or  of 
adventitious  transgression.  Besides,  I  look  upcm 
this  mode  of  expression,  as  seeming  to  bestow  on 
man  a  share  of  merit  in  devising  the  glorious  scheme 
of  his  redemption.  This  the  sound  christian  cah 
in  nowise  admit,  as  he  believes  that  man's  only 
share  in  this  stupendous  transaction  was,  humbly 
and  thankfully  to  accept  in  faith,  what  in  mercy 
was  graciously  and  freely  offered  to  him. 

But  what  still  further  justifies  and  confirms  my 
spruple  regarding  the  propriety  of  the  received  lan- 
guage of  '  the  two  covenants,*  is  my  discovering  no 
foundation  for  it  in  Scripture,  when  Scripture  is  duly 
examined,  and  the  whole  scope  of  it  attended  to. 
We  do  indeed  frequently  meet  with  the  word  cove^ 
nant  in  Scripture.  But  so  far  is  the  context  from 
establishing  any  thing  like  *  a  covenant  of  works  be- 
'fore  the  fall,'  that  the  first  mention  made  of  the 
term  is  on  the  occasion  of  God's  threatening  to 
bring  ^  flood  of  waters  upon  thp  earth  to  destroy  all 
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flesh  S  &c.  It  is  afterwards  repeated,  in  a  way 
which  challenges  it,  as  God's  exclusive  property, 

*  I  will  establish  MY  covenant  */  &c.  language  which 
nAist  imply  that  it  was  God's  sole  act  and  deed ;  not^ 
as  at  this  time  commenced,  but  as  being  of  ante* 
cedent  standing,  and  now,  by  solemn  promise,  rati'^ 
fiedy  established,  and  conveyed,  in  all  its  bene£k)ial 

efficacy,  to  man.   In  this  view  God  himself  terois  it 

*  the  everlasting  covenant  ^ ;'  in  reference  to  which, 
St  Paul  is  found  to  use  the  same  language~«ttri* 
buting  '  blood '  to  the  *  everlasting  covenant,*  s»  Mo* 
ses  had  done  before  ^  It  was  no  doubt  this  ap[Ji« 
cation  of  bbod  to  the  term  '  coveJiant^"^  which  sug- 
gested to  the  learned  divines,  who  affixed  the  mar«^ 
ginal  references  to  our  English  bibles,  the  propri- 
ety of  referring  the  reader,  from  the  words  of  Mo- 
ses, to  those  of  St  Peter,  where  he  writes  of  ^  the 
'  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  *•"  What 
is  this,  if  it  be  not  to  indicate  that  the  '  covenant  •  de- 
noted *  Christ  ?*  How  else  shall  we  understand  the 
following  mysterious  language  of  Jehovah^  the  •  Al- 

*  mighty  God,*  '  I  will  establish  my  covenant  be- 

*  tween  roe  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in 

*  their  generatictfis,  for  an  everlasting  covenant — to  be 

*  a  God  unto  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  *,  if  we 
do  not  understand  it  in  the  sense  to  which  the  a- 

postle 

'  Gen.  Ti.  17,  i8*  a  Getw  ix.  !!• 

3  Goi.ix.  16.    Sec  also  Heb.  xiii.  ao,  li.    Gen.  xtH.  7,  IsiighlT.  ^ 

4  Exod.  zxiv.  8.  5  i  St  Peter  L  a. 

^  Gen,  xvii.  7, 


:SB. 
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postle  gives  us  the  key,  when  he  writes  of  '  the 
'  church  of  God — which  he  has  purchased  with  his 

*  own  blood  r  and  therefore  in  the  sense  to  which 
our  Saviour  himself  points,  at  the  institution  of  the 
holy  eucharist,  as  related  by  his  evangelists  St. 
Matthew  and  St  Mark — *  T(M9  fs-i  to  ^Mfia  /tAou — ro  n^ 

*  xaivfK  haGfixfiSy  •  this  is  the  blood  of  me — that  of  the 

*  new  testament  */ 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  for  man*s  be^ 
hoof  some  act  or  deed  of  love  and  grace  was  very 
early  provided.  This,  laying  aside  the  evidence  erf" 
the  Old  Testament,  is  frequently  and  emphatically 
taught  us  by  St  Paul,  under  the  significant  appel« 
lation  of  the  '  divine  purpose*.'  Nay,  he  actually 
denominates  it  *  the  eternal  purpose  ^'  similar  to  the 
epithet  *  everlasting '  covenant.  Indeed  these  very  epi- 
thets '  eternal '  and  *  everlastings'  whether  they  are 
understood  as  importing  absolute  eternity  or  not,  are 
yet,  by  the  apostle's  explication,  as  contained  in  that 
.  precise  declaration  of  God's  promising  '  eternal  Itfe 
'  before  the  worlds  began  ^*  sufficient  to  carry  up 
our  ideas  of  this  '  purpose^'  or  '  covenant^  to  a  date 
when  man  could  certainly  have  had  no  hand  in  it ; 
and  must  therefore  satisfy  us,  that  something  is  in* 
tended  by  the  word  covenant,  beyond  the  common 
meaning  affixed  to  it  in  modern  systems  of  theology. 

For, 

^  St  Mauh.  zxvi.  a8«    St  Mark  jkt.  24.    See  Zedar.  ix.  11,    . 

*  Rom.  viiL  28*    Ephcs^  i.  9.  XX*    2  Tim.  i.  9,  &c«    ^ 
3  Ephes,  ill.  IX,  4  Titos  t.  <• 
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For,  although  I  am  confidently  of  opinion,  that  no 
meaning  ascribed  to  the  EngUsh  term  *  covenant,'  is 
applicable  to  the  Hebrew  term  ^'^•^,  translated 
covenant ;  which,  in  conformity  with  its  derivatioOt 
must  denote  some  sort  of  •  purification  * ;  nor  neces- 
sarily included  in  the  Greek  term  *  itocBvpc%  which 
properly  signifies  '  the  act  of  disponing,'  in  our  lan- 
guage understood  by  the  word  '  disposition  */  yet 
do  I  most  cordially  and  thankfully  embrace  the  be- 
lief of  a  '  covenant^*  an  •  everlasting  covenant y  (a  S«x- 
*  i&ijxj;  ft/a;v/o^— *-tf  disposition  in  our  favour  before  the 
'  world  began),  a*c6ncert,  pact,  or  agreement,  not 
WITH,  but  FOR  man,  graciously  entered  into  by  the 
adorable  Three  in  Jehovah,  in  order  to  man's 
original  formation,  and  (should  circumstances  re- 
quire) in  order  to  his  provisional  redemption.  For 
this  purpose,  as  I  have  already  shewn  ^  did  the  a- 
dorable  TAree  clothe  themselves  with  the  charac- 
teristic appellation  *  WWD—Aleim,'  engagers,  cove- 
nanters by  oath ;  while,  as  I  have  also  shewn  ♦,  it  is 
no  small  satisfaction  to  us,  in  our  belief  of  this  pre- 
eminent article  of  our  faith,  as  being  at  least  a  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  the  antiquity  of  it,  that  we  find 
the  gentile  world  carrying  it  off  by  tradition,  and 

apply. 

'  The  word  is  in  this  sense  translated  '  soap  ^  in  two  places,  Jerem. 
ii.  2^.  and  Mai.  iii.  2.  where  the  context  would  not  admit  covenant, 

«  It  is  in  this  sense  most  pertinently  applied  by  St.  Paul,  Heb.  ix. 
16,  17.  to  what  we  call  •  testamenting^^  which  is  the  gratuitous  deed  of 
o|ie»  and  very  different  from  ^  covenant^'^  which  is  the  mutual  and  joint 
M:t  of  more  than  one. 

3  Sec  Letter  XVII.  p.  i8o,  x8i.  4  Sec  Letter  XX,  p.  215, 
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applying  it  in  the  formation  of  their  *  vanities.* 
This  appears  little  short  of  certain,  from  the  sys- 
tems of  theology  invented  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  so  much  the  study  of  christians  in  these 
latter  days,  the  first  of  whom  had  their  *  Zsvg  o^yj'^^ 
their  *  sworn  God/  and  the  other  their  *  Jupiter 
'  Fcederator,*  that  is,  *  COVENANTING  Jove/  (or  Je- 
hovah). It  is  impossible  to  ascribe  the  invention  of 
the  epithets  *  o^xiog '  and  *  Joederato7\*  to  the  wildness 
of  heathen  superstition,  or  to  the  suggestions  of  a 
bewildered  imagination.  They  are  epithets  which 
are  deservedly  esteemed,  as  remnants  of  prior  disco- 
very, if  not  deserving  of  a  higher  character.  I 
have  not  pretended,  neither  do  I  pretend  to  give  a 
proper  description  ;  no,  nor  so  much  as  to  entertain 
what  human  wisdom  denominates  a  clear  conception 
of  this  amazing  in  tance  of  divine  condescension  ; 
but  from  the  scriptural  representation  of  it,  so 
analogous  to  the  creed,  though  beyond  reach  of 
the  comprehension  of  the  disciple  of  Jesus,  I  per- 
suade myself  that  the  devout  reader;  when  he 
comes  to  meditate  deeply  upon  the  *  Lord  our 
'  God  * — •  Jehovah  our  Aleim/  will  see  and  ad- 
mire the  fund  of  comfort  which  this,  the  distin- 
guishing name  of  the  true  God,  affords ;  and  will 
be  ready  to  join  with  the  venerable  Tertullian, 
in  the  following  ra|/turous  conclusion :  *  Felices, 
'  qui  Deum  jiirantem  habemus  ;  inielices  qui  jurato 

*  Deo  non  credimus ' — '  How  happy  are  jve,  who 

*  have  GrOD  swearing  to  us ;  how  unhappy,  if  we 

*  believe  not  even  a  sworn  God  */ 

I  i  vje:^- 
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AS  it  is  to  the  *  one  Christ,  very  God,  and 
'  very  man,  who  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead, 
'  and  buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father  to  us,  and  to 

*  be  a  sacrifice  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also 

*  for  actual  sins  \  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 
faith  and  hope  as  christians  ;  so  is  it  to  the  Holy 
Ghost^  the  Comforter,  who  is  of  one  substance, 
glory,  and  majesty,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
'  very  and  eternal  God,  without  any  difference  or 

*  inequality  *,'  that  we  owe  the  regeneration  of 
our  natures,  and  the  sanctification  of  our  souls ; 
and,  by  him,  that  we  are  enabled  still  to  say* 
'  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  '.'     His  office  is  to  *  shed 

*  abroad  diversities   of   gifts  through  the  churchy 

*  and  to  divide  them  severally  to  every  one,  as  he 

*  himself  willeth  *;'  from  on  high  enduing  us  with 
power  to  every  good  word  and  work,  and  to  run  our 

cliris- 

*  See  Article  II.  of  the  Church  of  EnglaBiI. 
a  See  Article  V.  3  s  Cor.  siL  3. 

4  I  Coi,  lu.  4-rll<    Heb.  u.  4. 
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christian  race,  not  only  with  patience,  but  even  with 

joy. 

The  term  *  church,'  which  our  Saviour  him- 
self introduced  in  a  very  solemn  manner  *,  is  of 
most  extensive  signification,  and  is  used,  in  various 
senses,  even  by  the  inspired  writers.  In  the  theo- 
logical acceptation,  now  to  be  treated  of,  it  is  a  term 
which  may  be  applied  in  general  to  all  who  are  pur- 
chased  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  are  called  by  his 
word^  and  who^  by  these  means,  are  put  in  the  way  of 
being  saved  by  his  merits.  These  are  very  properly 
denominated  the  Church  of  Christ,  In  the  more 
precise  and  definitive  sense  of  the  term,  it  may  be 
said  to  import  a  regular  and  compacted  society ;  found-- 
ed  by  the  Redeeiner  of  mankind  upon  the  '  ROCK  *  of 
his  own  promises ;  directed  and  ruled  by  laws  of  his 
own  enacting ;  entitled  to  sacramental  privileges  of  his 
own  institution  ;  governed  by  officers  of  his  own  posi^ 
tive  appointment — and  that,  in  a  continued  succession 
to  the  end  of  the  world ;  whereby  they  become  inter- 
nally  united,  in  the  necessary  cornmunion  of  '  o?ie 
*  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism}  In  short,  to  de- 
fine the  terms  s^till  more  briefly,  the  church  is  a  mys- 
tical body,  connected  with,  and  depending  upon  Christ, 
as  its  great  and  glorious  Head,  for  care  and  protection, 
for  government  and  discipline;  for  nourishment  in 
grace   here,  and  for  advancement  in  glory  hereafter. 

I  i  2  In 

<  Rom,  sir.  17.    Gal.  v.  22.     z  Thess.  i.  6» 
*  St.  Matt.  xvi.  18. 
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In  this  light,  aiiU  from  this  sanctifying  connection, 

the  '  Church '  is  acknowiedged  in  all  our  creeds,  to 
be  '  holy','  by  being  called  with  an  holy  calling, 
and  by  being  solemnly  separated  from  the  worid  (as 
the  name  *  ixxKfime '  bears)  to  God,  by  having  the 
instituted  means  of  grace  and  holiness  committed  to 
its  administrations,  by  its  sworn  engagements  of 
obedience  to  the  holy  precepts  delivered  to  it ;  and 
especially  by  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  holiness, 
promised  to  all  within '  its  pale ;  and  which  ope- 
rations  will  ever  be  cfiectua)  in  those  who  are  bil- 
ling to  comply  with,  and  he  wrought  upon  by  them. 
It  is  on  all  these  accounts,  tbat  we  acknowledge 
the  church  oi  Christ  to  be,  in  general,  a  holy  socie- 
ty, viz.  with  ^e^|>ect  to  the  Anihar,  to  the  end,  i« 
the  in'slitutions  and  ad minisi rations  of  it ;  but  with 
peculiar  res)>ect  to  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
church,  who  are  uiufer  an  obligation  to  be  holy 
here,  in  order  that  tiity  may  constitute  a  society, 
perfecliy  and  completely  holy  hereafter. 

The  '  church  of  Christ '  is  also  acknowledged  to 
be  '  catholic ;'  not  confined  to  one  nation,  as  was 
the  Jewish  church,  but  universal,  as  being,  by  tlie 
appointment  and  command  ot  Christ,  and  by  the 
eiiicacy  of  bis  asbistin^  power,  intended  for  all  na- 
tions, and  for  containing  (as  worthy  of  being  ex- 
tended to  all  places,  and  of  being  propagated  in  . 
all  ages)  <vay  truth  necessary  to  be  known  on  the 
subject  of  our  eternal  salvation ;  furnished  at  the 
same  time  with  power  to  exact  unlitxrited  obedi- 
ence 
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ence  to  all  the  commands  of  its  glorious  Head,  and 
dispense  all  graces  requisite  for  making  the  per* 
sons  of  christians  acceptable,  and  their  actions  well* 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God. 

This  church  of  Christ,  thus  declared  to  be  aAo/y 
and  catholic  society,  is  acknowledged  by  every  well 
informed  member  ot  it,  to  have  powers  deposited 
in  it  by  its  sovereign  Institutor,  and  by  him  entrust- 
ed, with  its  regular  governors  and  office-bearers^ 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  faith  *  once  deliver- 

*  ed  to  the  saints  ;*  for  the  admission  of  members 
into  this  the  mvstical  bodv  of  their  Lord;  for  the 
exclusion  of  heinous  and  contumacious  offenders ; 
for  absolving,  in  their  master's  name  and  authority, 
returning  and  submissive  [)enitents;  for  ordaining 

*  decent'  and  *  order h/^  rites  and  ceremonies;  and, 
in  general,  tor  establishing,  for  preserving,  and  for 
renewing,  unity,  and  peace^  and  harmony,  and  good 
order^  among  plTbon^  ot  all  ranks  and  conditions,    • 
professing  themselves    *  memi>ers  of  Christ,   and 

*  children  of  God  :*  provided  always,  that  what  is 
positively  commanded,  or  expressly  forbidden  in 
the  word  of  God,  be  in  nowise  iniringed,  or  mat- 
ters merely  circumstantial  and  ornamental,  put  on 
the  same  footing  of  conscience-binding  obser- 
vance, with  matters  of  essmtial  and  Jundamental 
obligation. 

Yet  these,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many 
calling  themselves  christians,  <  are  hard  sayings^^ 
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•  who  can  hear  them  ?'  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  no  one  article  of  the  Christian  faith  has 
excited  greater  controversy  than  this  very  article— 

*  Of  the  Church.*  One  thing,  however,  this  con- 
troversy seems  to  proclaim,  as  undeniably  certain, 
viz.  that  in  proportion  to  the  keenness  displayed  by 
tbe  several   claimants  to  the  title  of  *  the  true 

•  church/  in  the  same  proportion  ought  we  to  esti- 
mate the  value  and  importance  which  attach  them- 
selves to  the  possession  of  a  privilege,  so  inesti- 
mable as  that  which  this  title,  when  justly  due,  njust 
convey. 

A  distinction  is  commonly  made  between  the 
VISIBLE  church,  and  the  invisible,  which  however, 
upon  examination,  will  appear  to  be  of  no  material 
consequence,  lihe  promises  of  Christ  are  confessedly 
m^de  to  a  visible  society ;  and  whatever  invisible 
blessings  ^  the  author  and  giver  of  every  good  and 

*  perfect  gift'  may  be  pleased  to  confier  upon  it,  in 
general,  or  upon  any  of  its  i?idividual  members,  it  is 
still  in  the  character  of  a  visible  church,  and  in  our 
character  as  visibly  connected  with  it,  that  we  are 
to  consider  the  nature  of  our  relation  to  it.  It  is  in- 
deed to  be  feared,  that  the  loud  boastings  of  many, 
with  regard  to  the  church's  invisibility^  is  no  better 
than  an  enthusiastical  [)retext  for  discarding  all  re- 
spect for  apostolical  order  and  decency,  and  for 
throwing  off' that  wholesome  discipline,  which  the 
visible  church  must  occasionally  exercise,  or  cease 
to  exist  as  a  society.     One  thing  is  indisputable^ 

that 
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that  every  privilege  and  advantage,  real  or  imir- 
ginary^  which  belongs  to  the  invisible  church,  may 
be  enjoyed  in  that  which  is  visible^  with  this  ad- 
ditional advantage  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  that, 
besides  the  general  promises  of  its  divine  Founder, 
the  visible  church  has  the  benefit  of  his  particular 
institutions,  as  working  their  designed  effect,  in  per- 
fecting the  gracious  scheme  of  man's  salvation. 

There  is  another  distinction  made  use  of  iii 
discussing  the  article  of  '  the  Church,'  when  this 
blessed  society  is  characterized  by  the  terms  '  mi-^ 

*  litant'  and  *  irimnphanf — *  militant  here  on  earth,' 
triumphant  in  heaven.  The  lirst  of  these  epithets 
I  hold  to  be  strictly  proper.  The  second  merits  no 
such  commendation,  by  reason  of  its  expressing 
more  than  scripture  warrants  ;  and  of  its  being,  on 
this  account,  attended  with  certain  difficulties,  ^n 
my  idea,  not  easily  surmounted. 

That  the  church  upon  earth  is  in  a  militajit  state, 
is  the  acknowledged  language  of  revelation.     '  Put 

*  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,'  exhorts  St  Paul, 
'  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of 

*  the  devil",'  &c.  In  conformity  with  which  exhor- 
tation, every  member  admitted  into  the  church  by 
baptism  is,  by  that  admission,  taken  bound  to 
^  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  and  fnanfully 

*  to  ^ght  under  his  banner,  against  sin,  the  world, 

'  and 

s  Ephestvi.  XI— 18. 
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'  and  the  devil,  and  to  continue  Christ's  faithful 
^  soldier  and  servant  unto  his  life's  end  \'  But  bow 
the  saints  departed,  in  M^hatever  state  or  condition 
they  be,  whether  in  heaven  or  not,  can  be  justly 
called  the  '  Church  triumphant/  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  discover,  so  long  as  their  bodies,  which  bore  a 
part  in  the  christian  warfare,  are  laid  in  the  dust ; 
under  Christ's  protection,  I  readily  admit ;  but  still 
under  the  dominion  of  *  the  last  enemy,  that  shall 

*  be  destroyed  ;'  and  so  long  as  the  great  *  ca|>tain 

*  of  their  salvation'  himself,  cannot,  strictly  speak^ 
ing,  be  said  to  be  fully  and  completely  '  triumph-' 
'  ant,*  until  '  he  hath '  actually  •  put  all  enemies  un- 

*  der  his  feet.' 

I  am  aware  that  this  may  be  deemed  a  point  of 
speculation  merely.  Still  however,  as  it  may  be, 
ai^d,  as  I  am  convinced,  it  has  been  productive  oi 
some  unseemly  consequences,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  du- 
ty to  guard  the  inexperienced  theologian  against 
a  hasty  admission  of  the  doctrine,  which  represents 
one  part  of  the  church  as  triumphant,  the  other  mi^ 
litant^  For  what  was  it  but  this  unscriptural  dis- 
tinction which  introduced  into  the  Romish  church 
one  of  the  most  impious  of  her  corniptiorfs  ?  Wa3 
it  not  the  doctrine,  '  that  the  saints,  reigning  to- 

*  get  her  with  Christ,  are  to  be  venerated,  and  i?i- 
voked,  or  prayed  to  ?*  a  species  of  idolatry,  which  had 
never  been  thought  of)  had  there  not  been,  by  rea- 
son 

'  Sec  OlRce  of  Baptism^  luilic  book  of  Commoa  Prejer, 
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son  of  the  belief  of  a  •  Church  triumphant  in  heaoen^ 
an  opinion  formed,  that,  heins^  in  heaven ,  the  saints 
were  of  course  invested   with  power  to  receive 
the  invocations  of  the  church  *  militant  here  on  earthy 
and  to  grant  its  members  the  wished-for  aid. 

But,  after  all,  these  constitute  only  what  may- 
be thought  trivial  points  of  dispute  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  church.  There  are  other  two  points 
which,  as  their  importance  is  greater,  have  been 
more  violently  agitated,  insomuch  that  not  only 
divisions,  but  open  ruptures  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. It  is  well  known,  that  the  pre-eminent 
title,  *  Head  of  the  Church,'  has  been,  for  a  long 
period,  assum  *d  by  one  particular  bishop,  the 
bishop  of  Rome ;  and  that^  in  due  succession  from 
one  possessor  of  the  Roman  See  to  another.  Nor 
has  their  claim  of  universal  sovereignty  been  con- 
fined to  things  spiritual.  They  have  not  blushed 
to  claim  a  sovereignty  in  things  temporal.  Nay,  to 
such  a  height  has  their  ambition  been  carried,  in 
both  resjjects,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  other 
churches,  first,  to  insist  on  an  abatement  of  their 
demands,  and  finally  to  rid  themselves  altogether 
of  such  intolerable  dominion. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  design  to  enter  on  a 
subject  so  voluminous  as  that  of  the  Pope's  supre* 
macy  ;  a  subject  which  has  been  so  oiten,  and  so 
fiilly  discussed,  upon  the  authority  of  scripture,. of 
anti(juiti/y  and  of  common  sense,  as  to   leave  pro- 
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testants  at  no  loss  whatever  on  this  point,  to  give 
a  reason,  to  every  one  that  asketh,  of  the  hope  that 
is  in  them.  I  only  therefore  observe,  in  passing, 
that  the  distinguishing  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
by  the  title  of  •  The  CatHolic  Church,*  is  suf- 
ficient of  itself  to  point  out  the  arrogance  of  any 
created  being,  whether  man  or  angel,  assuming  to 
himself  the  inc&mmunicable  prerogative  of  being 
*  H£Ai>  over  all  things  to  the  Church  ;*  a  title  which 
an  apostle  restricts  to  Christ  himself'.* 

The  other  much  agitated  point,  vrhich  may  be 
considered  as  a  natural  appendage  of  the  Roman 
PontifTsf  unwarrantable  sovereignty,  is  bis  pretend- 
ed/n/fl///i/7/Vj/ even  in  mutters  of  faith.  This  is  the 
weapon  which,  whether  used  for  attack  or  for  de- 
fence, is  of  all  others  the  most  skilfully  wielded  by 
the  Romanist,  who  never  fails  to  upbraid  his  ad- 
versary with  the  want  of  an  infallible  guide,  and 
conseqnently  with  the  want  of  that  unerring  di- 
rection, in  which  they  who  are  blessed  with  such  a 
guide  may  safely  rely.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  Romanists  themselves  are  not  a- 
greed,  how  or  where  even  they,  who  are  blest  with 
such  a  guide,  arc  to  find  this  infallibility  of  direc- 
tion, whether  in  the  person  of  their  Pope  singly, 
in  or  out  of  his  infallible  chair ;  or  in  a  General 
Council,  with  or  without  the  Pope  (for  there  have 
been  General  Councils  that  have  censured,  and 


»  EslK3.i.ia.  f.iv 
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even  deposed  Popes),  or  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
Catholic  church,  collectively  or  diffusively. 

These  hypotheses,  different  and  contradictory 
as  they  confessedly  are,  have  been  severally  de- 
fended with  much  vehemence,  and  no  small  shew 
of  learning.  Nay,  each  of  them  has  been  broken 
<iown  into  so  many  subtle  questions,  and  enveloped 
in  such  a  cloud  of  scholastic  intricacy,  as  would  re- 
quire  a  prior  infallibUity  on  our  part,  to  find  out  the 
seat  of  that,  of  which  the  Romanist  boasts,  and 
where  it  is  to  be  met  with.  In  reproaching  us 
with  the  want  of  an  infallible  guide,  he  betrays  on- 
ly his  own  ignorance  of  sound  protestant  principles. 
He  who  is  really  *  Head  over  all  things  to  his 
'  church,  which  is  his  body,*  is  assuredly  a  guide, 
divinely  infallible  :  and  he  has  promised  to  be  with 
his  church,  [collectively  in  the  members  of  it — in- 
dividually in  its  governors),  and  that  for  the  [)ur- 
pose  of  guidance  and  direction,  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  dq/ence  and  protection,  for  no  shorter  pe- 
riod, than  to  the  very  aid  of  the  world '.  True  it  is, 
that,  in  his  human  nature,  he  is  now  absent  from 
this  his  body^  for  *  a  little  while  ;'  but  in  his  divine 
nature,  he  both  can  be,  and  is  present,  for  every 
one  of  the  purposes  just  mentioned. 

The  necessity  of  a  visible  guide,  of  which  the 
Komanist  talks  so  freely,  is  but  a  vain  pretext; 

K  k  :2  since 

^  St  Matlh.  xxvii.  20. 
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since  no  such  guide  can  possibly  exist.  Fot  to 
whom  is  their  mfulUble  guide  visible  ?  Not  to  the, 
whole  catholic  church,  nor  even  to  all  the  Romish 
communion.  He  must  transmit  his  directions  from 
Rome,  or  fi*om  the  particular  spot  of  his  limited 
residence,  through  the  medium  of  his  legates  and 
nuncios,  to  all  the  distant  churches  which  depend 
upon  hirn.  And  may  not  the  invisible  head  of  the 
church,  by  means  of  those  who  are  'ambassadors* 
for  him,  and  '  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God/  do 
the  same  ?  It  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  impostors 
may  pretend  that  they  have  an  embassy  from  Christ; 
since  the  same  pretence  may  be  made  to  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  l^ope.  In  the  latter  case  then,  the 
church  is  equally  liable  to  imposition  as  in  the  for- 
mer ;  and  it  \s  private  Judgement  properly  directed, 
that  must,  in  such  cases,  detect  the  imposture. 

But,  not  to  prosecute  the  subject  ferther,  as,  on 
investigation,  there  is  no  certainty  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Romish  dogma  of  intallibility,  nor  any  bene- 
fit to  be  reaped  from  it,  was  its  existence  really  as- 
certained, it  is  better  lor  us  to  trust  to  the  only 
Guide,  who  can  be  properly  said  to  be  infallible, 
even  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
can,  and  who  will  illuminate  the  understandings, 
and  direct  the  judgements  of  those  vicegerents  of 
his  own  divine  appointment,  who,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  spiritual  authority,  have  no  other  object 
in  view,  but  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of 
souls.    It  therefore  becomes  us,  and  all  who  name 

the 
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the  name  of  Christ,  to  depart  from  every  other  spe- 
cies of  infullibilityy  but  that  which  rests  essentially  in 
him,  as  our  glorious  Head  ;  and  which  is  obtained 
derivatively  from  him  by  his  church ;  and  through 
the  church  J  by  its  various  members.  For  this  in- 
FALLIBILITY  alone  is  to  our  edification,  being  dealt 
out  in  such  portions,  and  communications,  as  He, 
who  is  *  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,* 
sees  fit  for  maintaining  that  unity  of  order,  and 
purity  of  faith,  which  God,  ,who  cannot  lie,  has 
been  pleased  to  ordain,  as  generally  necessary  to 
salvation ;  and  having  so  ordained,  to  require  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  act  in  his  name^  Jiaving  beat 
sent  Jar  that  purpose,  as  Christ  vouchsqfed  to  send  his 
apostles. 


LET. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 


HAVING  m  the  preceding  Letter  defined 
the  meaning  of  the  term  *  Church/  and  disposed 
of  the  distinctions  which  have  heen  drawn  between 
the  *  church  visible^'  and  *  church  invisible,*  between 
the  *  church  militant,*  and  the  '  church  triutnphantp 
with  the  claims,  which  have  been  arrogantly  insti- 
tuted for  ecclesiastical  '  sovereignty j  and  *  infallible^ 
guidance,  I  come  now  to  discuss  the  important  doc* 
trine  of  the  CnuRCH*s  Unity.  For,  although  dif- 
fused over  all  the  world,  still  is  the  church  •  One,' 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  As  originally 
instituted  at  Jerusalem,  the  church  was  confessedly 
One.  And  even  when  multiplied  into  many  parti- 
cular churches,  by  reason  of  the  increase  of  believ- 
ers, still  did  it  continue  One,  built  upon  one  and 
the  same  foundation,  restricted  to  the  same  doctrine^ 
placed  under  the  same  form  of  government,  partaking 
of  the  same  sacraments,  performing  the  same  devo^ 
tions,  and  expecting  the  same  salvation. 

These  were  the  ingredientiS,  at  first  necessary,  for 
composing  the  Unity  of  the  holy  catholic  church ; 

and 
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and  they  remain  the  necessary  ingredients  to  this 
very  hour*     That  which  has  but  One  head,  can  be 
but  One  body,  though  composed  of  many  mem- 
bers.   That  which  has  but  O^e  foundation,  can  be 
but  One  building,  though  laid  out  into  many  apart- 
ments ;  and  where  any  of  these  original  constitu- 
ents of  catholic  unity,  which  Christ  and   his   a- 
postles  have  so  carefully  established,  and  fervently 
enjoined,  are  wantonly  and  wilfully  infringed,  thro* 
that  factious  spirit  which  is  ever  ready  to  cause  di- 
visions and  offences,  there  must  take  place  a  breach 
in  the  building,  a  wound  in  the  body,  which  if  not 
closed  up  and  healed,  must  be  attended  with  sad 
and  deplorable  effects  upon  those  whose  act  and 
deed   such  infringement  originally  was ;    and  on 
those  also,  by  whose  wilful  act  and  deed  such  in- 
fringemeiit  continues  to  exist     For  this  it  is  which 
constitutes  the  dangerous  sin,  and  woeful  state  of 
'  SCHISM  ;  against  which  the  apostles  of  our  Lord 
so  pathetically  warn  us — which,  in  the  purest  ages 
of  Christianity,   the  primitive   Fathers  so  bitterly 
lament,  and  which   we  ourselves  publicly  pray  to 
be  delivered  from,  as  being  one  of  the  most  formi- 
dable evils,  which  can  assail  us,  no  less  than  our 
being  cut  off  (as  the  word  radically  imports)  from 
the  Body  of  Christ,  and,  by  this  means,  deprived  of 
all  communion  or  connection  with  him  the  Head, 
with  him  *  from  whom  the  whole  body  fitli/  joified 
'  together,  and   compacted  by   that  which  every 
*  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working 

'in 
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^  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the 
'  bodyj  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love  ■/ 

By  schism,  therefore,  the  body  is  completely  /atr- 
ated  or  disjointed;  the  benefits,  of  which  the  a- 
postle  speaks,  are  completely  destroyed ;  conse- 
quently the  [Destilence  itself  is  not  more  to  be  shun- 
ned and  avoided  than  '  schism,^  under  whatever 
guise  it  may  appear,  lest,  as  was  threatened  to  the 
Israelitish  church,  we  be  consumed  in  the  sins  of 
those  who  '  perish  thus  in  the  gainsaying  of  Corah  ^' 
For  salvation,  of  a  truth,  belongs  to  the  members  of 
the  One,  holj/,  catholic  church  (*  against  which  the 

*  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail ')  if  not  by  exclusive 
charter,  yet  upon  the  following  firm  assurance,  that 

*  there  is  no  other  name,  under  heaven  given  a- 
'  mong  men,  whereby  we  can  be  saved,  but  the 

*  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  '/  '  For  wko-^ 
^soever  shsll  call  u{K)n  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
'  be  saved ;'  provided  always,  that,  as  the  apostle  ar- 
gues, they  believe  on  hitn,  on  whom  they  call ;  a 
matter  which,  according  to  his  reasoning,  they  can- 
not do,  without  the  aid  of  a  preacher ;  who,  with- 
out BEING  SENT  ♦,  is  equally  inadequate  to  the  of- 
fice of  preaching,  as  they  are  inadequate,  without 
him,  to  the  work  qj*  their  salvation. 

It  deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that,  while  our 

Saviour 

• 

I  Ephes.  iy.  16.  ^  ^uoib.xvL    Judeil. 

3  Acts  iv.  12.  4  Rom.  x.^13,  14,  15. 
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Saviour  was  yet  in  a  body  of  flesh,  and  sojourned 
here  below,  he  sj)eaks  of  his  churchy  as  what  was 
to  be  instituted  at  some  future  period.  His  words  are, 
'  I  will  build  my  church '.  But,  when  he  had 
'  ascended  on  high,  and  led  captivity  captive — he 

*  5^rti^e  gifts  unto  men  ;'  among  which  the  institu- 
tion of  the  *  Church  '  must  be  numbered,  since 
the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  explicitly  in- 
forms us,  that,  after  the  memorable  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, on  which  the  twelve,  being  *  all  with  one 
'  accord  in  one  place,  were  filled  with  the  Holy 

•  Ghost  * — the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such 
'  as  should  be  saved  ♦/ 

As  additions  of  this  sort  were  enlarged,  we  read 
of  churches^  in  the  plural  number — the  churches  of 
God,  ihe  churches  of  the  Gentiles,  the  churches  of 
Syria,  Cilicia,  Galatia,  Asia,  Macedonia,  &c. ;  and 
of  the  church  in  the  singular  number,  when  cities 
are  spoken  of — as  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  in 
Rome,  in  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  &c.  For,  al- 
though distributed  in  these  populous  cities,  and  in 
the  adjacent  territory,  into  many  particular  congre- 
gations, yet  were  these  christians  placed  under  the 
care  and  inspection  of  one  single  governor,  who  was 
early  denominated  the  Bishop  of  such  a  place,  hav- 
ing inferior  officers  under  him,  to  assist  him  in  the 
great  work  of  the  ministry.  And,  as  a  number  of 
such  congregations,  when  under  the  superinten- 

L  1  dence 

'  St  Mattb.  xvi  x8.  ^  A.cU  IL  4^% 
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dence  of  one  bishop^  was  reckoned  one  particular 
and  local  church,  with  respect  to  this  one  bishop ; 
so  all  the  local  churches  of  all  the  cities,  of  all  the 
provinces,  and  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
come  under  the  denomination  of  the  OiiE  Catho 
Lie  Chukch,  in  relation  to  the  One  Supreme  Go- 
vernor of  them  all,  who  is  Christ,  the  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  our  soub. 

That  some  time  would  elapse  before  churches 
thus  constituted,  and  thus  distributed,  could  be 
brought  under  a  regular  system,  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed. But  that  the  systematic  plan  of  settlement, 
which  the  apostles  acted  upon,  was,  as  above  de- 
scribed, we  have  as  complete  evidence  as  the  di- 
rections which  Scripture  contains,  and  the  early 
and  genuine  records  of  the  fact  itself  can  well  be 
thought  capable  of  affording  us. 

On  this  footing  then,  the  supreme  government 
of  the  christian  church,  as  a  society,  stood  vested  in 
Christ  alone ;  and  by  him  was  it  delegated,  un- 
der the  express  assurance  of  his  continued  presence, 
to  the  apostles,  and  their  regular  successors,  the 
several  bishops  of  the  several  particular  churches 
which  the  apostles  planted,  all  of  whom  possessed 
an  equal  share  of  such  delegated  power,  authority, 
and  jurisdiction,  without  the  least  pre-eminence, 
or  inherent  superiority  among  them.  For,  as  bre- 
thren, they  were  all  equally  honoured,  by  having 
tlie  same  commission  imparted  to  thenl ;  for  the 

due 
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due  discharge  of  which,  they  were  all,  in  the  first 
instance,  equally  amenable  to  Christ,  and  in  the 
£:econd,  by  mutual  consent,  amenable  to  each  other. 
Thus  was  the  church  governed,  the  gospel  preach- 
ed, nations  converted,  and  the  purity  of  the  taith 
maintained,  under  all  the  opposition,  which  perse- 
cution from  without,  and  corruption  from  within, 
could  throw  in  its  way^  And  thus  did  matters  go 
on  for  some  more  than  three  hundred  years,  until 
that  the  civil  powers  becoming  christian,  and  the 
bishops  of  the  church  meeting  with  the  countenance 
and  favour  of  the  state,  ambition  and  worldly- 
mindedness  began  to  exhibit  the  influence  which 
they  had  obtained  ;  an  influence,  which  in  the  end 
produced  the  most  fatal  effects* 

With  the  purest  intention,  and  for  order's  sake, 
the  general  Council  of  Nice  did  introduce  into  the 
church  the  new  title  of  Patriarch  ;  which  title 
the  Council  bestowed  upon  the  following  bishops ; 
viz.  those  of  Rome^  Const  ant  inople^  Alexandria,  An^ 
tiochy  and  Jei^salem.  Of  these ^r^f,  the  first  two — 
the  bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Constantinople,  soon 
conceived  a  jealousy  of  each  other,  by  reason  of 
the  temporal  dignity  of  their  respective  Sees,  Rome 
having  been  the  imi>erial  city,  and  Constantinople, 
rnno  enjoying  imperial  honours.  U|)on  this'  pretext, 
added  to  others  equally  frivolous,  did  the  churches 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople  continue  at  o|)en  war- 
fare for  six  or  seven  hundred  years;  until  at  length  a 
formal  and  final  separation  was  declared,  which  his- 
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tx)rians  have  tenned  the  Great  Sc/nstn  between  the 
Eastern,  or  Greek  church,  and  the  Western,  or  La- 
tin church;  and  which  is  kept  up  with  unabated 
zeal  to  this  very  day.  The  title  of  Pope,  it  is  well 
known,  was  originally  a  title  bestowed  on  all 
bishops,  especially  on  such  as  were  of  great  age,  or 
of  long  standing  in  the  church.  Yet  this  title  did 
the  bishop  of  Rome  exclusively  assume,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  claim  of  supremacy,  which  his  un- 
due ambition  led  him  to  found  upon  some  imagi- 
nary privileges  bestowed  on  the  apostle  St  Peter ; 
and  that  he  might  more  successfully  propagate  the 
vain  conceit,  that  he  is  St  Peter's  immediate  suc- 
cessor, who  is  asserted  to  have  been  bishop  of 
Rome,  but  for  which  assertion,  (notwithstanding 
the  unwieldy  fabric  raised  upon  it),  there  is  no  bet- 
ter foundation  than  a  disputable  sort  of  tradition. 

In  virtue  however  of  his  unsupported  and  un» 
warrantable  po^^ers,  as  imivcrsal  Bishop,  the  Pope 
and  his  adherents  condemn  all  who  dissent  from 
the  Romish  church,  (the  British  churchfes  a- 
mong  the  rest),  and  stigmatize  them  as  schismatics 
from  the  hoi?/  cat  ho  lie  church,  because  they  refuse 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  its  universal  bishop.  On 
their  premises,  the  conclusion  is  undeniable.  But 
w^e  reject  their  premises,  as  self-assumed;  and 
therefore  are  in  nowise  affected  by  the  conclusion. 
It  is  true,  that  a  schism  has  now^  for  a  considerable 
time  .subsisted  between  the  church  of  Rome  and  the 
episcopal  churches  of  England  and  Scotland.     This 

is 
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is  no  less  matter  of  fact,  than  it  is  matter  of  la-' 
mentation.  When  they  of  the  Romish  persuasion 
state  the  fact,  however,  they  charge  this  schism,  as 
wilful,  to  our  account :  in  our  statement  of  it,  we 
think  ourselves  justified  in  charging  it  to  their  ac- 
count, who  constrained  us  to  separate  from  them. 
For  according  to  the  definition  which  I  have  given 
of  primitive  Catholicism,  and  to  which  they  cannot 
reasonably  object,  it  is  apparent,  that  at  the  period 
of  the  separation  complained  of,  the  church  of 
Rome  had  openly  and  judicially  departed  from  the 
old  established  standards,  and  principles  of  the  ca- 
tholic church  in  the  first  and  purest  ages. 

In  proof  of  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
Romish  pretensions  had  shaken  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  christian  church ;  and  by  building  on 
another  foundation  than  that  which  an  apostle  had 
declared  to  have  been  laid ',  had  put  the  person 
of  St  Peter  in  the  place  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
the  catholic  faith  had  become  vitiated  bv  the  inter- 
mixture  of  new  and  unscriptural  doctnnes ;  the  in- 
stituted form  of  government,  by  a  conjunct  epis- 
copate, had  been  changed  into  the  despotic  tyranny 
of  One  individual ;  the  sacraments  of  Christ's  ap« 
pointment  bad  been  profaned,  by  the  advancementp 
to  the  same  rank  of  dignity  and  honour,  of  other 
^ve  of  human  institution,  as  well  as  mutilated  bv 
withholding  the  eucharistic  cup  fi-om  the  laity ;  the 

purity 

I  I  Cor.iii.  If. 
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purity  of  public  worship,  as  well  as  of  private  de- 
votion, had  been  adulterated  with  impure,  a:nd  un- 
warrantable addresses  to  creatures  ;  and,  upon  the 
only  hope  of  salvation  annexed,)  by  the  gospel,  to  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  and  to.the  merits 
of  his  intercession,  had  been  superinduced  hopes  new 
and  fallacious,  annexed  to  the  names  and  intercession 
of  particular  saints,  and  to  the  unscriptural  doctrine 
of  supererogation  :  While  not  satisfied  with  prac« 
tising  these  unjustifiable  deviations  from  the  pri* 
mitive  standard,  the  church  of  Rome  did  not  cease^ 
in  consequence  of  the  universal  dominion  claimed 
by  her,  (against  which  claim  the  sister  churches  of 
this  Island  did  ever  strenuously  contend),  continual- 
ly and  indefatigably  to  endeavour,  by  the  terror  of 
spiritual  anathemas,  and  by  the  most  torturing  cor- 
poral punishment,  to  wreath  the  yoke  of  subjuga- 
tion around  the  necks  of  every  individual  church 
in  Christendom,  These  are  facts,  stubborn  &cts» 
detailed  in  the  history  of  every  European  nation, 
and  protestants  have  repeatedly  and  fully  urged 
them,  by  proofs  and  arguments  which  never  can 
be  refuted;  insomuch  that  our  separation  from  a 
part  of  the  catholic  church,  so  imperious  and  so 
polluted  as  is  the  Romish  church,  being  founded  on 
truly  catholic  principles,  cannot,  with  any  shadow 
of  propriety,  be  included  under  the  obnoxious  term 
*  Schism.'  Indeed  from  the  danger,  tis  well  as  from 
the  imputation  of  that  dreadtul  evil,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  believing  ourselves  completely  safe.  We 
have  merely  resumed  the  original  rights  of  depen- 
dence 
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dence  upon  Christ,  as  the  supreme  Head  of  his 
own  mystical  body,  and  of  independence  on  every 
other  church,  whose  title  to  pre-eminence  is  no  bet- 
ter than  our  own.  On  these  rights  did  the  catholic 
church  of  Christ  in  general,  and  the  several  parti- 
cular churches  of  which  it  stood  composed,  found 
the  code  of  discipline  which  *  decency  and  order* 
required.  We  have  merely  re-adopted  the  institut- 
ed form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  by  bishops,  collegiate 
in  power,  as  to  general  government,  but  of  iJidivi'- 
dual  authority,  in  the  diocese  or  district  committed 
to  their  charge  :  and  we  have  most  becomingly  re- 
turned to  the  pure  standard  of  catholic  faith  and 
doctrine,  which  Christ  delivered,  and  his  apostles 
taught ;  in  our  recovery  of  which  we  esteem  our- 
selves peculiarly  happy,  hoping  (as  we  do  both 
fervently  hope  and  pray)  that  our  present  pure  stan- 
dard of  faith  and  doctrine,  may  be  preserved  to 
us,  and  that  it  may  please  the  gracious  '  author  of 

*  every  good  and  perfect  giit/  not  *  to  remove  our 

*  candlestick  out  of  its  place ".'  For,  though  by  a 
course  of  licentious  indiiference,  or  of  national  apos- 
tacy,  some  particular  churches  may  provoke  him^ 

*  who  has  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death,'  to  inflict 
upon  them  this  the  extremity  of  temporal  cliastise- 
ment,  yet  the  '  church  catholic '  standeth  sure  ;  *  a- 
'  gainst  it  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail :'  so 
that  still  Christ  will  have  a  church  upon  earth  ;  still 
there  will  exist  a  kingdom  of  willing  subjects  to 

him « 

'  Rev*  ii.  5* 
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him  in  the  day  of  his  mediatorial  power,  and  un- 
til the  fmal  consummation  of*  all  things. 

In  the  sure  faith  of  this  the  Catholic  church  is, 
and  ought  to  be  acknowledged  indefectible  in  point 
of  duration;  although,  in  the  latter  days,  even  the 
church  catliolic  may,  by  reason  of  infidelity  and 
lukewarmness,  be  brought  within  the  narrowest 
compass  possible,  in  terms  of  our  blessed  LiOrd's 
prophetic  interrogatory,  *  When  the  Son  of  Man 
*  Cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth '  ?'  But 
this  indefectibiHty  is,  on  no  pretence  whatever,  to 
be  restricted  to  any  particular  church,  how  splendid 
soever  its  present  establishment  may  be — not  even 
to  the  church  of  Rome  itself,  which,  in  days  of 
other  years,  boasted  of  its  splendour  and  extent,  as 
marks  of  its  ijifalUbiiiti/^  and  thought  it  no  shame  to 
claim  a  monopoly  of  princely  favour  as  its  especial 
prerogative. 

The  Romanist  would  do  well  to  remember,  that 
other  churches,  while  they  stood,  appeared  to  be  in- 
def edible ;  and  might  have  pled  this  appearance^  in 
support  of  the  same  claim  which  the  church  of 
Rome  urges  even  now.  It  is  peculiarly  incumbent 
on  her  members  to  bear  in  mind  the  necessar}'^  cau- 
tion which  the  truly  primitive  church  of  Rome 
received  from  the  pen  of  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles — *  Boast  not  against  the  branches  ;  thou 
'  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the  root  thee :  be  not 


high- 
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^  high-minded,  but  fear,  lest,  if  God  spared  not  the 
^  natural  branches,  he  also  spare  not  thee '/     It  is 
plain,  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  here,  by  ah  in- 
l^ired  apostle,  simply  denominated  a  *  branch  of 
'  the  wild  olive  grafted  in,'  among  other  branches, 
into  the  root  of  the  true  olive,  and  therefore  no  less 
defectiUej  no  less  in  danger  of  being  broken  off^  than 
the  natural  branches  originally  were.     What  pre- 
sumpti<Hi  then  is  it,  in  this  polluted  branch  of  the 
church  catholic,  to  pretend  to  restrict  the  all-nou- 
rishing  root  from  resuming  those  branches,  viz.  the 
churches  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Antioch,  which,  with, 
many  others  in  those  regions,  were  engrafted  before 
itself;   although  it  is  presumptuously  believed,  that 
they  were  lopped  off,  that  the  church  of  Rome 
might  stand  alone.     True,  they  have  been  long  de- 
prived of  outward   pomp  and  splendour,  and  do 
groan  under  the  burden  of  heatjien  oppression.    But 
does  the  church  of  Rome  forget,  that  it  was  for  a 
time  similarly  oppressed  ?    It  must  be  so;  other- 
wise we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  account  for  this 
church  unkindly  and  unreasonably  rejecting  the 
churches,  above  noticed,  from  being  parts,  or,  up- 
on her  principles,  from  ever  having  hem  parts  of  the 
catholic  church  of  Christ. 

This  hasty  conclusion  is  certainly  worthy  of  the 
severest  reprehension ;  since  it  is  drawn  from  pre- 
mises which  are,  on  catholic  principles,  wholly  in- 

M  m  admissible^ 
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admissible,  viz.  worldly  poverty  and  paucity  of  nuni' 
6eri«— objects  of  reproach  these,  which  |>erhaps  are 
more  applicable  to  our  Lord  himself,  and  his  apos- 
tolic mission,  than  to  any  church  now  existing  in 
the  christian  world.  Nay,  is  the  Romanist  awar^ 
that  in  many  of  these  poor  and  uncountenanced 
churches,  that  of  Constantinople  for  instance^  where 
something  worse,  if  possible,  than  Paganism  reigns 
triumphant,,  there  may  after  all  be  found  *  as 
'  many  greats  as  many  noble,  as  many  wise  men 
'  after  the  flesh, '  professing  Christianity,  as  were  to 
be  found  in  Rome,  when  St  Paul  wrote  his  afiec- 
tionate  Epistle  to  the  christians  there,  or  when  he 
preached  to  them  in  his  own  hired  house,  for  the  space 
of  two  whole  years.  Indeed,  if  external  splendour 
and  opulence  shall  be  thought  necessary  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  church  (an  opinion  too  prevalent, 
alas  !  with  many),  who  knows,  but  that  the  inscru- 
table will  of  him,,  *  who  has  all  power  in  heaven 
'  and  in  earth/  may,,  in  his  own  good  time,  restore 
the  oppressed  churches  of  the  East  to  the  flourish- 
ing state  which,  once  on  a  day,  they  are  known  to 
have  enjoyed,  and  reduce  the  mighty  and  hitherto 
prosperous  Patriarch  of  the  West  to  their  present 
low  ajid  despicable  condition.  '  Let  him  who 
thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall  J 


LET- 
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LETTER  XXV. 


FROM  discussing  the  unity ^  and  indefectibi' 
iity  of  the  holy  catholic  church,  the  transition  to  the 
discussion  of  that,  by  which  we  become  entitled  to 
the  precious  privileges  of  being  members  of  Chrises 
mystical  body,  is  natural  and  easy.  If  the  church 
of  Christ  be  '  One.'  as  well  as  holy  and  catholic, 
(and  to  evince  this  unity  was  the  design  of  the 
preceding  Letter),  then  it  follows,  by  the  clearest 
deduction,  that,  being  once  admitted  into  the  church 
by  baptism^  we  must  continue  in  its  holy  commu- 
jdion  and  feliojirship,  and  strictly  adhere  to  the 
'  Unity^  of  this  our  Lord*s  mystical  body  ;  since 
6uch  steady  adherence  is  expressly  required  of  us 
in  Scripture,  and  is  dearly  sanctioned,  by  *  anti- 
^  quity,  universality,  and  consent,'  the  semper,  ubi^ 
gue,  et  ab  emnibus ;  for  which  all  the  learned  cham- 
pions of  the  christian  faidi  do  most  earnestly  con- 
tend,  as  affording  proo&  of  both  doctrine  and  {act, 
of  the  most  irrefiragable  nature. 

But;,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Uessed  effects  of  this 
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holy  communion  and  fellowship,  it  is  no  less  obvious 
that,  as  individuals,  we  must  be  members  of,  and 
united  with,  some  particular  local  church,  national, 
provincial^  or  diocesan,  that  is,  we  must  belong  to  some 
regular  branch  of  the  One,  catholic  church ;  in 
which  we  must  carefully  abide,  as  a  branch  abideth 
in  the  vine,  and  must  conscientiously  attach  our- 
selves to  its  communion,  during  every  external 
change  of  adventitious  circumstances,  and  notwith- 
standing all  opposition  and  temptation  whatsoever ; 
with  this  single  exception,  tliat  this  particular  lo- 
cal church  become  neither  heretical  in  its  doctrine, 
nor  corrupted  in  its  worship,  so  as  td  render  its 
communion  sinful,  and  a  separation  fironj  it  both 
lawful  and  necessary. 

In  such  a  melancholy  case,  the  pious  christian 
has  only  to  submit  himself  to  the  wise  providence 
of  his  infallible  and  invisible  Guide,  humbly  and 
stedfastly  depending  upon  his  merciful  care  to  take 
}>ily  on  the  lamentable  situation  of.his  churchy  and 
in  his  own  time  and  way,  to  reform. and  regulate 
whatever  is  wrong  and  defective  about  it.  But,  on 
no  pretext  whatever.  Is  even  the  most  learned  or 
most  devout  private  christian,  to  go  beyond  his  own 
])roper  sphere,  as  a  /^^  meinber  of  the  church  catho- 
lic, and  seek  a  supply  of  his  spiritual  wants  by  sa- 
crilegiously assuming  to  himself)  or  by  countenanc- 
ing others  in  assuming,  tha  instituted  office  of  mi-' 
nistring  in  holy  things,  of  which  office  '  no  man 
•  can  take  the  honour  to  himself,  unless  he  be  call- 

'  ed 
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'  ed  to  it  of  God,  as  was  Aaron ".'  He  ought  al- 
wa3rs  to  remember  the  admonition  of  Samuel  to 
Saul  in  a  similar  case,  that  where  both  cannot  be 
done, '  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice  */ 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  where  no  such  case 
does  occur,  where  the  particular  church,  within 
whose  jurisdiction  his  lot  has  fallen,  neither  alters 
the  faith,  nor  adulterates  the  worship  of  God,  by 
indefensible  additions,  and  profane  mixtures,  no 
private  christian  ought  to  quarrel  with  such  salu- 
tary injunctions  and  prohibitions,  as  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors  shall  ii'om  time  to  time  deem  proper 
and  seasonable^  for  supporting  discipline,  and  for 
maintaining  the  unitjf  of  faith,  and  that  '  decency ' 
and  '  order  *  which  an  apostle  recommends.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  so  long  as  these  objects  are  kept 
in  view,  so  long  as  both  faith  and  worship  are  thus 
kept  pure  and  unsullied  ;  and  so  long  as  discipline  is 
regulated  by  charity,  and  not  exercised  to  sinister 
purposes,  so  long  ought  the  prohibitions  and  injunc- 
tions  of  church  governors  to  be  not  merely  ac(]ui- 
csced  in,  but  enforced,  by  the  private  christian, 
whenever  and  wherever  opjwrtunity  may  serve.  To 
act  otherwise  is  to  be  guilty  of  disobedience  to  spi- 
ritual authority,  which  (seeing  that  both  church  and 
state  are  composed  of  the  same  individual  members) 
is  equally  obligatory  as  civil  authority  is  in  things 
indifferent,  being  only  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  but 

for 
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for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.  Indeed,  where 
the  least  act  of  spiritual  disobedience  is  cherished, 
it  is  '  as  when  one  letteth  out  water/  and  before  he 
is  aware,  it  may  overwhelm  him  in  the  monstrous 
and  devouring  gulph  of  schism,  that  is,  of  formal, 
iand  wilful  separation,  from  a  blameless  communion, 
and,  by  consequence,  from  the  true  '  church  of 

*  Christ,  which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of  him  that 
<  filleth  all  in  all/ 

I  am  aware  that  such  doctrines  are  not  only,  now- 
a-days,  lightly  regarded,  but  are  even  branded  with 
the  terrifying  names  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  lY- 
liberality.  Nay,  after  having  exhausted  the  voca- 
bulary of  railing,  the  latitudinarian  professor  of 
Christianity  thinks  no  farther  reasoning  on  the  sub- 
ject necessary,  than  to  put  to  the  orthodox  church- 
man the  following  trite  question,  *  If  grace  and 
'  salvation  are  only  to  be  had  within  the  pale  of 

*  catholic  comift union,  what  shall  become  of  the 
'  many  nations,  who  have  never  heard  of  the  ca- 
'  tholic  church,  nor  even  of  the  gospel  of  salvation 

*  itself?'  I  am  none  of  those  who  feel  insensible  to 
the  force  of  this  question.  On  the  contrary,  I  re- 
spect the  scruples,  which  it  has,  on  many  occasions, 
been  found  to  raise  in  pious  minds.  But  let  it  not 
be  too  triumphantly  viewed  either  by  the  modem 
philosopher,  or  the  modern  sectary.  It  is  a  question 
which  does  admit  of  a  very  satisfactory  answer ; 
und  by  such  answer,  the  pious  mind  may  be  reliev- 
ed of  all  its  doubts  and  all  its  difficulties,  while 

the 
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the  philasophiCf  and  sectarian  scoffer  is  eiiectually 
confuted. 

In  any  view  which  I  can  take  of  the  question,  it 
appears  to  be  improperly  conceived ;  and  would 
seem  to  convey  a  suspicion  of  a  defect  in  the  divine 
goodness,  in  not  having  communicated  unto  all  na- 
tions alike,  that  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to 
salvation.  Whereas  I  believe,  (and  I  think  upon  in- 
fallible grounds),  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case ; 
but  that  the  gospel  of  salvation  has  been  notified, 
in  the  way  which  seemed  good  to  its  divine  author, 
to  every  nation  under  heaven.  Sure  I  am,  that 
St  Paul,  having  put  the  question,  '  have  they  (that 
'  is  both  Jew  and  Greek)  not  heard  T  decides  ia 
the  affirmative,  when  he  replies,  '  Yes^  verily^  their 
'  sound  went  into  all  the  earthy  and  their  words  unto 
^  the  ends  of  the  world '.'  I  know  that  this  latitude 
of  expression,  which  the  apostle  borrows  from  the 
psalmist  %  has  been  artfully  brought  down  to  a 
more  confined  interpretation ;  but,  I  appeal  to  the 
most  learned  theologian,  whether  I  am  not  war- 
ranted to  apply  the  passage,  in  the  literal  and 
comprehensive  sense,  in  which  one  inspired  writer 
delivered  it,  and  in  which  ^another  did  certainly  use 
it.  Wherefore  if  there  are  either  nations,  or  pro- 
vinces, either  individuals,  or  communities,  which 
have  rejected  the  gospel,  Vhen,  by  the  dispensation 

<  Rom.  X.  ii.  ^  Psala  xix.  4. 
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of  providence  regularly  preached  to  diem ;  pr,  if 
there  are  any  such,  who,  having  received  the  giod 
tidings  of  salvation  themselves,  have  not  taken  due 
care  to  transmit,  on  the  original  plan,  diese  glad 
tidings  to  their  posterity,  I  should  wish  that  the 
philosophical,  or  sectarian  caviller  w-ould  point*  out 
what  it  is  that  he  would  have  had  the  author  of  our 
salvation  to  do  with  such  nations,  provinces,  indivi- 
duals, or  communities,  as  once  had  the  &ithful  say- 
ings of  the  gospel  regularly  offered  to  them  for 
*  acceptation  ?'  Whether  he  ought  still  to  be,  ini- 
raadotesly  (as  it  were)  forcing  his  means  of  grace 
and  salvation,  from  time  to  time,  upon  them ;  or 
not  rather  leave  them  to  the  consequence  of  their 
progenitors  unbelief  now^  but  at  the  disposal  of 
God's  infinite  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy,  hereafter. 


I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  if  those  who 
take  such  an  interest  in  the  discussion  of  the  above 
question,  respecting  the  nations  now-  in  a  state  of 
pagan  idolatry,  had  but  an  equal  interest  in  work- 
ing out  their  own  salvation,  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  work  out  with  '  fear  and  trembVmg  \  they 
would  find  little  leisure  for  such  vain  speculations. 
*  Lord,  what  shall  this  man  do  ?'  was  a  question  of 
equal  propriety,  and  of  equal  importance.  When 
however  it  was  put  to  our  Lord  by  one  of  his 
^  familiar  ft-iends,  in  whom  he  trusted,'  the  answw 
given  shewed  at  once  the  light  in  which  the  blessed 
Jesus  viewed  it — '  If  I  will,  that  he  tarry  till  I  come, 

*  what 
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'  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  foUmv  thou  me '/  If  we  only 
substitute  those,  who  are  without  the  pale  of  Christ's 
mystical  body,  and  who  have  never  heard  whether 
there  be  anv  Saviour  of  the  human  race,  for  the 
beloved  disciple,  respecting  whom  St  Peter  put  the 
question,  and  ask,  'Lord,  what  shall  the  heathen  do? 
'  what  shall  finallv  be  their  lot  ?'  the  answer  is 
equally  explicit—*  What  is  that  to  you  ?  if  1  will, 
'  that  they  tarry  in  their  present  state,  till  I  come 

*  again  to  judgement,  what  is  that  to  you  ?  folloiv 
^  me' 

Nay,  if  all  other  solutions  should  fail,  there  is 
one  solution,  in  which  we  may  with  safety  rest, 
and  with  which,  in  modesty,  we  ought  to  be  satisfi- 
ed.     *  Shall   not  the  judge   of  all  the  earth  do 

*  right  ?•  exclaimed  the  faithful  Abraham,  in  a  like 
distressful  case.  That  there  is  no  salvation  promised 
to  any  human  being,  except  in  and  through  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  is  the  express  declara- 
tion of  Scripture.  Nor  have  we  any  other  creed. 
Indeed  it  is  that  brief  summary,  which  the  sound 
christian  never  can  depart  from  believing  in  his 
heart,  and  from  openly  professing  with  his  mouth. 
But  how  the  efficacious  virtue  of  that  saving  name 
may  be  applied,  is  part  oi  God's  unsearchable  riches; 
with  which,  not  being  reveaUd^  we  have  no  immedi- 
ate concern  ;  by  our  minutest  scrutiny,  we  never 

N  n  can 
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discover  it,  unless  we  had  the  means  of  viewing  the 
incalculable  number  of  effects  produced  by  the 
^  great  mystery  of  godliness'^God  manifest  in  the 
^  flesh/  towards  the  satisfying  of  distributive  jus- 
tice, and  the  displaying  of  undeserved'mercy.  And 
therefore,  in  answer  to  the  bullying  challenge  of  the 
liberal-minded   (but    at  heart  free-thinking)   tribe, 

*  dare  afiy  one  take  upon  him  to  damn  all  the  moral 
'  and  virtuous  men,  who  have  either  never  heard  of 
^  the  name  of  Jesus ;  or  whose  faith  was  not  strict- 

*  ly  according  to  the  system  commonly  reputed 

*  orthodox  ?^  I  may,  and  I  do,  with  equal  decency 
and  propriety,  require,  in  terms  of  a  similar  chal- 
lenge, *  dare  any  mun^  xvho  acknowledges  the  authentic 

*  city  of  Scripture^  take  u|)on  him  to  pronounce  such 
^  moral  and  virtuous  men,  ajj  are  here  described,  to  be 

*  safe,  and  secure  of  eternal  life,  without  the  name 
'  of  Jesus  V 

The  other  point,  closely  connected  as  it  is  with 
the  above,  is  equally  conclusive  ;  for,  if  *  one  faith  ' 
be  thus  generally  necessary  to  salvation,  so  is  •  one 
baptism  ;'  insopiuch,  that  whoever  does,  whether 
collectively  or  individually,  alter  the  primitive  faith, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  break  off  from  the  primitive  in- 
stitution of  the  christian  priesthood,  that  is,  from 
'  the  apostolical  constitution  of  the  one  catholic  church, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  man  does  of  a  truth  renounce 
the  sure  and  certain  title  to  the  salvation  promised 
to  that  faith,  and  to  be  claimed  only  in  that  holy 
communion  and  fellowship, 
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I  am  abundantly  sensible  that,  in  the  present 
posture  of  Christianity,  to  enter  into  a  more  enlarg- 
ed discussion  of  this  matter,  would  be  deemed,  to 
say  the  least,  a  most  invidious  conduct;  such  as 
would  of  necessity  bring  upon  me  the  imputation  of 
UNCHURCHING  a  valuable  portion  of  the  reformed 
professors  of  Christianity  abroad  ;  who,  having  re- 
covered the  primitive  faith,  lament '  the  unavoidable 
misfortune '  (according  to  their  own  language)  of 
their  not  being  able  to  recover,  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  wishes,  the  primitive  government  of  the  christ- 
ian church. 

As  my  present  purpose  is  not  to  attack,  but  to  de ' 
fend ;  not  to  combat  the  principles  of  others,  but  to 
illustrate  those  of  the  venerable  branch  of  the 
church  catholic  existing  in  this  country,  and  thus 
to  edify  the  clerical  candidate,  I  shall  not  examine 
the  merits  of  the  above  imputation,  or  of  the  pre- 
mises whose  offspring  it  is,  I  shall  only,  in  sym- 
pathy to  the  objects  of  it,  wish  and  pray  that  their 
*  unavoidable  misfortune*  may  be  sustained  at  the 
judgment-day,  and  that  their  purity  of  faith,  and 
sincerity  of  intention,  may  compensate  for  the  in- 
voluntary breach  of  that  which  the  catholic  church, 
in  the  day  of  its  acknowledged  adherence  to  the 
primitive  standard^  did  believe  to  be  of  positive  and 
perpetual  institution  ;  and  which,  1  hope  and  trust 
the  catholic  church,  to  this  hour,  treats  with  the 
same  pious  veneration. 

N  JO  2  '^xNiftw 
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With  respect  however  to  things  at  home«  no 
such  plea  is  advanced,  and  therefore  no  such  sym- 
pathy is,  on  catholic  principles,  admissible.  In 
Scotland  the  breach  was  not  involuntary,  it  was  a 
matter  of  choice,  and  the  continuance  of  it  exists, 
and  is  occasioned  by  any  other  cause  than  that  of 
^  unavoidable  necessity'  In  this  country  the  primi- 
tive government  of  the  church  by  Bishops,  who,  in 
a  due  and  regular  succession,  had  been  both  cano- 
nically  and  legally  appointed  to  bear  rule,  Was 
thrown  aside  ;  at  first,  under  the  pretext  of  its  '  be- 

*  ing  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God/  (a  repugnancy 
which  the  foreign  reformers  never  did  discover),  and 
afterwards,  under  the  artful  disguise,  that  it  was 

*  grievous  to  the  ]:)eople,  and  contrary  to  their  in- 
'  clinations/  This  it  was,  although  neither  true  in 
fact,  nor  conclusive  in  argument,  which  did  the 
business,  and  obtained  for  what  is  termed  Prtsby* 
tcry  its  present  legal  establishment.  To  debate 
therefore  that  important  article  of  our  faith,  which 
involves  the  right  government  of  the  christian 
church  with  our  ow^n  countrymen,  I  judge  to  be 
completely  *  Uiwful, '  was  it  at  present  '  expedient.' 
But  by  reason  of  the  many  able  vindications  of  pri- 
mitive truth  and  order,  to  which  the  theological 
student  has  access,  in  the  writings  of  both  Scottish 
and  English  authors  of  acknowledged  learning  •,  I 

forbear 
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forbear  to  stir  up  controversy  unnecessarily ;  espe^ 
cially  as  modem  presbyterians  seem  to  have  abaii- 
doned  the  old,  though  most  unjustifiable  cause  of 
clamour  against  episcopacy,  viz.  ^  that  it  is  contra- 
'  ry  to  the  word  of  God  ;'  and  are  now  eager  to  re* 
present  the  government  of  the  church,  as  noway 
essential  or  fixed,  being  both  discretionary,  and 
subject  to  alteration,  in  conformity  with  the  chai^[eft 
and  chances  of  human  life,  the  variations  of  times, 
places,  and  circumstances  ;  or,  in  still  plainer  lan- 
guage, in  conformity  with  the  ever-varying  hu- 
mour and  fancy  of  the  enthusiast,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  nominal  christian,  on  the  other. 

Upon  this  new  basis  of  dissent,  the  true  metluid 
of  appeal  to  '  antiqiuty^  umaersaluj/^  and  consent^'  as 
decisive  in  matters  of  fact„  is  made  to  give  place 
to  the  plausible  and  popular  substitute  of  cliarity^  of 
candvur,  and,  ubebal  sentiment,  that  upstart  and 
usurping  phantom,  at  whose  ^  dread  nod'  every 
tiling,  which  betrays  but  the  appearance  of  '  coph 
^  science  towards  God,'  is  rendered  ineffectual  ta 
every  purpose  of  religious  edification  and  improve- 
ment In  concluding  this  letter,  I  shall  however  in 
so  far  comply  with  the  prevailing  system  of  the  age, 
as  simply  to  refer  the  matter,  which  it  is  found  to 
contain,  to  that  spirit  of  candour  so  much  boasted 

of 
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of  and  extolled ;  and  let  it  decide  which  of  the  fol- 
lowing two  hypotheses  appears  most  probable,  and 
consequently  most  eligible  and  safe :  Whether  the 
hypothesis  which  holds,  that  Christ,  the  acknow- 
ledged Head  of  his  extensive  family,  the  church,  did 
leave  the  ordering^  constitution,  and  government  of  it, 
to  the  fluctuating  caprice  of  every  age  and  genera- 
tion of  man ;  or  the  hypothesis  which  holds,  that 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Christ  did  avithoritap 
tively  fix  some  certain  and  determinate  model,  for  per- 
petual duration,  and  for  universal  observance— not 
to  be  departed  firom,  without  committing  an  heinous 
sin,  and  incurring  a  manifest  danger.  Let  the  most 
lit;)eral  minded  only  assimilate  the  government  of 
the  church  of  God  to  the  case  of  a  well-regulated 
state ;  let  him  only  allow  the  divine  institutor  of 
the  former  to  have  been  possessed  of  equal  regard 
for  his  disciples,  as  every  wise  and  discerning  earth- 
ly potentate  would  wish  to  display  for  his  subjects, 
in  instituting  a  beneficial  form  of  civil  polity ;  and 
I,  for  my  own  part;  am  ready  to  submit  to  his  deci- 
sion. 


LET. 
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LETTER  XXVI. 


HAVING  instituted  a  church,  against  which 
the  gates  of  hell  itself  are,  at  no  period,  so  to  pre- 
vail, as  wholly  to  extinguish  it,  we  are  taught  to 
believe,  that  Jesus  Christ  admitted  into  this  mystical 
bodt/j  and  is  graciously  pleased  to  retain  in  it,  wem- 
bers  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  and  that^  by  certain 
positive  rites,  called  Sacranwits.     Besides  being  few 
in  number,  these  Sacraments  are  easy  of  observance, 
and  are  of  most  excellent  signification.     They  con- 
sist of  two  only;  and  are  known  by  the  names  of 
Baptism,  and  the  Supper  of  our  Lord.    Resting 
as  they  do,  upon  the  immediate  authority  of  Christ 
himself,  we  are  expressly  assured  by  his  evange- 
list, that  the  sacraments  were  consecrated  by  his 
powerful   blessing;   and  being  set  apart  for  the 
great  purposes  of  our  Redeemer's  mercy  and  good« 
ness,  were  enjoined  to  be  of  perpetual  observance, 
and  to  be  received  as  ordinances  of  perpetual  effi- 
cacy in  his  church  to  the  end  of  time.     It  is  with 
this  view,  that  the  christian  church  does  devoutly 
and  thankfully  accept  and  retain  them,  venerating 
them  not  only  as  peculiar  badges  of  christian  pro- 

fessioui, 
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iession,  which  they  certainly  are  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, but  as  being  the  sanctified  means  of  convey- 
ing inward  and  spiritual  grace,  and  as  being  effica- 
cious pledges  to  assure  us  of  it,  on  the  express  au- 
thority of  their  divine  institutor. 

The  sacraments  are  therefore  believed  to  be  so 
strictly  essential  to  the  very  being,  much  more  to  the 
well-being  of  a  church,  the  relation  so  close,  and 
the  connection  so  inseparable,  that  there  can  be  no 
real  church  without  sacraments,  nor  real  sacraments 
without  a  church.  The  one  necessarily  includes 
and  requires  the  other. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  carefully  to  be  ob- 
served, that  although  the  church  catliolic,  or  any 
particular  church  may,  for  the  support  of  order  and 
decency,  appoint  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  meet  with  the  chearful  observ- 
ance of  every  sound  member  of  the  same  ;  yet 
neither  has  the  church  catholic,  nor  any  parti- 
cular church,  power  or  authority  to  increase  or  di- 
minish the  number  of  sacraments,  or  to  affix  the 
gracious  and  spiritual  effects  ot  sacramental  institu- 
tion to  any  ordinance  of  human  introduction.  On 
this  account  it  is,  that  the  episcopal  churches  of 
England  and  Scotland  do,  in  their  articles,  so  ex- 
pressly reject  the^i;e  additional  sacraments  adopted 
by  the  church  of  Rome ;  since  they  are,  in  no  way, 
to  be  held  as  sacraments  of  the  gos[)el,  *  being  such 
*  as  have  grown,  partly  of  the  corrupt  following 

of 
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*  of  the  apostles,  partly  are  states  of  life  allowed  by 
^  tbe  Scriptures ;  but  yet  have  not  like  nature  of  sa- 
-*  craments  with  baptism  and  tbe  Lord's  Supper  •/ 
and  therefore  are  not  to  be  put  on  an  equal  footing 
-with  the  two  most  venerable  institutions  ordained 
by  Christ  himself. 

In  [MToof  that  these  sentiments^  respecting  the 
necessity  of  the  christian  sacraments  to  the  being  of 
of  a  diurch,  have  been  in  a  great  measure  univer* 
sally  acted  upon,  I  need  only  remark,  that  no  sect 
or  party,  professing  itself  christian^  did  ever  assume 
the  title  of  a  Churchy  without  using  something  un- 
der the  name  of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  ;  insomuch^  that  the  sectarian  tribe, 
known  by  the  designation  of  Quakers,  having 
boldly  r^ected  these  two  incd&testable  ordinances 
of  divine  institution,  does  not  pretend,  or  even 
wish  to  be  called  a  church.  In  this  part  of  their 
creed  they  undoubtedly  err  with  a  high  hand  ;  yet 
they  have  the  merit  of  consistency,  in  not  aiming  at 
a  title  which  they  are,  by  tlieir  own  confession,  pre- 
cluded from  enjoying. 

Yet,  general  as  the  reception  of  the  christian  sa* 
craments  has  been,  the  doctrine  which  flows  from 
their  adoption  has  been  exposed  to  a  variety  of 
subtle  and  intricate  questions.  Indeed  the  term 
sacrament,  though  for  ages  common  in  theological 
language,  does  by  no  means  appear  to  be  ha}  pily 
applied  to  the  two  grand  institutions  to  which  it  has 
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been  appropriated.  Sacrament  is  well  known  to 
be  a  word  of  Latin  derivation.  In  the  senfie  a- 
scribed  to  it  by  heathen  authors,  it  signifies  a  mUi- 
tary  oath.  And,  in  this  very  sense  of  oath  or  ^bliga^ 
tio?i,  many  of  the  Latin  Fathers  have  applied  '  so- 
•  cramcntinn^  to  things  of  ecclesiastical  observance; 
but  which  have  no  relation  to  the  two  gospel  in- 
stitutions which  have  been  thus  designated.  It 
would  seem  however,  that  the  authority  of  diis 
application  of  the  term,  by  the  Latin  Father^ 
was  that,  on  which  the  Romish  church  built  their 
introduction  of  other  rites,  into  the  catalogue  of 
sacraments,  than  those  of  our  Saviour's  immedi- 
ate appointment.  This  may  be  gathered  firom 
the  case  of  marriage,  one  of  the  five  rites,  which 
they  have  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  sacrament. 
For  they  pretend,  by  means  of  the  Vulgate  transla- 
tion of  a  passage  in  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  (which  translation  the  Council  of  Trent  has 
declared  to  be  authoritative),  that  the  apostle  him- 
self countenances  their  erroneous  tenet.  In  our 
translation,  literally  from  the  Greek,  we  read  the 
passage,  *  This  is  a  great  mystery  ••'  The  Roma- 
nist reads, '  This  is  a  great  sacrament ;'  and  strange- 
ly argues,  that,  from  the  [)romiscous  use  of  the 
two  words,  and  from  the  sacraments  being  current- 
ly denominated  the  mysteries  of  our  religion,  all 
mysteries  ought  to  be  called  sacraments.  Nor  should 
wc  quarrel  with  the  Romanist  on  this  head,  were 

the 
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the  title  an  empty  one  only ;  but,  when  to  any 
human  institution,  however  sacred  and  solemn,  a 
title  is  given,  which  conveys  the  idea  of  an  effectu- 
ality of  grace,  and  a  conveyance  of  blessings  the  same 
with  what  we  know  to  be  annexed  to  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  BX\d  when  we  are  required  to 
view  them  in  the  same  light,  then  does  our  dissent 
become  a  matter  of  duty ;  as  dissenting  from  what 
we  are  certain  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  was  un- 
known to  antiquity,  and  sanctioned  only  in  dark 
and  corrupt  times,  more  with  a  view  to  serve  the 
interests  of  worldly  poHcy,  than  the  interests  of  true 
and  undefiled  religion. 

But  there  arc  other  two  questions  which  arise  na- 
turally out  of  the  general  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ments ;  and  which  are  so  interwoven  with  each, 
other,  that  they  cannot  well  be  discussed  singly  : 
and  these  questions  relate  to  the  necessity  of  par- 
taking of  both  the  christian  sacraments,  and  to  the 
person  at  whose  hands  we  ought  properly  to  partake^ 
so  as  to  do  it  efficaciously.  On  the  one  hand» 
the  belief  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  sacra- 
ments (which  appears  to  be  the  side  of  the  ono 
question  most  warranted  by  holy  writ)  seems  to 
throw  open  the  adyninistration  of  them  to  all  and 
sundry ;  as  it  will  be  deemed  little  short  of  injustice 
to  man,  to  make  that  absolutely  necessary  to  salva- 
tion which  is  without  his  power,  and  must  depend 
on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  another.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  belief  of  a  regularly  commissioned  admi- 
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nistrator  being  essential  to  the  r^ity  (^  a  SBcra- 
ment,  (which  appears  to  be  the  sv^  of  the  other 
question  most  warranted,  both  by  holy  writ  and  pii* 
mitive  usage),  seems  to  have  produced  the  declara* 
tioQ  that  the  sacraments  are  only  ^  genemUy  ne€es^ 
sari/  to  salvation\'  by  which  expression  however,  we 
are  to  understand,  that  they  are  only  not  ubsolutety 
necessary,  when  they  cannot  be  regularfy  and  duly 
partaken  of.  Both  positions  have  been  aUy  ai;gu- 
ed,  and  strenuously  maintained  by  theologians; 
while  l^oth,  in  point  of  reasoning,  are  liable  to  much 
embarassment  and  confusion. 

To  discuss  the  merits  of  both,  or  of  the  contro- 
versy to  which  they  have  given  birth,  would  be  to 
fill  volumes ;  since  ancients  and  modems,  Roma- 
nists and  protestants,  have  entered  the  lists  on  this 
diffusive  subject ;  and,  from  their  modes  of  ma- 
nagement, (although,  uj)on  the  inaiut  both  parties 
may  be  free  from  wilful  error),  have  left  the  matter 
jn  the  same  state  of  doubt  and  difficulty  as  before. 
It  becomes  me  therefore  simply  to  observe,  and  I 
do  it  with  the  utmost  deference,  that  to  me  the 
whole  of  this  laboured  disputation  appears  finally 
to  resolve  itself  into  the  same  dilemma,  with  the 
case  of  the  heathen  already  noticed.  In  such  a 
case,  the  same  mode  of  solution  becomes  applicable 
to  both.  For,  I  trust  that  it  will,  on  all  hands,  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  constitution  of  the  christian 

churchy 


church,  and  the  institution  o£  its  sacrmntnts,  do  ex- 
clusively belong  to  Cbristt  and  are  arbitrarily  Test*^ 
ed  in  bim ;  and  therefore^  both  the  one  and  the 
other  we  are  boutid  and  obliged  to  receive,  in  terms 
of  his  divine  appointment;  without  drawing  conse- 
quences ;  or,  by  our  sagacity,  making  provision  for 
such  difficulties^  as  are  the  offspring  of  the  idly  cu- 
riousy  and  unsettled  mind. 

One  thing  will  surely  be  granted,  tbatt  however 
much  the  wisdom  of  God  incarnate  may  see  fit,  or 
however  much  his  mercy  may  incline  him  to  relax 
any  precept  which  we  may  deem  rigorous  in  his 
law,  it  would,  on  our  part,,  be  the  most  unpardon* 
able  presumption,  by  any  prudential  gloss  or  inter- 
pretation, to  assign  to  any  such  precept  a  meaning 
contrary  to  the  real  intendment  of  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore upon  this  principle  of  impUcit  submission  to  our 
great  lawgiver,  that,  in  my  estimation,  the .  matter 
can  ever  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  For,  as  he  has 
constituted  his  church  upon  a  firm  and  invariable  ba- 
sis, so  has  he  instituted  sacraments  for  the  necesstry 
observance  and  support  of  its  members,  (but  whe» 
ther  absolutely 9  or  generally  necessary ^  whether  ntces^ 
sitate  mediij  or  necessitate  pracepti^  or  under  any  other 
nice  distinction,  is  not  for  us  to  determine),  while  he 
has  committed  the  exclusive  administration  and  dis« 
pensation  of  these  necessary  institutions  to  those, 
whom  he  has  entrusted  with  the  stewardship  of  his 
precious  mysteries,  and  with  the  external  govern- 
ment of  the  household  of  faith.    Indeed  it  is  nei« 
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ther  within  our  province,  nor  within  reach  of  our 
faculties,  to  be  deciding  peremptorily  in,  at  best, 
h3rpothetical  cases;  which,  while  they  appear  di^ 
ficult,  and  sadly  perplexing  to  our  shallow  tinder* 
standings,  are  easily  adjusted  by  Almighty  power, 
guided  by  boundless  mercy,  and  directed  by  infi* 
nite  wisdom ;  being  made  to  work  together  for  the 
advancement  of  his  own  glory,  and  for  the  furthe* 
ranee  of  God's  gracious  purposes  of  love  and  fa* 
Tour  to  fallen  man« 


LETTER  XXVII, 


HAVING  briefly  laid  before  the  reader  the  nature 
and  institution  of  the  sacraments  of  our  religion,  in 
general,  I  come  now  to  treat  of  them  individually. 
The  sacrament  o^ Baptism  claims  precedence;  being 
the  necessary  rite  of  initiation,  by  which,  as  by  a 
door  of  admittance,  we  enter  into  the  fold  of  Christ, 
the  society  and  communion  of  his  flock,  and  be- 
come, in  the  language  of  the  church,  '  members  of 

•  Christ,  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the 

*  kingdom  of  heaven/    But  great  as  are  these  pri- 

vileges 
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vileges  of  the  baptized  '  servant  and  soldier '  of 
Christ,  they  do  not  comprehend  the  whole  benefits 
of  this  holy  sacrament  It  is  by  baptism  duly  ad- 
ministered, and  faithfully  received,  that  we  are 
tvashed  and  purified  from  the  original  pollution  of 
corrupted  human  nature ;  that  we  are  solemnly 
consecrated  to  be  the  pecuhar  property  of  the  holy 
and  undivided  Trinity ;  and  are  blessed  with  the 
furst  seeds  and  elements  of  that  progressive  sancti- 
fication,  which,  in  virtue  of  Christ's  promise  to  his 
church,  the  spirit  of  holiness,  if  not  openly  resist- 
ed, and  at  last  totallj^  quenched,  will  carry  on  with- 
in us,  in  just  proportion  to  our  necessities  ;  and  un- 
til, in  his  own  good  time  and  manner,  he  bring  us 

*  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 

•  Christ' 

Of  this  salutary  institution  the  matter  or  outward 
and  visible  sign  is  water :  the/orm  is  *  in  *  or  *  into 
^  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 

*  the  Holy  Ghost  ;*  and  the  ininistring  is  committed 
by  its  divine  Institutor  to  his  apostles,  and  to  their 
successors  in  office  ;  with  whom,  being  sent  as  the 
Father  did  send  the  Son,  that  Son  hath  promised, 
that  he  will  be  *  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 

•  world/ 

Such  being  the  sacred  nature^  and  manifold 
blessings  of  the  baptismal  sacrament,  it  will  be  rea- 
dily admitted,  that  young  children  stand  in  espe- 
cial need  of  obtaining  that  *  which  by  nature  they 
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*  cannot  have,  even  to  be  i^genemte,  And  bom 

•  anew  of  water,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  im- 
pious cruelty  ought  therefore  to  be  detested,  which 
would  deprive  of  a  privilege  «o  inestimable  thos6 
whom  Christ  himself  desired  his  disciples  to  'suffer 

•  to  come  unto  him,'  since  *  of  such  is  the  kingdonl 

*  of  heaven  */  On  the  contrary,  the  church  catho- 
lic judge?  it  to  be  both  higlily  expedient,  and 
strictly  requisite  to  admit  infants  to  the  laver  of  spi- 
ritual >vashing ;  not  only  as  being  most  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God,  but  as  being  expressly  ordered 
in  the  words  of  institution,  which  direct  ^  all  nation  j* 
to  be  admitted  to  christian  baptism  ;  and  surely  no 
nation  exists  without  a  large  proportion  of  children, 
such  as  Christ  condescended  to  take  up  in  his  arms, 
to  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  to  bless  them  ^ 

As  however  all  the  transactions  which  pass  be- 
tween Ciirist  and  his  church  are  mutual*  consisting, 
on  his  part,  of  original  blessings  ;  on  tlie  church's 
part,  of  reciprocal  duties — it  is  most  reasonable 
that  children  (of  an  age  so  tender,  that  they  can 
in  nowise  consent  to  their  baptismal  initiation,  hav- 
ing been  received  on  the  faith  of  those  who  present- 
ed them)  should,  as  soon  as  they  have  obtained  any 
measure  of  religious  knowledge,  be  called  upon, 
and  have  opportunities  offered  them  to  express,  and 
publicly  declare,  in  an  open  and  solemn  manner, 
their  full  consent  and  agreement  to  all  that  was 

done 
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done  to  them,  and /or  them,  at  their  baptism  .-sin- 
cerely promising  and  engaging  in  their  own  names, 
through  the  daily- assistance  of  promised  and  expect- 
ed grace,  that  they  will  abide  by  their  holy  profes- 
sion, and,  in  their  several  stations,  walk  as  Avorthy 
as  they  possibly  can  of  the  distinguished  character 
imparted  to  them  by  the  sacrament  of  regeneration. 

This  it  is  which  the  church  has  thought  fit  to 
conjoin  with  the  ancient  rite  of  confirmation ;  at 
the  administration  of  which,  the  young  christian  is 
called  upon  to  present  himself  to  the  Bishop-^-that, 
having  before  him  emitted  the  necessary  declara- 
tion of  his  faith,  and  having  undertaken  to  perform 
the  necessary  duties,  he  may,  by  solemn  impositioa 
of  hands,  and  episcopal  benediction,  be  authoritative* 
ly  recommended  to  the  furthejr  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  for  continual  direction  and  support, 
in  the  race  that  is  set  before  him.  This  bene- 
ficial and  apostolic  ordinance,  our  church,  as  in  du- 
ty bound,  has  carefully  retained,  and  regularly  calls 
upon  her  young  members  to  *  receive  the  benefit 
*  of  confirmation,  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
'  the  Bishop,'  that  is,  the  Bishop  of  the  particular 
diocese^  or  district,  to  which  they  belong  :  a  bene- 
fit which  we  cannot  but  think  of  very  great  conse- 
quence to  christians,  when  we  find  St  Paul,  in  one 
of  his  epistles,  mentioning  it,  next  to  baptism,  a- 
mong  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ*.     But  while  we  embrace  this  sacred  ordi- 

p  p  nance 
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nance,  with  appropriate  veneratioQ,  yet  because 
we  see  no  instituted  matter  peculiar  to  it»  (for  the 
chrism  enjoined  by  the  Romanists,  and  recom* 
mended  by  some  prot^tants,  we  do  not  find  to  have 
been  of  apostolic  or  primitive  usage),  we  therefore 
do  not  admit  confirmation  into  the  class  of  those 
real  sacraments,  distinguished  by  Christ's  own  ex- 
press institution. 

The  benefits  of  baptism,  and  the  privileges  an- 
nexed to  it,  being  so  many,  and  so  invaluable,  we 
find  it  resorted  to,  with  the  utmost  attachment  and 
regard,  by  the  primitive  church,  and  still  respected 
by  all  who  call  themselves  christians,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  silly  fanatics,  who,  notwithstanding 
their  non-compliance,  do  yet  pretend  to  sup^y  their 
want  of  it  with  something  inward^  and  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Indeed  the  many  strange  and  errone- 
ous notions  prevalent,  in  modern  times,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  baptism^  are  a  proof,  in  so  far,  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  it  has  been  held.  And,  although  the 
generality  of  christian  parents  in  this  country  seem 
to  view  the  administration  of  it  in  no  other  light 
than  as  the  prescribed  form  of  giving  the  child  a 
name;  yet  this  very  view  of  the  sacrament,  diminu- 
tive as  it  undoubtedly  is,  has,  in  all  probability,  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  belief)  that  baptism  was  enjoined 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  something  upon  the 
child,  by  way  of  title,  something  previously  unen- 
joj  ed,  and,  properly  speaking,  not  to  be  enjoyed 
without  it. 

The 
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The  origin  of  this  idea  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
very  construction  of  the  word  '  baptize.*  It  is  an 
expression  derived  from  the  Greelc  verb  (Sonma, 
which  signifies  not»  in  the  general,  ^  lavare,*  to  wash, 
but,  in  the  restrictive  sense,  *  tingere,*  to  dip,  to  dye^ 
to  tinge — not  only  (as  we  would  say)  to  wash  out 
the  old,  but  to  bring  on,  as  it  were,  a  new  colour  or 
character.  In  coniforroity  with  this  radical  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  primi- 
tive mode  of  baptizing,  practised  by  him  who  bore 
the  name  of  Baptist,  and  tor  some  time  adopted  into 
christian  practice,  viz.  immersion,  or  of  dipping  the 
candidate  into  the  water,  was  considered  as  most 
significant  of  the  design,  and  as  giving  full  scope  to 
the  apostle's  analogy  of  *  being  buried  with  Christ 
*  in  baptism '/ 

The  ancient  mode  of  dipping  at  baptism ,  has 
been,  for  prudential  reasons,  long  since  disused. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  set  of  Independents  who  do 
still  plead  for  the  indispensible  necessity  of  it,  and 
there  have  been  found  some  sincere  churchmen, 
who  thought  the  practice  worthy  of  being  re-intro- 
duced. But  they  did  not  certainly  advert  to  this 
consideration,  so  material  to  the  cause  which  they 
espoused — whether  the  baptism  was  performed  by 
immersion  singly,  without  any  additional  ceremo* 
ny,  or  whether  the  administrator  did  not  apply  the 
water  personally  to  each  individual,  by  the  ceremo- 

P  p  2  ny 
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ny  of  sprinkling,  or  of  aspersion.  This  I  do  be- 
lieve, there  is  good  ground  for  asserting,  was  the 
case.  Hence  it  would  follow,  that  the  dipping  was 
an  act  of  choice^  while  the  sprinkling  was  the  act  of 

necessiij/, 

■ 

With  respect  to  the  analogy  noticed  by  St  Paul, 
with  which  the  act  of  immersion  is  supposed  to  be 
most  conformable,  I  am  led  to  think,  that  in  no 
other  way  ought  this  opinion  to  be  coincided  with, 
but  by  having  an  eye  to  the  Jewish  custom  preva- 
lent in  the  time  of  St  Paul,  of  letting  the  body 
down  into  sepulchral  vaults,  or  hollow  tombs,  des- 
.tined  for  that  purpose.  Let  it  be  remembered  al- 
so, that  the  current  mode  of  throwing  or  sprinkling 
earth  upon  the  body,  when  laid  in  the  ground,  is 
equally  and  fully  more  naturally  represented  by  the 
sprinkling  of  the  baptismal  water,  than  by  immcr* 
sion;  and  it  would  be,  I  am  satisfied,  no  harsh 
conjecture  to  suppose,  that  the  one  of  these  prac- 
tices may  have  originally  introduced  the  other. 

In  support  of  the  present  mode  of  administration 
of  the  initiatory  sacrament  of  our  religion,  is  that  ex- 
pression of  the  apostle  St  Peter,  '  thro*  sanctification 
^  of  the  spirit  unto  obedience,  and  SPRINKLING  of  Uie 
•  blood  of  Jesus  Christ "  ;*  which  blood  is  also  de- 
noted bv  St  Paul  to  be  the  '  blood  of  sprinkling.  ** 
Yov  *  all  things  almost  are  by  the  law  cleansed^ 

savs 
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*  says  he,  by  blood  /'  And  how  were  they  thus 
cleansed  ?  By  *  sprinklin^^* — we  are  positively  as- 
sured ;  which  is  authority  sufficient  to  justify  the 
practice,  for  ages  prevalent  in  the  church,  of  sprink* 
ling  with  the  water  in  baptism  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  sufficient  to  assure  us,  that  the  cleansing  an- 
nexed to  the  ordinance  is  obtained  by  asperswff, 
whether  imrtiersion  or  dipping  be  used  or  not. 

But  the  mode  of  administration  has  never  been 
found  to  excite  so  much  controversy,  as  has  the 
power  or  right  to  administer :  Insomuch  that  upon 
the  subject  of  Lay-baptism^  more  real  learning,  and 
solid  argument  have  been  expended  than,  in  my 
opinion,  were  due  :  for  this  reason,  that  with  me  it 
is  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether,  in  the  strict  and  literal 
sense,  without  inference  or  deduction,  such  baptisms 
were  ever  practised,  or  even  attempted,  under  all  the 
corruptions  of  primitive  times ;  until  the  church  of 
.  Rome  gave  them  a  sort  of  countenance,  by  admit- 
ting them  to  be  valid  in  cases  of  necessity.  In  the  pri- 
mitive church,  the  great  point  of  debate  regarded 
baptisms  administered  by  heretics — ^whether  they 
were  to  be  held  valid  or  not.  On  the  negative  side, 
appeared  a  considerable  part  of  the  Eastern  churchy 
headed  by  Firmiiian^  bishop  of  Cesarea,  and  the 
whole  African  church,  supported  by  the  great  Cy^ 
prian,  bishop  of  Carthage.  By  this  powerful  party 
it  was  argued,  that  as  baptism  could  not  be  valid- 

ly 
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]y  administered  out  of  tlie  church,  its  administra* 
tiOD  by  heretics,  by  men  who  had  corrupted  the  ca- 
tholic faith,  and  thereby  departed  from  cathcdic 
communion,  was  absolutely  null  and  void.  On  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  proposition  appeared  Stephen, 
bishop  of  Rome,  with  the  churches  dependent  on 
th^  See,  who,  while  they  owned  the  irregulariiy^ 
yet  maintained  the  validity  of  such  baptisms,  stig* 
matizing  those  who  held  the  opposite  opinion,  with 
the  invidious  charge  of  rebaptizers^  of  which  the  A- 
firicans  did  not  fail  to  deny  the  application.  What* 
ever  authority  might  have  attached  to  the  Cypri- 
anic  doctrine,  that  authority  was  greatly  impaired 
by  the  fury  of  the  Donatist  party,  which  raged  after 
Cyprian's  death,  and  carried  his  arguments,  both 
iti  matters  of  faith  and  practice,  to  a  most  outrage- 
ous height. 

Among  many  other  matters  of  controversy,  the 
Council  of  Nice  took  this  also  under  review,  and. 
sustained  the  validity  of  those  baptisms  administered 
by  heretics,  which  were  administered  according  to 
the  appointed  form,  viz.  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
and  undivided  Trinity,  rejecting  only  the  baptisms 
of  such  heretics,  as  either  totally  disused,  or  im- 
purely altered  that  form.  By  this  decision,  sup- 
ported by  the  labours  of  subsequent  writers*,  the 
Donatist  flame  was  at  length  entirely  extinguished, 

and 
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and  the  doctrine  which  a  general  council  had  recog- 
nized^ was  universally  acted  upon. 

Bnt  nothing  in  this  early  controversy  can  be  said 
to  afford  a  proper  precedent  for  the  irregvilar  bap- 
tisms of  these  latter  days ;  and  which  particularly 
predominate  in  the  western  parts  of  the  christian 
world.     The  church  of  Rome  has  indeed,  by  one 
stroke  of  its  infallibility,  cut  the  knot  of  controver- 
sy,  when  it  found  itself  unable  to  untie  it.    Such  of 
the  protestant  profession  as  plead  necessity  for  their 
want  of  a  regular  episcopal  succession  in  the  churcbt 
with  which  it  is  their  lot  to  be  connected,  plead  the 
same  necessity  for  their  want  of  regular  baptisms. 
Others  of  the  same  profession,  who  have  openly  and 
wantonly  rejected  regular  episcopal  government,  and 
have  •  hewed  them  out  cisterns^  broken  cisterns,' 
derive  their  sacramental  administrations  from  the 
same  broken  cisterns  which  they  have  hewed  out  for 
themselves— from  the  same  source  from  which,  in 
general,  their  ministerial  functions    are  derived. 
The  united  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
which  have  retained,  and  which  do  still  enjoy  the 
benefits  of,  a  regular  episcopal  succession,  (and  long 
may  they  enjoy  so  distinguished  a  blessing  !)  while 
they  see  and  lament  the  difficulties  which  unhap- 
pily embarass  the  subject  before  us,  have  hither- 
to   abstained  from  giving  any  formal  and  final 
determination   upon  it ;  thus  leaving  it  open  to 
every  clerical  and  lay  member  of  their  communion, 
to  hold  such  sentiments  regarding  it,  and  to  act. 
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consequence,  as  conscience  or  prudence  shall  di- 
rect. 

That  there  is  a  defect  in  all  irregular  baptisms^  a 
defect  Avhich,  where  it  is  felt,  ought  certainly  to  be 
supplied,  will  I  hope  be  readily  acknowledged. 
But  whether  unavoidable  ignorance,  and  one's  be- 
ing, bona  fide,  baptized  after  the  instittited  form, 
jiiay  not,  on  his  or  her  coming  over  to  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church  catholic^  in  some  measure  pave 
the  way  for  removing  that  defect ;  and  whether 
such  defect  may  not  afterAvards  be  supplied  by  im- 
position of  the  hands  of  the  bishop  in  conBrmation, 
are  considerations  which  it  would  not  become  me 
to  do  more  than  simpl}'^  to  suggest ;  being  not  a- 
shamed  to  say  that  I  am  incapable  of  discuss* 
ing  them,  much  more  of  deciding  on  their  me- 
rit. One  thing  I  can,  with  a  safe  conscience  do, 
I  can  wish  and  praj^  that  such  discussion  may,  in 
God's  good  time,  prove  to  be  unnecessary,  by  rea- 
son of  all  christian  people  becoming  *  one  fold,  un- 

*  der  one  shepherd.'  While,  in  the  mean  time,  I 
would  humbly  recommend  a  firm  dependence  on 
the  loving-kindness  *  of  the   grcat  shepherd  and 

*  bishop  of  our  souls,'  for  pardoning  any  undesign- 
ed mistakes,  into  which  the  frailty  of  man  may 
occasionally  lead  him ;  and  into  which,  more  espe- 
cially, the  frailty  of  those  who  arc  embassadors  for 
him,  and  the  regular  stewards  of  his  mysteries,  may, 
in  such  ))orversc  times  as  the  present,  be  the  means 
of  their  falling,  when  called  upon  to  act,  on  the  sub- 
ject in  hand. 

Before 
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Before  concludin;2^  this  Letter,  I  have  only  to 
advert  to  the  becoming  practice,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism,  of  signing  the  candidate  on  the 
forehead  with  the  sign  of  the  cross;  not  that  this 
ceremony  is  reckoned  any  part  of  the  sacrament,  or 
that  the  sacrament  is  reckoned  incom  lete  without 
it ;  but  that  such  an  early  and  public  opportuni- 
ty is  deemed  the  most  fit  to  be  taken  of  eii listing, 
by  such  an  emblematical  and  long- practised  sign^ 
the  baptized  person  under  the  banner  of  a  crucified 
Saviour ;  *  in  token  that  hereafter  he  sliall  not  be  a- 
^  shamed  to  confess  his  faith  in  him,  and  manfully 

*  to  fiofht  under  his  banner  against  sin,  the  world, 
^  and  the  devil,  and  to  continue  Christ^s  faithlbl  sol- 

*  dier  and  servant  unto  his  life's  end  ■/  Nay,  I  per* 
isuade  myself  that  something  similar  to  this  ^eeremo^ 
ny  must  have  occasioned  the  following  language, 
in  St  PauPs  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which,  without 
some  such  reference,  is  wholly  inexplicable^.'  Let 

*  no  man  trouble  me,  for  1  bear,  in  my  body,  the 

*  marks  (sr/pn-* — impressions)  of  the  Lord  Jesus  •:* 
and  what  mark  of  the  Lord  Jebus  has  ever  been 
heard  of  in  the  christian  worlds  other  than  the  mark 
or  sign  of  •  kim  crucified  ?' 

Q  q  LET-. 

<  See  Fona  of  Baptism,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Pxajcr* 

•  Gal,  vi.  17, 
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HAVING  treated,  in  the  former  Letter,  of 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  I  mean  to  occupy  the 
present  with  discussing  the  other,  and,  according  to 
the  protestant  faith,  the  only  remaining  sacrament 
of  our  holy  religion.  This  sublimely  mysterious 
ordinance  is  termed  by  St  Paul,  *  The  Lord's 
'  Supper  '.'  It  was  also  at  an  early  period  distin- 
guished by  the  significant  title  of  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist ;  under  both  which  expressive  appellations,  the 
catholic  church  receives  it  with  the  utmost  thank- 
fulness and  reverential  regard,  as  being  the  last  pre- 
cious bequest  of  love  and  blessing  which  Christ 
vouchsafed  to  give,  and  which  he  appropriated  to 
the  nourishment,  strength,  and  protection  of  all  the 
faithful  members  of  his  mystical  body,  in  their  pre- 
sent militant  state  on  earth. 

In  this  sacred  institution,  under  the  material 
signs  and  symbols  of  bread  and  wine,  formally 
sanctified,  and  consecrated  by  prayer,  christians  are 
made  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christy 

which, 
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which  being  (vere  et  realiter)  verily  and  indeed  pre- 
sent in  this  holy  sacrament,  is,  in  virtue  of  such 
presence,  believed  *  to  be  verily  and  indeed  taken 

*  and  received  by  the  faithful  \  in  the. due  celebra- 
tion of  it '.  This,  being  the  express  doctrine  au- 
thorised in  holy  scripture,  constituted,  in  general, 
the  belief  of  the  primitive  ages,  and  was  cordially 
embraced  in  all  parts  of  the  church  catholic,  with- 
out fear  of  indulging  superstition,  on  the  one  hand 
— without  tendency  to  modern  debasement,  on  the 
other. 

Indeed  all  the  primitive  Fathers,  of  whose  works 
any  remains  exist,  speak  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  in  terms  of  extatic  praise  and  admiration* 
Its  design,  and  its  eiFects,  they  simply  relate;  nor 
so  much  as  attempt  any  of  those  minute  descrip- 
tions which  writers  of  after-times  have  introduced  ; 
and  which,  originating  in  *  philosophy  and  vain 

*  deceit,'  have  clouded  and  obscured,  instead  of  il- 
lustrating this  gracious  Institution.  It  is  indeed  re- 
markable that,  of  all  the  various  heretics,  who  at  an 
early  date  infested  the  christian  church,  not  one 
did  ever  presume  to  meddle  with  the  Lord's  sup- 
per ;  further  than  by  consequence,  and  in  contbr- 
mity  with  the  different  notions  which  they  enter- 
tained about  the  person  and  nature  of  Christ,  the 
original  institutor.  This  indirect  mode  of  cavU 
excepted,  the  Eucharistic  doctrine  continued  for 

a  q  2  a 
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a  long  period  universally  and  uhifbrtnly  the 
sanne.  Nay»  uniformity  of  opinion  i)egat  unifbrmn 
ty  of  practice,  as  stands  exemplified  in  all  the  aiH 
cient  liturgies  now  extant ;  which  liturgies^  whether 
they  really  be  the  genuine  compositions  or  Dot  of 
those  whose  names  they  bear,  are  in  so  far  valuable 
as,  by  their  harmony  and  mutual  agreement^  they 
discover  to  us  the  belief  and  the  practice  of  those 
early  ages,  in  this  important  article  of  every  chris^ 
tian's  faith. 

Upon  the  basis  therefore  of  Scripture  doctrine^ 
explained  by  primitive  and  catholic  usage,  we  are 
warranted  to  behold  this  divine  Institution  in  a 
tw  oibld  point  of  view.  In  the  first  place»  we  are 
warranted  to  behold  it  as  *  a  commemorative  sacri- 
*Jice  ;*  pr,  if  this  language  be  thought  too  near  akin 
to  the  language  of  the  Romish  church,  we  are  war- 
ranted to  l)ehold  it,  as  *  a  sacrificial  comynemoration^ 
*  of  the  one  lull,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  ob- 
'  hit  ion,  and  satisfaction,  which  Christ  once  offered^ 
<  *  of  his  b(Hii/  givoif  and  of  his  blood  shed  for  the 
'  sins  of  the  whole  world/  In  this  view,  we  ce- 
lebrate the  eucharistic  oblation^  as  the  highest 
and  most  acceptable  act  of  christian  worship  ^(ia 
its  two  constituent  branches  of  supplication  and 
praise)  which  the  christian  church  can  perform ; 
presenting  thereby,  in  the  way  of  his  own  dppcHtit- 
mcnt,  the  efficacious  merits  of  Christ's  death  and 
atonement,  as  the  sure  foundation  of  all  our  hopes, 
and  as  the  only  ground  uj>on  which  we  presume 

to 
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to  plead  for,  or  expect  to  obtain,  any  portion  of 
mercy  or  blessing  from  *  God  in  Christ  reconcile 
'  ing  the  world  to  himself;'  and  at  the  same  time/ 
humbly  offering  our  hearty  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise,  for  the  innumerable  benefits  procured  to 
us  by  the  precious  subject  of  this  commemoration. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  warranted  to  re- 
ceive the  liie-giving  symbols  of  bread  and  wine,  as 
a  heavenly  repast,  or  Jeast^  upon  this  commemora- 
tive sacrifice,  when  we  become  God's  peculiar  pro* 
perty  by  a  solemn  act  of  oblation  ;  and  are  thus 
admitted  to  the  inestimable  honour  of  feasting  at 
his  table,  as  a  pledge  of  his  reconciliation  and  love 
to  us ;  for  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  our  souls  iu 
grace,  and  for  the  preservation  of  our  souls  and 
bodies  unto  everlasting  life.  In  the  first  |>oint  of 
view,  do  ail  faithful  christians  hold  it  to  be  their  in- 
dispensible  duty  to  celebrate  the  commemoration 
of'  Christ,  their  passover,  who  was  slain'  for  them,  in 
obedience  to  their  blessed  Lord's  express  command, 
^  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me/  or,  as  the  original 
language  more  strongly  expresses  it,  Vmake  this  to 

*  be  my  {avaiifyia-ig)  commemoration.*  In  the  second 
point  of  view,  do  all  faithful  christians  esteem  it  a 
singular  blessing,  to  be  permitted  to  become  pri- 
vileged pai*takers  of  this  sanctified  food,  by  eating 
and  drinking  wliat  our  gracious  Lord  invited  his 
apostles  to  eat  and  drink,  when  he  said — '  take, 
'  eat,  this  is  my  body ' — '  this  is  my  blood,  drink  yo 

*  all  of  it/    The  bread  which  we  break,  we  accord- 

in'4^ 
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ingly  regard  as  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ ;  the  cup  which  we  bless,  as  the  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  therefore  do  we  hold 
it  to  be  a  fundamental  truth — '  that  the  cup  of  the 

*  Lord  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay-people,  but 

*  that  both  the  parts  of  the  Lord's  sacrament,  by 

*  Christ's  ordinance  and  commandment,  ought  to 
'  be  ministred  to  all  christian  men  alike '/ 

I  have  now  to  observe,  that,  as  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper  holds  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  christian  system,  so  has  it,  in  these  lat- 
ter days,  been  the  subject  of  more  contention,  and 
has  occasioned  more  divisions  and  separations  a- 
mong  men  professing  themselves  christians,  than 
any  other  article  of  faith  whatever.  'At  first  received 
throughout  the  church  with  the  utmost  humility  of 
mind  and  soul,  and  celebrated  with  the  most  reverent 
simplicity  of  devotion,  the  holy  eucharist  answered 
all  the  beneficial  purposes  intended  by  it.  By  degrees 
however,  and  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  advance 
made  by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  Europe,  did 
this  divine  institution  become  the  subject  of  meta- 
physical inquiry ;  until,  instead  of  the  venerable 
depth  of  mystery  in  which  the  holy  scriptures  had 
jecorded  the  history  of  it,  and  in  which  the  primi- 
tive church  had  long  observed  it,  the  supper  of  our 
Lord  came  to  be  examined,  and  defined  by  the 
newly  introduced  distinctions  oi  genus  and  species ^  of 

substance 

I  See  Article  xxx. 
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substance  and  accidents,  of  quid  and  quomodo,  and 
such  like  inapplicable  subtleties,  as  the  invention  of 
monastic  idleness,  set  to  work  by  the  assumed  prin- 
ciples of  Aristotle,  led  men  to  adopt.  The  issue  was 
such  as  the  church  of  Rome,  by  its  sovereign  autho- 
rity, thought  fit  at  length  to  determine.  By  the 
decision  of  the  general  councils  of  Lateran  and 
Trent  *  the  point  of  faith  was  completely  settled ; 
and  the  whole  controversy,  by  the  fiat  of  Rome, 
became  compressed,  not  into  a  volume,  not  into  a 
sentence,  but  into  one  single  newly  coined  vocable-^ 

'  Transubstantiation/ 

It  would  be  to  any  other  purpose  than  to  the 
purpose  of  edification,  were  I  to  drag  the  reader 
through  the  many  intemlediate  and  thorny  wilds 
of  metaphysical  debate,  which  served  to  produce 
the  magical  power  of  this  single  term ;  while  to 
mention  the  cruel  methods  resorted  to,  of  enforcing 
belief  in  its  specific  virtues,  would  be  to  excite 
feelings  unworthy  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Harsh 
and  unintelligible  as  is  the  very  sound  of  the  word 

*  transubstantiate,'  it  might  have  been  overlooked, 
with  other  similar  attempts  to  illustrate  *  obscurum 

*  l^er  obscurius/  had  it  not  been  that  a  definition  of 
the  term  was  given,  and  required  to  be  received, 
in  the  following  language  ;  •  The  conversion  of  the 

*  whole  substance  of  the  bread,  into  the  natural  body 
'  of  Christ,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine, 

*  into 

<  The  Council  of  Lateran  was  held  in  1215  >  that  of  Trent  more 
than  300  years  after. 
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*  into  his  natural  blood,  the  species  or  6utward  ac- 

*  cidents  of  the  bread  and  wine  only  remaining— is 
'  that  which,  for  wise  reasons,  the  catholic  church 

*  has  called  Transnbstantiaiion:  Yet  certain  it  \h 
that  the  Greek  church  never  had,  in  their  language, 
so  much  as  a  word  which  could  l>e  construed  to  sig- 
nify what  is  here  ascribed  to  the  word  transuhtantin 
aiion^  much  less  a  word  of  similar  import. 

On  its  first  promulgation,  the  above  definition 
of  the  term  transubstantiation  startled  many  learned 
men  of  the  Romish  communion,  who  could  not 
digest  it  as  an  article  of  faith.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  reformation  in  Germany  checked  the  rigours 
of  papal  severity,  than  the  doctrine,  which  this  de- 
finition conveyed,  was  attacked  at  all  hands,  and 
what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  was  attacked  bv  ar- 
guments  successfully  drawn  from  that  very  system  of 
philosophy  which  gave  the  doctrine  birth.  Yet  am 
I  no  advocate  for  the  adoption  of  *  science  falsely 

*  so  called,'  into  religious  controversy  ;  tar  less  for 
conferring  on  what  is  merely  the  result  of  human 
ingenuity,  the  power  of  deciding  one  way  or  an- 
other, in  the  deep  doctrines  of  divine  revelation.  All 
such  doctrines,  and  this  individual  doctrine  more 
especially,  I  should  ever  wish  to  see  either  com- 
bated or  defended  by  weapons  drawn  from  the  ar- 
moury of  scripture,  and  of  primitive  antiquity — not 
by  logical  deduction,  or  metaphysical  quibbling, 
which  may,  by  cunning  artifice,  1)e  diverted  to  any 
purpose.  Without  therefore  pronouncing  an  opi- 
nion 
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nion  with  respect  to  the  real  merits  of  the  victory 
obtained  in  this  philosophical  contest  about  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  I  would  recommend 
to  the  assertor  of  this  doctrine  one  consideration 
from  Scripture,  which,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly 
opposes  both  the  faith  of  the  Romish  church,  and  its 
practice.  The  apostle  St  Paul  expressly  calls  the  body, 
in  the  Eucharist,  '  the  body  broken  for  us','  which 
is  also  the  current  style  of  the  ancient  liturgies. 
Yet  another  apostle,  St  John,  in  applying  the  pas- 
chal lamb,  as  the  type  of  our  Lord's  natural  body, 
declares  in  a  manner  equally  incontestable,  *  that 
'  these  things  were  done  that  the  Scripture  should 
'  be  fulfilled— fl  bone  of  him  shall  NOT  be  BROKEN  */ 
If  therefore  the  eucharistical  body  becomes  the  n^- 
tural  body,  it  is  a  thing  avowedly  different  from  the 
*  body  broken  for  us'  But  fix^m  the  above  infallible 
authorities,  the  eucharistical  body^  which  was  broken, 
can  never  become  the  natural  body,  which  was  not  to 
be  broken ;  and  therefore  the  doctrine,  which  pro- 
nounces them  to  be  one,  is  heretical  doctrine ; 
while  the  practice  of  administring,  in  the  form 
of  a  wafer  purposely  prepared,  that  it  may  not  be 
broken,  is  a  heretical  practice* 

How  much  is  it  however  to  be  lamented  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  matter  of  controversy,  that  in  fly- 
ing from  one  error,  men  should  fell  into  other  errors^ 
and  content  themselves  with  a  system  of  belief  e- 

B  r  qually 

s  Cotf  xi,  24*  >  St  John  six.  36* 
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qually  distant  from  the  standard  of  trutli,  though 
perhaps  not  of  so  dangerous  a  tendency  as  that 
from  which  they  were  desirous  to  escape?  Tlie 
great  body  of  the  'Lutherans,,  on  their  separation 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  did,  it  is  true,  keep  up 
that  part  of  the  Lateran  doctrine,  which  asserted  tlie 
corporal  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  but  stiH  did  they 
retain  so  much  of  the  ancient  creed  which  Rome 
liad  arrogantly  anathematized,  as  to  beheve  that 
the  substance^  as  well  as  accidents  of  the  bread  and 
wine  still  remained.  This  union  of  the  two  sub- 
stances tlii^  denominated  '  consubstantiatioti  ;*  a 
term  which  both  papist  and  protestant  agree,  in  pro- 
nouncing to  be  equally  obscure  and  unphilosophical 
as  transubs^antiation  itself  Therefore  it  was  reject- 
ed by  another  numerous  party,  who,  following  the 
tenets  of  Zuinglius  and  Calvin,  taught,  and  still  do 
teach,  that  the  history  given  us,  in  Scripture,  of 
this  sacramental  institution,  is  only  to  be  taken ^- 
<^urativeb/^  without  any  kind  of  rr^/Z/y  whatever; 
and  who,  building  their  system  of  belief  upon  some 
.expressions  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  in  which  the  coa- 
sccrated  elements  are  called  f(}iures  of  the  body  and 
blood  (although  far  from  being  so  called  in  the 
low  unmeaning  sense  imposed  upon  such  language 
•by  modern  refinement)  did,  and  still  do,  exclaim 
against  aiiy /rr//  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment ;  which  real  presence  they  either  cannot,  or 
will  not  distinguish  from  the  corporal  presence  af- 
firmed by  the  other  partv.     Nav,  so  far  have  some 

of 
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of  the  Calvinistic  tribes  in  this  country  proceeded 
in  their  scheme  of  degradation,  as  to  annex  no 
other  idea  to  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  than 
that  of  a  convivial  meeting,  where  men  sit  down 
to  eat  and  drink  together,  in  token  of  mutual  love 
and  harmony — accompanied,  by  reason  of  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  place,  with  somewhat  of  devotion, 
during  the  few  hours  spent  in  partaking ;  but  unat- 
tended by  the  belief  of  any  thing  either  sacred  or 
mysterious  in  the  institution  itself;  although  it  be 
imdeniablv  certain,  that  the  w^ords  of  institution 
do  carrj'^  mystery — grand  and  precious  mystery  #—iu 
their  most  literal  sense  and  construction. 

With  these- effects  of  misguided  belief  exposed 
to  his  view,  how  must  the  sound  and  sincer^i  chris- 
tian lament  that  die  most  endearing  pledge,  and 
the  most  sacred  boiKl  of  love  and  unity  among 
christians  should  have  been  made  such  a  source  of 
contention,  and  have  raised  such  dreadful  animo- 
sity in  the  christian  world  ?  Nay,  that  the  highest 
and  most  honourable  mark  of  regard,  which  tlie 
church,  in  its  present  militant  state,  could  Iwive  re- 
ceived from  its  glorious  Head^  should  hav«  ever 
been  despoiled  of  its  just  estimation,  by  means  of 
human  |)assion  subverting  human  judgement?  Even 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  tranmbsianiiaiion^  professed- 
ly meant  to  aggrandize  and  add  lustre  to  this  ve- 
nerable mystery,  and  to  the  churcli  as  the  dispensc^r 
of  it,  appears  to  me,  laying  other  considerations  a- 
side,  to  be  injurious  to  its  real  and  inherent  dignity, 

K  r  '2  .  Uwv.^ 
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much  as  it  restricts  one's  meditations  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  human  interpretation  :  Whereas 
for  my  own  part,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that,  in  my 
estimation,  the  truly  pious  soul  left  to  itself,  and  to 
the  literal  words  of  scripture,  unencumbered  with 
any  laboured  explications  or  learned  definitions, 
would  have  loftier,  and,  it  might  be,  more  adequate 
conceptions  of  the  sacrament  itself,  and  of  the  de« 
sign  of*  its  adorable  author,  than  words  could  well 
express,  or  the  most  subtle  theologian  (his  mind  of 
necessity  warped  by  existing  systems  of  belief) 
could  ftiUy  reach.  Of  one  thing  the  devout  par- 
taker may  rest  assured,  that  when  his  blessed 
Saviour  said,  '  This  is  my  body — this  is  my  blood,' 
he  had  in  these,  to  us  incomprehensible,  words,  a 
fixed  and  determinate  meaning;  in  firm  belief  of 
which,  the  church  has  always  retained  the  words  of 
institution  in  its  liturgical  service,  as  the  very  char- 
ter or  warrant,  by  which  its  eucbaristical  administra- 
tions are  authorized.  In  this  case,  I  leave  it  to 
be  seriously  considered,  whether  it  were  not  safer, 
as  it  is  surely  more  piously  humble,  to  accept  of 
our  Saviour's  gifts,  in  his  own  words,  and  under  his 
own  meaning,  th6ugh  we  ourselves  should  not  alto- 
gether apprehend  that  meaning ;  than  by  affixing 
epithets  of  our  own  devising,  such  as  *  natural 
♦  body,'  or  ^figurative  body,'  (both  of  which  epithets 
are  equally  unauthorised  by  Scripture),  to  run  the 
risk  of  imposing  upon  the  language  of  God  incarnate 
an  erroneous  sense,  and  thereby  of  destroying  our 
own  individual  claim  to  the  benefits  annexed.  Dis- 

puters 
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puters  may  call  this  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  im- 
plicit  faiths  or  by  what  other  name  they  please ;  but 
ill  a  case  of  such  '  exceeding  and  eternal '  interest,  I 
would  reckon  such  conduct  to  be  of  a  very  different 
description  ;  and  therefore  would  term  it '  a  manly 
testimony  of  becoming  submission  on  the  part  of  a 
finite  creature^  enjoying  communion  with  God^  who 
IS  infinite  ;*  of  which  do  one  professing  himself  a 
christian  needs  to  be  ashamed.  At  the  beginning  it 
was  confessedly  so.  Would  to  God  that  such  a 
becoming  example  had  been  unceasingly  f(^owed ! 
It  would  have  saved  trouble  to  the  author  of  -  many 
a  perplexed  disquisition,  and  would  have  prevent- 
ed much  indecent  wrangling,  which  I  am  afraid 
has  been  often  employed,  less  with  a  view  to  disco- 
ver  divine  truth,  than  to  display  human  skill  and 
learning  ;  and  more  with  a  view  to  controvert  an 
adversary's  opinion,  than  to  establish  one^s  own. 

Indeed,  after  all. that  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten in  the  explication  of  this,  in  some  respects  in- 
explicable, subject,  the  idea  of  inscrutable  mystery 
must  continue  to  prevail  in  the  mind  of  the  hum- 
ble and  sincere  believer.  Nor  is  this  more  to  be 
wondered  a.t  in  this  instance,  than  in  many  other 
instances  of  less  moment,  where  a  man  is  sensible 
of,  and  can  describe  the  effects,  though  he  neither 
distinctly  knows  the  cause,  nor  the  precise  way  and 
manner  of  operation.  No  man  is  so  extravagantly 
regardless  of  the  health  and  strength  of  his  body,  as 
to  refrain  from  partaking  of  the  food  allotted  for 
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purpose,  until  his  reason  be  satisfied  as  to  the  way 
and  manner  in  which  his  health  and  ^rength  are 
promoted  by  means  of  food.  But  many  a  man 
has,  in  this  *  age  of  reason/  become  thus  regardless 
of  the  health  and  strength  of  his  soul,  so  as  to  re- 
frain  from  the  food  allotted  for  that  purpose — be- 
cause, forsooth,  his  reason  is  not  satisfied  as  to  the 
way  and  manner  in  which  his  spiritual  health  and 
strength  are  promoted  by  the  consecrated  elements 
of  bread  and  wine.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  deem- 
ed quite  enough,  that  the  operations  of  nature  should 
be  obvious  to  the  feelings  of  sense,  without  starting 
doubts  or  raising  controversies.  In  the  latter  case, 
analogy  requires,  that  the  operations  of  grace  should 
be  equally  obvious  to  the  feelings  of  faith — especi- 
ally since  it  dare  not  be  gainsaid,  that  both  cases 
do  alike  depend  upon  the  divine  blessing,  without 
which  man's  bodily  sustenance,  as  well  as  the  chris- 
tian's sacramental  nutriment,  would  be  equally  in- 
efficacious. 

But  of  all  the  novel  deviations  from  the  standard 
of  primitive  eucharistical  doctrine,  there  is  none 
among  any  denomination  of  christians  whatever, 
w^hich  has  less  colour  of  excuse,  or  which  has  ex- 
cited more  well-founded  opposition,  than  the  Ro- 
mish whim  (for  it  deserves  no  better  name)  by  which 
the  *  cup  of  blessing '  is  denied  to  the  laity.  This 
wanton  denial  was  first  decreed  by  the  Council  of 
Constance,  and  afterwards  ratified  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  had  the  audacity  to  embody  it  in  their 

creed. 
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creed,  and  by  this  means  to  make  it  part  of  the 
confession  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  that  '  under  one 
'  kind  only  whole  and  entire  Christ,  and  the  whole 
^  sacrament  is  received/  Surely  such  an  act  of  ar- 
rogant effrontery,  directly  contrary  to  Christ's  ex- 
press institution,  and  (the  church  of  Rome  itself 
beinj?  judge)  openly  at  variance  with  the  universal 
practice  of  the  christian  church  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  requires  no  other  confutation  than 
fairly  to  state  the  fact.  The  faint  shew  of  argument 
in  vindication  of  this  denial,  which  has  been  ad- 
duced from  some  fanciful  inconveniences  attending 
the  administration  of  the  cup  to  the  people,  is  so 
exquisitely  puerile — while  resting  its  vindication  on 
the  suj>erior  dignity  and  honour  due  to  the  clergy, 
it  is  so  glaringly  *  selt-willed  and  presumptuous/  that 
it  cannot  but  be  matter  of  indignant  surprise,  how 
the  many  learned  and  worthy  men  of  the  papal 
communion  have  not,  at  least,  shewed  themselves 
ashamed  of  such  vain  and  shallow  pretences.  Is 
there  not  a  cause  for  such  submissive  silence? 
Undoubtedly  there  is — and  that  cause  is  no  other 
than  the  aut/ioriti/  of  the  church,  which,  according 
to  the  Romanist's  belief,  is  in  every  thing  worthy 
of  acceptation.  In  things  indifftrent  all  respect  is, 
of  a  truth,  due  to  church  authority.  But  is  this  a 
thing  indifferent  ?  No  reasonable  man  dare  assert  it 
to  be  so.  It  is  a  point  of  positive  command, 
'  Drink  ye  all  of  this  ;*  and  protestants  hold  them- 
selves bound  to  give  the  preference  to  the  church's 
ilead^  lest  they  should  fall  under  his  severe  displea- 
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sure,  and  meet  with  the  same  rebuke  which  he 
gave  the  Pharisees  of  old—'  full  well  ye  reject  the 
'  commandment  of  God,  that  ye  may  keep  your 
'own  tradition".' 

Ere  I  yet  conclude  this  Letter,  there  is  an  obser- 
vation or  two  due  to  a  practice  which  has,  by  sonoie 
zealous  people,  been  earnestly  contended  for««*it  is 
the  practice  of  giving  the  holy  eucharist  to  infants. 
In  some  churches  this  practice  was  of  early  adop* 
tion,  but  at  no  period  was  it  universally  received. 
The  plea  on  which  there  was,  at  one  time,  a  wish 
to  revive  it,  was  the  parallel  which  the  ancients, 
who  favoured  the  practice,  drew  between  the  two 
sacraments,  from  our  Saviour's  language—'  except 
'  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  spirit,  he  can- 
'  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  *,'  compared 
with, '  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
'  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you  V 
If  the  former  passage,  say  the  advocates  of  infant 
communion,  make  the  sacrament  of  baptism  neces- 
sary for  children,  the  latter  passage  makes  the  sa- 
crament of  tlie  Lord's  supper  equally  necessary  for 
them. 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  although  the  two 
sacraments  are  of  equal  authority  and  obligation, 
they  differ  in  the  design,  and  in   what  may  be 

called 
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caHed,  the  mode  of  application.  Baptism  is  the 
sacrament  of  spiritual  birth,  in  which  the  recipient 
is  entirely  passive,  as  is  clear  from  the  words  of  in- 
stitution— *  Go  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them! 
&c.  and  from  every  account  which  we  have  of  the 
administration  of  it.  It  is  therefore  competent  for 
infants  to  he  baptized ;  since,  notwithstanding  their 
incapacity  to  help  themselves,  they  are  certainly 
capable  of  being  helped  by  others.  In  the  Eucha- 
rist, which  is  the  sacrament  of  spiritual  nourish- 
ment, there  is  a  formal  act  required  of  the  recipient 
^  "^Take,  eat,  and  drink?  This  act  infants,  for 
some  time  at  least,  are  not  capable  of  |>erfbrm- 
ing.  Nor  is  this  all,  the -words  '  this  is  my  hody— 
^  this  is  my  blood,*  seem  to  indicate,  that  there 
<>ught  to  be  in  the  communicant  judgement  suffi- 
cient for  •  discerning,*  as  St  Paul  terms  it,  *  the 
^  Lord^s  body^.*  Now  whatever  may  be  the  proper 
meaning  of  this  exj^ression,  and  however  defective 
even  the  wisest  of  men  may  be  in  tlie  apprehen- 
sion and  application  of  it,  one  thing  is  most  certain, 
that  '  the  discernment^  required  by  the  apostle  is 
not  to  be  expected  of  any  child  under  what  the 
church  terms  *  t-lie  years  of  discretion',  and  until 
proper  instruction,  in  proportion  to  his  or  lier  grow- 
ing faculties,  has  given  some  faint  conception  of 
-spiritual  things.  Upop  this  difference  therefore  be- 
tween the  two  sacraments  of  our  i*eligioH,  and  which 

s  s  is 
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is  plainly  set  forth  in  holy  scripture,  it  is  neither 
deemed  necessary  nor  expedient  to  admit  children 
to  the  holy  communion,  though  it  is  deemed  both 
necessary  and  expedient  to  admit  them  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  christian  baptism.  Nevertheless  the 
church  Hmits  no  precise  time  of  admission.  This 
must  be  discretionary  in  the  '  steward  of  the 
mysteries  of  God/  whose  duty  it  is  to  judge  of 
.tlie  degrees  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  desire 
^hewn  by  the  youthful  candidate,  and  to  admit 
or  postpone  admission  accordingly  ;  leaving  those 
who  have  had  but  small  opportunities  of  acquiring 
Jknowledge,  as  well  as  those  on  whom  Almighty 
God  may  not  have  bestowed  grace  earnestly  to 
desire  admission,  the  former  to  diligent  study,  the 
latter  to  Gods  especial  mercy  and  goodness^  and, 
both  to  the  influence  and  support  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  holiness  which,  we  believe 
was  imparted  to  them  at  ba[;tism,  and  increased  by 
the  rite  of  confirmation.  It  may  no  doubt  some- 
times happen,  that  this  rite  has  not  been  received 
before  admission  to  the  Lord's  table ;  yet  the  act 
of  communicating  is  by  no  means  to  be  held  9s  sq- 
pcrsediug  the  necessity  of  confirmation.  Even  af- 
ter admission  to  the  communion,  confirmation  ouglit 
duly  to  be  received,  if  circumstances,  which  can 
never  be  wholly  provided  against,  prevented  its  be- 
ing received  before, 

LET- 
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LETTER  XXIX. 


THE  efficacy  of  the  two  invaluable  sacra- 
ments of  our  religion  has  been  not  a  little  contro- 
verted by  professing  christians.  From  one  party, 
the  popular  cry  of  superstition  is  loud  against  a- 
scribing  too  much,  or,  it  may  be,  any  thing  at  all  to 
jjositive  institutions.  By  another  party,  the  meek 
spirit  of  purity  is  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting the  whole  efficacy  of  such  institutions  into 
the  mental  disposition,  and  prior  preparation  of  the 
receiver :  While,  by  a  third  party,  the  error  of  the 
Cerinthians  is  avowedly  maintained,  and  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  sacraments  is  ascribed  to  the  merits  of 
the  administrator.  *  I  am  of  Paul,'  says  one,  '  I 
•  of  Apollos,*  says  another,  and  '  I  of  Ceplias,'  and 
'  I  of  Christ  V  exclaim  the  rest — in  due  succession. 
Now,  Jby  the  church  to  which  we  have  the  honour  to 
belong,  the  efficacy  of  the  christian  sacraments  is  not 
believed  to  depend  on  any  thing  personal  in  the  au- 
thorized administrator*;  ibr  the  reason  assigned  by 
St  Paul,  that  he  does  not  administer  in  his  oxen  name  '.' 
ss  :2  Jn 
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In  this  case,  neither  his  virtues  nor  his  goodness 
should  be  thought  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  sacrar 
itient,  or  his  wickedness  and  bad  qualities  to  take 
away  from  that  value.  All  the  effects  and  blessings 
to  be  expected  from  sacramental  institutions  flow 
entirely  from  the  will  and  promise  of  the  great  In* 
sti tutor,  who  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  annex 
such  blessings  to  them,  as  puUieacts  of  his  church, 
to  be  indeed  performed  by  regularly  commissioned 
administrators,  but  not  to  be  affected  in  their  ope- 
ration, by  any  natural  talents  or  abilities  in  the 
individual  officers  who  are  entrusted  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  firmly 
to  be  believed,  and  has  always  been  the  invari- 
able doctrine  of  every  orthodox  churchman,  that 
when  the  sacraments  have  been  duly  administered 
to,  and  regularly  received  by  the  people,  the  salu- 
tary effects  of  them  will  always  be  according  to  the 
dfspositions  of  the  receivers^  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  holy  eucharist,  which,  being  both  the  food  and 
medicine  of  the  soul,  does  unquestionably  require 
the  same  care  and  attention  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
which  arc  required,,  and  which  we  employ  in  a  na- 
tural sense>  when  we  would  promote  the  salutary 
effects  of  food  and  medicine  on  our  bodily  firame. 

To  all  therefore  who  are  ready  and  willing  to 
come  to  this  holy  sacrament,  the  church  recom- 
mends it  as  absolutely  necessary,  that  they  '  exa- 

*  mine  themselves,  whether  they  repent  them  truly 

*  of  their  former  sins,  stedfastly  purposing  to  lead  a 

*  new^^ 
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•  new  '  life ;    have  a  lively  faith  in  God's  mercy 

•  through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  remembrance 
^  (that  is  commemoration)  of  his  death,  and  be 
^  in  charity  with  all  men*/  And  all  this,  lest  the 
people,  either  through  habitual  carelessness,  or  wil- 
ful neglect,  should  fall,  if  not  into  that  wdeful 
state  described  by  St  Paul,  as  the  consequence  of 
eating  and  drinking  unworthily  *,  yet  into  that  dan- 
gerous, because  unprofiting  condition,  against  which 
the  same  apostle  warns  us — '  of  having  received 

•  the  grace  of  God  in  vain  */ 

When  these  matters  are  duly  and  seriously 
weighed,  the  charge  of  superstition  amounts  to  no- 
thing ;  and  the  outcry  raised  by  the  silly  fanatic, 
that  episcopalians  regard  the  sacraments  as  so  many 
charins — that  with  them  nothing  is  thought  of  but 
the  mere  ^  opus  operatum,^  can  have  effect  only  on 
such  as  '  care  foi;  none  of  thesq  things.*  Were  I 
indeed  inclined  to  dispute  the  matter  with  such 
reasoners,  I  would  by  no  means  deny  the  efficacy, 
in  one  respect,  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the 
opus  operatum.  For  although,  in  my  belief^  this 
cramp  scholastic  term  has  tarnished  the  beauty  of 
these  holy  mysteries,  yet  unless  an  '  opits  operatum  * 
that  is  •  a  work  wrought,*  of  some  sort  or  another, 
be  permitted  in  them,  I  do  not  see  how  there  can 
be  a  sacrament  at  all,  in  the  strictly  proper  sense  of 

the 
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the  word.  By  denying  a  work  wrought,  we  ii 
remove  the  possibility  o(  Rtty  charm:  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  make  of  it  what  an  apostle  applies 
to  an  idol--«-a  mere  *  nothing/ 

Aware  of  this,  the  schoolmen  themselves  invent- 
ed another  combination  of  the  two  vocables,  and 
appHed  to  this  puzzling  subject,  an  '  opus  operantis,^ 
that  is,  *  a  work  of  the  worker.^  Nor  would  I  dis- 
claim this  expression  in  its  sacramental  explication, 
involving,  as  it  does,  the  following  three  distinct 
senses :  First,  the  work  of  the  administrator :  Se- 
condly,  the  work  of  the  recipient :  And  thirdly,  the 
work  of  the  origiyial  Institutor.  The  last  sense  I  wil- 
lingly admit,  since  it  is  authorised  by  scripture, 
which  expressly  informs  us,. that  ^  God  worketh  in 
'  us " ;'  and  farther  assures  us,  •  that  God  will  fulfil 

*  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness  in  us,  and 
'  the  work  of  feith  with  power  *••/  where  St  Paul 
admits  both  the  opus  operantis,  and  the  opus  operation^ 
as  he  evidently  does  also  in  the  following  exhorta- 
tion—/ be  stedfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding 

*  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  (opus  oj^eratum),  know- 

*  ing  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord  •,' 
(that  is,  in  the  '  opus  opcrantis).*  It  will  perhaps 
he  said,  that  these  passages  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  subject  in  hand.  But  if  this  be 
said,  it  must  be  said  at  the  hazard  of  rejecting  from 

this 
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this   comprehensive  expression,  *  The  work  of 

*  THE  Lord,'  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord^s  own  dimne 
appointment.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  I  see 
no  good  reason  why  both  these  scholastic  terms, 

*  opus  operatum^  and  '  opus  operaniisi  should  not  be 
received  into  our  definition  of  sacramental  efficacy 4 
the  former  as  expressing  *  the  work  of  tite  Lord 

*  wrought  •  in  time  past—^\he  latter^  in  the  three  senses 
already  noticed,  as  expressing,  1 .  the  work  of .  the 
Institutor,  powerfully  blessing ;  2.  the  work  of  the 
administrator^  regularly  dispensing;  3.  the  work  of  the 
pa7taker,  '  nothing  doubting,* — from  the  present,  and 
active  union  of  which  is  derived  the  gracious  efficacy 
annexed  to  everv  sacramental  work. 

Philosophy,  which,  when  applied  to  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  is,  in  my  idea,  only  a  politer  name 
for  infidelity,  may  amuse  itself  with  what  it  wit- 
tily terms  the  mechanism  of  grace ;  or  it  may  assume 
a  fit  of  sullen  apathy  on  reviewing  the  load  of  learn- 
ed objections  to  which  this  phrase  has  been  from 
time  to  time  exposed.  But,  since  philosophy  has 
chosen  to  describe  7?ian  as  a  passive  inachine  in  the 
hands  of  nature,  I  think  it  no  scorn  to  own  myself 
as  a  christian,  to  be  an  active,  a  rational  machine,  in 
the  hands  of  grace,  working  in  me,  in  one  sense, 
what  nature  worketh  in  another.  And  although 
I  should  not  be  fully  able  to  answer  every  cavilling 
objection  which  may  be  raised,  (however  willing, 
and  in  duty  bound,  to  *  give  an  answer  to  every 
^  one,  who,  with  meekness  and  fear,  asketh  me  a 

'  reasoiv 
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^  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  me  *),  I  can^  and  I 
do,  most  cheerfully  and  implicitly  acquiesce  in  the 
,  sentiments  of  the  psalmist,  upon  a  subject  not  very 
dissimilar  to  the  present — '  This  is  the  Lord's  do- 
^  ing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.' 

Before  I  conclude  this  Letter,  on  the  subject  of 
sacramental  efficacy,  I  must  yet  recur  to  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  inward  disposition,  and  prior  prepara- 
tion of  the  receiver,  as  that  by  which  i»o  many  pi- 
pus  souls  are  unwillingly  led  astray.  In  exhibiting 
the  blessings  of  God»  and  the  duties  of  man,  in 
one  point  of  view,  as  the  present  subject  requires, 
the  utmost  caution  must  be  observed.  To  exalt  the 
one  at  the  expence  of  degrading  the  other  is  unques- 
tionably dangerous,  while  to  render  to  each  its  due 
portion  of  regard,  is  that  wliich  seems  to  me,  to  ex- 
ceed, in  a  great  measure,  the  power  of  human  dis- 
cernment. If  therefore  one  or  other  must,  in  the 
discussion,  preponderate,  surely  to  exalt  the  bk$^ 
sings  of  God  is  man's  safest  course — since  the  di- 
vine blessing  is  antecedently  necessary,  for  the  accep- 
table performance  of  any  one  duty  whatever. 

Taking  it  for  granted  therefore,  that  the  sacra- 
ments are  in  so  far  sanctified  channels  of  divine 
blessing,  and  that  they  deserve  to  be  numbered 
among  the  many  instruments,  by  which  '  God 
*  worketh  in  us,'  I  dare  not,  consistently  with  this 
belief,  assign  their  efficacy  to  the  scanty  measure 
of  human  effort ;  which,  however  beneficial  as  a 

con^ 
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concomitant,  is  not  to  be  ranked  as  a  principal.  And 
I  would  have  it  duly  considered  by  those,  who  have 
such  a  dread  of  charm,  and  of  superstition,  how 
prone  human  nature  is  to  fall  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  enhancing  its  own  merits  and  attainments  ; 
and  even  of  restricting  the  blessings  of  divine  pro- 
mise to  the  extent  of  its  own  preparatory  labours. 
In  elucidation  of  my  meaning,  let  me  adduce  the 
heinous  misconception  of  the  sect  calhng  themselves 
anabaptists ;  whose  leading  tenet  it  is,  to  deny  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  until  the  candidate,  having 
arrived  at  a  certain  age  of  capacity  and  judgment, 
is  held  fit  to  receive,  by  means  of  his  otcn  attain^ 
ments,  the  benefits  of  that  holy  ordinance.  What 
is  this  but  to  limit  the  extent  of  Christ's  commission 
granting  unlimited  admission  to  the  laver  of  regene- 
ration ?  What  is  it,  but  to  set  at  defiance  his  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  his  precept,  to  '  suffer  little  children 
^  to  come  unto  him  ?' 

Even  in  the  other  sacrament,  where  there  is, 
as  I  have  shewn,  an  agency  in  the  recipient  required, 
I  feel  jealous  of  danger  from  this  very  quarter,  if 
men  are  not  extremely  guarded,  and  if  the  most  re* 
verential  submission  be  not  observed.  Thus,  in  the 
participation  of  the  holy  communion,  it  is  almost 
universally  the  theme  of  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  of 
the  press,  that  christians  should  endeavour  to  attain 
the  character  of  worthy  communicuiits ;  which  cha- 
racter, as  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  scripture,  it 
would  be  well,  if  people  were  more  humbly  wary 
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in  aspiring  after  it ;  and  if  both  the  authors  of  de- 
votional tracts,  and  the  preachers  of  discourses 
on  the  subject  of  the  holy  communion,  insisted  on 
it  less  than  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  found  to  do. 
^  Unworthy^  is  indeed  a  scriptural  term";  but  it 
ought  to  be  carefiilly  observed  that,,  in  the  discharge 
of  this  important  duty,  worthy  and  unworthy  are  not 
correlates.  To  be  worthy  of  such  a  transcendent  pri- 
vilege is  not  in  the  jx>wer  of  man ;  while  it  cer- 
tair>ly  is  in  his  power  to  be  free  from  the  charge  of 
'  eating  the  body  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the  Lord 
'  unworthily'  It  is  the  christian's /lOTiour  to  be  admit- 
ted to  this  heavenly  feast ;  being  however  an  unmeri" 
icd  honour — it  is  an  honour  of  which  no  man  can  be 
xvorthy.  A  beggar  may  be  entertained  at  the  table 
of  a  prince,  and  he  may  be  entertained  there  on 
the  most  condescending  invitation,  without  having 
displayed  any  real  proofs  of  his  bci7ig  xoorthy  of  such 
a  mark  of  royal  favour.  But  even  the  beggar,  al- 
though he  cannot  be  deemed  worthy  of  this  honour, 
may,  in  the  actual  presence  of  his  entertainer, 
render  himself,  by  his  behaviour,  wholly  unworthy; 
and  it  may  happen,  that  he  shall  render  himself 
thus  uuxcorthy^  by  no  part  of  his  behaviour  so  much 
as  by  trusting  to  some  imaginary  worthiness  about 
himself,  to  his  outward  appearance,  or  inward 
frame  of  mind.  The  parallel  is  complete,  with  re- 
spect to  the  case  before  us.  No  outward  appear- 
ance of  merit,  nor  inward  exaltation  of  mind,  can 
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make  us  worthy  of  becoming  guests  at  his  holy 
table,  who  is  •  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords/ 
But  there  is  something,  the  want  of  which  will  ren- 
der us  unworthy  guests,  when  at  any  time  we  are 
thus  honoured.  Our  Saviour's  parable  is  replete 
with  instruction  on  this  interesting  point.  The 
want  of  a  wedding-garment,  when  the  king  up- 
braided the  .unhappy  man  with  wilfully  appearing 
without  it,  rendered  him  speechless  before  he  knew 
the  sentence  about  to  be  pronounced  *.*  This  wed* 
ding-garment  therefore,  the  best  robe  brought  out  to 
be  put  on  the  returning  prodigal  *,  and  which,  after 
all,  it  is  possible  to  defile  ^ — this  is  the  ornament  af- 
ter which  christians  ought  to  aspire,  *  the  garment 

*  of  salvation,  the  robe  of  righteousness  *,'  different 
mdeed  from  the  ^  filthy  rags  of  our  own  righteous- 

*  nesses  ',  which  tended  to  the  immediate  exclusion 
of  the  man  in  the  parable  trom  the  marriage-so- 
lemnity of  the  king's  son.  Without  this  garment, 
which,  like  the  coats  of  skins  provided  for  our  first 
parents,  Jehovah  Aleim  has  provided  for  us,  xce  must 
expect  to  be  alike  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
sacrificial  least,  ordained  in  honour  of  the  Son  of 
God  ;  while  with  this  garmertt,  as  prepared  and  of- 
fered to  us  in  holy  Scripture,  we  shall  become  not 
worthy,  but  ACCEiTABLE  communicants,  '  accepted 
^  in  the  beloved  <';'  but  still  readv,  with  all  sincerity, 
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to  adopt  the  humble  acknowledgement  of  the  fiuth- 
fill  centurion,  '  Lord,  we  are  not  worthy  that  thou 
*  shouldst  come  under  our  roof;  but  speak  the 
^  word  only,  and  thy  servants  shall  be  healed  '/ 

On  the  subject  of  the  efficacy  of  the  christian 
sacraments,  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  senti- 
ments of  our  venerable  church,  respecting  the  real 
or  imaginary  merits  of  the  administrator.  You 
will  pardon  me  for  briefly  recurring  to  this  topic, 
since  it  is  for  the  most  part  found,  that  the  majority 
of  an  unthinking  populace  are  more  attached  to 
the  personal  than  to  the  official  character  of  their 
clergyman,  and  generally  lose  sight  of  the  minister^ 
in  their  estimation,  or  contempt  of  the  man.  A 
scandalous,  or  even  a  careless  pastor,  is  certainly 
of  all  characters  the  most  contemptible  in  the 
sight  pf  men ;  *  and,  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  all 
characters  the  most  abominable.  The  least  punish* 
ment  due  to  such  a  man  is  to  thrust  him  with  all 
convenient  speed  out  of  his  sacred  office,  that  '  the 
'  ministry  be  not  blamed/  Yet,  until  thrust  out 
by  competent  authority^  the  people  ought  to  know, 
that  *  tht  ir  wisdom  is  to  sit  still ;'  that  their  duty  is 
to  adhere  to  his  ministrations,  and  patiently  to  oc- 
cupy the  |)lace  of  hearers,  as  well  as  that  of  com- 
vmnicantu  until,  regular  steps  having  been  taken  for 
the  suspension  and  final  deposition  of  the  unhappy 
roan,  he  be  duly  removed  from  the  congregation 

committed 

»  St  M?luIi,^Uu8% 
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committed  to  his  charge.  Where  a  different  conduct 
is  pursued,  the  door  of  schism,  and,  it  may  be,  the 
door  of  heresy  is  thrown  open.  Indeed  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  is  full  of  the  success  of  popular  preju* 
dice,  when  excited,  against  what  is  termed  '  the 
*  corrupt  lives  of  the  clergy :'  And  there  is  scarcely 
an  instance  upon  record  of  a  sect  or  party  being 
formed  against  the  church,  where  the  promoters  of 
the  schism  have  not  been  influenced,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  this  motive,  and  where  they  have  not 
introduced  themselves  to  the  notice  and  favour  of 
misguided  men,  by  inveighing  against  the  clerical 
orders^  and  by  laying  claim  to  superior  sanctity  in 
tliemselves. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  it  most  strenu- 
ously to  every  clergyman,  who  really  is,  or  who 
even  pretends  to  be  orthodox  in  the  faith,  lo  be 
most  circumspect,  and  anxiously  solicitous,  that  the 
integrity  of  his  life,  and  the  gravity  of  his  deport- 
ment do  correspond  with  the  purity  of  his  prin- 
ciples, not  only  for  his  own  eternal  advantage,  but 
for  the  present  and  eternal  advantage  of  his  flock. 
For  thus  only  can  he  expect  to  be  pronounced 
blameless,  if  those  '  who,  being  ignorant  of  God*s 
'  righteousness,  go  about  to  establish  their  own 
'  righteousness,'  shall,  afler  all,  ^  beguile  unstable 
'  souls,*  and  either  pollute  the  purity  of  the  faith 
by  heresy,  or  rend  the  unity  of  the  church  by  schism. 

To  the  christian  people,  who  are  liable  to  be 
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impressed  by  external  appearances,  as  well  as  to 
be  seduced  by  specious  professions,  I  would  offer 
one  observation,  (in  offering  which  I  beg  that  I  may 
not  be  misunderstood),  that,  however  odious  and 
infectious  the  bad  example  afforded  by  an  immoral 
clergyman  may  be,  yet,  if  we  durst  attribute  any 
portion  of  merit  to  the  best  of  our  religious  perfor- 
mances, there  is  |>erhaps  greater  merit  due  to  a  pa- 
tient adherence  to  an  immoral  pastor,  when  regu- 
larly authorised  to  minister  in  holy  things,  and 
when  sound  in  the  faith,  than  is  due,  when  such 
a  stumbling-block  (for  a  stumbling-block  it  un- 
questionably is)  lies  not  in  thei  way.  In  the  one 
case,  under  grievous  temptations  to  act  a  contrary 
part,  our  regard  is  wholly  shewn  to  the  administra- 
tions of  the  church,  ^  and  we  act  in  obedience  to  its 

a 

authority,  received  from  Christ.  In  the  other  (tho* 
the  most  desireable)  case,  we  run  the  risk,  from  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  human  disposition,  of  di- 
viding our  regard,  and  of  being  influenced  as  much, 
perhaps  more,  by  attachment  to  the  office-bearer, 
than  by  respect  for  the  office.  As  I  merely  make 
this  observation  by  way  of  suggesting  hints  towards 
the  right  conduct  of  the  laity,  I  rest  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  clergyman  who  can  make  use  of  it,  as 
affording  the  least  countenance  or  indulgence  to  an 
unbecoming  and  uncharacteristic  behaviour  in  life 
and  conversation.  Others  may  speculate  upon 
right  and  wrong,  but  the  ambassador  for  Christ  is, 
in  particular,  commanded  to  '  take  heed  unto  him- 
self. 
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'  self,  and  unto  his  doctrine  '—that  '  the  man  of 
^  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all 
^  good  works.* 


LETTER  XXX. 


IT  is  a  favourite  doctrine  with  many  of  the 
protestant  profession,  as  well  as  with  the  Jansenist 
party  of  the  Romish  communion,  that  they  who 
are  once  in  a  state  of  grace,  by  whatever  way  ob- 
tained, {with  or  without  means),  can  never  totally 
^nA  finally  fall  from  grace ;  but  are  unalterably — 
I  may  say,  fatally  fixed,  in  the  love  and  fa- 
vour of  God,  notwithstanding  any,  nay,  every  sin 
which,  in  the  mean  time,  they  may  commit.  So 
far  indeed  has  this  impious  conceit  been  carried  by 
some,  that,  fancying  themselves  to  be  possessed 
of  this  peculiar  privileg-e,  they  have  not  hesitated 
to  aver,  that  they  cannot  commit  sin,  that  they 
may  '  slide,"  but  can  never  '  fall  away  ;'  presump- 
tuously assuming  it  as  a  case  in  point,  that  neither 

the 
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the  adultery  of  the  psalmist,  nor  St  Petei^s  bBs6 
denial  of  his  master,  were  reckoned  sins  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

I  should  be  loth  to  impute  the  bad  consequences 
of  any  doctrine  to  the  maintainers  of  it,  when  such 
consequences  are  openly,  on  their  part,  disavowed 
and  solemnly  denied :  But  as,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  consequences  flowing  from  the  doctrine 
are  of  the  most  suspicious  nature,  as  they  regard 
both  the  christian's /aiV/i  and  his  practice,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  duty  to  guard  the  theological  student 
against  the  doctrine,  be  the  abettors  of  it  who  or 
what  they  will.  I  am  aware  of  what  has  been 
said,  and  of  all  that  can  well  be  said,  in  support  of 
this  darling  tenet,  which  has  long  been  dignified 
with  the  specious  title  of  *  The  perseverance  of  the 
•  saints ;'  and  which,  under  such  a  bewitching  de- 
signation, does  at  this  hour  bid,  as  it  were,  defiance 
to  all  contradiction.  Without  however  entering  in- 
to the  wide  field  of  disputation,  which  has  been 
traversed  for  authorities  both  for  and  against  the 
'  saints^  perseverance,^  I  shall  content  myself  with  de- 
nying the  authority  which  the  scriptural  examples 
above  noticed  are  supposed  to  afford ;  and  would 
have  it  observed,  that  the  instances  of  king  David, 
and  of  the  apostle  St  Peter,  and  the  like,  admit- 
ting that  their  transgressions  were  covered  by  the 
especial  measures  of  divine  grace  bestowed  upon 
them,  yet  being  cases  of  particular  persons,  un- 

'    •      der 


ikoder  particular  eircu instances,  and  selected  for  ex- 
hibiting particular  views  of  divine  wisdom,  they 
are,  on  no  account  whatever,  to  be  brought  into 
general  application,  as  precedents  adapted  to  the  use 
of  christians  at  large.  Tneir  /aitk  and  tlieir  practice 
ought  to  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  q/  the  xt^hale  code  of  divine  revelation ;  not 
by  insulated  texts,  or  by  particular  mercies  vouch- 
safed to  the  particular  objects  of  sacred  history, 
who  are«  on  that  account,  no  more  to  be, esteemed 
standards  of  general  belief,  or  of  general  hope  and 
confidence,  tlian  St  Paul,  in  his  miraculous  conver- 
sion and  extraordinary  mission,  can  be  said  to  be« 

Besides,  none  have  a  right  to  be  denominated 

*  saints'  but  such  as  ^persevere  to  the  end ;'  as,  in 
my  apprehension,  the  Westminster  catechism  it- 
self teaches,  when  it  asserts,  '  that  the  souls  of  be- 

*  lievers  are  at  their  death  made  perfect  in  holi- 
'  ness;'  which  surely  implies  that  till  death,  the 

*  holiness^  that  is,  the  *  saintship,*  of  believers  is  not 
perfect ;  and  consequently,  that  none  but  those  who 
persevere  until  death  are  proper  and  perfect  saints. 
Hence  it  follows,  thcit  the  •  perseverance  of  the  saints^ 
and  the  *  sainishrp  of  perseverance'  are  convertible 
terms,  and  precisely  of  the  same  siguitication ;  so 
that  in  tlie  ca|>tivating  title  l)estowed  on  this  un- 
scriptural  doctrine,  there  ap[)ears  an  u)teatH>nal  am- 
biguity of  expression,  which  has  only  to  be  detected, 
to  shew  the  deceit  which  its  authors  have  but  too 
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successfully  practised  on  the  thoughtless  and  un- 
wary. 

But  as  this  point  of  doctrine,  with  all  its  conse- 
quences of  wb^t  nature  soever,  is  involved  in  an- 
other  branch  of  systematic  error,  to  which  I  shall 
by  and  by  have  occasion  to  speak,  I  shall  for- 
bear to  enlarge  upon  it  now ;  and  pass  on  to  discuss 
another  equally  suspicious  tenet,  held  and  avowed 
by  the  abettors  of  the  doctrine  of  *  Perseverance* 
&c.  that  •  they,  who  fali  from  grace  once  received,  can 
'  never  be  restored  to  it  again,  but  must  inevitably,  and 
'for  ever  perish,' 

This  strange  and  appalHng  opinion  was  first 
broached  in  the  second  century  by  the  Montanist 
party,  to  whose  principles  the  reputation  of  the 
famed  TertulUan,  who  latterly  became  a  Montanist, 
gave  some  sort  of  character.  It  was  afterwards,  wh^ii 
a  little  improved  and  moUiiied,  vigorously  maintain- 
ed by  the  Novatians,  who  indeed  referred  all,  who 
had  thus  fallen  from  grace  once  received,  to  the  se- 
cret disposal  of  Almighty  God,  peremptorily  exclud- 
ing them  froni  any  ho|)e  or  prospect  of  pardon  in 
or  h\f  the  church.  This  rigorous  discipline  the  No- 
vatians tbunded  upon  some  expressions  of  St  Paul, 
which  seem  to  give  it  countenance  ;  not  forgetting 
to  make  use  of  uur  Saviour's  ow  u  declaration,  that 
*  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost*  is  a  si7i  beyond  the 
reach  of  forgiveness.  Yet,  all  interpreters  and 
commentators,  ancient  and  modern,  Romanist  and 

reformed. 
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reformed,  agree  'in  this,  that  *  the  sin  against  the 
*  Holy  Ghost,'  which  our  Saviour  particularizes, 
and  to  which  St  Paul,  in  the  severe  denunciations 
which  his  epistles  contain,  seems  to  allude,  was  of  a 
nature  peculiarly  atrocious,  being  fraught  with  dan- 
ger peculiar  to  the  circumstances  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  ;  to  which 
circumstances  after-times  are  not  exposed,  and  with 
which  opportunities  they  are  not  blessed.  Hence, 
it  is  most  warrantably  concluded,  that  the  harsh 
doctrine  drawn  from  this  declaration,  and  from  the 
apostle's  denunciation,  (whatever  may  have  been  the 
import  of  them,  so  long  as  the  circumstances  and 
opportunities,  enjoyed  by  these  early  ages,  existed), 
is  now,  on  no  account,  to  be  extended  beyond  its 
original  design,  or  to  be  applied  to  the  deviations 
and  backslidings,  incident  to  human  nature,  in  the 
very  best  of  christians. 

Our  belief,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  both  the 
ill-founded  doctrines  above  noticed,  is  this* — ^that 
taking,  as  scripture  directs,  things  natural  to  be  em- 
blems of  things  spiritual,  and  parabolically  instruc- 
tive of  the  latter,  our  spiritual  health  may  be  saidlo 
correspond  with  bur  bodily  health ;  both  of  them 
are  equally  precarious,  equally  liable  to  interrup- 
tion ;  while  both,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  are 
recoverable  by  a  timely  application  to  the  proper 
remedies,  and  by  a  regimen  adapted  to  such  re- 
medies, when  seasonably  applied.  •  He  that  is 
/  whole  needeth  not  a  physician,  but  he  that  is  sick.' 

u  u  2  *  XVaSv. 


'  ThM  theic  is  m  health  in  uf,'  is  hoffwct  our  duty 
confesskm  ■;  in  which  case,  the  great  Piufsicitm  of 
souls,  of  Mfb/ase  \id  we  all  stand  so  mudi  in  neMf> 
has  provided  sufficient  '  medicine  to  heal  our  siefa* 
ness  ;*  and  has  withtd  {irescribed  the  proper  regi- 
iiyeti  both  for  restorin«^»  and  for  preserrin^  trhen 
restot«d,  our  spiritoal  bealtii  and  strength.  His 
kouyekei'^,  the  chntcht  may  be'  considered  tu  die 
[dace  of  cure  to  which  the  christian  is  cotttmanded 
to  resort;  that  therein  be  nmr  receive  from  tha 
duly-apfKmirted  officers  o(  the  houashotd,  whose  da* 
ty  it  is  to  *  miniater  xn  ho(y  tbiwgs,'  the  means  of 
grace  and  salvation>.-jand  that  without  nespect  of 
persons.  For  the  trite  distinctions  of  sins,  intn  what 
are  termed  *  deadb/y  wid  '  tvuiai*  i  see  no  autho- 
rity; tts,  every  K/«,  feeing  a  transgression  of  the  di* 
Tine  law,  is  to  be  reckoned  tiiitdly*  in  ••*  sense^. 
and  venial  in  another  ' ;  deadly,  when  habituaMy  and 
obstinately  persisted  in  ;  and  venial,  when  sincerely 
and  seasonaMy  repeMcd  of,  and  duly  ireshcd  a- 
way  by  Uie  meaos  now  reooininended.  As  there 
is  no  absolurte  ptrfection  in  any  liiing;  1<etnporal  or 
spiritual  to  -he  attained  licre  below,  all  christian 
people  xm^  to  be  vety  carcAil,  feil  they  be,  on  l4ie 
tme  hand,  pwffed  w^*  with  an  orefrweening  conceit  of 
their  own  attainments  in  grace,  to  tl»e  contempt  of 
the  instituted  means  of  grace ;  or  lest  tliey  be,  on 

Ae 
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the  other  htmd,  sunk  into  a  state  of  despondency, 
even  from  a  just  sense  of  their  own  unworthiness, 
so  as  to  negtect  the  use  of  those  means,  vrhen  duly 
and  regtriariy  held  out  to  them.  Both  these  ex- 
tremes are  to  be  equally  avoided,  as  thfey  are  e- 
qualty  fatal.     The  *  stewards  of  the  mysteries  <tf 

*  God*  must  be  true  and  just  in  all  their  dtnlings; 
they  must  not  deny  the  comfort  of  the  bread  of 
liie  and  cup  of  salvation  to  any  humble  supplicant 
belonging  to  the  household  of  faith ;  but  be  ever 
ready  to  dispense  these,  and  the  other  benefits  t€ 
their  holy  calling,  with  meekness  and  charity-—^ 
looking  unto  Jesus, '  the  author  and  giver  of  every 

•  good  and  perfect  gifi,'  who  has  graciously  invited 

*  all  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden  to  come  unto 

•  him  •/  and  who  assures  us,  that  '  whosoever  comctb 

*  to  him,  he  will  in  nowise  cast  out "/  Still  how- 
ever must  the  church  (that  is,  those  whom  God  hath 
made  the  overseers  of  it)  retain  the  prudent  exercise 
of  that  wholesome  discipline,  committed  to  it,  *  '  for 
'  edification,  not  for  destruction  •,*  for  mortifying 
'  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day 

•  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ♦/  Atrocious  cases  of  irreligion 
alid  immorality  may  thus,  sometimes,  require  the 
full  extent  of  that  punishment  known  by  the  name  of 
er communication  ;  a  punishment  which  ought  never 
to  l>e  applied,  but  with  the  utmost  possible  caution 
and  tenderness,  with  no  mixture  of  personal  ani- 

mositv, 

■  St  MaUh.  zi.  28.     St  John  ▼!.  37.  •  2  Cor.  x.  %i 

3  St  Mtttb.  zvu.28«    St  John  xz.  33,  4  x  CoCx  ^«  ji* 
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mosity^  or  worldly  views  of  any  sort  whatever,  lest 
the  unhappy  offender  should  be  injured  in  his  tem- 
poral concerns,  or  lest  he  should  be  unfitted  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  still  incumbent  on  him,  as  a 
member  of  civil  society,  as  a  son,  as  a  parent,  as  a 
subject,  or  as  a  friend.  Excommunication  is  to  be 
inflicted  in  a  purely  spiritual  manner,  and  with 
views  purely  spiritual,  in  order  to  reform,  not  to 
ruin  any  one,  for  whom  Christ  died ;  in  order,  by 
the  last  resource  which  the  church  is  permitted  to 
^opt,  to  fit  even  the  worst  of  sinners  for  being  in 
due  time  restored  to  the  fevour  and  acceptance  of 
his  omniscient  Judge,  and  the  lost  sheep  to  the 
healthful  pasturage  of  that  flock,  from  which  he 
may  have,  for  a  while,  grievously  erred  and  stray- 
ed. 


LET- 
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LETTER  XXXI. 


WHAT  is  contained  in  the  two  Letters  imr 
mediately  preceding  brings  us  now  to  the  discus- 
sion of  another  important  branch  of  theological  sci- 
ence, viz.  the  nature,  the  necessity,  and  the  con^e* 
qucnces,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  the  merit  of 
*  Good  works/  In  the  usual  mode  of  managing 
this  discussion,  so  apparently  simple,  and  easy  of 
management,  such  a  number  of  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions have  been  introduced  as,  in  my  opinion, 
tend  more  to  perplex  than  to  edify  the  theological 
student — more  to  embarass  the  subject,  than  to  iU 
lustrate  it. 

If,  by  good  works,  be  understood  a  life  and  con- 
versation conformable  to,  and  directed  by,  the  pre- 
cepts of  christianitj'^,  (as  must  be  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  when  used  by  christians),  it .  is  certain  that 
good  icorks  are  not  only  recommended,  but  express- 
ly enjoined  by  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  and,  on 
the  strength  of  that  express  injunction,  the  church 
believes,  that  good  tcorks  are,  not  generally,  but  ab- 
solutely  necessary^  and  indispcnsibly  obligatory  upon  all 

christian 


christian  people,  under  the  penalty  annexed  to  the 
neglect  of  them  ;  whether  the  performance  of  them 
be,  according  to  the  strictness  of  divine  justice, 
worthy  of  reward  or  not.  We  therefore  detest, 
and  reject  the  Antinomian  error,  which,  by  dispa- 
raging the  doctrine  of  good  works,  discourages  the 
practice  of  them ;  and,  on  the  people  committed 
to  our  charge,  we  do,  on  apostolical  authority,  in- 
culcate the  necessity  which  exists  for  their  being 

•  zealous  of  good  works  *.'  This  zeal,  though  in  itself 
QO  way  *  meritorious '  of  the  salvation  purchased 
for  us,  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  freely  offered  to 
us  in  the  gospel,  we  believe  to  be  in  some  measure 
preventive  of  threatened  punishment*.  And  as 
we  disclaim  all  pretensions  to  merits  (in  the  strict 
sense  of  that  bewitching  term),  it  follows  of  course, 
that  we  cannot  entertain  the  most  distant  thought 
of  our  being  able  to  '  supererogate^  that  is,  do  more 

•  than  is  strictly  requisite^  being  conscious  of  the 
inany  defects  which  attend  our  very  best  perfor- 
mances; and  having  been  taught  by  our  great  law- 
giver to  acknowledge,  that  *  when  we  shall  have  done 

•  all  that  is  commanded  us,  we  are  but  unprofit- 

•  able  servants  ' — unprofitable,  literally,  to  our  hea- 
venly Master,  who  ?nay  be  pleased,  but  cannot  be 
benefited  by  our  best  services ;  and  without  the 
condescension  of  his  gratuitous  promise,  unprofit- 
able  to  ourselves,  in  as  far  as  to  be  profitable  to 
ourselves  means  our  attainment  of  eternal  life, 

Yoii 

>  Tit.  ii.  14.  3  See  Article  xiL 

3  St  Luke  xviL  io«  and  Article  xir. 
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You  have  no  doubt  often  heard  of  the  common 
and  much  applauded  distinction  between  moral  and 
positive  obligation  ;  in  consequeuce  of  Which  it  is 
boldly  argued,  ^  that  some  things  are  commanded^ 

*  because  they  are  good ;'   and  \  somethings  are 

•  good,  because  they  are  commanded.*  For  this 
philosophical  axiom  there  does  not  appear  to  me 
any  just  or  valid  authority  ;  and  I  suspect  that  the 
end,  which  it  is  meant  to  serve,  is  not  such  as  can 
well  be  vindicated.  The  philosopher  may  conti- 
nue to  harangue  on  the  *  eternal  laws  of  good  and 

^  evil,'  but  as  no  adequate  interpretation  of  this  cant  ' 
phrase  has  ever  yet  been  atforded,  I  judge  it  saf- 
est and  best  for  the  humble  christian  to  derive  his 
ideas  and  definition  oi  good  and  eo// from  the  reveal- 
ed will  of  that  Eternal  Being  who  owns  tio  laws,  but 
the  perfections  of  his  own  nature ;  and  who,  by 
his  own  infinite  wiklom  and  sovereign  pleasure  has 
impressed  thft  indelible  character  of  *  good,'  upon 
what  He  has  positively  commanded,  and  of '  evil'  on 
what  He  has  positively  forbidden.  In  this  case  I,  for 
one,  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  do  acknowledge 
DO  morality^  but  that  which  flows  from,  and  which 
depends  upon  the  positive  will  ol  God«  The  genius 
of  philosophy  may,  and  I  doubt  not  will,  continue 
to  sport  with  the  fanciful  distinction  of '  moral'  and 
^  positive*  duties ;  but  the  introduction  of  any  such 
fanciful  distinction  into  a  system  of  christian  faith, 
is  an  act  of  presumption  which  ought  to  be  severely 
reprobated  ;  as  on  no  account  is  reason  to  be  per- 
mitted to  encroach  upon  the  clear  and  instruc- 

X  X  V.\^;^i 
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tive  dictates  of  divi?i€  revelation.  •  Can  God/  it  has 
been  impiously  argued,  '  by  his  absolute  will  com- 

*  ?na7id^  br  by  his  almighty  power  perform  any  thing 

*  that  is  EVIL?'  To  the  humble  christian » the  an- 
swer is  both  plain  and  easy — •  God  can  command^ 
'  and  God  can  perform  whatever  he  please th,  and 

*  whatever  God  does  command  or  perform,  or  com- 

*  mand  to  be  performed^s  good/ 

Another  of  these  subtle  theses,  much  agitated  in 
the  theological  schools,  and  which  is  held  out  as 
the  test  of  modern  orthodoxy,  is  this  :  •  Are  good 

*  works  necesswy  to  salvation  ?'  When  couched  in 
these  terms,  the  question  is  ambiguous ;  and,  by 
explaining  the  term  *  salvation  '  in  two  different 
ways,  may  be  answered  either  negatively  or  affirma- 
lively :  thus,  *  Are  good  works  necessary  to '  (bring 
us  into  a  state   of)    *  salvation  ?'    Assuredly  not. 

*  Are  good  works  necessary  to  *  (keep  us  in  a  state 
of)  *  salvation  ?*  Assuredly  Yes.  This  has  ever 
been  orthodox  protestant  doctrine  ;  and  it  was  the 
publicly  avowed,  and  authorised  doctrine  of  the 
Scottish  episcopal  church,  in  the  time  of  its  first 
regular  establishment,  as  appears  from  the  tenth 
of  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  deliberately  drawn  up, 
and  duly  sanctioned  anno  1636  *.  This  canon  or- 
dains, <  that  all  ministers  shall,  as  their  text  gives 

^  occa- 

1  By  reason  of  the  subsequent  troubles,  these  canons  were  nerer 
reduced  into  practice  5  and  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  CQOftitution  of 

the  cliurch  at  present* 
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'  occasion,  urge  the  necessity  of  good  worh,  as  they 
'  would  be  saved ;  and  remember  that  they  are  via 
'  regm\  the  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  quamvis  non 

*  sint  causa  regnandi,  howbeit  they  be  not  the  cause  of 
'  our  salvation.' 

To  this  declaration  of  our  worthy  predecessors 
we  are  desirous  to  adhere  ;  inasmuch  as  the  dislinc^ 
tion  *  via  regni^  quamvis  ?wn  causa  regjiandi,'  which 
the  canon,  in  the  words  of  St  Bernard,  has  laid 
down,  is  completely  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of 
all  the  Antipelagian  Fathers,  and  amply  sufficient  to 
silence  all  polemical  wrangling  about  the  necessity  of 
good  works ;  which,  in  the  emphatical  language  of 
Article  XII.  *  though  they  cannot  put  away  our 

•  sins,  nor  endure  the  severity  of  God's  judgement, 
'  yet,  when  springing  from  a  true  and  lively  faith, 
'  are  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ/ 

The  busy  and  fertile  intellect  of  man  has,  how- 
ever, occupied  itself  with  another  enquiry  on  this 
subject,  of  a  nature  more  curious  than  christian. 
The  enquiry  is  regarding  the  good  works  of  hea- 
thens—what effects  are  to  be  attributed  to  them  ; 
and  in  what  estimation  they  are  to  be  held,  as  to 
their  present  quality  and  ultimate  reward.  Resj^ec- 
ting  this  point  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  differed 
very  widely.  Justin  AIartyr,\vho  was  a  Greek,  and 
who,  previous  to  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  be- 
longed to  the  Platonic  school  of  philoso[)hy,  speaks, 

X  X  2  even 
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even  after  his  conversion,  as  I  bavealwadj  abewn't 
very  favourdbly  of  Plato's  master,  Socrates.     On  the 
other   handp    the   Latin   Father    Tertullian,    who 
seems,  prior  to  his  conversion  to  christianityt  to 
have  been  a  mere  tabula  rasa,  as  to  philosofdiy  of 
any  sort,  represents  the  great  Socrates  in  a  quite  op- 
posite hght,  as  being,  by  his  own  confession,  actu- 
ated  by  an  ^tendant  spirit,  whom   Tertuilian,  as  I 
have  also  shewn  in  a  former  Letter  %  hesitates  nek 
to  call  ^  damonium,'  a  devil,,  pessimum  revera  pceda- 
gogum,  *  the  worst  in  fact  qfall  tutors*  The  leading 
doctor  of  the  Latin  church,  the  celebrated  Augustine, 
denominates  the  good  works  of  heathens  '  spUndHa 
^ peccata^-^splendid  sins.     Perhaps   both  Tertultian 
and  Augustine  have  overstepped  the  bounds  of  chris- 
tian propriety  in  their  expressions  of  censure,  as 
much  as  Justin  Martyr  and  others  have  done  in 
their  expressions  of  commendation.     We  are  there- 
fore in  duty  bound  to  regard  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  with  an  eye  to  the  circumstances  of  their  re- 
spective countries,    and  former   principles ;    while 
we  strictly  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the   reformed  church,  the  vene- 
rable church  of  £ngland,  as  expressed  with  becom* 
ing  modesty  in  the  Xlllth  Article — *  Works  done 
'  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  &c.  are  not  pleasant  to 

*  God,  &c.  yea  rather,  for  that  they  are  not  done 

*  as  God  hath  wilted  and  commanded  them  to  be 

*  done,  we  doubt  not  bat  they  have  the  nature  of 

'  sin.' 

Yet 

^  See  Letter  XI.  p.  iai|  ^  Letter  XI.  p.  loj. 
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Yet  it  is  iKyt  so  much  the  importance  of  heathen 
morality,  which  ought,  as  a  topic  of  theological 
discussion^  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  christian 
divine,  as  the  praise  which  he  hears  or  sees  daily- 
bestowed  on  the  heathen  sages.     The  condition  of 
the  pagan  world,  and  the  thoughts  to  be  entertain- 
ed by  the  christian  regarding  it,  I  have  already  dis- 
posed of,  in  a  manner  which,  I  trust,  has  some 
claim  to  notice '.      Still,  however  when  christian 
viorality  is  in  danger  of  being  put  (to  say  the  least) 
on  a  level  with  any  system  or  systems  of  heathen 
ethics;  when  under  the  sanction  of  great  names,  a 
heterogeneous  and  superfluous  mixture  of  paganism 
and  Christianity  is  vamped  up,  to  the  visible  corrup- 
tion oi  christian  practice^  and  to  the  designed  injury 
of  the  true  christian  faith,  I  dare  not  forbear  from 
warning  those,  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  the 
ministerial  ofiice,   against  such  ensnaring  errors; 
and  firom  entering  my  humble  protest  against  their 
admission  into  that  portion  of  the  church,  in  which 
I  have  long  esteemed  it  my  honour  to  serve.     In 
the  whole  catalogue  of  modern  maxims,  is  there 
any  one  more  ready  to  be  adduced,  in  every  such 
discussion  as  the  present,  than  the  unseemly  couplet 
of  the  Poet— 

<<  For  modes  offakb  let  senseless  zealots  fight, 
*«  His  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right  .''* 

Yet  where,  I  well  may  ask,  is  there  to  be  found  a 

more 

s  Stc  Ltttcr  XXV.  p«  ai8,  v\^^ 
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more  antichristian  sentiment  than  is  sported  in  these 
ridiculous,  though  highly  applauded  lines  ?  Is  the 
man  who  has  been,  by  baptism,  made  '  a  member 

*  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the 

*  kingdom  of  heaven  ?'  Is  he  who  has  been  signed 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  token  *  that  he  shall 

*  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  cni- 

*  cified,  and  manfully  to  fight  under  his  banner,*  &c. 
and  who,  when  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion, 
has  moreover  ratified  and  confirmed  the  solemn 
promise  and  vow  which  was  made  in  his  name  at 
his  baptism  ?  Is  he  to  be  characterized  as  '  a  sense^ 
'  less  zealot,^  because  he  *  fights  for  that  mode  of 
'faith,*  for  which  he  swore  at  God's  holy  altar  that 
he  xvould  fight  ?  While  the  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
who,  having  been  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of 
our  holy  religion,  and  who  having  come  under  the 
same  su*om  engagements  with  us  in  all,  has  wilful- 
ly and  contemptuously  rejected  the  former,  and  bro- 
ken the  latter ;  and  has  wantonly  departed  firom  the 
true  faith  and  fear  of  God's  holy  name  and  his 
word,  by  embracing  the  Socinian  debasement  of 
the  person  of  his  glorious  Redeemer,  or  by  glory- 
ing in  the  deistical  denial  of  all  the  life-giving  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel — is  to  be  applauded,  and  '  his 
'life'  pronounced*  (o  be  in  the  right!  because  it 
may  happen  that  he  has  no  inclination  *  to  murder, 
steal,  orxvhoreT  God  forbid.  Let  then  the  poet,  the 
philosopher,  or  the  preacher  who  dares  utter  such 
blasphemy,  be  regarded  as  '  beside  himself;'  other- 
wise '  it  shall  certainly  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land 

'of 
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*  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgement,*  than  for  the 
land  whose  people  are  disposed  to  cherish  such  rui- 
nous doctrines'.  For,  if  what  our  Saviour  has  said 
of  himself  be  true  (and  where  is  the  man  professing 
himself  a  christian,  who  dares  avowedly  maintain 
that  it  is  not  true  ?)  *  without  me  ye  can  do  no- 

*  thing/  what  shall  become  of  all  the  boasted  mo- 
rality of  the  Deist  and  Socinian  ?  To  what  must  all 
those  GOOD  WORKS  tend,  which  are  not  only  exulted 
in  as  having  been  performed  independent  of  a  '  right 
^ faith'  in  the  performer;  but  which  have  been 
performed  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  undermining 
every  principle  of  true  and  undefiled  religion  ? 

I  leave  these,  and  such  like  reflections,  with  the 
christian  friends  of  unchristian  morality  ;  whom,  I 
am  willing  to  hope,  an  excess  of  what  is  commonly, 
though  erroneously,  called  '  CHARITY,*  has  induced 
to  adopt  the  opinion,  '  that  it  is  indifferent  what  a 
'  man  believe <,  provided  only  tliat  he  acts  an  inofTen* 

*  sive  part  in  social  life/ 

>  See  as  particuhrlj  applicable,  St  Mattli.  xi.  19.  to  25. 
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FROM  discussing  the  doctrine  of  IVbris,  as 
I  have  briefly  done  in  the  foregoing  Letter,  I  am 
led  to  treat,  in  the  present  Letter,  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification. 

Of  all  the  points  of  christian  feith,  which  the  re* 

formers  had  to  debate  with  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  point  of  Justification  was  that  which,  next  to 
Transitbstantiation,  produced  the  greatest  display  of 
zeal,  as  well  as  the  greatest  variety  of  learned  argu- 
mentation. It  is  certain,  that  when  Luther  com- 
menced the  work  of  reform,  the  Romish  church  had 
both  adopted  and  published  strange  opinions,  on  the 
fundamental  points  of  Faith;  and  had  not  only 
ascribed  the  christian's  justification  to  the  merit  of 
works,  but  had  in  a  great  measure  confined  that 
merit  to  the  practice*  of  excessive  devotions,  and  of 
making  large  donations  to  images,  saints,  and 
relics  ;  which  donations  were  warmly  recommend- 
ed, and  at  length  expressly  enjoined,  under  the 
specious,  and  almost  exclusive  title  of  *  worh  of 
piety^  or  *  good  works.* 

The  extravagance  of  this  conceit  gave  the  re- 
formers 
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formers  a  powerful  advantage,  which  they  did  not 
fail  to  seize.     And  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
Luther  carried  his  opposition  to  an  undue  lengthy 
so  far  indeed,  as  to  exclude  the  apostle  St  James 
from  the  list  of  canonical  writers,  on  account  of 
his  apparent  testimony  to  the  merit  of  good  works; 
yet  this  essential  article  of  our  christian  creed,  Jus* 
tification  by  faiths  was,  at  that  period,  so  clearly  illus- 
trated, and  so  firmly  established,  that  to  this  very  day 
it  constitutes  the  catholic  belief  of  every  denomina- 
tion of  well-informed  and  conscientious  protestants. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  upon 
a  strict  investigation  of  this  catholic  doctrine,  there 
do  appear  difficulties,  arising  by  no  means  out  of 
the  intrinsic^  nature  of  the  doctrine  itself,  but  out  of 
the  multifarious  explications  and  illustrations,  to 
■  which  the  doctrine  has  given  birth,     Ttie  seeming 
contrariety  between  St  Paul  and  St  James,  on  this 
very  subject,  has  proved  a  source  of  inconceivable 
debate  and  altercation.     Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reconcile  the  existing  difference  in  their  lan- 
guage. That  such  attempts  are  well  meant  it  would 
be  uncharitable  not  to  believe.  Yet  I  could  wish,  that 
their  authors  had  described  them  by  another  name 
than  '  Reconciliation.^     It  is  no  doubt  a  fit  occupa- 
tion for  philosophical  criticism,  to  reconcile  a  Plato 
and  an  Aristotle  :   But  the  christian  critic  revolts  at 
the  supposed  necessity  of  reconciling  two  inspired  a- 
postles ;  more  es|)ecially  on  the  subject  oi  one  of  the 
fundamental  articles  of  his  faith  !    The  very  idea  .of 
their  opposing  each  other  is  enough  to  confirm  the 

y  y  ^ce^Vxe. 
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sceptic  in  his  system  of  doubting  and  distrust,  and 
to  give  the  irreverent  scoffer  a  theme  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  wit  and  blasphemy ;  which,  when  but 
the  semblance  of  foundation  is  given,  are  sure  to 
produce  the  desired  effect  on  the  young,  the 
thoughtless,  and  the  unwar\\ 

Believing,  as  we  all  do,  that  these  two  eminent 
apostles  were  both  alike  gifled  with  the  spirit  of 
truth,  we  must  necessarily  infer,  that  there  can  be 
no  contrariety  in  what  they  have  delivered  as  a 
point  of  doctrine.  They  may  differ  in  their  respec- 
tive modes  of  expression  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  the 
endeavour  of  every  one,  who  *  searcheth  the  scrip- 
*  tures,*  in  the  way  which  his  blessed  Master  has 
commanded,  to  reconcile  his  own  mind  to  their 
respective  modes  of  expression,  which  may  easily 
be  done,  by  imputing  any  defect  of  explication  to 
weakness  of  apprehension  in  the  uninspired  explica- 
tory not  to  any  possible  defect  in  the  inspired  author. 
Actuated  by  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  pro- 
moting his  truth  and  righteousness,  and  with  that 
view,  applying  what  has  just  now  been  remarked, 
to  my  own  exertions,  as  a  biblical  critic,  I  proceed, 
not  as  derogating  from  the  learning  and  laT>ours 
of  former  expositors ;  but,  as  having  profited  by 
their  well-meant  endeavours,  to  ofll'er  my  mite  in 
explication  of  a  doctrine,  as  to  the  real  essence  of 
which,  I  hope  and  trui;t  that  all  christian  people  are 
unanimous, 

» 

There 
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There  are  connected  with  this  essential  doctrine, 
several  terms,  which  require  to  be  defined,  before 
the  doctrine  itself  can  be  satisfactorily  elucidated, 
as  well  as  to  be  viewed,  in  their  relation  to  each 
other,  and  in  the  connection  which  we  shall  dis^^ 
cover  to  subsist  between  them.  T-he  terms  are 
*  JnsTiFic ATiON,'  *  Faith,',  and  *  Works/ 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  term  justification  is  a 
forensic  term,  that  is,  a  term  used  in  courts  of  law, 
for  acquitting  the  accused^  and  for  declaring  them 
innocent  of  the  offence  charged  upon  them.  And  in 
this  sense  the  term  has  been  held  to  signify,  in  its 
religious  acceptation,  *  The  remission^  or  forgiveness  of 
'  sin  ;'  a  definition  which  does  not  fully  accord  with 
the  sense  of  acquitting  a  criminal,  who  upon  trial 
was  pronounced  '  not  guilty/  Besides,  no  sin  can  be 
forgiven  until  it  has  been  committed ;  which,  where 
original  sin  is  denied,  makes  justification,  in  the  ab* 
stract,  of  none  effect :  and  they,  who  have  adopted 
the  above  definition  of  the  term,  own  farther,  that 
in  strict  propriety  of  expression,  no  man  can  be  said 
to  he  justified,  until  the  final  sentence  be  pronounced, 
whether  that  sentence  be  pronounced  at  each  indivi- 
dual death,  or  be  reserved  for  the  day  of  general 
judgement.  In  order  to  simplify  the  doctrine,  some 
would  have  us  to  believe,  that  justification  implied 
merely  our  being  at  f>eace  with  God,  and  our  be- 
ing individually  acceptable  in  his  sight ;  which  I  ad- 
mit may  beome  the  happj/  consequence  oi justification, 
but  surely  is  not  radically  the  import  of  the  term. 

Y  y  2  Qi 
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Of  all  the  definitions  which  have  come  under  my 
eye,  none  does  reach  so  near  to  the  strict  etymolo- 
gical sense  of  the  brm,  as  that  contained  in  our 
own  eleventh  Article,  entitled,  •  Of  the  Justifica- 
'  tion  of  Man.'     For  herein  it  is  declared, '  that  we 

♦  are  adcounted  righteous  (JUSTI — ^says  the  Latin) 
'  before  God,  onl  v  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and 
'  Saviour  Jesus  Christ/  But  if  we  consult  the  ana- 
logy of  faith,  what  part  of  Christ's  merit  can  be  so 
applicable  in  this  respect  to  us,  as  his  righteoumtss  f 
One  prophet  expressly  terms  the  Messiah,  *  Jeho- 

*  hovah's  righteous  servant,  who  shall  ^*«wri/y  many*. 
Another  calls  him  *  Jehovah  our  righteousness^  or 
«  our  righteous  one* J  But  St  John  affirms  '  our  ad- 
'  vocate  with  the  Father '  to  be  *  Jesus  Christ,  the 

*  righteous  •.'  While  St  Paul  explicitly  asserts '  that 
'  Jesus  Christ  is  made  unto  us  wisdom  and  Ttghte- 
'  ousness  ^*  &c.  Our  thoughts  being  thus  at  once 
directed  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  we  shall  find 
that  the  whole  of  the  momentous  discussion  in 
hand,  depends  u|)on  a  proper  exi>lication  of  this  in- 
estimable quality  in  God  our  Saviour. 

Here  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  observe,  with 
becoming  deference  to  the  learned  tmnslators,  that 
in  the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  their  pro- 
miscuously rendering  the  same  word    sometimes 

•  RIGHTEOUS/  at  other  times  '  just,'  has  been  the 

means 

>  Isaiah  liii.  ir«  '  Jerem.  xxiiL6« 

3  1  St  John  u.  I.  ^  vC^ul.  ^< 
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means  of  affixing  to  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek  terms  the  exclusive  idea  which  custom  has 
long  affixed  to  the  word  '  just/  viz.  the  idea  of 

*  equity,'  of*  honesty,'  of  *  fair-dealing,*  &c.  and  that 
consequently  the  word  '  righteous'  signifies  the 
same,  and  no  more.  Hence  it  is  that  the  term 
righteousness  has  become  but  another  name  for  moral 
worth ;  and  in  our  popular  discourses  and  disserta- 
tions on  religion,    the  expression  of  '  The  moral 

*  righteousness  of  Christ '  is  received  and  avowed  to 
be  standard  language.  Yet  how  suitable  such  lan- 
guage is  to  the  scriptural  character  of  Christ,  I  shall 
refer  to  every  sober-minded  christian,  after  putting 
this  one  question  to  him,  among  many  others  which 
might  be  put,  *  Whether  Christ's  being  baj>tized 

*  in  Jordan,  (which  act  of  condescension  was  sanc- 
tioned by  a  •  voice  from  heaven '),  was  with  no 
other  view  than  •  to  fulfill  all  morality  ?* 

I  forbear  to  teaze  the  reader  with  any  learned 
criticism  upon  the  Hebrew  term  f^,  or  the  Greek 
term  '  W^o^/  neither  of  which  ought  to  be  re- 
stricted to  a  moral  acceptation ;  I  shall  only  ol>- 
sen'c,  that  even  our  English  term  •  righteous,* 
being  a  derivative  of  the  word  *  right,*  includes 
in  it  (as  its  root  does) .  one  idea,  at  least,  different 
from  its  moral  acceptation,  and  not  necessarily 
connected   with  it.      Thus  we  say,    a  *  right,  or 

*  righteous  cause,'  a  *  rights  or  righteous  heir,  a  *  right 

of 
*  St  Mattli.  Hi.  tj. 
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*  of  inheritance '/  &c.  None  of  these  applications 
of  the  terms  *  right '  and  *  righteous^  are  connected 
with  a  man's  moral  worth,  which  stands  expressed 
by  another  derivative  from  the  same  root^  viz.  *  up- 

*  RIGHT/  , 

The  Latin  word  *  Justus/  (from  which  comes 
our  EngUsh  vocable  just),  does  also  bear  two  diffe- 
rent senses ;  being  derived  from  *  JUS — rights  title, 
'  or  claim, '  all  of  them  distinct  from  moral  rectitiule^ 
as  the  following  paradoxical  maxim  in  the  Roman 
law  sufficiently  shews — ^  Pnetor,  in  tribunali,  jus 

*  dicit  etiam  cum  iNiauE  dicit/  *  The  judge,  on  the 

*  bench,  decrees  RIGHT,  even  when  he  decrees  WRONG  / 
i.  e.  establishes  a  right,  where  there  was  previously 
no  right.  In  this  sense  therefore,  which  is  unques- 
tionably the  scriptural  sense  of  the  words  translated 

*  righteous,'  and  which,  in  my  humble  conception, 
even  the  term  itself)  when  properly  defined,  is  fully 
adequate  to  express,  I  could  wish  it  applied  to 
Christ,  as  incontestably  and  peculiarly  belonging  to 
him,  who,  *  having  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth 
(right,  authority,  s^ovcrioc  *)  given  unto  him,*  possesses 
all  right  in  his  own  immaculate  person.  He  is  there- 
fore '  the  RIGHT,'  *  RIGHTFUL,'  and  '  RIGHTEOUS  Heir' 
of  the  everlasting  and  incorruptible  inheritance, 
to  which  he  does  authoritatively  convey  a  right  in 
reccrsion  to  all  his  faithful  members ;  who  thus  *  hold 

'of 

I  See  Deut.  xxi.  17.     Ruth  i v.  6.    Jerem.  xzxii.  S. 
^  Set  St  Malth.  ix.  6.    I^CTtl*  iluu  i^ '  St«  Matth.  xxviii.  iS. 
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*  of  him!  (to  speak  in  the  language  of  territorial 
conveyancing),  and  derive  right  from  him^  as  their 
rightful  superior ;  and  thus  being  made  partakers 
of  their  redeemer's  righteousness y   they  *  become 

*  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ.' 

This  deduction  is  enough  of  itself  to  exclude 
'  good  works  *  from  affording  any  antecedent  claim 
to,  or  concern  in,  the  great  blessing  of  our  justifica- 
tion. Nay,  this  truly  scriptural  mode  of  reasoning, 
confirmed  as  it  is  by  legal  usage  in  matters  tempo- 
ral, is  sufficient  to  fi^e  the  evangelical,  yet  ill*un* 
derstood  doctrine  of  *  imputed  righteousness,'  ironi 
the  silly  cavil  to  which  the  moral  idea  attached  to 
the  word  •  righteousness '  has  not  failed  to  expose  it : 
namely,  '  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,  and 
'  impossible  to  conceive  how  the  good  deeds,  or  moral 

*  qualities  of  one  person  can,  in  propriety  either  of 

*  speech  or  of  fact,  be  imputed  or  ascribed  to  another 

*  person,  so  as  to  become  i/iat  person^ s  own.*  For,  in 
the  sense,  above  shewn  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the 
terms  *  righteous*  and  '  righteousness^  it  is  well 
known,  that  a  right,  a  jus,  a  title^  or  claim  to  a  gifl 
or  inheritance,  may  be  conveyed,  and  given,  and  de- 
rived, (if  imputed  shall  be  thought  an  unappropriate 
vocable),  by  a  just  and  righteous  author :  while 
such  as  are  thus  entitled  are  really  and  truly  per- 
sons JUSTiFiCATi,  justified,  that  is,   made   *  just/ 

*  righteous/  and  *  rightful  '  heirs. 

The  next  term  which  claims  our  notice,  is  the 

terov 
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*  Faith.'  Faith,  in  the  abstract,  has  ever  been  held 
to  denote  the  simple  act  of  believing*  According 
to  St  Paul's  awthentic  definition  ot  it — *  Faith  is  the 

*  substance  of  things  hoped  for ;  the  evidence  of 

*  things  not  seen'/  When  coupled  with  the  term 
justificatioji^  the  word  faith  has  been,  however,  for 
particular  reasons,  made  to  embrace  the  whole 
system  of  gospel-ethics,  and  to  denote  an  univer- 
sal obedience  to  the  evangelical  lata^  in  opposition  to 
the  law  of  Moses  ;  whereby  ^  good  works'  fall  to  be 
included,  not  as  fruits  springing  from  the  root  of 
faith,  but  as  qualities  incorporated  in  its  very,  na- 
ture and  essence. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  this  is  really  to  extend 
the  term  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it;  and, 
if  such  extension  is  permitted,  every  important 
doctrinal  term  in  scripture  may  be  racked  to  what- 
ever purpose  a  particular  system  may  require.  I 
know  well  tliat  some  insulated  passages  of  sci  i|>- 
ture  *,  and  some  common  modes  of  expression  *  may 
be  adduced,  as  authorising  the  extension  of  the 
term.  But  the  expression,  'justified  byjaith^  does 
neither  require,  nor  can  admit  such  an  extension. 
The  admission  of  it,  indeed,  so  far  from  being  re- 
quired, would  go  to  prevent  the  blessing,  to  the  ob- 
taining 

'  Hcb.  xi.  I.  This  definition  the  apostle  parsnes  through  the  whole 
of  this  instructive  chapter. 

^  See  Gal. i*  23.    i  Tim.!.  19.    Judever.  3.     ^ 

J  Sich  as,  •  The  chrisUau  Tailh;  *  The  catholic  TaUh/  &c. 
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taining  of  which,  faith  is  declared  necessary.  In 
my  conception  therefore,  the  faith  by  which  we  are 
justified  ought  to  be  defined  with  a  becoming  regard 
to  the  definition  which  I  have  given  of  the  word  jw^- 
tification ;  and  thus  be  held  to  signify  '  the  christian's 
'  claim  of  right  to  that  inheritance,  purchased  by  the 
'  merits,  active  as  well  as  passive,  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
'  Christ,  offered  and  conveyed  to  him  (the  christian) 
'  as  far  as  his  Saviour's  right  of  conveyance  extends, 
'  and  accepted  by  him  in  virtue  only  of  his  Saviour's 
*  right ;  with  which  right  every  faithful  disciple  is 
'  freely  and  graciously  invested.' 

We  now  come  to  examine  and  define  the  third 
term  connected  with  our  present  subject,  viz.  the 
term  *  Works/  about  which  one  should  think,  that 
there  needed  be  but  little  difficulty.  Yet,  strange 
to  tell,  expositors  do  differ  most  widely  regarding 
it.  By  the  works  which  St  Paul  excludes,  are  to 
to  be  understood,  say  some,  the  •  xcorks  of  the  cere^ 
monial  law^  which  law  is  abrogated,  and  therefore 
such  works  cannot  justify.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that 
the  Greek  word  •  lirLxiw^Mu!  which  our  translators, 
in  one  place,  render  ceremonies ",  does  radically  im- 
ply justification,  which  made  the  pious  Mr  Herv^ey 
to  say,  with  great  semblance  of  truth,  that  '  by 
'  the  moral  law  he  was  condemned,  but  by  the  cere- 
'  monial  laxv,  he  was  justified*  Others  therefore, 
with  more  propriety,  extend  St  Paulas  exclusion  to 

z  z  the 

>  See  maigiiial  tendering  of  Heb«  ix.  i. 
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the  whole  code  of  the  Mosaic  law^  tMrtd  as  well  ai 
ceremonials  in  contradistinctian  to  the  km  of  the  gas* 
pel ;  which,  according  to  them,  is  what  St  James 
means  to  comprehend  in  his  system  of  meluswn : 
and  thus  we  are  told  are  the  two  apostles  hirij- 
reconciled.  But»  in  my  opinion,  siidh  a  nxxle  of 
reconcilia^on  is  not  fairly  deducible  from  the  lan- 
guage of  St  James.  He  speaks  not  of '  Good 
'  WORKS/  although  the  epithet  good  be  for  the  most 
part  (yet  erroneously)  added  to  these  works^  which 
this  apostle  connects  with  justification.  Of  what  cha- 
racter, I  would  ask,  were  the  two  instances  c^i justi- 
fication b}f  works ^  which  St  James  particularizes? 
Surely  not  of  the  character  or  denomination  of 
*  GOOD  works ^  in  a  moral  sense,  or  *^GOOD'  accord- 
ing to  ojiy  law,  whether  of  nature,  or  of  Moses,  or 
of  Christ  ?  A  man's  preparing  [to  cut  the  throat 
of  an  only  son  \  and  a  woman's  deliberately  tell- 
ing a  falsehood  to  deceive  the  messengers  of  her 
earthly  sovereign,  and  ensure  the  more  effectually 
her  country's  ruin*,  are  certainly  acts  which  it  is 
iiifjx)ssible  to  reconcile  with  that  moral  righteousness 
which  Socrates  taught,  with  those  laivs  which  Mo- 
ses delivered,  or  with  any  precept  which  our  Lord 
Jeso^  Christ  either  uttered  or  sanctioned.  Like  sun- 
dry 

r  <«  Was  not  Abrabam  out  father  justified  by  woiks,  wkeo  he  bid 
*'  o6fexed  up  Isaac  his  son  upon  die  altajr  ?"     St  James  ii.  21. 

2  <♦  Was  not  Rahab  the  harlot  justified  by  >vorks»  when  she  had  rc- 
*'  ceived  the  messengers,  and  sent  them  out  another  way  ?'^  St  James 
ji.  25.—*'  There  came  two  men  unto  me,**  &c.— '*  but  when  it  was 
*'  dark,  the  men  went  ttvl,*^  QiLc.    ^^Vu9kU«  x«-6« 
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dry  others  recorded  in  scripture',  these  acts  admit  of 
no  other  satisfactory  exposition,  but  that  which,  with 
becoming  bumihty  of  mind,  regards  them  as  pecu- 
liar, and,  as  it  were,  pro  re  nata,  exemplifications 
of  a  particular  and  temporary  impulse  of  faith, 
with  a  view  to  some  particular  purpose  of  diving 
wisdom ;  but,  on  no  account  whatever,  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  precedents  for  general  or  partial  adoption, 
unless  when  men  are  placed  in  the  same  circum- 
stances,  and  can  shew  that  they  act  tmder  the  same 
authority.  For  my  own  part,  in  every  case  which 
the  scripture  exhibits,  of  apparent  deviation  from  the 
generally  received  system  of  7noral  rectitude,  I  im- 
plicitly adopt  the  direction  given  by  the  venerable 
christian  Father  Iren^eus — *  whatever  the  scripture 

*  does  not  reprove,  but  simply  narrate,  we  ought 

*  not  to  be  accusers,'  (and  1  would  add,  •  nor  imiia- 

*  /ori'),  •  but,  typum  quarere,  it  is  our  duty  to  search 

*  for  a  type  *•' 

Z  z  2  Having 


^  Rebecca^t  persuftding  a  ton  to  deceive  a  fadier,  and  outwit  a  bro-, 
ther— Gen.  zxvii.  and  JaePs  treachery  to  Sisera— Judges  iv.  The 
one  in  part  explained,  ver.  41.  42.  the  other  accounted  for,  Judges  iv.  9. 
and  ch.  v.  24* 

A  Oper.  Irenaei,  lib.  iv.  c.  50.  In  the  case  of  Rahab,  this  pious 
Father  says,  in  his  37th  chapter,  *  Rahab  the  harlot  confessing  herself 
*  to  be  a  heathen,  guilty  of  all  sins,  yet  entertained  the  spies  who  went 
'  ottt  to  spy  the  whole  earth,  and  hid  them  with  her,  viz.  the  Father, 
<  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.*  And  immediately  after,  commenting  on  the 
^  thread  of  scarlet,?  (Josh.  ii.  18.  21.)  be  calls  it  *  the  sign  of  jmhb; 
which  we  find  refierred  to  in  that  description  contained  in  Canticles  iv.  3. 

*thjr 
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Having  maturely  weighed  the  arguments  above 
adduced,  I  leave  it  for  the  reader  to  say,  whether 
the  two  cases  pointed  at  by  both  apostles,  and  deno- 
minated '  WORKS'  by  the  one,  and  •  fafth  '  by  the 
other,  have  any  the  least  affinity,  with  what  is 
termed  moral  righteousness,  or  '  good  works/  NaVf 
from  the  instances  pitched  upon,  instances  so  extra- 
ordinary in  themselves,  and  so  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  parental  affection,  and  of  that 
'  amor  patria^  to  which  philosophy  would  have  all 
our  studies,  as  Avell  as  all  our  actions  directed,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  apostle  St  James 
meant,  in  his  epistle  general,  to  denude  *  good 
^  WORKS,'  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
of  all  merii  in  accomplishing  mau*s  justification. 
In^lced  to  think  otherwise  is  to  derogate  from  the 
apostle's  character  of  an  inspired  writer ;  since  to 
declare,  that  •  a  man  is  justified  by  *  works, 
meaning  '  good  works,'  and  to  exemplify  the  de- 
claration, by  adducing  instances  morally  evil,  would 
be  to  detract  from  the  express  assurance  of  our 
blessed  Lord  himself — *  liowbeit,  when  he,  the  spi- 

*  rit  of  truth,  is  comc^  (he  was  come  long  before  St 
James  wrote  his  epistle),  *  he  xoill  guide  you  into 

•  all  truth\^     One  thing  is  certain,- and  supported  as 

I 

<  thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scarlet  ^  viz,  the  organ  of  the  churcli^s  eon* 
^fessionJ*  See  Rom  x.  lo.  Heb.  xiii.  15.  To  the  history  of  Rahab, 
I  would  also  refer  what  St  Paul  says,  Heb.  xiii.  2.  about  *  entertaining 
^  angels  unawares,^  which,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  is  a  most  ungramnatica! 
translation* 

^  S^  John  xvL  I3« 
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I  am  by  some  of  our  ablest  reformers,  and  indeed  by 
the  highest  possible  authority,  I  am  bold  to  affirm^ 
that  *  it  is  the  good  man,  that  maketh  the  good 
'  works^  not  the  good  works  that  make  the  good  man  J 
just  as  it  is  the  good  ground  which  produceth  the 
hundred  fold  return,  not  the  hundred  fold  return 
which  produceth  the  good  ground  \  Nay  more,  we 
must  wholly  reverse  our  Saviour's  figurative  reason* 
ing  on  the  tree  and  its  fruit*,  before  we  can  arrive  at 
any  conclusion  other  than  this— *that  we  must  be  jus- 
tified,  even  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  term,  or  made 
righteous,  before  tee  can  really  perform  good  works,  that 
is,  works  acceptable  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ; 
and  consequently,  that  good  works  can  have  no  concern 
prior  to  justification,  and  no  merit  in  effecting  the  justi- 
fication of  a  sinner. 

This  comprehends  the  faith  of  the  united  churches 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  3,  on  this  most 
important  branch  of  christian  doctrine  ;  being  the 
faith  derived  fix)m  scripture  ;  which,  if  I  have 
*  marked,  learned,  and  digested  *  aright,  represents 
man's  justification  as  the  gratuitous  act  of  divine 
grace,  making  us  partakers  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ ;  which  precious  gift  of  divine  love  we  take 
hold  of  by  faith,  antecedent  to,  but  at  the  same 
time,  through  grace,  productive  of  such  works  as 
the  merciful  giver  is  pleased  to  reckon  *  good  ;'  al- 
though 

I  St  Luke  vlii,  8.  15.  '  St.  Matth*  vii.  15—20.  xii.  33* 

3  SeeArt.XILaad'Xm. 
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though  far  from  completely  perfect ;  and  without 
which  works^  the  receiving  faith  would  lose  its  ac- 
quired hold>  and  the  annexed  grace  become  of  none 
effect.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  church  wishes 
its  firm  he\\e{  o^ justification  bj/ faith  to  be  understood 
-^by  faith  not  operating  as  the  cause  of  ovrjustifica- 
tion,  any  more  than  works;  but  as  the  instrument  by 
which,  in  the  apostle's  emphatical  language—^'  we 
^  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  we  are  appre- 
'  hended  by  Christ  Jesus '/ 


LETTER  XXXIIL 


THE  subject  of  the  preceding  Letter  being 
of  such  importancci  and  so  necessary  to  be  well  un- 
derstood by  the  theological  student,  I  am  induced, 
on  that  account,  to  resume  it  in  this  Letter.  It 
will  not  be  denied,  that  it  is  upon  the  right  under- 
standing of  every  doctrine,  that  a  right  applicatioa 
of  the  doctrine  depends.  I  come  therefore  to  dis- 
cuss a  topic  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine 

just 

9  Philip,  ii]»  Z2« 
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just  laid  down,  *  whether  and  how  far  the  keeping 

*  of  God's  commandments  is  with  man  a  matter  of 
'  possibility/ 

It  might  be  thought  that,  if  in  any  point  of  re- 
ligious concern  unanimity  were  to  be  found,  it  would 
he  found  in  a  point  of  such  positive  injunction,  and 
universal  obligation,  as  man's  obedience  to  the  pre« 
cepts  of  his  God.  Yet  even  here  perplexities  have 
occurred,  and  learned  disputations  have  been  agi* 
tated,  of  more  hurtful  tendency,  I  fear,  in  practice^ 
than  of  beneficial  tendency  in  theory.     *  The  wipos- 

•  sibility  of  Aeeping  God's  commandments^  is  not  only 
common  language ;  but  with  many  this  imp^snhility 
is  received  as  an  article  of  feith.  The  shorter  cate« 
chism,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  Westminster  Assem* 
bly,  decisively  asserts,  '  that  no  mere  man,  since 
'  the  fail,  is  able  perfectly  in  this  life  to  keep  the 
^  commandments  of  God,  but  doth  daily  break 
'  them,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed/  Now  to  say 
the  least,  the  assertion  ^  that  no  mere  man  is  able  *  is 
ambiguously  expressed,  (whether  through  inadver- 
tence or  design,  it  matters  not),  since,  if  referred,  as 
it  may  be  referred,  to  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  it  is  an  assertion  manifestly  in- 
jurious to  the  goodness  of  the  master ;  while,  if  re- 
ferred to  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  it  is  an 
assertion  sadly  discouraging  to  the  exertions  of  the 
servants.  To  add  to  this  discouragement,  the  fre- 
quency and  extent  of  the  breach  comprehended  in 
the  dause,  '  L2U  doth  daily  break  them,  in  thoaghi, 
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*  word^and  deed^  may  be  thought  to  insinuate  the. 
utmost  pitch  of  actual  transgression ;  whereas  the 
apostle's  declaration,  '  he  that  ofFendeth  in  one 
'  point  is  guilty  of  all '/  on  which  the  insinuation  is 
built,  does  not  imply  the  actual  violation  of  all;  but 
only  that  one  offence  makes  the  offender  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  the  law  *.  For  so  the  apostle  explains 
himself  in  the  succeeding  verse—*  if  thou  commit 
'  no  adultery,  yet  if  thou  kill,  thou  art  become  a 
'  transgressor  of  the  law ;'  a  maxim  in  every  respect 
confirmed  by  the  practice  of  alt  criminal  courts. 

Indeed  the  whole  of  this  doctrine  of  Inability 
does,  in  my  conception,  flow  from  a  ^lacious  the- 
ory ;  and,  being  founded  in  error,  cannot  be  but  de- 
fective in  its  structure.  It  sets  out  with  this  as  a 
first  principle,  that  man  is  arrived  at  the  full  use  of 
all  his  faculties,  and  is  thus,  on  the  footing  of  a  ser- 
vant, entering  into  the  family  and  service  of  a 
strange  master,  with  whom  he  had  previously  had 
no  connection,  and  with  the  nature  of  whose  work 
he  was  altogether  unacquainted,  nay  ignorant  of 
the  very  will  and  pleasure  of  his  master,  with  re- 
spect to  the  work  to  be  performed.  In  this  case, 
there  might  perhaps  be  some  ground  for  tlie  many 
attending  difliculties,  and  even  for  the  harsh  suppo- 
sitions witl)  which  the  business  in  hand  is  clogged, 

but 

'  St  James  ti.  lo. 

a  That  this  IS  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  m%Ht  trinilatcd^w///, 
every  Greek  scholar  vrill  readily  ^ckivoYikd^<&. 
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but  which  are  the  natural  result  of  the  erroneous 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded.  Whereas  the 
truly  christian  scheme,  which,  I  grieve  to  observe, 
is  in  many  theological  systems  too  little  thought  of 
and  attended  to,  presents  us  with  a  view  of  things 
wholly  different,  and  places  us  at  once  in  a  state 
of  close  and  intimate  relation  to  the  great  One, 
whose  precepts  we  are  to  obey.  It  exhibits  us,  not 
as  servants  hired  into  the  family  of  the  living  God, 
but  as  children  of  *  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  ;* 
being,  if  not  born  in  the  household  of  faith,  yet 
early  called  into  it,  and  gradually  nourished  and 
instructed  in  it,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  loving 
Father,  and  with  the  continued  aid  of  a  most  af- 
fectionate elder  brolher--^being  '  joint  heirs*  with 
him,  *  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we  may 

•  be  also  glorified  together'.'  It  moreover  describes 
the  work,  which  we  have  to  perform  in  our  heaven-^ 
ly  Father*s  household,  not  as  a  grievous  load  of 
constrained  and  impracticable  duties,  but  as  a  '  ser- 

*  vice*  which  is  '  perfect  freedom,'  as  a  profitable 
and  delightful  task  which  we  are  to  learn,  and  in 
which  we  are  daily  more  and  more  to  improve, 
from  the  instructive  directions,  and  with  the  daily 
assistance  of  the  same  skilful  Master,  who  lays  down 
the  rules  by  which  we  are  to  walk,  and  is  still  train- 
ing us  up  to  the  practice  of  them.  As  christians 
therefore  (which  designation  it  is,  that  constitutes 
the  relation  in  which  we  stand,  and  of  which  we 

2  A  ouglil: 
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ought  never  to  lose  sight)  we  are,  if  I  durst  say  so 
without  being  misunderstood,  not  so  much  God's 
servants^  as  we  are  God*s  cfuldren ;  and,  io  virtue 
of  that  relation,  scholars  of  Christ,  whose  precept 
is,  *  Learn  of  me,*  and  whose  apostle  has  expressly 
assured  us,  that  *  all  scripture  is  given  by  inspira- 
*  tion  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
^  proof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
'  ness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
^  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works '.'  In 
this  character  it  will  appear,  that  all  our  labour 
and  application  tend  principally  to  our  own  well- 
being,  our  own  edification,  without  in  the  least 
profiting  him,  under  whose  tuition  we  are  placed; 
and  that  however  pleasing  or  displeasing  our  con- 
duct may  be  to  him  in  the  mean  time,  the  greater 
gain  or  loss  will  in  the  end  redound  to  ourselves. 
Nay  it  will  follow,  that  while  we  are  thus  under 
him,  who  was  long  ago  declared  to  be  a  '  teacher  come 
*Jro7n  God,"  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  siiall 
or  that  we  can  attain  unto  that  measure  of  skill 
and  perfection  in  '  science  *  not  '  falsely  so  called,' 
which  is  to  be  the  study  and  employment  of  our 
whole  lives. 

Perfection,  in  the  full  abstract  meaning  €^  the 
term,  is  not  required  of  us ;  as  being  so  far  above 
the  lot  of  mortality,  that  it  is  not  to  be  met  with 
here  below,  in  any  one  undertaking  or  acquisition 

what- 

3  iTia.iiu  \6y  17. 
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whatever.  When  therefore  the  Westminster  Di- 
vines did  gravely  assert,  that  *  no  mere  man  is  able 
^perfectly  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God/ 
they  might  as  well  have  said,  '  that  no  man  can 
^perfectly  perform  any  part  of  his  daily  labour;' 
since  it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive 
that  a  more  perfect  mode  of  performing  it  might 
still  be  found.  Yet  though  a  work  be  not  executed 
perfectly^  it  may  be  executed  to  every  useful  pur- 
pose, and  in  an  acceptable  manner.  It  may  be 
performed  to  the  profit  of  the  doer  or  performer, 
and  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  employer.  And 
this,  in  the  instance  now  before  us,  is  all  that  can 
be  looked  for. 

Much  is  it  therefore  to  be  wished,  that  this  po-* 
pular  doctrine  of  the  '  impoBsibiiuy  of  keeping  God's 

*  commandments '  were  less  insisted  on ;  or,  if  insisted 
on,  that  it  were  more  securely  fenced  against  miscon- 
struction,  than  experience  shews  it  to  be ;  nay,  that 
the  inability  of  human  nature,  which  I  am  far,  very 
&iX,  from  resisting  in  the  general  application  of  the 
term,  were  not,  as  it  for  the  most  part  is,  restricted 
to  '  human  inabiUty  to  discharge  the  duties  which  chris'- 

*  tianity  requires'  For  this  is  the  point,  to  which 
all  reasoning  on  the  subject  in  hand  does  natural- 
ly tend  ;  and  thus  tending,  the  inference  is  but  too 
possible  to  be  kept  sight  of,  come  of  the  premises 
what  will.  Human  nature  needs  more  a  spur  to 
duty,  than  a  cloak  for  neglect.  To  be,  from  our 
infancy,  taught  that  we  are  not  able  to  do  a  thiug, 

2  a2  is 
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is  not  the  ready  method  to  incite  us  to  make 
the  trial,  or  to  excite  our  diligence  and  appli* 
cation,  should  we  he  induced  to  make  the  trial. 
This  our  daily  experience  testifies;  and,  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  apologies  for  transgression,  there  is 
none  so  common  as  that  of  the  frailty  and  weakness  of 
flesh  and  bloody  which  are  hourly  pled  in  extequation 
of  every  sin  which  besets  us.  True  it  is  that  nature 
is  weak,  but  if  his  power  be  greater,  who  is  for  us, 
than  all  that  can  come  against  us ;  if  the  grace  of 
God  be,  as  it  is  pronounced  to  be^  •  sufficient  fofof, 
•and  his  strength  be  made  perfect  An  weakness  *p 
what  must  become  of  those  who  would  thus  excuse 
their  sins,  whether  they  be  sins  of  commission,  or 
sins  of  omission  ?  Improvement  of  every  description 
is  progressive.  The  learner  can  even  discern  the 
effects  of  his  own  industry  and  attention,  in  every 
art  and  science  to  which  he  betakes  himself.  To 
his  comfort  and  delight  he  finds,  that  what  at  first 
apj3eared  to  him  extremely  hard,  and  in  a  great 
measure  impossible  to  be  either  done  or  acquired, 
perseverance  and  studious  application  render  not 
only  easy,  but  in  the  end  agreeable. 

Were  I  to  pursue  this  train  of  reasoning,  I  know 
well  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  I  should  speedily 
subject  myself  to  the  attack  of  one  or  other  of  the 
parties,  who  have  so  long  agitated  the  intricate,  and 
as  yet  undecided  controversy  about  Free-will.  For, 
on  the  one  side,  Pelagius  and  his  followers  have 

not 
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not  failed  to  estimate  this  faculty  in  man  too  high- 
ly ;  while  Luther  and  his  followers  have,  I  freely 
own,  carried  their  estimation  of  it  to  the  contrary 
extreme.     The  controversy,  however,  is  so  subtle 
and  perplexing  ;  it  involves  so  many  metaphysical 
speculations  about  liberty  and  necessity^  under  the 
inapplicable  distinction  of  *  moral  and  physical^   that 
my  voice  is  for  leaving  it  to  be  agitated  (for  deter^^ 
mined,  on  this  side  the  grave,  it  cannot  be),  in  the 
schools  of  '  philosophy  and  vain  deceit*     As  these 
abound  in  this  *  age  of  reason/  it  is  a  subject  of 
debate  which  is  admirably  suited  to  the  enlightened 
votaries  of  modern  philosophy,  who  afford  them 
their  patronage  and  support :  whereas  in  the  school 
of   Christianity,  such  jargon  is  wholly   inadmis- 
sible.    To  know  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified ; 
to  know  that  he  is  the  Lord,  by  whom  we  escape 
death—this  is  the  acquirement,  in  comparison  of 
which  every  other  species  of  science  is,  by  the 
christian  divine,  to  be  accounted  loss.     It  is,  on  my 
part,  therefore  merely  necessary  to  dismiss  this  con- 
troversy, by  saying,  that  every  man  has  assuredly 
a  will,  as  implying,  in  the  general  sense  of  that  fa- 
culty, a  wish,  or  desire  towards  happiness,  and  to- 
wards obtaining  happiness  by  some  means  or  other ; 
however  much  he  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  pro^ 
per  means,  and  as  to  the  true  nature  of  happiness. 
But  how  far  he  is  able  to  carrv  this  his  will  into  ac- 
complishment,  from  whatever  source  he  |X)ssesses  it, 
is  a  separate  question,  to  which  revelation  alone 
can  give  the  an;iwer.    And  revelation  has  given  a 

full 
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full  and  satis&ctoiy  aiiswert  on  which  the  pioos 
christian  implicitly  rests  his  fttitb,  without  vainly 
enquiring  whetlier  a  man's  will,  in  being*  actuated 
by  motives,  or  influenced  by  grace,  loses  its  free- 
dom of  action  ?  With  many  the  irresistibUky  0/ 
grace  is  a  standard  branch  of  christian  doctrine.  I 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  the  expression  is  efuivocai,  if 
not  a  cmuradiction  in  terms.  Before  any  power  can 
become  irresistible^  it  must  have  recourse  to  com* 
pulsion  or  force.  Grace  however,  [yfl^ig  in  the  Greek) 
implies  z,  favour^  ot  free  gift^  which,  like  every  other 
gifl,  must  be  received  fineely  and  without  compuIsioD, 
otherwise  it  loses  the  quality  of  a  gift.  Nay,  it 
must  be  freely  offered,  and  without  any  merit  on 
the  receiver's  part,  otherwise  it  becomes  a  debt, 
and,  in  that  case,  would  cease  to  be  the  '  gifl  of 
'  grace.' 

This  natural  consequence  produced  the  scholas* 
tic  distinction  between  •  comvion  grace '  and  '  effica* 
*  cious  grace,*  *  COMMON/  when  it  is,  or. may  be  re- 
sisted, and  *  EFFICACIOUS,'  when  it  is  irresistible. 
You  may  have  heard  of  the  old  sophism  of  ^  idem 
'  per  idem,*  w^hich,  if  ever  appropriately  applied, 
may  with  the  utmost  propriety  be  applied  to  this 
species  ot  sophistical  quibbling.  But  it  is  high  time 
to  unfold  the  sentiments  which  the  church,  to  which 
wp  ourselves  belong,  entertains  upon  this  subject  of 
never-ending  altercation.  It  is  manifest  to  every 
one  who  bus  looked  into  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer^i  that  we  both  believe,  and  ai'e  required  to 

teach. 
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teach,  that  all  who  are  duly  baptized,  whether  they 
be  young  or  old,  are  by  bapti^n  made  members 
of  Christ,  But,  in  virtue  of  this  superinduced  cha- 
racter, it  is  equally  obvious,  that  they  all  receive 
something  from  Christ,  of  whom  they  have  become 
members  :  somethings  by  whatever  name  it^may  be 
distinguished,  which  contributes  to  their  nourish- 
ment and  support,  some  principle  of  strength  and 
vitality,  similar  to  that  which  invigorates  and  sup- 
ports the  members  of  the  body  natural—*  being 
'  coofident,'  as  the  apostle  speaks,  *  that  he  who 

•  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  them  will  perform  it,  un^ 

•  ///  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ  ■  ;'  or,  as  the  same  apostle 
elsewhere  expresses  it,  in  terms  of  strict  analogy 
to  the  bodv  natural — '  until  we  all  come  in  the 
'  unity  of  the  iaith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 

•  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man^  unto  the  mea- 
'  sure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  •/  The 
regular  christian,  therefore,  or  in  other  words,  the 
baptized  member  of  Christ,  is  to  be  viewed  in  a  light, 
pointing  him  out  as  superior  to  *  a  mere  man,'  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  term.  He  is  to  be 
regarded  as  one  belonging  to  the  body  of  Christ,  as 
^  one  growing  up  unto  him  in  all  things,  which  is 

•  the  head^  even  Christ';'  and,  in  virtue  of  that 
blessed  connection,  endued  with  power  and  ability 
unknown  to  the  mere  *  natural  man,  who  receiv- 

•  eth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ♦/ 

It 

>  Philip,  i.  6.  *  Epbef.  ir.  I3. 

3  Ephes.  iv.  15.  4  i  Cor.  it.  f^. 
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It  is  moreover  worthy  of  remarkt  that  what  ser- 
vice or  obedience  we  owe  as  christians,  and  in 
terms  of  the  divine  oeconomy  of  redempticm,  we 
owe  immediately  to  Christ  Fort  as  he  tells  us^ 
*  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments  *  : '  Which 
precept,  the  same  inspired  historian,  who  wrote 
it  for  our  learning,  does,  in  another  part  of  his  writ- 
ings, express  in  the  following  language,  '  thi^^  is  the 
'  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  His  commandments  V 
Ko  words  could  more  strongly  mark  St  John's 
sentiments,  respecting  the  Deity  of  his  blessed  Mas- 
ter than  these,  since  they  clearly  assert  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  to  be  the  same  influ- 
encing principle,  or  motive  for  keeping  those  com- 
mandments, which  Christ  calls  '  his,'  and  the  a- 
postle  calls  '  God's/ 

*  Bought,'  therefore,  or  in  other  words,  enlisted, 
as  we  are,  into  Christ's  service,  *  with  a  price  V  we 
may  confide  in  his  invigorating  assistance  in  every 
stage  of  our  christian  coui-se,  or  through  the  whole 
of '  the  race  that  is  set  before  us/  And  this  invi- 
gorating assistance  it  is  which  christians  are  called 
upon  to  confide  in,  as  •  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ 
'  Jesus  ^*  How  far  this  grace,  diffused  from  the 
head  through  the  body  collectively,  or  to  thie  seve- 
ral members  indivi dually,  is,  or  is  not,  irresistible, 
the  church  to  which  we  belong  enquireth  not ;  al- 
though 

>  St  John  xiv.  15,  ^  I  St  Jobn  ▼.  3. 

3  I  Coil  vi.2o«  4  a  Tim*  ii.  x« 
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though  tlie  church  does  readily  acknowledge,  that» 
upon  extraordinary  occasions^  and  for  answering  any 
immediate  purpose  of  divine  wisdom^  He  who  is  the 
dispenser  otgrace,  in  general,  can  give  to  it  what  ir- 
resistible  force  he  pleases.  But,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  dispensations,  I  hope  I  speak  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness  when  I  say,  that  the 
christian  pastor  ought  strenuously  to  recommend  it 
to  those  under  his  charge,  to  receive  •  the  grace  by 
which  they  are  saved ",'  as  if  it  were  resistible  ; 
thankfully  to  use  '  the  measure  of  this  gift  of 

*  Christ*,'  which  they  may  have  had  vouchsafed 
unto  them,  and  earnestly  to  pray,  that  *  the  grace 

•  of  our  Lord '  may  to  them  be  *  exceeding  abun- 

*  dant,  with  &ith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Je* 

'  sus  ^' 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  •  hard  to  be  un- 

•  derstood '  subject,  because  there  is  too  much  rea- 
son to  fear,  that  the  two  current  opinions  relative 
to  it — *  the  impossibility  of  keeping  God's  com- 
'  mandments,'  and  *  the  irresistibility  of  grace/ 
opinions  not  warranted  by  Scripture^  are,  when 
practically  viewed,  of  the  most  peniicious  ten- 
dency; the  former  being  a  perpetual  source  of 
discouragement t  and  the  latter  an  inlet  to  securitij ; 
against  both  which  enemies  of  our  peace  we  can 
never  be  too  carefully  guarded.   Our  gracious  Mas- 

2  B  ter 

'  Ephcs.  ii.  5*  8*  ^  Ephei.  iv.  7. 
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ter  requires  no  more  of  mankind  in  generaU  or  of 
individuajl  men  in  particular,  than  the  busbamlinaQ 
requires  of  his  fields,  and  tbevinedresser  of  bis  \\w^ 
viz.  that  they  bring  forth  fruit  in  due  season^  and  ac* 
cording  to  the  culture  bestowed.  Qur  obeidiience 
therefore  not  reaching  to  the  extent  of  the  stan- 
dard prescribed  is  no  objection  to  the  possibility  of 
its  being  brought  to  this  standard.  We  ought  to 
grow  in  gvace^  us  we  grow  in  years^  otherwise  we 
are  unworthy  '-  of  the  vocation  wherewith  we  are 

* 

^  called/  Yet  as  some  are  capable  of  greater  bo- 
dily exertion  than  others ;  in  like  manner  are  sone 
ca|>able  of  attaining  higher  degrees  of  obedieace  in 
matters  spiritual  tl^an  others.  In  every  orie*  how- 
ever, there  ought  to  be  ^  «  willing  mind  i^  so  that,  as 
the '  strong  in  Christ*  must  be,  and  will  be  ready  to 
confess,  that  they  '  are  not  sufficient  of '  themselves 
to  think  awy  thing  as  of  themselves','  the  weak  may 
with  comfort  and  confidence  say,  that  •  through 
'  Christ,  who  strengtheneth  them*,*  they  shall  be  en- 
abled to  *  do  all  things*  which  he  requires  of  them. 
or  expects  from  them  ;  all  in  short,  wbich^  in  our 
present  state,  is  compatible  with  the  imperfection 
of  our  constitution,  or  which  is  attainable  by  our 
best  endeavours. 

LET- 


»  2  Cor.  ill.  5.  »  Philip,  i?.  13. 
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LETTER  XXXIV. 


WHAT  has  hitherto  been  offered  in  the  way 
of  instruction  to  the  lovers  of  christian  science  leads 
US  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  abstruse,  and 
most  difficult  to  be  apprehended,  of  ail  the  theolo^^i* 
cal  dogmas.  I  mean  the  much  laboured  doctrine  of 
Predestination  :  a  doctrine  which,  however  clear 
and  comfortable,  even  in  its  most  rigid  form,  it  has 
been  pronounced  by  its  numerous  abettors,  yet  ap- 
pears to  me,  when  viewed  in  that  form,  to  be  a 
doctrine  of  a  very  different  aspect  indeed,  and 
which,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  I  cannot  .be- 
hold as  either  *  clear'  in  itself,  or  *  comfortuhle^  in 
its  relation  to  man.  Undoubtedly  *  predestinate '  is 
a  scripture  term  •.  *  Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he 
*  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image 
'  of  his  Son,*  &c.  asserts  St  Paul.  And  thl^)  a^ser* 
tion  it  is  which  constitutes  the  ibundatioii-stone  of 
that  enormous  fabric,  which  contending  sects  have 
reared  on  this  thorny  ground.  Nay,  as  if  this 
single  text  embraced  the  whole  system  of  christi- 
anityp  it  has  been  dignifi^^d  by  the  ridiculous  appel- 

i3  £  2  lation 

f  Rom.  viii.  29,  30. 
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lation  of  *  the  believer's  golden  chain*  But,  whether 
the  verb  '  tt^oo^^/  to  which  so  much  importance  is 
attached,  be  fit  of  itself,  or  be  designed  by  the 
apostle  to  claim  that  importance,  ought,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  have  been  looked  into  with  more  exactness 
of  enquiry  than  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  up- 
on it.  That  the  apostle  made  use  of  it  with  a  view 
to  the  eternal  happiness  purchased  for  us  by  Christ, 
the  church  to  which  we  belong  does  most  readily 
acknowledge,  and  piously  believe.  But  that  he 
meant  any  such  doctrine  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
term,  as  modem  predestinarians  have  chosen  to  draw 
from  it,  is  quite  another  matter ;  and  what  no  chris- 
tian ought  to  receive,  until  more  and  better  evi- 
dence be  adduced  than  I  have  yet  seen  offered  in 
its  support.  8t  Paul  speaks  much  of  •  an  eternal 
'  purpose,'  *  an  everlasting  covenant,*  '  an  eternal 
'  promise ' ;'  expressions  which  the  apostle's  current 

doctrine 


'  Ephet.  ill.  II.  Heb.  xiii.  20.  Tit.  i.  2.  We  first  meet  the  verb  w^- 

*  •C<^*>^  in  Acts  iv.  28*     It  is  there  very  properly  translated  *  dnermined 

*  before  '— '  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,*  says  St.  Peter,  '  with  the  Gen- 
'  tiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel  were  gathered  together,  for  to  do  whatso- 

*  ever  thy  hand,  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done.*  The 
apostle,  in  this  passage,  may  be  considered  as  repeating  what  he  bad  pre<* 
viously  asserted,  (Acts  ii.  23.)  *  Him'   (that  is  Christ)  '  being  deli- 

*  vercd  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  *  (the 
people  of  Israel)  *  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and 
<  slain.'  How  completely  does  this  text  develope  the  apostle's  sense  of 
the  verb  ir^i^^t^tp  ?  True,  it  was  *  determined  before '  that  Christ  should 
suffer  by  the  wicked  hands  of  '  the  people  of  Israel,'  yet  were  they  not 
predestined  (in  the  sense  of  Calvin  and  his  followers)  to  the  commission 
of  this  barbarously  ungrateful  act.     Llse,  how  arc  we  to  reconcile  such 

pre* 
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doctrine,  and  his  manner  of  arguing  in  other  parts 
of  his  writings,  induce  a  belief  in  mv  mind,  that 

he 


predestined  murder  with  our  Saviour's  own  dccUrttion,  (John  z,  i8.)f 
'  No  one  taketh  my  life  from  me,  but  /  lay  it  down  efn^seff;  I  hatk 

*  POWBX.  TO  LAY  IT  DOWN,  AND  I  HAVE  POWER  TO  TAKE  IT  AGAIN.  Nay,  had 

not  those  who  were  gathered  together,  for  to  do  whatsoever  the  Lord's 

*  hand  and  his  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done,'  been  free  and 
responsible  agents,  how  can  we  account  for  the  blessed  Jesus*  P^^Jing 
to  his  Father  in  their  behalf—'  Father^  forgive  tbem^  &c.  Besides,  it 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  scriptural  predestination  is  £eir  from 
meaning  *  indefectihility  of  grace  *  (as  many  would  have  u^  believe)  in 
the  individual  christian.  Even  the  very  texts  which  are  brought  for* 
ward  in  support  of  this  meaning,  (Ephes.  i.  4.  5.)  *  According  as  he 

*  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  vse 

*  should  be  bofy^  and  witbout  blame  before  him  in  love  ;  having /r^^ej- 

*  tinated  us  unto  tbe  adoption  of  cbildren  by  Jesus  Christ/  &c*  when 
compared  with  the  same  apostle^s  language  in  another  of  his  epistles,  do 
by  no  mean>  justify  such  a  meaning.     For  to  the  Israelites  '  pertained 

*  the  adoption  *  (9M#fn«,  the  very  privilege  to  which  St  Paul  tells  his 
Epbeiians  they  were  predestined)  *  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,* 
&c.  (Rom.  ix.  4.)  Yet  so  far  were  the  Israelites  from  individually  or 
collectively  enjoying  an  absolute  and  tiiicoa^f/ioivtf/ election  to  eternal 
life,  that  the  same  apostle,  St  Paul,  whose  words  are  wrested  by  so  ma- 
ny to  their  destruction,  does  explicitly  affirm,  *  that  it  was  through  the 
^  fall  of  this  very  people  that  salvation  came  unto  us  *  Gentiles  ;*  adding, 
in  words  sufficiently  decisive  of  the  point  at  issue—-*  fiehold  therefore 
*•  the  goodnetf  and  severity  of  God  j  on  them  which  fell,  severity^  but 
'  towards  thee  goodness^  if  thou  continue  in  tbat  goodness,*  (a  provi- 
sion this  worse  than  absurd,  if  Calvin's  unconditional  election  be  the 
trutb\  '  otbtrwise  thou  also  sbalt  be  cut  ^'•— (Rom.  xi.  22.)  It  will, 
I  am  aware,  be  said  that  St  Paul  himself  has  obviated  this  objection, 
by  affirming,  *  that  there  was  a  remnant*  (of  Israel)  *  according  to  the 

*  election  of  grace?  In  like  manner  will  there  be  a  remnant  of  the  Gcn^ 
tile  churchy  when  the  Son  of  man  cometh  \  since,  although  at  this  his 
second  coming,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  expressed  by  the  Son  of  Man 
himself,  '  whether  he  shall  find  faith  upon  the  earthy  (Luke  xviii.  8.), 
it  is  a  mat:er  of  certainty, '  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail,'*  at 

any 
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he  used  them,  and  of  course  the  term  *  predestinate^ 
in  a  general  and  unrestricted  sense  :  So  that  on  the 
apostle's  principles,  I  think  we  have  every  g^und 
to  believe,  that  predestination^  in  the  scriptural  ac- 
ceptation, has  a  reference  to,  or  rather  is  the  same 
with  the  '  eternal  purpose,'^  *  promise,^  *  covaiant  of 
'  merely  and  *  redemption  ;'  and,  by  consequence,  is 
as  universally  comprehensive  as  I  believe  the  gra- 
cious scheme  of  redemption  to  be,  that  is,  univer^ 
sal  in  the  intention,  however  partial  in  the  execu- 
tion. Nay,  I  am  ready,  on  the  same  apostolical 
authority  to  say,  that  the  *  election  *  or  choosing,  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  sacred  volume,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  an  absolute  and  predeter^ 
mined  exclusion  of  others  from  the  general  bles- 
sing to  which  '  election  *  gives  us  access ;  but  may 
and  does  denote  a  particular,  and  even  arbitrary 
preference  (for  particular  reasons  and  with  particu- 
lar views)  of  so7Jie  above  others.  The  distribution  of 
the  talents,  in  our  Saviour's  parable ',  and  the  dif- 
J'ercnt  degrees  of  glory  to  which  St  Paul  refers,  when 
treating  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  *,  are  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion; 

since 


anj  period,  *  against*  the  christian  church— -(St  Matth.  xvi.  18).  But 
Tvho  dares  say,  that  such  and  such  indivieluais  are  predestinated  to  be* 
long  to  the  Gentile  remnant  ?  The  Scripture  is  totally  silent;  and  un- 
less it  speaks  so  plain,  that  *  be  who  runs  may  read,^  our  wisdom  is  to 
distrust  the  traditions  of  men,  which  have  in  many  instances  rendered 
God's  word  of  none  effect. — ^*  Let  him,  who  thinheth  be  standetb^  take 
'  heed  lest  he  fall.' 

*  St  Matt,  XX7, 14—30.  «  I  Cor.  xv.  41. 
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since  to  every  servant  w^  allowed  so7ne  portion  of 
talent f  and  to  every  star  some  ray  of  glory.  It  is  be- 
sides an  opinion  daily  sanctioned  by  the  common 
modes  of  speech,  which  admit  of  our  saying  '  a 
choice  person,'  ^  a  choice  servant/  ^  a  choice  thing 
'  of  any  kind/  without  suggesting  the  exclusion  of 
other  persons^  of  other  servants,  of  other  thi?igs  of  any 
hind. 

Having  thus  far  premised,  I  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  me,  though  not  without  a  due  share  of  reluc- 
tance, to  enter  into  a  brief  discussion  of  a  doctrine 
which  has  been  countenanced  by  so  many  eminent 
men,  and  which  has  employed  the  pens  of  so  ma* 
ny  {)otemical  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  lest 
it  should  be  said,  that  I  had  left  the  young  and  in- 
experienced reader  to  grope  his  way  through  this 
LABYRINTH  of  Controversial  divinity,  with  which 
the  Egyptian^  Cretafi,  Lcmnian,  and  Italian  LABY- 
RINTHS of  Pliny  are,  ftwr  their  intricacy,  unworthy  of 
comparison. 

I  have  already  insinuated,  that  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity,  the  more  reputable  modes  of  the 
licatlien  philosophy,  especially  the  Platonic  mode, 
had  no  small  influence  with  many,  in  the  opinions 
which  they  formed  of  most  of  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  In  the  present  instance,  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  heathen  philosophy  will 
be  found  to  have  biassed  the  opinions  of  men;  and, 
that  another  system,  viz,  the  svstem  of  the  Stoics, 

will 
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will  be  discovered  to  have  intruded  itself  into  the 
oeconomy  of  our  redemption,  and  to  have  afforded 
the  gvound-work  of  predestifiation ;  first,  as  receiv- 
ed in  the  Latin  church,  and  lastly,  as  wrought  into 
its  present  fbrni.  Even  its  fondest  modern  abettors 
dare  not  deny,  that  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  visible 
likeness  between  tlie  principal  tenets  of  the  predesti^ 
narian  and  of  the  stoic.  The  stoics  placed  all  events 
under  an  absolute  decree ;  which  the  Latin  branch 
of  the  sect  termed  fate  or  destiny.  Predeslinari- 
ans  build  their  faith  ufion  such  a  decree ;  with  this 
difference  indeed,  that  in  the  stoic  system,  it  is  the 
decree  which  binds  the  gods^  whereas  in  the  predes- 
tinarian  system,  it  is  God  who  bindeth  men  by  his 
decree.  Still  however  it  \s  fatality  which  ruleth,  and 
to  which  mortal  man  is  held  to  be  subject ;  and, 
in  both  systems,  the  decree  is  equally  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  discovery. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
whether  Greeks  or  Latins,  whether  orthodox  or 
heretical,  the  doctrine,  as  now  received,  holds  but 
an  inconsiderable  place.  The  Fathers  of  these  pri- 
mitive ages  were  otherwise  occupied.  They  found 
sufficient  employment  in  combating  the  errors  of 
blind  idolatry,  and  in  fortifying  the  disciples  of 
Christ  against  heresy  and  persecution,  to  both  of 
which  they  were  daily  exposed.  To  devote  either 
their  time  or  their  talents  to  abstruse  speculations, 
and  to  the  unprofitable  work  of  prying  into  the 
deep  arcana  of  unrevealed  decrees,  was  thus  com- 
pletely 
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pletely  foreiga  to  their  views  of  christian  edifica- 
tion. Eren  Origen,  the  most  inquisitive,  and,  in 
some  respects,  the  most  fenciful  of  his  contempo- 
raries, has  said  little  on  the  subject  of  the  divine 
decrees,  in  such  remnants  <^  his  voluminous  writ- 
ings as  have  reached  our  times ;  while  the  little 
that  is  to  be  found  seems  rather  to  lean  to  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  doctrine  of  predestination,  therefore, 
attracted  in  no  respect  the  particular  attention  of 
theologians,  until  the  time  of  our  countryman  Pt' 
lagius,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  vfha»e  principles  were  so  inimical  to 
the  doctrine  o^  grace,  as  then  received  by  the  chris- 
tian church,  that  it  roused  the  attention  of  Je- 
rom  and  Augustine^  and  incited  these  two  great 
champions  of  the  faith  to  search  more  narrowly  in- 
to a  matter  which  had«  for  the  first  time,  assumed 
an  important  aspect.  Thus  it  was  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Pelagian  controversy,  that  the  word 
'  PREDESTINATION  '  seems  to  have  been  slipped  in, 
to  guard  against  the  extravagant  liberty  which 
the  Pelagians  impiously  asserted  ;  in  corroboration 
of  which  opinion,  we  find  a  contemporary  writer. 
Tiro  Prosper,  aflBrming  in  his  Chronicon,  '  that  the 
'  new  heresy  of  the  predestinariam  had  arisen  from 
*  mimnderslanding  Auguttint^s  booh.'  At  the  same 
time,  the  rigours  which  appeared  in  SeronCs  and 
Augustine's  system  of  argumentation  having  been 
discovered,  were  attempted  to  be  moderated  by 
the  monk  Cassian,  a  disciple  of  St  Chrytostom  ;  who, 
in  his  book  *  0/  Covfereneesi  and  upon  this  very 
2  c  «ubi^ucX^ 
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subject,  took  a  middle  course  between  the  operations 
of  s^race,  and  the  freedom  of  will,  and  has  had  many 
followers  and  able  defenders.  To  Cassian  and 
his  followers,  the  rigid  |>arty  gave,  on  this  account, 
the  invidious  appellation  of  Semipelagians. 

For  some  time  however,  the  controversy  in  a 
manner  slept ;  or,  if  any  chose  to  revive  it,  they 
shewed  a  slight  inclination  to  the  side  espoused  by 
St  Augustine ;  being  influenced  by  his  unceasing 
labours,  and  profound  piety.    The  ninth  century  was 
the  period  in  which  the  flame  was  rekindled.     For 
then  was  the  doctrine  o{ predestination^  in  all  its  mo- 
dern rigour,  espoused  by  the  monk  Godeschale,  who, 
altlio'on  that  account  severely  handled  by  his  bishop, 
Hinanar  oiR/ieims,  was,  on  the  same  account,  warm- 
ly supported  by  Remigius  of  Lyons,  and  other  pre- 
lates. Some  councils  were  held  in  these  parts,  for  the 
j>ur|K)>e  of  deciding  the  matter ;  notwithstanding 
which  it  continued  to  agitate  the  churches  for  a 
considerable  space   of  time.     There   is  a  period, 
hovvever,  when  disputes  do  naturally  subside.     Ac- 
cordingly it  happened,  that  even  the '  violence  of 
this  controversy  abated  ;  insomuch  that,  firom  the 
ninth  centurv,  it  mav  be  said  to  have  been  dormant 
for  no  shorter  period  than  .iOO   years,  until  the 
scholastic  divinity,  of  which  Peter  Lombard,  of  Pa- 
ris,  was  the  inventor,  came  to  be  in  universal  esteem 
over  all  the  west.     Then  it  was,  that  the  far  famed 
Thomas  Aquinas,  a  friar  of  the  Dominican  order,  not 
only  maintained  the  doctrine  oi  predestination  in  its 
titmost  extent,  averring  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  St 

AugUS9 
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Augtistine,  but  also  added  many  subtle  inventions 
of  his  own.  By  his  novel,  not  to  call  it  nonsensical, 
distinction  of  *  teiisu  composito,  and  smsu  divino^'  (a 
distinction  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  translate, 
much  less  to  understand ),  his  endeavour  was  to  re- 
concile the  freedom  of  the  will,  with  the  predeter- 
mination of  an  absolute  divine  decree ;  while,  in  order 
to  remove  the  ugly  consequence  with  which  this 
doctrine  has  ever  been  charged  (whether  jw^/Zy  or 
otherwise,  I  stop  not  at  present  t6  prove),  he  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  act  of  sin^  which,  being 
something  positive,  could  be  produced,  and  the  evil  of 
sin,  which,  being  something  negative,  could  not  be 
produced,  and  could  Jiot  therefore  be  of  God's  doing. 
Surely  the  futility  and  danger  of  such  metaphysi- 
cal quibbling,  when  employed  on  a  subject  so  sa- 
cred, has  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  severely  re- 
probated. 

The  laboured  system  of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  as 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  called,  soon  met  with  an  op- 
ponent well  qualified  to  contest  with  him  its  me- 
rits, in  the  celebrated  John  Duns  Scolus,  of  the  co- 
eval order  of  Franciscans,  denominated  the  Subtle 
Doctor.  This  intrepid  Scotchman  (whether  from 
the  impulse  of  conviction,  or  rather  from  that  spi- 
rit of  rivalship  which  existed  between  the  Domini- 
can and  Franciscan  orders,  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
cide)  boldly  denied  all  the  postulates  of  Aquinas,  and 
confuted  his  positions  on  the  subject  of  a6W///c  de- 
crees, with  much  acuteness,  and  a  due  proportion 

2  c  2  f.i' 
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of  animosity.    The  order  of  Jesuits,  on  its  inatitii- 
tion,  declared  itself  of  the  Dominican  side  of  the 
question ;  and  Cardiiial  Bellarmine,  said  to  be  the 
best  man  of  their  order,  adhered  to  it  all  his  life. 
The  Jesuits,  however,  as  a  body^  shortly  espoused 
the  Franciscan  principles,  to  which  they  did  not  fiut 
to  subjoin  some  peculiar  casuistry  of  their  own.   In 
a  little  time,  (after  the  influence  of  the  disciples  of 
Loyola,  at  the  papal  court,  began  to  be  alarming), 
started  up  the  order  of  Jansenists;  who,  out  of 
spite  to  the  Jesuists,  revived  St  Augustine's  doctrine, 
in  all  its  branches,  and  with  all  its  disgusting  conse- 
quences.    That  they  might  succeed  in  their  pro* 
ject  the  more  effectually,  the  Jansenists,  with  great 
industry  and  fidelity,  published  a  voluminous  col- 
lection of  Augustine's  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
predestination;  which,  after  much  wrangling,  tlie 
Jesuits  succeeded  in  getting  the  Pope  himself  to  con- 
demn, though  it  was  still  declared  at  Rome,  that 
nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  Amgustin^s  doctrine  was 
intended.     And  thus,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  do 
matters  stand  to  this  day  ;  the  Dominican  and  Janst^ 
nist  orders  taking  the  rigid  side  of  the  predestimarim 
controversy ;  the  Franciscan  and  Jesuit  orders  the 
other ;  while  the  infallibility  of  the  Pontiff  is  sus- 
tained, by  his  warily  keeping  aloof  from  both  par- 
ties, and  either  not  caring,  or  not  daring  to  deter- 
mine where  the  truth  lies. 

Among  those  who  embraced  the  Refommtion, 
things,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  respect  to  this  doc* 

trine. 
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trine,  are  not  on  a  much  better  footings  Luther 
having  been  an  Augustinian  monk,  and  early  taught 
to  reverence  his  patron's  great  reputation,  clung 
stedfasdy  to  St  Augustin^s  predestinarian  senti* 
mentSy  and  used  every  endeavour  to  instil  them  into 
others.  These  sentiments,  however,  his  fellow* 
labourer,  Mclancthon^  as  carefully  disavowed,  and 
openly  retracted  the  doctrine  which  flowed  from 
them.  For  this  conduct,  Luther  never  blamed  him  ; 
and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  since  that  pe- 
riod, the  Lutheran  church  has  adhered  to  what  is 
called  the  Semipelagian  hypothesis,  and  has  betray- 
ed a  '  zeal,^  perhaps  not  altogether  '  according  to 
^  knowledge,'  against  the  other  persuasion. 

John  Calvin^  the  other  illustrious  foreign  reformer, 
having  carried  St  Augusiin/s  sentiments  to  a  height 
even  beyond  what  the  Dominicans  had  done,  fix- 
ed his  notion  of  predestination  in  the  lapsed  state  of 
mankind*  after  the  &11 ;  and  declared  it  to  be  his 
belief,  that  God,  having  decreed  to  save  some^  by 
means  of  a  Saviour,  lefl  the  rest  to  the  miserable 
consequences  of  that  &1U  without  any  capability  of 
being  benefited  by  all  the  offers  of  grace,  made  to 
them  in  common  with  others.  Yet,  dissatisfied 
with  Calvin*s  unscriptural  attempt  to  improve  on 
Augustine*s  faith,  his  colleague  and  successor,  Beza, 
carried  the  effects  of  God's  absolute  decrees  up  to 
the  period  before  the  fall;  and  taught,  that  the 
Deity  did,  from  all  eternity,  decree  the  sin  of 
Adam,  the  lapse  of  his  posterity,  and  the  death  of 

Christ; 
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Christy  together  with  '  the  salvation!  or  •  damna-^ 

•  tion  •  of  such  persons,  as  should,  by  their  fete  in 
either  waj^  contribute  most  to  his  glory :  All  of 
whom  shall  continue  in  grace,  or  in  sin,  and  so  be 
saved,  or  damned,  in  virtue  of  this  eternal  and  irre- 
versible decree.  This  strange  flight  of  Beztf^f  ima- 
gination was,  shortly  after  his  death,  affirmed  by 
the  Svnod  of  Dort  to  be  the  standard  of  doctrine, 
on  this  head,  to  all  calvinistic  protestants.  In  the 
Scottish  '  Confession  of  Faith,'  which  the  *  Lords 

*  of  the  congregation^  as  they  chose  to  denominate 
themselves,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1560,  this 
Article  is  however  expressed  with  due  moderation* 
All  that  they  have  said  regarding  it,  is  contained 
in  their  eighth  chapter  of  Election,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows :   •  The  same  eternal  God,  who,  of  mere  grace, 

*  elected  us  in  Christ  Jesus  his  Son,  before  tliefounda' 

•  tion  of  the  world  was  laid.'  There  occur  two  or 
three  other  places,  where  the  terms  elect  and  repro- 
bate are  introduced  ;  but  still  in  such  general  lan- 
guage as  Scripture  warrants,  and  such  as  no  unpre- 
judiced christian  need  to  take  offence  at.  Nay, 
considering  the  influence  which  the  famous  John 
Knox,  the  slavish  admirer  of  Calvin,  and  of  all  his 
nostrums,  had  over  the  com|)ilers,  it  is  truly  mat- 
ter of  sur[)rize,  that  through  the  whole  of  this 
'  Confession  of  Faith,'  there  does  not  occur  one  such 
term  as  '  predestination/  The  consequence  was, 
that  in  all  the  various  forms  which  the  Scottish  Re- 
formation assumed,  this  Confession  was  received, 
as  containing  the  sum  and  substance  of  revealed 

truth. 
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truth.  When  episcopacy  was  regularly  established 
in  Scotland,  anno  1610,  it  became  the  creed  of  the 
church,  as  was  acknowledged  by  the  Scotch  Bishops 
in  their  Declinator  (as  it  was  termed)  against  the  re- 
bellious assembly  of  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1638, 
and  even  at  the  restoration  of  episcopacy,  anno 
1661,  this  very  '  Confession^  was  restored  to  its 
former  authority,  as  a[>|>ears  from  the  language  of 
tlie  Test-act  of  1681,  which  enforces  the  due  ob- 
seh^ance  of  it. 

The  church  of  England,  in  framing  her  XXXIX 
Articles  of  Religion,  to  which,  in  common  with 
that  church,  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland  does 
now  adhere,  although  in  the  XVIIth  Article,  '  Of 
'  Predestination  and  Election^'  the  description  is  some- 
what fuller  than  that  which  the  Scottish  reformers 
had  subscribed  two  years  before,  cannot,  as  has 
been  frequently  shewn,  with  any  degree  of  propri- 
ety be  regarded  as  countenancing  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin  ;  &ince,  though  building  on  Augustine^s  foun- 
dation, tlie  church  of  England  is  most  cautions  in 
expressing  its  belief,  and  restricts  God's  promises  to 
the  gaieral  tenour  of  Holy  Scripture ;  since  not 
a  word  is  said  of  reprobation  ;  and  since  the  whole 
body  of  occasional  offices,  in  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  is  found  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
church  to  be  of  a  different  stamp  from  the  senti- 
ments of  Calvin.' '  For  some  time  alter  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  church  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  leaned  to 
the  rigid  side  of  thepredestinarian  controversy;  until 

that. 
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thatf  under  tbe  administration  of  the  Eari  of  9tn£^ 
fordy  io  1634^  the  {rish  church  was  prevuled  upon 
to  adopt  the  Articles  o[  the  church  of  Eogluid^ 
along  with  its  own.  The  subscription  of  its  clergy 
was  therefore  for  a  while  required  to  both  ;  but  k 
is  now  thought  sufficient,  that  they  subscribe  the 
XXXIX  Articles  of  the  United  Churoh  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

Of  all  the  councils  or  synods  which,  since  the 
sera  of  the  Reformation,  have  ever  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  standard  ol'  protestant 
belief,  that  motley  meeting  of  creed-makers^  which 
sat  down  at  Westminster,  in  1643,  and  which  was 
honoured  by  the  attendance  of  six  commissioners 
from  the  Scotch  cdvenanters,  went  the  most  roundly 
and  boldly  to  work,  in  expressing  their  sentiments 
on  the  deep  and  dark  subject  of  predestination.  In 
the  tliird  chapter  of  their  *  Confession  of  Faiths*  en- 
titled *  Of  God's  eternal  Decree/  these  violent  re- 
formers are  not  afraid  to  declare,  that,  ^  by  the 
'  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory^ 
'  some  men  and  angels  are  [Hredestinated  to  ever- 
^  lasting  life,  and  others  fore-ordained  to  eyerlast- 
'  ing  death,  who  are  thereby  so  particniarly  andun^ 

*  changeably  designed,  and  their  number  so  certain 

*  and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or 
'  diminished '  :'  and,  in  the  seventh  Article,  their 
opinion  is  thus  daringly  declared-—*'  Hie  rest  of 

'  mankind 

I  See  Weitmintter  Confession,  ch.  III.  Art*  3.  and  4. 
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'  mHQkiod  God  was  pleased '  (not  only  as  Calvin 
at  first  taught),  ^  to  pass  6y/  (but  as  Beza  further 
avowed),  '  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonour  and 
^  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious 
^  justice  ■.'  How  the  framers  of  this  •  Confession  * 
intended  that  its  doctrines  should  be  applied,  we 
may  learn  from  a  sermon  preached  about  that 
time  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  London, 
by  Mr  Robert  Baillie,  one  of  the  Scottish  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  one,  of  the  whole  party,  whose 
good  sense  and  moderation  were  prized  the  most. 
This  reverend  gentleman,  taking  occasion  to  quote 
our  Saviour's  prayer  for  his  enemies,   '  Father^  for-' 

*  give  themi  &c.  had  the  boldness,  I  might  have 
said,  the  blasphemous  impiety,  thus  to  restrict  the 
language  of  the  prayer — *  Father,  forgive  them— . 
'  saith  Christ,  of  MANY  of  his  crucifiers  !'  Besides 
the  freedom  so  arrogantly  taken  with  the  words  of 
him  *  who  spoke  as  never  man  spake,'  this  restric- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr  Baillie,  may  be  said  to  in- 
clude two  very  unwarrantable  suppositions  : — first. 
That  there  were  of  the  eternal  elect  among  Christ's 
very  crucifiers.  And  secondly.  That  there  were  some 
of  his  enemies,  for  whom  he,  *  who  taketh  away  the 

*  sin  of  the  worlds  and  enjoined  his  disciples  to  pray 
for  their  most  despiteful  enemies,  had  not  even 
common  charity.     This  *  Westminster  Confession 

*  of  Faith '  was  first  sanctioned  in  that  rebellious 
English   Parliament,   whose  acts  and  deeds  can 

2  D  never 

<  See  Wenminster  Confcsiioni  chi  III.  Art.  7. 
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never  be  forgotten,  while  there  is  a  sovereign  (m 
the  throne  of  these  realms.  It  soon  fell  into  me- 
rited disuse  in  England ;  but  in  Scotland,  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  the  former  Confession  of  FakK  al- 
ready noticed,  it  was  read  and  ratified  in  the  Pur- 
liament  of  1690 ;  and  continues,  with  all  the  ri- 
gours of  reprobation^  to  be  the  enjoined  doctrinal 
standard  of  the  Scottish  establishment  to  this  day. 


LETTER  XXXV. 


HAVING  in  the  preceding  Letter  given  a  brief 
historical  detail  of  the  doctrine  of  '  predestination/^ 
from  its  first  simple  appearance  about  the  time  of 
Augustine,  till  the  period  of  its  assuming  that  variety 
of  human  devices,  which  at  last  invested  it  with  all 
the  horrors  of  reprobation^  I  shall  not  attempt,  in 
resuming  the  subject,  to  argue  against  this  darling 
article  of  Calvinistic  divinity,  from  the  dangerous 
consequences  flowing  from  it— consequences  which 
have  wrought  the  temporal,  and,  I  fear,  the  eter- 
nal ruin  of  thousands  of  the  human  race.    For  such 

is 
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is  the  infatuation  which  attends  the  predestinarian; 
strictly  so  called,  that  he  either  does  not  see,  or,  if 
he  does  see,  will  not  admit  the  destructive  tendency 
of  his  creed  ;  much  less  acknowledge,  that  like  the 
corrupt  tree,  it  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruits — by  the 
most  presumptive  security  ^  or  the  most  frantic  despair. 
What  I  mean  to  offer  to  the  theological  student's 
particular  notice,  in  this  Letter,  is  that  perversion 
of  Scripture,  which  marks  the  character  of  the 
complete  predestinarian.  Thus  to  stamp  his  system 
of  divine  reprobation  with  the  necessary  validity,  he 
adduces  the  instances  of  Cain,  of  Esau,  of  Pharaoh, 
of  Saul,  &c.  as  so  many  cases  in  point ;  withdraw* 
ing  them  from  the  particular  delation  which  they 
evidently  have  to  the  oeconomy  of  revealed  truth, 
and  appropriating  them  to  the  general  relation^ 
which  they  evidently  have  7wt,  to  the  case  of  man- 
kind at  large ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
nothing  in  tiie  instances  of  Cain,  of  Esau,  of  Pha* 
raoh,  of  Saul,  &c.  on  which  an  eternal  decree  of 
damnation  can,  after  all,  be  ibunded. 

Even  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  apparently  a  case 
more  in  point  than  any  other,  although  it  be  ex- 
pressly said,  that  Jehovah  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart,  neitner  the  context,  nor  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion, requires  that  we  carry  this  obduracy  of  heart 
back  to  God's  eternal  decree,  or  fonvard  to  Pharaoh's 
future  state.  This  obduracy  of  his  heart  api)ears  to 
have  been  interposed  tor  a />tfr//c///(/r  purpose— even 
to  frirther  the  design  ior  which  Jehovah  '  had  raised 

2  D  2  '  him 
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'  him  up ' ;  which'  design  would  not  have  beM  so 
fully  or  so  gloriously  accomplished,  if  Pharaoh 
(as  he  had  once  and  again  undertaken  to  do)  had 
let  the  people  go  on  a  first  or  second  application. 
And  wherefore  was  it  that  Jelmvah  prevented 
him  ?  Was  it  not  to  shew  in  htm  (individually)  his 
powei\  and  that  his  nafm  might  he  dfxlif^d  ihrottghtj/M 
all  the  earth  ? 

On  this  subject,  I  feel  myself  callecl  t!ipdn  to  «b- 
serve,  though  with  much  regret,  that  our  vene* 
rable  translators,  by  the  liberties  taken  itt  tettdering 
certain  texts,  have  countenanced  ^mfe  of  thMe  pe- 
culiar principles  of  the  foreign  reformers,  tdiich,  it 
would  aj>|3ear,  they  were  not  averse  fi*om  avowitig ; 
though  I  must  not  say,  that  they  did  avow  tlterti  to 
any  extent.  J  shall  merely  instance  the  two  fel- 
low ing  proofs.  When  in  the  beginni*ig  of  seveiti! 
of  St  Paul's  epistles,  he  addresses  himsielf  kKnTvtg 
''ccytoig — *  to  those,'  literally,  'Called  saints,^  the 
Eiijjlish  version  has  it  '  called  tO  be  saints  :' 
This  rendering  imposes  a  very  different  sense  on  the 
apostle's  words  ;  and  points  to  what  is  termed  '  </- 

*  fectnal  caUing,^  as  distinguished  from  *  c&nimon  call- 

*  ingJ     Again,  when  St  Paul  says,  '  the  just  man 

*  shall  live  by  faith,  but  ki  he  draw  back,   oScS/xa/o^ 

*  eK  'n-ts'scog  ^rjo-irat  •  xoct  socv  'v7ro9HXrfroci* ,*  &C.  OUr  tPaHsta- 

tors  have  rendered  it,  '  if  any  mah  draw  badk,'&c. 
that  they  might  ingeniously  provide  -against  Ihe 

sup- 

I  Exod.  ix.  i6.  3  Heb.  X.38. 
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iuppositioa  'of  apottacy  or  drawing  bmk  til  a  juai^ 
fitd  htlkvet. 

These,  and  such  like  petty  interpolations,  the* 
easily  discovered  by  him  who  searchu  the  scriptures 
as  they  were  originally  written,  do  yet  escape,  as  it 
is  meant  that  they  should  escape,  the  notice  ok  the 
generality  of  readers,  and  no  doubt  contribute 
greatly  to  confirm  them  in  the  belief  of  the  doc«* 
trine  Aow  und^  discussion.  So  much  for  the  oc* 
castonal  slips  of  men,  who  notwithstanding  we^ 
eminently  ^alified  for  the  task  prescribed  to  them  I 
aiid  who  have,  on  the  whole,  produced  a  vensioci 
of  the  Scriptures,  superior  to  any  of  which  Europe 
can  boast,  or  which  the  world  ever  saw.  As  td 
those  texts  which  have  be^  brought  forward  in  op«- 
position  to  the  arguments  of  the  prtdesninarian^  it 
is,  to  every  serious  enquirer,  a  matter  of  just  sut« 
pri)9e,  not  to  say  indignation,  to  witness  the  forced 
and  confined  interpretations  which  have  been,  and 
which  at  this  day  are  put  upon  them,  in  order  to  do 
'away  or  >evade  their  plain  and  literal  raeamng. 
Tlius  where  St  Paul  says,  ^  that  God  our  Saviour 
'wills   ALL  MEN  to  be  saved';  and  again,  'that 

*  Christ  Jesus  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all*,' 
the  predestinariarip  by  as  nice  a  piece  of  sophistry  as 
«ver  Jesuit  produced,  would  have,  in  both  these 
texts,   the  word  '  all  '  to  signity  '  some  of  ali 

*  sorts  ;*  forgetting,  or  rather,  it  would  seem,  not 

willing 

X  iTub.  ii.  4.  s  iTia.v.6. 
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willing  to  remember  the  parallel,  whidi  St  Paul 
himself  stated  on  this  important  subject—^  as  m^ 
*  offence  brought  all  men  into  condemnation,  so 
'  one  righteousness  has  brought  ALL  men  unto  justi- 
'  fication  of  Hfe ' ;'  thus  completely  excluding  the 
worse  than  fanciful  restriction  of  the  word  all 
to  mean  a  part  only.  Nor  ought  it  to  escape  our 
notice,  that  this  direct  exclusion  of  the  predestinari-^ 
an*s  customary  mode  of  interpretation  is  the  act  and 
deed  of  that  same  apostle  from  whonif  and  is  re* 
corded  in  that  very  epistle  of  his  to  the  Romans^ 
from  which  he  (the  predestinarian)  attempts  to  draw 
his  favourite  tenet — that  tenet  which  besets  him  in 
every  thought,  word,  and  action  of  his  life.  But 
to  have  done  with  these  partial  remarks,  which  have 
been  often  and  copiously  urged,  to  the  no  small 
disquiet  of  the  elect ,  there  are  three  general  consi* 
derations  which  operate,  in  my  humble  judgement, 
as  insuperable  objections  to  the  dr>ctrine  in  hand. 

First — ^Wherever  predestination,  with  its  two  hand- 
maids, election  and  reprobation,  is  cherished,  all  other 
theological  attainments  are  good  for  nothing.  Like 
the  lean  kine  of  old,  this  one  dogma  eats  up  and 
devours  every  thing  connected  with  the  doctrine  or 
discipline  of  the  christian  church.  It  leaves  no 
room  for  discussion,  no  place  for  enquiry.  It 
allows  no  examination  of  its  intrinsic  or  extrinsic 
merits.     It  silences  all  argument ;  and  locks  up  fkot 

onlv 

'  Rom.  V.  i8««->See  the  Greek  originaL ' 
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only  the  intellectual  powers,  but  even  the  christian 
graces,  in  a  prison-house  of  one's  own  erection. 
Whether  the  imagination  leads  to  the  electa  or  to 
the  reprobate  side  of  the  doctrine,  the  effect  is  the 
same.  The  votary  of  fate  irreversible  becomes,  like 
the  '  deaf  adder/  proof  against  all  the  '  charms  *  of 
persuasion,  refusing  to  hear  the  voice  of  *  mercy  and 

•  of  truth  met  together,Met  that  voice '  charm  never  so 

*  wisely/  This  is  not  an  opinion  hastily  formed ;  for, 
if  we  adduce  all  or  any  of  the  several  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  our  holy  religion — doctrines  of  a  prac- 
tical, or  of  a  controversial  nature,  doctrines  which 
have  for  their  object,  the  mental  or  the  inoral  im- 
provement of  man  ;  and,  if  we  present  them  to  the 
predestinarian  for  his  judgement  of  their  respective 
merits,  we  shall  find  him  ready  to  assign  them, 
one  and  all,  to  the  touchstone  of  God*s  secret  and 
irreversible  decree^;  insomuch,  that  the  very />o^/Vii;e 
institutions  of  Christianity  shall  be  denuded  of  their 
gracious  efficacy,  unless  a  man  shall  have  previous- 
ly obtained  his  own  consent  to  his  being  in  a  state  of 
grace,  and  shall  have  enrolled  himself  in  the  number 
of  the  elect. 

The  second  consideration  is,  that  the  scheme  of  the 
predestinarian  is  different  from  that  scheme,  nay,  even 
contrary  to  that  scheme,  which  the  Scripture,  as  we 
have  seen,  holds  out  to  us ;  viz.  the  oeconomy  of 
man's  redemption,  founded  upon  the  *  everlasting 
*  covenant '  of  grace  and  mercy,  into  which  tlie  co- 
equal and  co-eternal  Three^  in  the  unity  of  o?ie  /e- 

hovahr 


hovah,  did  enter^  for  us  mefit  and  for  our  s^lvatioo. 
No  doubt  the  scheme  of  the  predeslinarim  is  found* 
ed  upon  what  he  is  pleiised  to  call  tb@  ^  eternal  de- 
^  cree  of  GOD ;  but  wktit  or  tit^iom  the  prcde^tinarian 
meaii^  by  his  *  decreeing  God/  we  »re^  uever  by 
him  distinctly  toId^~whethef  he  mevia  the  ^  su*r 

•  PREMii  Being/  whom  the  votary  of  the  religion  of 
nature  has  fabricated  to  himself;  whether  the  sole 
One  God,  whom  the  Unitarian  warships ;  or  whe- 
ther he  means  the  Twune  God,,  the  Jehovah 
Aleim  of  revelation.  For  my,  own  part,  the  clo* 
yen  foot  of  Socinianism  is  to  me  so  visible  in  this^  I 
shall  not  say  designedly  restricted  mode  of  eixpres* 
sion>  that  I  have  ever,  on  this  account,  viewed  the 
doctrine  which  countenances  it  with  booming  ab- 
horrence.  Even  when  the  predestinarian  is  con-^ 
strained  to  treat  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
connected  with  Deity^  they  are  represented,  for 
the  most  part,  not  as  partners  and  coadjutors  with 
the  '  decreeifig  God^  but  rather  as  his  *  agents,*  and 

*  insiniments  ''—the  executors,  in  bhort,  of  the  respec* 
tive  parts  assigned  to  them  by  the  absohite  dciree  of 
God's  single  and  supreme  will.  This  semblance 
ot  inferiority,  although  justifiable  in  its  application 
to  the  second  person  in  the  holy  Trinity,  in  so  far 
as  his  assu?ned  humanity  will  justify  it,  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  admitted  as  being  applicable  to  the  holy 
Spirit,  to  whoninosuch  assumption,  and  of  course 
no  such  semblance  of  inferiority  belongs :  And 
when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  remembered  what 
spirit  Calvin  was  of)  (the  first  moulder  oi  predesii^ 

nation 
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nation  into  its  rigid  form),  who,  notwithstanding 
his  professions  of  orthodoxy,  had  the  audacity  to 
say,  that  the  fourth  petition  of  our  excellent  Li- 
tany, '  O  holy,  blessed  and  glorious  Trinity,'  &c. 

•  barbariem  sapit/  SAVOURED  of  barbarism  ;  and 
when  the  modes  of  expression,  which  his  followers 
make  use  of,  are  compared  with  their  master*s  au- 
dacious language,  something  beyond  suspicion  will 
be  found  to  justify  me  in  presenting  the  reader  with 
this  second  objection  to  the  doctrine  which  requires, 
or  even  seems  to  require,  conformity  with  the  er- 
rors of  Faustus  Socinus. 

The  third  consideration,  which  will  be  found  to 
operate  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  respects  the  very  basis  on  which  it 
stands ;  a  basis  which,  though  plausible  in  the 
extreme,  and  most  congenial  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  pious  and  devout  mind,  is,  for  reasons  which 
I  shall  here  assign,  not  altogether  adapted  to  sus- 
tain such  a  fabric.  The  divine  decree  of  election 
and  reprobation  is  said  to  be—*  for  the  manifesta- 

•  tion  of  God's  glory,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  so- 

•  vereign  power  over  his  creatures/  The  glory  of 
God  I  hold  to  be  the  same  with  his  *  essence/  and 
consequently  to  be  above  our  conceptions;  in  which 
case,  God's  *  glory'  is  clearly  somethinj;  incapable 
of  additiofi  or  diminution  from  any  such  cause  a3 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  his  creatures.  There  is 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  compass  of  revealed  truth, 
no  part  more  misunderstood,  or  more  frequently 

2  E  mis- 
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misapplied,  than  the  scriptural  term  '  THE  GLOEY  OF 
^  God/  Its  occurrinjif  so  often  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  illustrations  of  it  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment affords ",  do  clearly  prove  it  to  be  something 
superior  to  the  ideas  commonly  entertained  of  it,  as 
synonimous  with  *  honour,*  '  reiiown/  *  grandeur,* 
&c.  These  illustrations  point  out  the  '  glory '  to  be 
something  which  appeared,  which  could  be  seen,  and 
even  looked  upon ;  something  by  which  Jehovah 
made  himself  visible  to  man,  and  therefore  some- 
thing a-kin  to  light,  splendour,  effulgence,  &c.  and 
which.being  sensible  and  substantial,  had  no  relation 
to  any  quality^  perfection,  or  what  we  term  attribute; 
consequently  void  of  all  relation  to  man,  and  in  no 
way  to  be,  by  him,  cither  increased  or  diminished. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  Deity  a  quality  or 
attribute — a  quality  revealed  to  our  great  and  end- 
less comfort ;  of  which,  b}^  the  allowed  rule  of  ana- 
logy, we  can  have  an  adequate  conception.  That 
quality  is  '  MERCY,'  the  darling  attribute  of  the 
Most  High,  and  the  most  attractive  ornament  in 
his  crown,  who  is  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords. 
On  this  it  is  that  all  flesh  ought  primarily  and  ulti- 
mat  ell/  to  depend.  Lor  this  it  is  in  which  we  are 
immediately  concerned  ;  since  it  was  for  the  dis- 
])tay  of  his  mercy  that  God  did  originally  form 
man.  (iod,  it  must  be  allowed,  would  have  been 
for  ever  '  glorious '  in  himself)  and  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  own  essential  perfections,  (let  the  epi- 
thet 

'  St  John  i.  14.  ii.  11.  Hi,  41.    Hcb.  !•  3.    Rcyel*xu«  23. 
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thet  glorious  be  received  in  its  common  acceptation), 
although  no  such  thing  as  creation  had  ever  taken 
place,  and  although  creation  itself  were  instantly 
annihilated.  But  I  apprehend  that  I  am  warrant- 
ed in  advancing  this,  as  an  incontrovertible  truth, 
that  God  could  not  be,  or  could  not  have  ever  been 
a  *  merciful  Being!  without  the  existence  of  some 
created  being,  nay  more,  of  some  offending  crea- 
ture, to  be  the  happy  object  of  the  hiost  lovely  and 
endearing  of  his  attributes.  If  therefore  the  tran- 
sactions of  eternity  are  traced  back,  *  a  parte  ante,* 
as  the  schoolmen  speak,  and  if  Jehovah  is  found 
making  an  eternal  decree  on  man's  account,  it  is 
certainly  more  characteristic  to  say  of  such  a  de- 
cree, that  it  was  framed  '  for  the  manifestation  of 

*  the  MERCY,'  than  *  for  the  manifestation  of  the 

*  GLORY  of  Grod;*  which,  in  the  scriptural  import 
of  that  term,  requires  no  such  manifestation.  And 
how  for  a  decree  of  mercy  is  removed  from  eve- 
ry thing  under  the  name  of  *  reprobation!  1  shall 
submit  to  the  very  teachers  of  this  reprobating 
doctrine,  who,  I  should  think,  would  ftnd  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  it  to  the  first  article  of  their 
catechetical  instruction,   couclied  in  these  terms— 

*  Man's  chief  eml  is  to  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy 

*  him  for  ever.' 

Upon  the  whole,  as  the  church  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  careful  not  to  widen  the  *  wai/  of  Ife!  which 
Christ  himself  has  declared  to  be  •  narrow ' ;'  nei- 
ther, 

'  Matt.  vii.  13. 
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ther,  on  the  other  hand,  must  any  attempt  be 
made  to  nmroxo  the  extent  of  the  Redeemer's  me- 
rits, by  limiting  the  objects  of  his  in^rcy,  much  less 
to  plead  the  authority  of  an  eternal^  but  unreveakd 
decree  for  such  limitation.  How  properly,  there- 
fore, has  the  church  affixed  to  its  article  of  Pre- 
destination, a  solemn  warning  to  the  *  curious  *  and 
'  carnal^  against  this  '  most  dangerous  downial/  of 
luiving  it  continually  before  their  eyes;  when  even 
the  hardy  assembly  at  Westminster  was  obliged  to 
confess,  that  *  the  doctrine  of  this  high  m^ystery 
'  of  predestination  is   to  be  handled  with   special 

*  prudence  and  care !'  How  much  better  is  it 
therefore  for  the  christian  pastor  to  be  wholly 
silent  on  this  deeply  mysterious  subject,  than,  by 
any  weak  attempt  at  explaining  it  from  the  pulpit, 
to  liozard  the  souls  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died  ! 
'  (jlod'ii  promises'  must  be  received  by  clergy  and 
laity,  '  in  such  wise  as  they  are  generally  set  forth 
'  to    us   in   holy  Scripture ;   and,  in  our  doings 

*  that  WILL  of  God  is  to  be  followed,  which  we 
^  have  exi)ressly  declared  to  us  in  the  word  of 
'  God/  No  promise  of  God  is  however  more  clear- 
ly set  forth  in  holy  Scripture  than  this,  that 
^  God  our  Saviour  will  have  (5sX«)  all  men  to 

*  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the 

*  truth  '/  Such  an  express  declaration  as  this,  was 
there  none  other,  ought  to  satisfy  every  one  call- 
in  ij  hiniiielf  a  christian  :  And,  were  people  once  so 

satis- 
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satisfied^  they  would  have  abundant  scope  for  e- 
dification,  without  plunging  into  the  unrevealed 
secrets— the  *  hiddm  things '  of  either  prior  or  fu- 
ture eternity.  They  would  never,  from  a  preposte- 
rous and  most  unbecoming  curiosity,  •  seek  to  be 
wise  above  what  is  written ;'  but  would  always 
remember  the  distinction  which  Moses  laid  down  in 
such  cases,  '  the  secret  things ^  belong  unto  the  Lord 
*  our  God,  but  those  things  which  are  revealed  be- 
^  long  unto  us,  and  to  our  children  for  ever,  that 
'  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law  •/ 


I  Deut*  xux*  29. 


LET- 
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POLEMICAL  writing  may  afford  the  means 
of  whetting  an  author's  ingenuity ;  but  it  never  can 
afford  him  the  means  of  mental  gratification,  if  he 
be  actuated  only  by  a  wish  to  edify  the  reader,  and 
not  by  the  mere  ambition  of  beating  down  his  op- 
ponent. I  rejoice  therefore,  that  the  polemical 
discussions  which,  in  conformity  with  the  design  of 
these  Letters,  I  have  been  obliged  to  lay  before 
my  readers,  are  now  almost  at  an  end  ;  and  that  a 
clearer,  and  more  universally  comfortable  subject  of 
theological  contemplation  now  presents  itself  under 
the  appellation  of  Worship.  True  it  is,  that  even 
this  important  and  interesting  object  of  religious 
enquirj'^  has  occasioned  considerable  difference  of 
sentiment  in  the  christian  world  ;  yet,  as  all  bearing 
the  christian  name  seem  to  agree  with  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  paying  homage  to  the  God  of  hea- 
ven and  of  earth,  I  do  not  class  this  branch  of 
christian  science  with  articles  of  polemical  theology. 

'  AVoRSHiP,'  in  my  idea,  is  that  early  Institution 
of  divine  appointment,  by  which  mankind,  in  their 

pre- 
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present  state  of  trial  and  probation,  have  access  to 
Jehovah,  and  communication  with  him,  the  only 
true  God.  The  object  and  design  of  this  divine 
Institution  are  clearly  pointed  out  and  warranted 
in  Scripture;  and,  although  external  modes  and 
circumstances  have  varied  by  appointment  of  the 
original  Institutor,  and  may  still  vary  in  such  lighter 
matters,  as  the  church  shall  deem  requisite  to  the 
maintenance  of  '  decency  and  order ^^  yet  ought  the 
general  nature,  and  sole  object  of  divine  worship  in 
the  church  of  God,  to  be  considered  as  remaining, 
like  God  himself,  •  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
'  for  ever/ 

The  sole  object  of  religious  worship,  and  He,  to 
whom  alone  it  ought  to  be  addressed,  is  Jehovah 
Aleim,  the  Lord  God — of  Moses  and  of  the  pro- 
phets, the  God  of  revelation,  the  God  in  Christ,  re- 
conciling the  world  to  himself;  and  He  is  to  be 
thus  addressed  without  the  least  intervention  or 
participation  of  any  creature,  saint,  or  angel,  in  the 
name  and  thro*  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
being  the  only  advocate  with  the  Father",  and  the 
one,  the  alone  Mediator  between  God  and  man  \ 

The  primary  intention  or  design  of  worship,  in 
as  far  as  the  worshipper  is  concerned,  and  farther 
I  mean  not  to  enquire,  is  for  obtaining  from  the 
^ever/lowing  and  overflowing  Fountain  of  all   good- 
ness, 

<  I  St  John  it.  I*  ^  X  Tim.  ii.  $• 
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ness,  through  the  blessed  channel  of  covenanted 
mediation,  all  the  gifts,  graces,  mercies,  and  bles- 
sings, which  Almighty  Power  has  in  store,  which 
infinite  wisdom  sees  that  we  stand  in  need  of,  and 
which  unbounded  gomlness  shall  be  pleased  to  be- 
stow u|X)n  us.  In  this  aggregate  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, (and  it  is  the  only  view  which  will  ever  admi- 
nister to  christian  edification),  Worship  may  be 
considered  in  its  two  branches,  viz.  private  worship, 
performed  by  individual  christians,  for  their  own 
individual  benefit ;  and  public  worship,  performed 
by  a  collection,  or  congregation  of  persons,  assem- 
bled for  the  puq^ose  of  collectively,  as  well  as  indivi- 
dually^  benefiting  each  other,  in  terms  of  our  Lord's 
encouraging  declaration,  '  Where  two  or  three  are 
'  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there   am  I  in 

*  the  midst  of  them  •.' 

It  is  to  this  conjunct,  social,  and  congregational 
act,  to  which  I  would,  in  this  Letter,  direct  the 
reader's  attention,  as  that  which,  in  strict  proprie- 
ty, deserves  the  name  of  *  Public  JVorship  ;*  in  giv- 
ing a  concise  definition  of  which,  I  know  not 
where  I  should  find  languRge  so  appropriate  as  the 
language  of  the  church,  in  the  introductory  exhor- 
tation to  our  invaluable  Liturgy  ;  \there  we  are 
duly    informed,  that   '  our  beinsr  assembled   and 

*  met  together,  is  to  acknowledge  our  sins  before 

*  God,  to  render  thanks  for  the  great  benefits  which 

we 
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'  we  have  received  at  his  hands,  to  set  forth  his 
*  most  worthy  praise,  to  hear  his  most  holy  word, 
/  and  with  a  pure  heart  and  humble  voice,  to  ask 
'  those  things  which  are  requisite  and  necessary, 
'  as  well  for  the  body  as  the  soul/ 

With  regard  to  the  eri^n  of  these  united  acts  of 
confession^  praise^  and  prayer^  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed my  belief,  that  they  spring  from  divine  and 
positive  institution,  that  is,  in  one  word,  from  rene- 
laiion.  Others  would  ascribe  their  origin  to  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  mo?'al  obligation ;  and  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  that  ivorship  is  one  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  that^  which  owes  all  its  principles^  and  its 
very  origin  to  human  conceit^  namely,  natural  re- 
ligion. I  abstain  from  any  thing  like  controversy, 
however,  as  to  this  same  religion  of  nature^  afraid 
lest  what  I  have  already  advanced  may  be  constru'* 
ed  by  its  numerous  patrons,  into  a  sort  of  theolo* 
gical  treason  ;  and  shall  content  myself  with  asking 
a  fS^w  questions,  which  being  modest ly  put,  and 
naturally  arising  in  the  inquisitive  mind,  may  be 
deemed  not  wholly  unworthy  of  attention.  *  What 
is  natural  religion  f  If  not  the  offspring  of  human 
fancy,  what  other  parent  will  stand  tbrth  and  claim 
it  as  his  progeny  "f  nay,  be  its  origin  what  it  may, 
what  does  natural  religion  teach  that  is  worthy  of  re- 
gard from  fallen  man  ?  flow  have  its  doctrines  been 
handed  down  inviolate  to  this  distant  age  ?  What 
effects  has  it  produced  in  the  world,  particularly  a- 
mong  its  own  immediate  votaries?  In  fine,  can  iiatu- 
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ral  religion  be  implicitly  relied  €m,  §6t  tbe  ctni| 
salvation  of  the  man  who  embraces  it  ?•    ThoeJ 
questions  which,  on  the  part  of  revealed  religm, 
easy  of  solution,  but  which,  on  the  part  ofdiett 
ly  extolled  religion  of  nature,  have  never  melil 
far  as  I  have  had  access  to  knovr,  with  any  sal^- 
tory  solution.  I  am  therefore  clearly  of  opinioD,  Ail 
no  heed  ought  to  be  given  to  any  such  '  traJimi} 
'  maji,*  for  these  substantial  reasons^  that  by  i 
of  it  *  the  word  of  God  is  often  rendered  of  mkI 
^  effect  ;*  and  that  as  Christians  we  have  nothing  t| 
all  to  do  with  it 

In  the  immediate  instance  now  before  us,  Icai- 
not  see  how  the  origin  of  divine  worship  can,  when 
ascribed  to  natural  religion,  be  possibly  supported 
If  the  *  offerings  • '  which,  we  are  informed  by  the 
oldest  writer  extant,  *  xcere  brought  unto  JchoxHihJ  b? 
the  first  race  of  mankind,  shall  be  acknowledged 
(as  in  my  estimation,  they  ought  to  be  acknow- 
ledged) to  have  been  *  brought '  for  the  purpose  of 
divine  worships  in  the  full  extent  of  the  term,  it  will 
be  no  easy  matter  to  shew,  how  the  interjial  feel- 
ings of  moral  obligation  could  of  themselves  have 
put  man  upon  such  a  strange,  and  seemingly  inade- 
quate kind  of  homage.  Nay,  when  we  reflect,  that 
long  posterior  to  the  acceptable  offering  of  Abel, 
when  Jehovah  himself  did  institute  a  solemn  form 
of  worship  among  the  people  he  had  chosen,  he 

adopted 
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adopted  this  very  method  of  sacrificaturep  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  he  himself  had  been  the 
author  of  that  method,  and  consequently  that 
those  who^  with  me«  ascribe  the  origin  of  divine 
worship  to  revelation  solely ^  are  in  the  right. 

I  am  ready  to  confess,  that  in  the  confined  view 
in  which  divine  worship  is,  for  the  most  part,  be<- 
held,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgement  of  our  depen^ 
dence,  for  preservation  and  protection,  on  Almighty 
God,  the  votaries  of  natural  religion  have  some- 
thing like  a  pretext  ibr  their  creed ;  since,  in  this 
confined  acceptation, '  worship '  may  at  first  sight, 
seem  '  natural/  Upon  a  more  minute  examina- 
tion,'however,  difficulties  will  arise  which  have  not 
been  provided  against  It  will  be  asked,  to  what 
place  were  the  material  acknowledgements  of  Cain 
and  Abel  brought  ?  To  whom  were  they,  when, 
brought,  delivered  ?  To  Jehovah  in  person  ?  or  to 
any  one  deputed  by  him  to  receive  them  ?  AU 
these  circumstantials  of  instituted  worship  we  find 
Jehovah  ordaining  iii  his  subsequent  establbhment ; 
and  do  therefore  judge,  that  they  were  ordained  by 
him,  at  the  same  time  that  he  directed  the  *  first- 
^  lings  of  Abel's  flock '  to  be  brought  unto  him. 

.  But  on  the  confined  footing  of  moral  origin,  the 
case  of  worship  is  neither  fully  nor  fairly  stated, 
and  as  the  case  stands  between  God  and  man.  On 
this  footing,  man  is  considered  as  a  rational  crea- 
ture, I  own,  but  not  as  9i  fallen  creature.     Sin  is  ex- 

2  F  2      .  .  eluded, 
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eluded,  and  therefore  is  there  no  aspect  towards 
atonement.  Here  it  is  that  the  glaring  defect  be- 
comes so  very  apparent ;  here  it  is  that  disrespect 
to  the  Christian  scheme  of  salvation  becomes  so  ob- 
vious ;  insomuch  that  by  him  who  knows,  that 
'  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  V 
there  can  no  truce  be  allowed  with  natural  religion ; 
for,  *  What  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ? 
*  what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  or  what 
^  |>art  hath  he  that  betievetk  with  an  infidel  ?* 

Tliere  is  another  difference  of  sentiment,  on  this 
subject,  among  those  who  call  themselves  christians, 
which  it  becomes  me  to  notice,  for  this  reason,  that 
it  has  led  to  more  lamentable  consequences,  and  has 
been  productive  of  *  confusion  and  every  evil  wcwrk/ 
It  respects  the  mode  oi  public  wership^  how  it  ought 
to  be  performed — by  an  established  form,  or  with- 
out such  form  ;  in  other  words,  by  a  precomposed  li- 
turgy, or  by  the  iincomposed  and  extemporaneous 
effusions  of  the  moment.  The  united  episcopal 
churches  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  you 
know,  maintain  and  practise  the  precomposed  litiirgi- 
cat  mode  of  divine  worship ;  while  tlw  other  mode 
is  maintained  and  practised  by  the  Scottish  Esta- 
blishment, and  by  that  legion  of  schismatics,  which 
exist  in  these  realms,  and  which  are  classed  under 
the  general  appellation  of  Dissenters.  By  this  de- 
scription of  men  a  profusion  of  the  most  contemptu- 
ous 
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OU6  abuse  has  been  thrown  out  against  our  eu- 
chartstica)  liturgy  in  particular,  as  *  a  jumble  of  po- 
'  pery/  as  an  *  ill-mumbled  mass ;'  and  against  li- 
turgies in  general,  as  •  stinting  the  spirit  of  God/ 
as  '  burying  spiritual  gifts/ '  as  a  cloak  for  ignorance 
*  and  indolence/  and  what  not.  Here  we  are  pre- 
sented with  abundance  of  vulgar  raillery,  but  not 
with  one  atom  of  sound  and  impartial  reason.  To 
such  railing  I  answer  nothing ;  to  the  reasons  which 
may  have  excited  it,  my  answer  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  readily  admit,  that  if  the  Object  wlu>m  both 
parties  are  eager  to  address,  and  trom  whom  they 
expect  a  portion  of  those  gifts  and  graces,  for  which 
their  addresses  are  put  up,  were  an  object  clothed 
with  like  passions  and  propensities  with  ourselves— 
an  object  susceptible  of  the  emotions  and  influences 
incident  to  human  nature,  (say  in  the  highest  state 
of  refinement),  what  are  thought  to  be  extempora* 
neous  effusions  would  have  much  the  advantage 
over  every  liturgical  and  precom|X)sed  form  of  pmj'^- 
er ;  or,  if  christian  worship  had  nothing  more  in 
view  than  to  inflame  the  passions,  and  furnish  gra- 
tification to  '  itching  ears,*  by  the  •  enticing  words 
'  of  man's  wisdom,'  by  fluency  of  speech,  and  all 
tlie  flights  of  ingenious  oratory ',  the  arbitrary  free- 
dom 


■  The  editor  cannot  positively  say,  tbat  the  Club  !•  now  in  existence, 
but  he  knows  that  the  time  was,  when  there  did  exist  in  a  Scotch  Uni- 
versity, 
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dotn  of  the  conveDticle  is  assuredly  preferable,  for 
these  purposes,  to  the  duly  regulated  ^  form  of  sound 
^words'  which  the  church  has  adopted.  But  I 
would  have  it  ever  kept  stedfastly  in  mind,  that  it 
is  God,  not  man,  to  whom  christian  worship,  in 
the  three  constituent  parts  of  it,  confession^  supplica- 
tio7i,  and  praise,  is  due,  and  for  whose  ears  it  is 
wholly  intended ;  in  which  case  it  requires  no  flu- 
ency of  expression,  no  display  of  human  eloquence 
to  recommend,  and '  to  adorn  it.  For,  if  ever  the 
adage  of  the  poet  met  with  an  appropriate  applica- 
tion, it  may  certainly  be  said  of  christian  worship, 
that  it  is, 

«  When  uTiadom'd— adornM  the  mo$t.'* 

A  superiority  of  gifts  and  talents,  being  wholly 
personal,  is  no  object  either  of  dispute  or  of  envy 
on  the  part  of  sound  churchmen,  since  they  have, 
what  they  esteem,  author ilr/,  to  compensate  for  any 
deficiency  of  this  sort  which  can  be  laid  to  their 
charge.  '  The  lawfulness  and  exj^ediency  of  set 
'forms  of  prayer*  is  a  subject  whicli  has  been  fre- 
quently discussed,  and  proved  to  be  agreeable  both 
to  right  reason  and  to  primitive  practice.  For  my 
own  part,  I  think  the  necessity  for  set  forms  of 
prayer,  in  the  public  worship  oi  God,  is  a  matter 
equally  defensible.  For  however  willing  to  con- 
cede this  point,  viz.  that  the  private  christian,  in 

his 

^'crsity,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth. of  the  Tay,  spraying  elmb^ 
to  whith  even  ladies  were  admitted,  to  have  their  ears  regaled  Kith  the 
Jbw  qfioii/f  without  \\it  feast  of  reason. 
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his  secret  addresses  to  the  throne  of  grace,  may  ex- 
press himself  in  such  language,  as  his  own  pious 
thoughts,  and  the  sense  of  his  particular  wants 
may  at  the  time  suggest ;  (though  even  here  the 
humble  and  contrite  heart  has  oft  found  great  bene- 
fit from  a  precomposed  form) ;  yet,  when  it  is  ccmi- 
sidered  thatwoRsmp,  in  the  full  import  of  the  term, 
is  something  not  of  private,  but  of  public  concern ; 
something  in  which  every  one  present  is  most  deq[)- 
ly  interested,  not  only  upon  his  own  individual 
account,  but  as  a  member  of  Christ's  mystical 
body  at  large,  it  follows  that,  in  this  social  cha- 
racter, he  is  in  duty  bound  to  offer  up  his  prayers 
for  his  fellow  members,  and  to  share  in  their  pray- 
ers for  him.  And  hence  it  is  that  I  am  led  to  infer 
the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  erpedimcy,  of  having  the 
gublic  service  of  the  sanctuary  so  contrived,  and 
so  conducted,  as  that  all  who  are  present  may 
bear  a  part ;  which,  in  fact,  cannot  be,  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  whole — while  this  pre- 
vious knowledge  is  not  to  be  obtained  without 
previous  possession  of  *  the  form  of  service '  about 
to  be  used.  In  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by 
the  following  declaration  of  our  blessed  Saviour- — 
*  Where  two  of  you  shall  agree  {cvftjptavricoiyfif)  IN 
^  VOICE,  touching  what  ye  ask,  it  shall  be  done 
^  to  you  •.'  Does  not  this  declaration  imply,  that 
even  two  disciples  are  required  to  pray  in  the  same 
form  of  words  ?  But  if  two  are  thus  to  pray,  the  ur- 
gency 
» 

<  Matlh.  xviii.  iq. 

1  •    ^  ^ 
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gency  becomes  a  hundred  fold  greater  where  tw§ 
hundred  are  assembled. 

Without  a  liturgy,  therefore,  either  written  or 
committed  to  the  memory  of  the  whole  audience, 
no  such  thing  as  public  worship,  strictly  so  called, 
can  exist.  I  am  aware  that  this  seemingly  b6\d  as- 
sertion may  startle  many.  But  I  am  not,  on  that 
account,  disposed  to  retract  it ;  since  the  rejecrters 
of  a  liturgical  service  make  no  account  of  either  the 
expression  or  the  nature  of  public  worship.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  singing  a  few  stanzas  of  the 
psalms,  every  part  of  their  service  is  performed  by 
the  minister ;  and  does,  in  truth,  depend  on  the 
personal  acquirements  of  this  single  individual, 
without  so  much  as  the  concurrence  of  an  amen 
from  the  people  assembled  :  Insomuch  that  with 
them  the  usual  expression,  '  going  to  prayers^  is  ex- 
changed for  '  going  to  sermon,'  or,  '  going  to  hear  a 
*  preaching  ;'  which  sermon  or  preaching,  being  ad- 
dressed to  man,  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  worship  of 
God,  however  necessary  and  instructive  the  sermon 
may  be. 

As  to  particular  liturgies,  if,  after  a  candid  exa- 
mination, they  shall  be  found  in  any  way  detective 
or  erroneous  in  points  of  doctrine,  let  such  detects 
be  supplied,  and  such  errors  be  rectified ;  or  let  a 
new  liturgy  be  composed  by  those  who  have  compcr 
tent  authority,  in  the  church,  for  this  undertaking, 
so  that  all  be  intended,  and  really  '  done  for  edifi- 

'  cation/ 
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^  cation/  And  though,  in  officiating  by  a  liturgy^ 
some  may  have  the  talent  of  fixing  the  attention, 
and  even  of  exciting  the  devotion  of  the  people 
more  than  others,  yet  is  this  no  disparagement  to 
the  liturgy  itself,  since  the  same  difference  does 
daily  occur  among  those  who  boast  of  their  extem* 
porary  attainments;  while  the  seriously  disposed 
laity  of  both  persuasions,  though  they  could  wish 
all  such  defects  remedied  in  their  pastors,  will,  on 
this  trifling  account,  .neither  despise  their  respective 
modes  of  faith,  nor  desert  their  respective  modes  of 
practice. 

• 
There  is  a  third  subject  of  dispute  to  which  the 
worship  of  God  has  given  birth,  viz.  *  In  what 
language  it  is  to  be  [performed/  On  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense,  one  should  think  that  this 
was  a  question  which  could  admit  of  one  only  mode 
of  solution.  But  as  it  is  a  question  intimately  con* 
nected  with  the  topic  to  be  discussed  in  the  succeed- 
ing letter,  I  shall  content  myself  with  having  sim- 
ply alluded  to  it ;  and  shall  conclude  the  subject  of 
^  public  and  social  worship,^  with  recommending  it  to 
the  marked  attention  of  the  theological  student ;  in 
the  full  hope,  that  when  he  comes  to  be  invested 
with  the  ministerial  character,  he  may  be  induced 
to  enforce  the  attendance  of  the  people  committed, 
to  his  charge  on  all  the  services  of  the  holy  sanctu- 
ary ;  not  merely  by  representing  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God  as  a  matter  qf'  duty,  but,  particularly 
and  eminently,   as  a  inatter  of  diuinguished  honour ^ 

3  G  apd 
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and  as  an  unspeakable  blessing.  That  such  poor, 
and  weak,  and  unworthy  creatures,  as  we  confess- 
edly are,  should,  in  our  ^  best  estate,'  which  is  *  al- 

*  gether  vanity,'  be  not  merely  permitted,  but  di« 
rectly  called  upon,  and,  in  a  manner  the  most  con^ 
descending  and  encouraging,  invited  to  poQf  forth 
the  voice  of  supplication  before  Uie  throne  of  the 
Most  High,  for  all^  of  which  either  as  men«  or  as 
christians,  we  stand  in  need ;  and  that  tooy  with  the 
most  confident  and  weli-^grounded  hope  of  mixxm. 
What  honour,  what  blessing  is  to  be  compared  with 
this?  especially  when  we  reflect,  that  these  fxrivi- 
leges  are  not  confined  to  single  individuals,  but  do 
Mllectively  belong  to  us,  as  a  body  corporatt^  as  a 
family t  as  a  conjunct  brotfierkood,  •  storming  hea- 
'  ven '  (as  some  of  the  old  Fathers  express  them^^ 
selves)  '  with  the  united  artillery  of  pmyer  and 
praise ;'  or,  in  our  Saviour's  own  language,  •  taking 
'  it  by  fof-ce  \* 

« 

How  should  we  rejoice,  if,  in  social  life,  oar 
earthly  superiors^  in  birth,  in  dignity,  or  in  fortune, 
(who  all  the  while  are  but  *  as  grass,  which  to-day 

*  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven  *),  should 
deign  to  treat  us  in  the  same  gracious  and  conde-'' 
scending  manner;  should  desire  us,  in  all  our 
straits  and  difficulties^  to  api>ly  freely  and  familiar- 
ly to  them,  for  such  relief  as  they  were  both  able 
and  willing  to  afford,  with  this  additional   assu- 

rancejr 
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•  raoce,  that  the  dtener  we  did  apply,  we  should  al« 
ways  be  made  the  more  welcome  1  This  parallel  case 
needs  only  to  be  mentioned,  to  discover  the  infinite- 
ly stronger  force  of  the  application ;  and  I  shall  for* 
bear  to  enlarge  upon  it.  I  cannot  however  forbear 
from  expressing  a  wish,  an  anxious  wish,  that,  with 
all  due  caution,  the  idea  of  •  a  blessing '  were  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  the  christian's  intercourse 
and  connexion  with  his  God  and  Saviour.  I  hope 
and  trust,  that  I  shall  not  be  so  far  misunderstood^ 
as  to  be  accused  of  leaning,  in  the  least  degree,  to 
the  side  of  Antinomian  libertinism,  by  saying,  that 
even  most  of  the  practical  instances  of  the  moral  law 
itself,  are,  in  my  judgment,  appointed  not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  the  concerns  of  this  life,  or  for  any 
intrinsic  virtue  or  merit  in  the  things  themselves,  as 
by  way  of  blessing  to  man,  as  preparing  and  quali- 
fying him  for  being,  in  due  time,  a  fit  and  happy 
member  of  that  blessed  society  in  heaven,  where 

.  even  at  present  '  our  conversation  is,'  wherein  our 
^snXn-njpi<~our  citizenship,  or  rights  as  burgesses,  are  in 
store.  In  the  common  modes  of  religious  exhor- 
tation, I  cannot,  on  this  principle,  forbear  irom 
thinking,  that  while  duty  is  a  topic  that  cannot  be 
too  much,  yet  blessing  may  be  too  little  insisted 
on.  Self«experience  must  convince  us,  that  there 
]s»  in  human  nature,  an  indifference,  nay  more,  a 
backwardness,  to  the  discharge  of  that  which  pre- 
sents itself,  in  the  bare,  simple,  unattractive  form 
of  DUTY.     On  the  contrary,  does  any  act  of  obe- 

2  G.2  dience. 
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dience,  of  general  or  individual  obligation,  preseot 
itself  in  the  alluring  shape  of  blessings  that  is  to  say, 
of  honour  and  advantage  ?  To  the  performance  of 
that  act  we  fly  with  alacrity,  and  in  the  perfor- 
mance are  seldom  chargeable  with  want  of  energy. 

To  the  feelings  and  the  candid  confesssion  of 
my  readers,  in  all  the  different  stages  of  life,  I  may 
and  do  appeal,  in  proof  of  this  different  mode  of 
jbeing  affected,  according  as  one  and  the  same  ac- 
tive or  passive  instance  of  their  compliance  with  civil 
or  religious  obligation,  comes  recommended  to  them 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  or  as  a  matter  of  blessing.  It  is 
*  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of  love,*  that 
God  is  pleaded  *  to  draw '  sinners  unto  himself,  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  ambassador  for  Christ, 
he  who  is  empowered  *  in  Christ's  stead,  to  pray 
^  men  to  be  reconciled  unto  God,'  would  most  ef- 
fectually promote  this  *  reconciliation^  and  be  the 
happy  instrument  of  encouraging  the  necessary  prac- 
tice of  real  '  duty,'  by  carefully  and  cautiously  in- 
fusing into  the  cup  of  ministerial  exhortation  the 
cordial  mixture  of  '  blessing  ;'  and  thus  removing 
or  overcoming  the  unpalatable  taste  incident  both 
to  the  faith  and  practice  of  true  and  undefiled  re- 
ligion. It  is  with  this  view  only  that  I  have  digres- 
sed irom  my  subject,  to  make  these  few  observa- 
tions. They  would  have  admitted  of  much  en- 
largement 

^  Hgsca  xi,  4. 
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largement :  but  brief  as  they  are,  they  will  iur- 
nish  ample  materials  to  the  reflecting  mind  ;  and, 
with  my  readers  possessed  of  such  a  blessing,  I  now 
leave  them. 


LETTER  XXXVII. 


HITHERTO,  in  discussing  those  branches 
of  theological  science  which  are  held  to  be  of  chief 
and  paramount  regard  in  the  christian  church,  I 
have  merely  referred  to  Scripture^  as  containing  the 
revelation  of  God's  will ;  it  seems  therefore  expe- 
dient, that  I  should,  before  bringing  these  letters  to 
a  conclusion,  devote  a  little  of  the  reader's  time  and 
thought  to  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  that  in- 
spired record,  which  is  of  a  truth  the  isure  founda- 
tion of  our  faitli,  and  the  only  source  from  which 
all  saving  knowledge  ought  to  be,  or  indeed  can  be 
drawn. 

By  Scripture  is  understood  the  Word  of  God, 
written  for  man's  learning  at  God's  command,  writ* 

ten 


ten  under  the  immediate  direction  of  God*a  holy 
9pmU  inspiring  chosen  men  at  different  times,  and  in 
continued  succession,  from  Mosbs  to  St  John,  and 
published  and  preserved  by  methods  above  the 
reach  of  human  discovery,  in  order  that  the  va- 
rious messages,  communications,  instructions^  precepts, 
promises,  and  threatcnings,  with  which  the  great  Je- 
hovah Aleim  was  pleased,  from  time  to  time,  to 
favour  the  human  race,  might  be  handed  down  to 
the  remotest  ages,  for  the  display  of  his  covenanted 
love,  and  for  the  blessed  purpose  of  training  and 
educating  man  in  the  school  of  heavenly  wisdom  ; 
and  by  this  means,  of  fitting  him  for  regaining  the 
gracious  end  of  his  original  creation.  The  •  volume 
•  of  the  book,  in  which  it  is  thus  written  '  both  of 
the  Aleim  and  of  the  Alue,  both  of  the  Creator  and 
of  the  Redeemer,  is  known  by  the  distinguishing 
name  of  •  The  Old  and  New  Testament,*  and 
is  pre*eminently  the  object  of  the  Christianas  esteem 
and  regard — the  Old  Testament,  as  being  the  ori- 
ginal and  AUTHENTIC  record  ;  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  being  an  authoritative  appeal  to  that 
RECORD,  and  an  AUTf ioritati v  e  application  of  its 
contents,  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  writ- 
ten. These  two  constituent  pmts  of  the  great 
whole  of  revelation  arc  received,  by  the  church, 
with  equal  reverence,  and  upon  strength  of  eri- 
dence,  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic,  the  most  irre- 
fragable— ihQ  former,  as  embracing  proot  the  most 
convincing,  of  their  divine  inspiration,  from  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and  from  the  man- 
ner 
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ner  in  which  those  subjedB  are  treated ;  the  latter, 
as  arisiog  fix>in  prophecy  accomplished,  and  fioot 
various  testimonies  bearing  witness  to  their  ge- 
nuineness^  and  to  tiie  vray  and  manner  by  which 
they  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

Thus  it  is  by  means  of  this  happy  conjunctioQ  of 
Divine  emdence  requiring,  and  of  huffum  evidence 
persuading,  coment,  that  we  believe  scripture,  m 
all  points  of  fmth  and  practice^  to  be  sufficiently  j»er- 
Jtct  in  itself,  to  be  generally  clear  in  its  consftrac- 
tion,  and  to  be,  when  promulgated,  umversatfy 
UndzTig  in  its  obligation ;  insomuch  that  no  mm 
is  found  among  the  protestant  professors  of  chri«fci« 
anity,  who  is  not  ready  to  affirm,  in  the  words  of 
the  Vlth  article  of  the  church,  that '  whatsoever  is 
'  not  read  in  scripture,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby, 
'  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be 
*  believed,  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  re* 
'  quTsite  or  necessary  to  salvation/  This  is  the 
ground,  so  sure  in  itself,  and  so  suited  to  the  dignity 
of  scripture,  on  which  those  of  the  episcopal  per- 
suasron^  not  only  build  their  separation  from  a 
dinrch  which,  by  its  tyrannical  impositions  and 
tradUticns,  had  rendered  the  word  of  God  of  none 
effect,  but  on  which  they  can  justify  their  ecclesias« 
tical  constitution,  in  all  its  branches,  against  the  ob« 
jections  of  those  who,  although  also  separated  from 
Romish  tyranny,  have  contrived  to  reach  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  (in  which  christian  liberty  degenerates 
into  licentiousness)^  by  putting  the  management  of 

scripture 
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into  improper  hands ;  and  by  requiring^  firom  it 
more  than  it  was  designed  to  give,  namely,  the  ip- 
sissima  verba,  the  explicit  laws  of  ecclesiastical  po- 
lity ;  whereas  an  apostle  has  summed  up  such  laws 
in  one  general  rule  of  observance — '  Let  all  things 
'  be  done  DECENTLY,  AND  IN  ORDER*/  Surely,  if 
words  have  a  meaning,  these  are  words  which  ad- 
mit of  a  power  in  the  apostolic  and  catholic  church, 
to  regulate  the  externals  and  circumstantials  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  ;  while  the  essentials  of  feith,  of 
worship,  and  of  government,  we  profess  ourselves 
bound  and  obliged  to  receive,  as  written  for  our 
learning,  in  the  hallowed  code  of  revelation ;  so 
that  '  having  on  the  breasts-plate  of  righteousness^ 
and  taking  to  us  '  the  shield  of  faith,'  the  •  hebnet 
*  of  salvation,^  and  '  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,'  (which 
is  declared  to  be  the  written  *  word  of  God  '),  we 
can,  as  a  part,  however  small,  of  God's  holy  ca- 
tholic and  apostolic  church,  defend  ourselves  a- 
gainst  any  attack  from  the  one  church  of  the  Pope^ 
or  from  the  many  churches  of  the  people. 

Even  Romanists  themselves  agree  with  us  in 
this,  that  they  acknowledge  for  scripture,  all  that 
we  acknowledge,  although,  out  of  the  plenitude  of 
its  power  and  infallibility,  the  Romish  church  has 
prevented  our  being  completely  '  of  one  mind/ 
even  in  this  single  instance.  Thus  the  Council  of 
Trent  has  taken  upon  it  to  enroll,  upon  the  list  of 

ca- 

'  X  Cor.  XIV.  40. 
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canonical  Old-Testament  scripture,  thirteen  or 
fourteen  ancient,  but  spurious  books,  which  we, 
for  reasons  about  to  be  adduced,  reject  as  '  apocry-^ 
'  phal^^  and  uncertain  ;  and  which  are  only  permit^ 
ted  to  be  '  read  for  example  of  life,  and  instruction 
'  of  manners-^but  not  to  be  applied  to  establish  any 
•  doctrine  •/  This  addition  to  the  divine  code, 
which  Romanists  have  made,  upon  no  sort  of  war* 
rantable  ground,  is  without  even  an  apparent  view 
of  public  or  private  utility ;  unless  it  be  a  matter 
of  utility  to  display  their  church's  infallible  right  to 
make  canonical  scripture  of  any  thing,  and  thereby 
make  human  faith  spring  out  of  human /a/icy. 

But  Romanists  have  gone  some  steps  farther  than 
this.  They  have  sealed  up  from  general  access  what 
they  admit  as  scripture^  by  imposing  the  Vulgate 
Liatin  translation  upon  the  whole  church;  for  the 
Latin  being  no  longer  a  living  language,  the  bulk 
of  the  people  have  no  opportunity  afforded  them 
of  reading,  of  marking,  learning,  and  inwardly  di- 
gesting^ the  things  which  make  for  their  eternal 
peace.  Nay,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  such 
presumption,  in  the  case  oi  scripture,  they  have  not 
been  slack  to  treat  the  publi/c  service  of  the  church  in 
the  same  way,  and  have  restricted  the  performance 
of  it  to  their  favourite  language.  1  will  not  say  that 
this  is  done  with  the  intention  of  keeping  the  peo- 
ple in  a  state  of  ignorance ;  but  this  1  will  say,  that 

2  II  the 

I  See  39  Articles— Art.  VI. 
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the  effect  of  it  has  been  the  keeping  most  of  their 
people  in  that  ignorance,  which,  it  has  become  pro- 
verbial among  them  to  say,  is  *  the  mother  of  de- 

•  votion/  This,  it  Is  well  known,  (and  Romanists 
themselves  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge  as 
much),  is  a  restriction  neither  authorised  by  divine 
institution,  nor  by  apostolical  usage ;  nay,  it  is  a 
restriction  confessedly  contrary  to  the  universal  prac* 
tice  of  the  first,  and  of  many  succeeding  ages  of 
the  christian  church,  during  which  the  people  bad 
the  free  use  of  the  scriptures,  land  the  e:i(ercise  of 
public  worship,  in  the  vernacular  current  language 
of  every  nation,  to  which  the  gospel  was  preached. 
When  we  enquire  into  tlie  reasons  of  this  strange 
and  cruel  innovation,  we  are  gravely  told,  that 
there  is  a  danger  of  abusing  the  scriptures,  and  no 
necessity  for  people's  understanding  their  prayers. 
If  we  reply,  that  reasons  so  silly  and  frivolous  as 
these,  are,  if  possible,  worse  than  the  restriction  in 
behalf  of  which  they  are  pleaded ;  no  other  argu- 
ment is  brought  forward  than  the  great  palladium 
of  error,  •  ike  absolute  poiver  of  the  church  *  to  deter- 
mine and  to  enact  whatever  it  pleases,  without  as- 
signing any  reason  at  all.  How  far  this  absolute 
power  will  be  admitted  by  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church,  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  preventing  '  the 

•  edification  of  his  body,'  I  shall  leave  to  be  decided 
by  the  good  sense  of  any  sincere  christian,  who 
will  bestow  an  attentive  perusal  on  a  portion  of  St 
Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  where,  a- 
inong  other  convincing  arguments  against  such  pre- 

•  cepts 
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cepts  and  practices  as  the  church  of  Rome  has  adop^ 
ted,  the  apostle  declares,  '  that  he  had  rather  in  the 
^  church  speak ^re  words,  with  his  understanding, 
'  that  by  his  voice'  (being  understood  certainly)  *  he 
'  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in 
'  an  UNKNOWN  TONGUE*/     It  is  also  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  those  who  are  so  strenuous  in  the 
rejection  and  condemnation  of  liturgical  forms  of 
prayer,  whether  there  be  not  a  striking  similarity 
between  the  prayers  which  the  Romish  priest  ut- 
ters in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  those  extemporary  ef^ 
fusions  in  which  the  others  so  much  delight  '  In 
both,  the  part  performed  by  the  people  is  the  same. 
In  both,  they  are  hearers  of  the  sou7id  ;  but  in  ncT 
respect,  can  they  be  discerners  of  the  sense,  much 
less  humble  petitioners  themselves ;  though  all  the 
while  the  language  of  address  runs  in  their  names^ 
but  often  runs  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  overtake  its  meaning.     Such  as  adopt  this  mode 
of  prayer  and  supplication  may  rail  against  priest- 
craft and  prelacy  as  they  please ;  but  the  reflecting 
mind  is  at  no  loss  to  see,  that  there  is  a  craft,  call 
it  cX presbytery,  or  what  you  will,  in  assuming  pow- 
ers which  priest  or   prelate  never  possessed — the 
powers  of  making  the  people,  in  their  addresses  to 
the  King  of  Heaven,  speak  any  language  which  they 
shall  choose ;  thus  making  their  ^  faith  to  stand,  not 
*  in  the  power  of  God,  but  in  the  wisdom  of  men.' 

S  h2  It 

>  See  the  whole  admirable  matter  tontained  in  the  14th  chapter  o£ 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
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It  will  no  doubt  be  contended,  that  by  thus  apfdjring 
the  apostle's  langua^,  I  would  have  it  ioferred,  that 
they,  who  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  a  written  litur- 
gical form  of  prayer,  do  not  assume  such  powers ; 
but  do  make  the  people's  'faith  to  stand,  not  in  the 
wisdom  of  men,  but  IN  THE  POWER  OF  GoD  '•'  In 
as  far  as  the  united  churches  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  are  concerned,  I  certainly  do,  with- 
out hesitation,  admit  the  fact     <  The  gospel  of 

•  Christ/  asserts  St  Paul, '  is  THE  POWEE  OF  GoD  un-  ' 
'  to  salvation  ^/    The  liturgy  of  these  churches  is 
formed,  verbatim,  out  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  with- 
out the  least  *  slight  of  men,  or  cunning  craftiness, 

^  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive ;'  therefore 
does  the  *failh '  of  those,  who  pray  to  their  God 
and  Saviour  in  this  '  form  of  sound  words/  con-  - 
fessedly  stand,  as  I  have  insinuated,  not  in  '  the 

•  wisdom  of  men,  but '  literally  '  in  the  power  of 

•  God; 

But  to  return  to  the  Scriptures,  as  being  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  our  present  discussion. 
A  charge  of  imperfection  and  obscurity  is  artfully 
preferred  against  them  by  the  Romanist,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  inferring  the 
necessity  of  an  ihfallible  guide  and  interpreter ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  to  whom  he  would  assign  this  of- 
fice, by  his  telling  us,  that,  as  it  \&from  the  church 
that  we  have  the  scriptures,  so  does  the  authority  of 

the 
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the  scriptures  depend  upon  the  authority  of  the  church. 
It  will  immediately  occur  to  the  well*informed  read** 
ert  that  there  is»  in  this  argument,  a  designed  ambi- 
guity of  expression,  arising  from  the  terms  being 
left  undefined.    Thus,  if  the  word  church  be  un- 
derstood, in  the  most  extensive  sense,  as  embracing 
Christ,  its  glorious  Head,  and  together  with  him, 
the  several   inspired  writers,   from  Moses  to  the 
apostle  St  John,  as  office-bearers  in  his  church, 
delegated  by  him  to  reveal,  or  make  known  the 
will  oi  God  to  man,  then  am  I  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, that /rom  the  church  it  is,  that  we  receive  the 
scriptures.     But,  if  by  the  church  is  meant,  as  com* 
monly  is  the  case,  a  succession  of  one  church,  or  of 
many  churches,  from   the    apostles   down  to  the 
{present    period,    I  must  withstand    the   Romish 
position,  and'  simply  say,  that  in  this  restricted 
sense,  it  is  only  through  the  church,  (as  a  channel 
of  conveyance),  that  we  have  the  scriptures,  not 
from  the  church,  as  the  original  source  of  such  an 
invaluable  donation. 

In  this  view  the  Bible  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, like  a  charter  of  inheritance,  granted,  by  a 
party  competent,  to  such  a  man  and  his  family,  and 
preserved  by  succeeding  generations  of  kindred, 
through  whose  hands  it  is  carefully  transmitted  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity,  so  long  as  the  charter  is 
valid.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  strength  of  the 
writ  lies  in  the  writ  itself.  It  flows,  assuredly,  from 
the  inlierent  authority  of  the  original  granter ;  and 

all 
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all  that  the  feunily,  to  whom  the  succesion  is  open, 
has  to  do,  is  to  bear  contiDued  testimony  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  of  the  deed,  on  which  their 
rights  are  founded ;  but  to  which  they  cannot  pre- 
tend to  add,  nor  from  which  attempt  to  diminish.    It 
is  thus  that  we  receive  our  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  through  the  channel  of  the  church  of 
Israel,  to  which  they  were  originally  committed '. 
And  it  is  on  this  footing,  joined  to  some  other  par- 
tial objections,  that  we  exclude  firom  the  list  of  in- 
spired writings  the  apocryphal  books,  because  they 
were  never  acknowledged  as  canonical  scripture  by 
the  Jewish  church.    The  case  is  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament ;  a- 
bout  which  happily  there  is  now  no  difference  of 
sentiment  among  christians  of  any  denomination. 
We  look  upon  the  several  churches  which  were  at 
the  first  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  these  inspired 
writings,  or  to  which  any  of  these  writings  were  ad- 
dressed in  the  form  of  epistles,  as  so  many  guar- 
dians and  trustees  both  for  the  public  and  their  own 
private  interest,  not  of  course  as  authorised  to  de- 
termine and  fix  the  doctrines  and  extent  of  obliga- 
tion, which  these  scriptures  contain,  but  simply  as 
attesters- of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity  *. 

Indeed  the  connection  between  the  scriptures  and 
the  church  (in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term) 

has 
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has  been  so  ably  vindicated,  and  so  completely 
freed  from  the  erroneous  representations  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  that  I  need  not  fiirther  enlarge 
on  this  part  of  the  subject.  I  shall  merely  observe, 
that  the  distinction  which  I  have  laid  down  between 
the  authority  of  a  writing  inherent  in  its  very  na- 
ture, and  the  genuineness  of  it  deducible  from  ex- 
trinsic proof,  is  alone  sufficient,  in  my  apprehension, 
to  clear  up  the  doubtful  doctrine  entertained  by 
some,  who  seem  to  think  that  '  the  very  firet 
'  knowledge  of  what  is  scripture  must  come  from 

*  the  inward  work  of  the  holy  Spirit  upon  our  hearts/ 
Abating  from  the  quaker-like  principle,  which  has 
produced  such  an  opinion,  and  from  the  enthusi- 
astic form  of  expression  which  it  bears,  I  would 
argue  against  the  adoption  oi  it,  on  the  ground  of 
its  tendency  to  foster  human  pride,  and  to  promote 
the  following  dangerous  conceit,  so  greedily  espous- 
ed by  the  avowed  enemies  of  Christianity,  and,  I 
am  sorry  to  add,  by  many  of  its  pretended  friends, 

*  that  the  reason  of  man  is  the  ultimate  judge  of  that 

*  which  is  WORTHY  of  God  to  reveal.'  This  conceit, 
if  admitted,  and,  when  admitted,  applied  to  the 
contents  of  the  holy  Bible,  would  speedily  exhibit 
itself  in  plucking  up,  pulling  down,  and  destroying 
the  fair  fabric  of  divine  revelation ;  so  that  even 
the  *  head-stone  of  the  corner*  would  be  once 
more  ^  disallowed  by  the  disobedient,'  and  become 
itself  '  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence 

*  to  them  whose   reason  makes  them  already  to 

*  stumble  at  the  word/ 

Symptoms 
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Symptoms  of  such  uncharacteristic  doubting  and 
distrust  have  already  displayed  themselves  in  men, 
from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  expect* 
ed,  who  have  laboured  hard  to  shew  (for  to  prove  is 
beyond  their  power),  that  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  give  no  certain  hope,  scarcrely  in- 
deed a  &int  prospect  of  a  future  state ;  and  that 
all  the  promises  and  threatenings  in  these  Scrip* 
tures  are  confined  to  things  temporal,  and  con«> 
cem  only  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  pre* 
sent  life.  Can  a  greater  stigma  be  put  upon  any 
document,  claiming  the  title  of  a  revelation  from 
heaven,  than  to  suppose  it  defective,  nay,  alto- 
gether silent,  in  the  great  consummatory  article  of 
all  religion,  viz.  the  final  issue  of  human  life,  whe- 
ther ajinihilation  or  eternal  duration  ?  For,  although 
such  *  blind  leaders  of  the  blind '  do  admit  (for 
the  best  possible  reason,  because  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied) that  the  New  Testament  (in  their  estimation, 
a  code  of  doctrine  and  discipline  wholly  distinct 
from,  and  unconnected  with  the  Old)  has  supplied 
every  defect,  and  has  expressly  revealed  a  future 
state  of  reward  and  punishment ;  yet  their  hypo- 
thesis leaves  the  church,  during  the  patriarchal  and 
Jewish  dispensations,  that  is,  from  the  calling  of 
Abram  to  the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  destitute  of 
^ttll  hope  of  immortality,  by  reason  of  there  being  no 
such  hope  to  be  derived  from  the  revelation  vouch- 
safed to  them.  Yet  St  Paul  is  not  afraid  to  tell  his 
Roman  converts,  that  '  whatsoever  things  were 
Mvritten  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning; 

^that 
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'  tliat  we,  through  patience,  and  comfort  of  the 
^scriptures,  MIGHT  HAVE  hope*:'  while  our  bles- 
sed Lord  himself  does  expressly  restrict  the  hope, 
which  the  Jewish  church  had  from  the  scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  hope  of  eternal 
life.—'  Search  the  scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think 

*  YE  HAVE  ETERNAL  LIFE*/  From  such  clear 
and  incontrovertible  premises,  corroborated  by  our 
Saviour*8  expUcation  of  the  title  which,  in  the 
scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  Almighty  God 
assumes  to  himself«~'  I  am  the  God  of  Abra-, 
'  hamV  &c.  the  church  hesitates  not  to  draw 
this  natural  conclusion,  that  '  both  in  the  Old 
^  and  New  Testament  everlasting  life  is  offered 
'  to  mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator 
^  between  God  and  man,  being  both  God  and  man ; 
'  and  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard,  which 
'  feign,  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory 

*  promises  ♦.' 

With  respect  to  the  alleged  obscurity  of  scripture, 
I  am,  on  the  whole,  so  little  disposed  to  resist  the 
charge,  that  in  common  with  every  humble  christian, 
I  esteem  the  obscurity  of  some  of  its  parts  as  an 
evidence  of  its  high  value,  and  of  its  divine  autho« 
rity.  Let  a  man  be  once  duly  satisfied  of  the  shal* 
lowness  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  their  inabi- 
lity rightly  to  apprehend  terrestrial  objects ;  which 

2  I  will 

'  Rooh  XV.  4.  ^  St  John  v.  39. 

3  St  Matt,  xxiu  31,32,  33«         4  Vllth  Article 
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will  cost  him  but  small  labour  to  discover,  whether 
he  turns  his  thoughts  to  the  vicissitudes  of  nature,  or 
to  the  '  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life/  and 
he  will  require  but  few  arguments  to  convince  him, 
that  the  transcendent  mysteries  which  Jehovah  had 
to  reveal  concerning  himself)  in  his  essence  and  in  his 
attributes,  the  ceconomy  of  redemption,  the  necessity 
and  nature  of  atonement  by  a  Grod-man,  and  of 
sanctification  by  a  divine  Spirit,  with  all  the  con- 
comitant or  consequent  discoveries  of  the  great 
mystery  of  godliness,  are  truths  which,  did  the  lan- 
guage of  revelation  express  them  ever  so  accurately, 
the  fmite  understanding  of  man  could  not  clearly  or 
fully  comprehend.  Nay,  I  feel  warranted,  from 
what  we  dailv  see  or  know  of  the  untowardness  of 
the  human  mind,  to  affirm,  that,  had  the  whole 
divine  record  been  expressed  in  plain  and  univer- 
sally intelligible  terms — terms  obvious  to  every  ca- 
pacity, and  discoverable  at  a  glance,  the  present 
complaint  of  obscurity  would  have  been  changed 
into  expressions  of  contempt ;  and  the  scriptures 
would  have  been  denounced  as  a  mass  of  puerile 
invention,  in  which  nothing  was  to  be  discovered 
but  what  was  attainable  by  the  light  of  nature,  no- 
thing which  required  that  they  should  ever  have 
been  distinguished  as  a  revelation  come  from  God. 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the  charge  of 
obscurity  a  little  more  closely,  and  try  if  we  can  dis- 
cover what  ground  there  is  for  such  a  charge,  and 

where 
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where  the  obscurity  lies.     It  will,  I  hope,  be  grant- 
ed, that  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  found  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  as  a  book  of  any  description, 
the  contents  of  which  are  equally  intelligible  to 
every  one  who  opens  it.     Yet  this  obscurity  is  sel- 
dom ascribed  to  the  book  itself;  it  is  more  properly 
ascribed  to  diversity  of  talent  and  of  ap|>lication 
in  the  reader.  The  Bible  is  a  book,  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  which  transcends  that  of  every  other  book 
existing,  and  if  ever  the  previous  possession  of  those 
qualities  of '  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,'  name- 
ly, that  we  be  *  without  partiality,  and  without  hypo^ 
'  crisy^  was  necessary  to  any  study,  it  is  indispen- 
sibly  necessary  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.     Here 
lurks  the   secret  cause  of  biblical  obscurity.     The 
-man  of  genius,  as  he  is  termed — in  other  words, 
the  *  self-willed  and  presumptuous/  treats  the  scrip- 
tures as   Naaman  of  old  treated  the  message  of 
Elisha.    He  opens  them  and  is  wroth,  because  God's 
thoughts  are  not  as  his  thoughts,  because  the  xoays 
of  revelation  are  not  the  mays  of  revelation  which  a 
philosopher  and  metaphysician  would  have  adopted. 
\yell   may  we   say  to   him---.'  My  father,   if  the 

*  God  of  truth  had  inflated  thv  mind  with  some 
'  great  swelling  words  o^  vanity,  wouldst  thou 
'  not  have  studied  his  word  ?  how  much  rather 

*  then,  when  he  saith  to  thee.  Arise,  and  be  bap- 
'  tized,  and  wash  away  ihy  ^^^'^^  calling  on  the  name 
'  of  the  Lord  ?'  The  simple  unprejudiced  christian, 
he  who,  in  the  figurative  lanijuage  of  an  apostle, 
as  •  a  new-born  babe  desireth  the  sinrero  fnilk  of  the 
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^  zcord,  that  he  may  be  nourished  thereby/  meets 
ill  the  word  of  God  with  the  desired  satisfactioD — 
tlie  '  means  of  grace,  and  the  hopes  of  gloiy '  arc 
completely  accessible  to  him.  He  becomes  appriz- 
ed that  it  is  his  dutv,  and  will  be  for  his  eternal 
advantage,  to  renounce  what  Grod  forbids  to  be- 
lieve what  he  teaches,  and  to  do  what  he  com- 
mands ;  and  this,  joined  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
scriptures  alone  are  *  able  to  make  him  wise  unto 
^  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus' 
is,  to  his  devout  mind,  better  than  if  it  had  even 
^  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understood  all  myste- 

♦  ries  ;'  the  *  more  excellent  way  of  charity  *  having 
been  previously  '  shewn  *  to  him,  he  *  believeih  all 

♦  things,  hopeth  all  things^  endureth  all  things^  On 
tlie  other  hand,  *  the  disputer  of  this  world,'  the 
man  more  ambitious  of  literary  fame  than  of  reli- 
gious edification,  sits  down  to  the  study  of  the 
scriptures  with   no  dbposition  to  *  be  converted, 

♦  and  become  as  a  little  child/  To  •  inherit  *  even 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  on  these  terms,  would  be,  in 
his  esteem,  an  act  of  self-degradation.  Facts  must 
therefore  be  investigated,  although  they  even  should 
he  facts  o{  God's  revealing.  He  must,  in  all  the 
pomp  of  philosophical  induction,  examine  the  mo- 
dus, and  analyse  the  properties  of  divine  essence  it- 
self; and  because  his  reason  cannot  tell  him,  how 
one  Cod  can  be  three  Persons  ;  how  God  can  be- 
come man,  be  bom  and  die  ;  how  the  same  identical 
body  can  be  raised  to  life,  after  mouldering  for  a 
peason  in  the  grave,  he  first  cries  oqt  against  the  ob- 
scurity 
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scurity  of  revelation,  then  discards  it  altogether ; 
end  professing  himself  to  be  wise,  {sixoo^y^yir-),  he 
becomes  ^  /Lt^po^  '-~an  ideot,  one  void  of  reason,  of 
such  reason  as  thinks  it  no  scorn,  that  God  be  wiser 
than  7?ian  I 

After  all,  should  occasional  obscurities  occur  to 
the  humble-minded  enquirer  into  revealed  truth, 
there  are  other  causes,  to  which  such  obscurities 
may  and  ought  to  be  asi»gned,  than  the  immediate 
imperfections  of  the  original  revelation.     It  is  well 
known  that  authors  of  every  description  have  suf- 
fered, and  do  suffer  by  translation  ;  nor  can  it  be 
supposed,  without  a  miracle,  but  that  the  divine 
Author  of  the  scriptures  must  thus  have  suffered. 
Let  me  not  however  be  suspected  of  disparaging 
translations  of  the  Bible,  and  least  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish translation,  which  the  church  adopts.     I  mean 
only  to  put  the  reader  in  mind,  that  translations  are 
human  productions,  as  well  as  commentaries  and  irn- 
notations ;  and  that,  where  obscurities  do  occur,  it 
is  more  becoming  the  pious  soul  to  impute  these  to 
human  misconception,  than  to  divine  production. 
Even  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
oldest  translation  extant,  may  fairly  be  supposed, 
notwithstanding  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is 
holden  by  some,  to  be  liable  to  imperfections  and 
difficulties,  both  as  the  natural  consequence  of  hu- 
man weakness,  and  from  the  acknowledged  insuf- 
ficiency of  other  languages  fully  to  express  the  force 
and  intendment  of  the  original  Hebrew.     I  could 

exemplifv 
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^exemplify  this  in  many  instances  ;  but  shall  merely 
recur  to  the  fundamental  instance,  which  has  al- 
ready been  brought  forward,  the  Old  Testament 
designation  of  the  Divine  Essence,  by  the  words 
•*  Jehovah  Elohim  or  Aleim,*  a  designation,  to  de- 
note which,  no  language  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  not  even  the  Greeks  though  it  be  adopted  by 
the  inspired  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  (but 
least  of  all  the  Latin),  possesses  terms  fully  ade- 
quate; that  is .  capable  of  conveying  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  original,  as  that  meaning  imports 
relation  as  well  as  nature ;  without  attending  to  both 
of  which  we  can  form  neitherjust  conceptions  of, 
nor  a  right  faitli  in.  Him,  whom  our  language  most 
inadequately  denominates  *  God/ 

From  these  causes,  and  others  of  less  moment, 
though  of  more  dangerous  tendency,  which  could 
be  mentioned,  what  wonder  is  it,  that  there  should 
be  thought  to  exist,  nay  even  found  to  exist,  dif- 
ficulties, and  perplexities  in  the  volume  of  scrip- 
ture ?  Not,  I  must  insist,  in  that  volume  as  ori- 
ginally delivered,  but  as  now  generally  rendered 
and  read  ;  yet  even  these,  I  am  bold  to  add,  the 
scriptures,  as  now  rendered  and  read,  are  abundant- 
ly able  to  remove  or  to  explain,  if  they  are  only 
permitted  to  interpret  themselves.  Upon  the  whole, 
such  is  the  veneration  which  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Scotland  has  ever  shewn  for  the  Holy  Bible,  even 
with  all  the  defects  incident  to  translation,  that,  in 
comnipn  with  the  venerable  church  of  England,  jt 

ba^ 
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has  always  esteemed  the  public  reading  of  the  sacred 
books  to  be  a  most  necessary  and  most  beneficial 
part  of  worship,  and  does  not  fail  to  recommend 
to  the  people  the  private  reading  of  these  books^ 
without  prejudice  and  partiality,  as  the  primary 
means  of  religious  edification^ — ^being  stedfastly  of 
the  apostle^s  mind,  that  *  all  scripture  is  given  by 

*  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 

*  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righte- 

*  ousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect^ 
'  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works '/ 


>  2  Tm.  in.  x6|  17. 
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LETTER  XXXVIIL 


HAVING  now,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
given  the  biblical  and  theological  student  such  a 
view  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  of  the  leading' trtrths 
which  its  inspired  authors  were  commissioned  to  re- 
veal, as  may,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his  stu- 
dies, afford  him  the  means  of  detecting  error,  it  re- 
maiiis  only  that  I  should  say  something  of  a  sub- 
ject, partly  doctrinal^  and  partly  practical — I  mean 
the  obtdience  which  christians  owe  to  the  civil  magistrate. 
Viewing  this  important  article  abstractedly,  we  have 
the  autliority  of  scripture,  clear  and  determinate^ 
that  *  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,' 
that '  all  power  is  ordained  of  God,'  and  that '  sub- 
'  jection  should  be,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for 
•  conscience-sake '/ 

Indeed,  so  very  plain  and  urgent  is  the  language 
of  scripture  on  this  head,  and  the  doctrine  itself 
of  such  necessary  observance,  for  the  being  and  the 

well- 


I  See  Rom.  xiii.  i— 8.  i  St  Peter  ii.  13— 17.  aod  maoj  other  places 
where  suck  obedience  is  enforced  both  bj  argument,  and  by  positive 
cotamauiL 
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well-being  of  society,  in  whatever  view  we  take 
it,  that  all  christians  professing  themselves  pro- 
testants  have,  in  their  public  declarations  of  faith, 
almost  unanimously  agreed  in  the  point  of  doc- 
irinej  however  much  they  may  have  differed 
from  each  other,  nay  even  from  themselves,  in 
point  of  practice.      The   first  Scottish   reformed 

*  Confession  of  Faith,*  anno  1560,  is  abundantly 
copious  as  to  this  article- — *  Acknowledging  em- 
'  pires,  kingdoms,  dominions,  titles,  and  the  pow- 

*  ers  and  authorities  in  the  same,  to  be  God's  holy 
'  ordinance ;  so  that  whosoever  goeth  about  to  take 
'  away,  or  to  confound  the  holy  state  of  civil  po- 

*  licies,  now  long  established,  are  not  only  enemies 
'  to  mankind,  but  do  also  wickedly  fight  against 
'  God*s  express  will ;'  affirming  also,  *  that  such  as 

*  resist  the  supreme  powers,  doing  that  which  ap- 

*  pertaineth  to  their  charge,  do  resist  God*s  ordi- 
'  nance,  and  therefore  cannot  be  guiltless ',  &c. 

Even  the  covenanted  assemblv  of  Westminster, 
anno   1643,  does  confess,  '  that  God  the  supreme 

*  Lord,  and  King  of  all  the  world,  hath  ordained 
'  civil  magistrates  to  be,  under  him,   over  the  peo- 

*  pie,  for  his  own  glory,  and  the  public  good  :  *  and 
it  declares  '  the  duty  of  the  people  *  to  be,   '  to 

*  pray  for  magistrates,  to  honour  their  persons,  to 
^  pay  them  tribute,  and  other  dues,  and  to  obey 

*  their  lawful  connnands,  and  to  be  subject  to  their 
^  authority  for  conscience-sake ;  since  neither  in- 

2  K  fidelitv, 

<  See  Confestlon,  &c.  1560,  ch.  xxi7. 
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^  fidelity,  nor  diflference  ia  religion,  makes  void 
'  the  magistrates  just  and  legal  autborit}%  nor  frees 

*  the  people  from  their  due  obedience  unto  him  '.* 
I  have  adduced  these  two  confessions,  not  in 
contirmatioQ  of  scripture,  which  is  a  privilege  I 
dare  not  allow  to  any  councils — provincial,  na- 
tional, or  general.  I  adduce  them  merely  to 
shew  how  distinct  and  decisive  scripture  autho- 
rity must,  at  these  periods,  have  been  thought, 
upon  the  obedience  due  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
when  it  could  have  forced  such  declarations  from 
the  mouths  and  pens  of  those  who  were  either  act- 
ing, or  intending  to  act,  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
declarations, 

Such  anomalies  have  of  late  years  taken  place 
in  the  science  of  goveniment,  and  the  rights  of 
princes,  and  the  rights  of  insurgents  and  rebels,  have 
been  made  not  only  so  much  matter  of  literary  dis- 
cussion, but  so  much  matter  of  bloody  warfare,  that 

*  the  still  small  voice '  of  divine  revelation,  the 
only  voice  which  now-a-daj^s  speaks  peace  to  man, 
is  overborne  by  floods  of  obloquy  and  contempt,  and 
by  *  the  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called/ 
Indeed  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones  are  not  so  far 
asunder,  as  are  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  the 
doctrines  of  ^revolutionists,  on  the  highly  important 
subject — '  The  Origin  of  Government :'  The  for- 
mer say  expressly,  that '  all  power,'  whether  in  its 
origin^  its  object,  or  its  end,  *  is  of  God  ;'  the  latter 

say, 

I  See  Confess.  West.  16431  cb.  sxiix. 
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say,  that  *  all  power/  in  the  same  indefinite  lan- 
guage, *  is  of  the  people/  This  popular  whim, 
this  visionary  dogma,  which,  riding  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  insurrection^  has  tom^  or  tr///,  sooner  or 
later,  tear  from  the  roots  every  well  regulated  Eu- 
ropean state,  the  church  and  churchmen  of  Christ 
do  most  cordially  detest  and  abhor.     It  is  '  the 

*  abomination  of  desolation  *  revived  ;  at  the  sight  of 
which,  the  peaceful  christian,  the  loyal  subject^ for 
conscience-sake,  must  obey  his  Saviour's  command, 
and  *  flee  unto  the  mountains,'  rather  than,  by  giv- 
ing the  revolutionary  demagogue  *  the  right  hand 

*  of  fellowship/  make  the  world  believe,  that  there 
does,  or  can  exist  any  ^  concord  between  Christ 

*  and  Belial/  any  *  communion  between  light  and 
'  darkness/ 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  when  we  rightly  ascribe 
the  origin  of  government  to  the  King  of  heaven, 
there  do  arise  doubts  and  difficulties  even  in  this, 
the  scriptural  scheme  of  civil  polity.  But  my  prin- 
ciples induce  me  to  believe,  that  these  doubts  and 
difficulties  have  their  origin  rather  in  hypothetical 
cases,  artfully  superinduced  upon  the  scriptural 
scheme  of  civil  polity,  than  generated  by  it.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  scripture  requires  obedience  to 
civil  rulers,  and  condemns,  in  express  terms,  the 
doctrine  of  resistance.  This  is  scriptural,  and  there- 
fore diviiie  doctrine.  If  we  wish  to  see  it  reduced  to 
practice,  we  have  only  to  consult  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  first  three  centuries.  From  this  au- 
thentic record,  we  shall  find,  that  under  the  re- 

2  K  2  \jeated 
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peated  persecutiou  of  three  hundred  rean,  the 
fin»t  christians  never  swerved  from  practising  what, 
in  this  instance,  the  prectpis  of  their  hcdy  re- 
ligion enjoined.  Their  natural  feelings  were  as 
much  alive  to  oppression,  as  are  the  feelings  of  this 
untoward  generation  of  men  ;  and  their  hourly  ID- 
creating  numbers  certainly  afforded  them  means  of 
resistance,  had  they  not  been  precluded  from  em- 
ploying them.  But  to  the  former,  they  in  no 
one  instance  gave  way  ;  and  the  Uuter,  even  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  they  never  once  thought  of 
turning  against  their  persecutors.  Principle  silenc- 
ed/(re/m^,  and  conscience  outweighed  numbers^  While 
so  highly  was  primitive  example  distinguished,  that 
the  doctrines  which  promoted  it  were  characterized 
in  other  lanji^uage  than  that  usually  employed  to 
denote  the  submission  of  subjects  ;  and  the  terms, 
'  PASSIVE  OBEDIENCE/  and  '  NON-RESISTANCE,'  were 
invented  to  express,  in  our  language,  the  implicit 
respc^'t  to  the  *  poivers  that  be,^  with  which  the  first 
christians  were  animated. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  authority,  no  less  than 
divine,  of  which  it  has  to  boast,  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience,  like  the  doctrines  of  original  sin, 
and  of  imputed  righteousness,  has  been  exploded ; 
more,  I  would  sometimes  fondly  think,  from  some 
limcied  impropriety  in  the  terms,  than  from  any  er- 
ror which  has  been,  or  can  be  discovered,  on  chris- 
tian principles,  in  the  doctrine.  But  however  much 
the  political  critic  may  amuse  himself  with  the  ap- 
parently 
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parently  inapplicable  conjunction  of  the  epithet 
passive  with  the  term  obedience^  which  simply  means 

*  one's  calmly  obeying^  where  he  honestly  can  obey  ; 

*  and  patiently  suffering  where  he  honestly  cannot 

*  obey/  yet  there  lies  not  the  same  grammatical  ob- 
jection to  the  term  '  non-resistance.'  By  fion-resis- 
tancc,  under  the  iron  rule  of  a  despot,  we  may  lose 
our  property ;  we  may  lose  our  preferment ;  we 
may  lose  our  very  lives.  But,  by  resistance,  should 
the  des|)ot  •  also  prove  a  tyrant,  we  '  lose '  some- 
thing of  greater  consequence  than  even  '  the  whole 

*  world,'  we  lose  our  own  souls ;  for  the  spirit  of 
God  hath  exphcitly  declared,  that  •  they  that  resist 

*  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation  *.'  The 
scripture  no  where  forbids,  or  ever  disapproves  of 

*  rton-resistancej  even  when  carried  to  the  extremity 
of  forbearance  •.'  But  the  scripture,  as  you  well 
know,  peremptorily  prohibits  *  resistances^  and  that, 
in  such  general  terms  as  leaves  no  room  for  eva- 
sion, or  mental  reservation,  upon  any  account,  or 
under  any  interpretation  whatever. 

Nevertheless  a  question  has  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  some  people,  who  are,  as  in  duty  bound,  dispos- 
ed 

'  I  cannot  well  imagine  how  the  term  *  despot  •  should  have  ever  been 
understood  in  the  «ense  which  it  presently  bears.     *  The  Lord  who 

*  bought  them/  (2  Peter  ii.  i)>  is  in  the  Greek  language  *  my^ti^wttm 

*  «trr«v$  }ir9r«T«r ' — the  DESPOT  who  bought  them.  Yet  says  our  Lord, 
'  My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  light.^  Christians  should  beware 
of  abusing  any  name  which   (see  Jude  4.  in  the  original)  is  ascribed 

*  fiffm  GiA^—to  God  alone. 

2  Rom.  xiii.  2.  3  St  Matth.  v.  39— 42- 
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ed  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  scripture,  and  who 
are  convinced  of  the  perspicuity  which,  on  this 
point,  scripture  exhibits  ;  to  whom  it  is  that  '  pas- 

*  sive  obedience,  arid  non-resistance,*  on  the  chris- 
tian's part  is  due  ;  and  by  what  means  it  is,  that  the 
authority  which  claims  our  '  passive  obedience  and 
'  non-resistance,'  is  either  originally  obtained^  or 
successively  conveyed  ?  These  are  topics  however 
on  which  scripture  is  wholly  silent.  Scripture  speaks 
indeed  of  *  God's  anointed  :*  It  speaks  of  '  Caesar,' 
of  the  '  powers  that  be,'  of  the  '  higher  powers,'  of 

*  rulers,'  as  '  the  ministers  of  God  to  us  for  good,* 
of*  kings,  and  all  in  authority,*  of*  the  king  as  su- 

*  preme,*  and  of  '  governors  sent  by  him.'  Nay, 
scripture  describes  the  nature  of  the  kingly  office, 
and  the  extent  of  our  social  and  political  duties. 
But  scripture  gives  no  mark  of  distinction  to  ascer- 
tain, in  any  case  of  disputed  succession,  A/m,  whom 
the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  recognizes; 
and  seems  to  me  to  leave  the  ascertaining  of  this  to 
some  human  method  of  discovery.  Nor  is  primi- 
tive example  more  likely  to  solve  our  doubts  on 
this  point ;  since  primitive  example  is  wholly  irre- 
levant to  the  decision  of  questions,  which  have  a- 
risen  from  the  manifold  changes  and  chances  to 
which,  in  these  latter  days,   *  thrones,  dominions, 

*  [)rincipalities  and  powers,'  have  been,  and  are  yet 
daily  subjected. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  design  to  enlarge 
on  this  topic,  much  less  to  adduce  the  history  of  our 
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church,  and  the  public  and  private  sufferings  of  its 
clergy,  in  times  past,  in  proof  of  what  may  be  en- 
dured, in  this  respect,  for  conscience-sake.  It  snemed 
good  to  a  wise  unerring  providence,  when  '  tempta- 
tion* to  renounce  their  allegiance  was  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  established 
episcopal  church  of  Scotland,  to  give  them  grace  to 
withstand  it ;  and,  '  with  the  temptation  also,  to 
'  make  a  way^  for  them,  '  to  escape '  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  their  order.  It  becomes  us,  then,  who 
have  succeeded,  or  whose  ambition  it  is,  in  due  time, 
to  succeed  to  the  truly  honourable  office  of '  minis- 

*  tring,*  as  they  did,  '  in  holy  things,*  to  bless  God, 
for  having  permitted  his  church,  in  this  nation, 
to  be  '  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken,'  *  cast  down, 

*  but  not  destroyed ;'  and,  for  our  own  parts,  to 
shew,  by  every  word  and  action  of  our  lives,  tliat 

*  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  slen^  but  at 

*  the  things  which  are  not  seen ;  for  the  things 
'  which  arc  seen  are  temporal^  but  the  things  which 

*  are  not  seen  are  eternal' 

I  cannot  wxll  conclude  the  subject  in  hand,  with- 
out discussing  the  nature  of  that  connection  with 
the  state^  which  has  so  long  subsisted  ;  and,  where 
the  state  is  a  christian  state  and  supports  the  church, 
which  otight  to  subsist  between  the  church  and  the 
state.  Unquestionably  the  church  of  Rome  has  gone 
lengths,  immoderately  far  beyond  tlie  lengths  which 
it  had  the  least  shadow  of  right  to  go,  in  exempt- 
ing what  Romanists  are  pleased  to  call  the  church, 
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that  is,  clerical  persons  of  all  ranks^  from  any  subjec- 
tion to  the  civil  magistrate  ;  and,  in  making  degra- 
dation, which  is  with  this  clmrcli^  in  this  restricted 
sense,  a  punishment  merely  optional,  an  adequate 
punishment  for  any  crime,  however  atrocious, 
which  persons  in  the  priesthood  could  commit 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  same  church  expressly  pro- 
hibits the  laity  of  its  communion  from  obeying  the 
civil  magistrate,  if  he  shall  interfere  in  the  least  with 
the  ))rovisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  law.  Nay,  what 
crowns  the  Romanist's  system  of  blind  presumption, 
the  Pope  is  held  to  possess  the  |K)wer  of  deposing 
kings  at  pleasure,  of  absolving  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  and  of  modelling  governments  after  any 
form  or  ibnns  which  he  shall  think  expedient 
These  antisocial,  and  highly  uncharacteristic  claims, 
the  Romish  church  is  itself  aware,  are  no  part  of  the 
authority  which  it  can  be  said  to  derive  from 
Christ,  who  never  authorised  such  claims,  nor  from 
8t  Peter,  who  never  pretended  to  them  ;  and  I  flat- 
ter myself  that,  with  men  of  discernment,  they  re- 
quire no  other  refutation  than  simply  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  fallacy,  under  which  they  are  imposed, 
is  of  the  most  impudent  and  absurd  description; 
and  the  nature  of  the  doctrines,  when  imposed,  of 
the  most  pernicious,  nay  ruinous  tendency. 

The  church  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
first,  regularly  episcopal,  church  of  the  reformation, 
and  hence  well  denominated  its  *  bulwark^  has  been, 
by  a  host  of  sectarian  enemies,  accused  of  teaching 
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doetrivm  of  a  very  oppo&iUi  tendency  indeed^^doo 
tlintt  Which,  it  is  alleged,  Would  sink  the  church, 
not  iHp  but  beneath  the  state,  by  clothing  the  British 
tDOdarafa  with  the  pompous  title  of '  Head  of  the 
'  chunk.  Would  such  ignorant  and  raiting  accusers 
cooslttk  the  period  of  British  history,  When  this  title 
was  first  given^  they  would  see  the  folly  of  inveigh- 
ing against  the  church  of  England  on  this  ground, 
because  those,  who  first  bestowed  this  invidious  ap- 
peltiitioni  still  retained  theit  adherence  to  the  Pope, 
WqA  avowed  their  acknowledgement  of  his  supre- 
macy }  and,  would  these  objectors  now  consult  the. 

*  artide!r  of  feligion,'  and  *  the  declarations '  of  the 
sovereigns  of  these  realms,  they  would  find  that  the 
thtej  •  Head  of  the  Church,*  has  been  long  since 
dropfped  ;  and  that  the  '  king's  vmy  sty  *  lays  claim 
to  DO  otiier  prerogative,  as  *  supreme  governor  of 
'  the  churc'h  within  his  dominions/  than  that  of 
'  ruling  all  estates^  and  degrees  committed  to  his 

*  charge  by  God, .  aAd  of  restraining,  with  the  civil 

*  sword^  the  mihbom  and  evil  doers  *  of  every  de- 
scsiption,  clergymen,  as  well  as  laymen. 

At  its  last  legal  settlement,  in  1661,  the  episco- 
pal church  of  ii^otland  was  laid  under  several  dis- 
agreeable restrictions,  chiefly  owing  to  the  miscon- 
duct of  those  numerous  usurpers  of  the  clerical  of- 
fice, who  had  started  up  at  that  troublesome  period; 
and  accordingly  these  restrictions  were  enforced  or 
withdrawn  as  times  and  circumstances  required. 
But,  on  the  parliamentary  abolition  of  that  legal 
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fiettlement,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  agq^ 
the  bond  of  connexion  which  before  subsisted  be- 
tween the  church  and  state,  in  this  part  of  the  kiog- 
dom,  was  dissolved  ;  and  the  episco|>al  church  of 
Scotland  has  thereby  reverted  to  the  ori^nal  foun- 
dation of  the  church  catholic ;  on  which  foundation, 
uiiclierihhed  ainl  unprotected,  but  now  happily  to- 
lerated»  by  the  state,  it  humbly  reposes,  confiding 
ill  the  su|>port  and  protection  of  the  great  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  souls ;  whose  spiritual  commission, 
and  spiritual  authority,  it  has  (and  may  it  ever 
have)  the  honour  to  bear — being  a  commission  and 
authority  not  derived  from  the  secular  power,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  extinguished  or  transferred  by 
tiiat  |X)wcr.  At  the  same  time,  I,  for  my  own  part, 
and  I  believe  I  speak  the  language  of  my.  spiritual 
J'athers  and  brethren  at  large,  do  most  steadily 
and  sincerely  acknowledge  myself  to  be,  as  a  good 
and  loyal  subject,  bound  in  conscience  by  the  laws 
of  the  realm,  and  amenable  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
siaiCj  in  my  clerical  capacity,  as  far  as  the  good  of 
society  and  the  preservation  of  the  public  morals 
arc  concerned — even  to  the  length  of  being,  in  all 
such  cases,  •  passively  obedient  and  non-resisting  :* 
since,  in  my  firm  and  unalterable  belief,  ^passive 
'  ohcdience  and  non-resistance^^  although  *  not  many 

*  wise  men,  after  ihe  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 

*  many  noble/  are  of  my  belief,  is  the  never  to  be 
/('///iy/^/V/ct/ doctrine  of  scripture,  and  the  surest  ce- 
ment of  social  order.  It  is  therefore  the  doctrine,  of 
all  others  most  becoming  the  ambassador  for  Christ, 

when 
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when  social  order  (as  a  part  of*  the  counsel  of  God/ 
which  he  is  bound  to  '  declare  *  unto  the  people) 
is  required  to  be  discussed  by  him,  whether  in  pub- 
lic or  in  private :  and  for  this  reason  have  I  tiot 
shunned^  notwithstanding  the  obloquy  which  many 
have  attached  to  it,  to  declare  it  to  those  to  whom 
these  letters  are  addressed  ;  in  a  humble  hope,  that 
as  it  has  ever  been,  so  it  will  ever  be,  the  avowed 
doctrine  of  every  sound  and  zealous  churchman  in 
this  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

Tliese  being  the  sentiments  from  which,  in  my 
apprehension,  no  real  christian  ought  ever  to  swer\^e, 
in  as  far  as  regards  the  constitution  of  the  state,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  the  same 
sentiments  ought  to  be  cherished  by  all  christians, 
laity  as  well  as  clergy,  in  as  far  as  the  constitution 
of  the  church  is  concerned  ;  and  to  all  that  extent 
of  obedience  and  submission  to  which  this  precept 
of  an  apostle  reaches — •  Obey  them  that  have  the 

*  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves :  for  they 
'  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  muj^t  give  ac- 

*  count ;  that  they  may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not 

*  with  grief:  for  that  is  unprofitable  unto  you '/ 
Not  that  from  this  superior  privilege  conferred  on 
the  spiritual  ruler,  we  are  to  infer  his  being  possess- 
ed of  power  and  jurisdiction  •  in  ordinc  ad  spiritu- 

*  alia^  that  grand  fallacy  of  the  Romish  church, 
by  which  all  civil  authority  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
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